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L   HEXOIB  OF  EDMUND  DWI6HT: 

rrotamor  of  Moral  Pbllotopby  in  Htnrard  CoUege,  Mam. 


Thx  servioes  of  the  late  Edmund  Dwight  to  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education  were  numerous  and  important  enough  to  earn 
for  him  the  title  of  a  great  public  bene&ctor.  During  his  lifetime, 
they  were  but  little  known  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate 
(fiends,  and  of  those  who  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  la- 
bors. It  was  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.  His  taste  was  nice 
eren  to  fastidiousness ;  and  any  public  mention  of  what  he  had  done, 
seemed  to  grate  upon  his  feelings  and  to  lessen  in  his  opinion  the  effi- 
dency  of  his  worL  The  agency  which  is  bruited  abroad,  appeared  to 
him,  partly  by  bringing  the  motives  of  the  agent  into  suspicion,  and 
partly  by  mingling  personal  considerations  with  the  cause,  to  loee  in 
force  what  it  gained  in  notoriety.  In  reference  to  the  workings  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth,  that  &r 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  results  are  produced  by  that  part 
of  the  social  machinery  which  is  most  quiet  in  its  operations,  and  con- 
sequently attracts  the  least  notice  and  remark.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  numerous  bene&ctions  to  the  cause  of  common  schools,  that 
his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them  ;•  and 
whatever  of  personal  effort,  of  Ume  and  attention,  he  contributed  to  the 
same  end,  was  in  like  manner  studiously  kept  back  from  public  obeer- 
vation  and  acknowledgment.  During  his  lifetime,  his  friends  res- 
pected his  wishes  in  this  particular ;  but  death  has  removed  the  seal 
of  secrecy,  and  the  story  of  what  he  accomplished  ought  now  to  be 
told,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  public,  and 
to  set  forth  a  useful  example  to  others. 

Other  considerations  impart  interest  to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Dwight*s 
life  and  character.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  a  remarkable  cUss 
of  men, — the  merchant  princes  of  Boston  daring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury,—a  class  remarkable  alike  from  the  nature  of  the  enterprises  by 
which  they  acquired  their  wealth,  from  the  high  qualities  of  inteUect 
and  diaracter  which  were  manifested  in  their  undertakings,  and  from 
the  mnnificence  of  their  public  and  private  charities.  He  was  the 
eompeer  and  associate  of  the  Eliots,  the  Appletons,-  the  Lawrences^ 
th;  Perkineea,  and  other  distinguished  merchants,  whose  liberality, 
fora^hti  and  public  spirit  have  cootriboted  so  largely,  not  only  WUne 
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material  prosperity  of  New  England,  but  to  her  high  commercial  re- 
putation both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  extended  the  bounds  of  her 
foreign  trade,  devised  and  supported  her  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, planned  and  built  her  railroads,  created  or  endowed  her  insti- 
tutions of  charity  and  education.  A  few  of  them  obtained  eminence 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  though  political  pursuits  never  formed 
more  than  a  brief  episode  in  their  active  career.  Generally  they  pre- 
feired  to  serve  great  public  ends  in  a  private  station,  where  their  in- 
fluence was  not  less  extensively  felt  because  it  was  never  obtrusively 
manifested.  The  biographies  of  a  few  among  them  have  been  re- 
cently published,  and  have  been  received  by  the  community  with  an 
interest  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  their  labors  and  the  worth 
of  their  example.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dwight,  com- 
piled from  scanty  but  trustworthy  materials,  may  now  be  added  to  the 
number  of  these  records. 

Edmund  Dwight  was  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1780.  His  father,  Jonathan  Dwight,  was  a  second  cousin 
of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  poet,  Timothy  Dwight,  who  was,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  President  of  Yale  College.  The 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Ashley,  died  while  Ed- 
mund was  yet  a  child,  and  his  father  married  a  second,  and  subse- 
quently a  third  wife.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family,  two 
daughters  and  four  sons,  of  whom  Mr.  Henry  Dwight,  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  is  now  the  sole  survivor.  These  children  were  chiefly 
educated  at  home,  in  such  schools  as  Springfield,  tlien  a  small  place, 
aflbrdcd.  The  father,  who  was  in  prosperous  circumstances,  kept  a 
store  and  also  cultivated  a  piece  of  land ;  and  his  sons,  as  was  usual 
with  country  lads  in  New  England,  when  they  were  not  occupied  in 
school,  often  assisted  in  performing  the  ordinary  labor  upon  the  farm. 
Edmund,  who  was  active  and  athletic,  found  his  share  of  this  work 
by  no  means  unpleasing,  and  often  afterward  referred  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure. He  was  trained  to  careful  and  thrifty  habits,  after  the  pains-tak- 
ing way  of  New  England  agriculturists  in  the  last  century;  and  the 
homely  maxims,  which  he  then  learned,  were  remembered  and  cited 
by  him  with  point  and  humor  in  his  subsequent  career.  Thus  he 
would  remind  a  negligent  or  heedless  worker  of  the  necessity  of 
^4»weepiDg  after  the  cart."  Ue  was  wont  to  boast,  also,  that  he  was 
the  best  foot-ball  player  in  the  village. 

After  completing  his  preparatory  education  at  school,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  at  about  the  same  time  that  his  distinguished  rela- 
tive became  president  of  that  institution;  and  he  was  graduated 
there  in  good  standing  in  1799.  His  early  destination  was  for  the 
bar,  though  the  durioe  was  probably  made  more  in  compliance  with 
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the  wishes  of  his  friends,  than  from  his  own  predilections,  which  certainly 
inclined  rather  to  an  active  than  a  studious  life.    He  entered  the  law- 
oflSce  of  Fisher  Ames  at  Dedham,  and  probably  lived  for  a  time  in 
Mr.  Ames'  family ;  at  any  rate,  he  formed  and  always  retained  the 
strongest  admiration  and  affection  for  Mr.  Ames,  who  was  very  kind 
to  him,  introducing  him  to  his  friends,  and  thereby  to  the  best  society 
in  Boston.     The  conversation  of  Mr.  George  Cabot,  Chief  Justice 
I'arsons,  and  other  members  of  that  brilliant  circle  of  which  Mr.  Ames 
was  the  centre,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  in  later  life, 
he  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  fascinating  and  effective  which  he  had  ever 
heard.    These  gentlemen  were  the  leaders  and  champions  of  the  old 
Federalist  party,  which  was    still  predominant  in  New  England, 
though  it  was  fast  losing  its  ascendency  in  the  country  at  large.    There 
was  something  chivalrous  in  their  attachment  to  it  long  after  their 
sagacity  perceived  that  its  prosperity  was  waning,  and  that  de- 
fense of  its  principles  was  no  longer  an  introduction  to  popularity 
and  power.    Veneration  for  the  character  of  Washington  was  a  part 
of  their  political  creed,  almost  of  their  religious  belief.     The  earnest- 
ness with  which  these  opinions  were  held,  the  high-toned  conserva- 
tism which  characterized  them,  and  the  eloquence  and  wit  with  which 
they  were  defended,  naturally  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a 
young  man,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  grateful  for  the  notice 
which  was  taken  of  him  and  for  many  marks  of  personal  kindness. 
Mr.Dwight  was  too  resolutely  self-reliant  in  his  turn  of  mind  to  follow 
implicitly,  and  through  life,  the  opinions  of  others,  however  high  the 
authority  whence  they  emanated ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  views 
of  society  and  politics,  and  even  his  estimate  of  many  distin- 
guished individuals  at  that  epoch,  were  a  good  deal  colored  by  the 
conversation  which  he  heard  in  the  law-office  at  Dedham,  and  in  that 
circle  of  society  of  which  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  brightest  oma- 
ments. 

After  completing  his  law  studies,  Mr.  Dwight  became  desirous  of 
visiting  Europe,  a  project  which  was  then  far  less  common  than  it  haa 
jeoome,  through  the  growth  of  opulence  and  the  increased  &cilitie8 
of  travel,  in  our  own  day.  To  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  this  plan 
into  effect,  he  proposed  that  his  &ther  should  give  him  immediately 
what  would  be  his  ultimate  share  of  the  inheritance,  saying  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  any  thing  further,  but  would  depend  in  future  en- 
tirely on  himself.  Such  a  proposal  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  character;  at  once  resolute  in  executing  any  purpose  which  he  had 
ddiberatelj  conceived,  and  confiding  in  his  own  strength  for  meeting 
any  fiitare  exigences  which  such  conduct  might  bring  upon  hixn. 
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His  fiUher  having  acceded  to  this  proposition,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1802,  and  remained  abroad  about  two  years.  It  was  a  busy  time 
in  the  affiurs  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  politics  of  England, 
to  which  country  Mr.  Dwight's  visit  was  chiefly  directed.  The 
peace  of  Amiens,  which  might  rather  be  called  a  truce,  as  it  was 
made  without  good  faith  on  either  side  and  lasted  only  a  little  over  a 
year,  had  just  been  declared ;  and  a  vehement  party  struggle  attended 
both  its  commencement  and  its  close.  The  Whigs,  though  their 
party  comprised  much  of  the  best  talent  and  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  were  in  a  hopeless  minority ;  but  the  Tories  were  shorn  of 
their  strength  through  their  dissensions  with  each  other.  William 
Pitt  had  retired  from  office,  that  he  might  not  have  any  hand  in  the 
oonclusion  of  a  peace  which  he  deplored,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
cognized its  necessity ;  but  when  the  renewal  of  the  war  became 
imminent,  he  was  haughtily  indignant  that  his  substitute,  Mr.  Adding* 
ton,  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  to  him  the  reins  of  power.  In  or- 
der to  drive  out  the  administration,  he  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
his  old  opponents,  the  whigs ;  and  though  the  king  resolutely  sup- 
ported his  prime  minister,  an  opposition  made  up  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grenville  was  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  Mr.  Addington,  who,  after  a  memorable  struggle,  and  while 
a  majority  were  yet  at  his  command,  gave  way  to  his  imperious  op- 
ponent, and  shortly  afterward  humbly  consented  to  take  office  as  his 
subordinate.  Mr.  Dwight  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  vehement  debates  which  pre- 
ceded the  dissolution  of  the  Addington  ministry.  The  eloquence  of 
the  chief  debaters  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  especially 
that  of  Pitt,  who,  he  thought,  had  finer  natural  qualifications  for  ora- 
tory than  any  speaker  he  had  ever  heard.  A  rich  and  powerful  voice, 
and  great  copiousness  of  speech,  added  much  effect  to  his  loftiness  of 
tone  and  weight  of  argument  He  spoke  like  one  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  and  the  fortunes  of  a  great  war. 
file  politics  of  America  at  this  period  hinged  in  a  great  degree  upon 
those  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  predilections  of  Mr.  Dwight  as  a 
Federalist  enhanced  his  adminbtration  of  the  great  Eng^h  states- 


Sometime  in  1804,  Mr.  Dwight  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  im- 
mediately engaged  in  commercial  business  with  his  fother  and  broth- 
«rs  in  Springfield.  Though  his  mind  was  cultivated  by  study,  travel, 
mad  acquaintance  with  the  world,  he  had  not  the  distinctive  tastes  of 
a  scholar,  and  was  entirdy  firee  from  the  love  of  display  which  draws 
«•  many  young  men  into  the  liberal  professioDs.    His  choice  of  an 
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oooopatioii  was  probably  detennined  by  his  stroDg  love  of  independ- 
ence, bis  disposition  to  form  extensive  and  fiur-reaching  plans,  and  bis 
wish  to  exert  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  great  wealth  in- 
Tiriably  bestows.  Under  a  quiet  demeanor  and  very  courteous  man- 
nen,  he  concealed  an  iron  will  and  great  steadfastness  of  purpose. 
Theee  qualities  had  ample  scope  in  his  occupation,  and  contributed  to 
iti  large  success.  The  business  in  Springfield  had  its  head  quarters 
m  a  laige  store  on  the  comer  opposite  his  other's  house ;  but  it  was 
npidly  extended,  and  soon  included  several  branches  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Being  united  with  banking  and  other  matters,  it  gave 
M  employment  to  the  several  members  of  the  firm,  and  exerted 
much  influence  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  country.  It  was  attended  of  course,  with  the  usual  vicis- 
ntades  of  trade;  but  Mr.  Dwight's  excellent  judgment  and  cool  but 
persevering  character  saved  him  from  any  marked  reverses.  His 
mind  was  fertile  in  schemes  and  resources,  though  it  was  somewhat 
impatient  of  details,  which  he  willingly  intrusted  to  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  second  class  of  persons  characterized  by  Lord  Bacon, 
when  he  says  that  *'  expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars 
one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marshal* 
ing  of  affidrs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.*' 

Kr.  Dwighfs  business  led  him  frequently  to  Boston,  and  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  married  Miss  Eliot,  in  April,  1809.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Eliot,  then  an  eminent  and  successful 
merdiant,  whose  munificence  in  founding  during  his  lifetime  that  pro- 
fessorship in  Harvard  College  which  now  bears  his  name,  was  allowed 
to  become  known  only  after  his  death.  The  marriage  was  an  emi- 
n^tly  fortunate  one,  contributing  largely  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties  to  it  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  Mrs.  Dwight's  decease 
taking  place  but  a  short  time  before  that  of  her  husband.  Her  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  firmness  of  Christian  principle  diffused  sun- 
shine not  only  in  her  own  household,  but  throughout  the  sphere  in 
whidi  she  moved.  Her  goodness  was  spontaneous ;  it  cost  her  no 
effort  to  bo  patient,  loving,  and  charitable,  but  her  excellent  under- 
itacding  and  severe  habit  of  self-control  were  needed  to  preserve 
these  gentler  virtues  firom  passing  by  excess  into  their  neighboring 
findts.  She  had  mueh  to  bear ;  ill  health,  in  a  form  attended  by  great 
iofoing;  cast  a  shadow  over  many  of  her  years.  But  the  gloom 
never  toocfaed  her  character  or  chilled  her  feelings ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  aympathies  were  never  more  quick  and  active,  or  her  charities 
more  woodming^  than  when  pain  seemed  to  require  her  attention  to 
be  csBtved  on  henelf.    She  found  her  medicine  in  doing  good  *,  she 
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could  derive  an  enjoyment  firom  entering  into  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  especially  from  sympathizing  with  the  happiness  which  she  had 
helped  to  create,  which  brightened  her  darkest  hours  of  personal  suf- 
fering. As  a  wife  and  a  mother,  her  virtues  were  best  known  and  ap- 
preciated, of  course,  by  those  of  her  own  household  and  her  own 
blood ;  but  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  goodness  about  her,  which 
not  even  a  comparative  stranger  could  approach  without  acknowledg- 
ing its  genial  and  sunny  effects.  Out  of  her  own  family,  she  preferred 
that  her  kindness  should  be  felt,  not  known.  Her  charities  were  con- 
stant, but  secret,  like  the  rivulet  whose  sunken  course  is  betrayed  only 
by  the  brighter  green  along  its  banks.  Yet  to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately,  it  seemed  that  even  her  beneficence  could  be  better  spared 
than  the  influence  of  her  visible  example ;  and  that  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince was  to  render  goodness  attractive  by  the  charm  of  her  manner 
and  the  silent  teachings  of  her  character. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Mr.  Dwight's  married  life  were  spent  in 
Springfield,  in  the  active  pursuits  of  his  business,  diversified  only  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  Saratoga  or  Washington.  He  took  considera- 
ble interest  in  politics,  though  in  his  characteristic  way,  preferring  to 
accomplish  certain  results,  rather  than  to  allow  his  own  action  in  the 
matter  to  become  known.  From  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose,  he  had  very  considerable  influence  over 
others  when  he  chose  to  exert  it  They  were  content  to  follow  his 
advice,  because  it  was  so  quietly  given,  and  because  he  claimed  no 
merit  to  himself  when  the  end  was  attained  through  the  means 
which  ho  had  pointed  out.  His  convictions  were  strong,  and  his  use 
of  means  varied  and  unwearying,  when  he  had  a  point  which  he  thought 
wortli  carrying.  Before  he  left  Springfield,  it  was  understood  that 
he  might  have  been  chosen  to  Congress  from  that  district  But  the 
office  had  few  attractions  for  him ;  he  was  no  public  speaker,  and  he 
probably  thought  at  that  time  that  he  could  ill  afford  to  leave  his 
business.  By  not  becoming  a  candidate  himself,  moreover,  he  could 
exert  more  influence  over  the  action  of  those  who  were  chosen. 

Mr.  Dwight  removed  his  family  to  Boston  about  1819,  and  soon 
afterward,  formed  a  partnership  there  with  Mr.  James  K.  Mills,  which 
continued  till  his  death.  The  firm  thus  established  soon  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  manufacturing  enterprises  on  a  large  scale 
which  were  then  just  obtaining  a  foothold  in  New  England.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  such  undertakings  to  a  person 
of  Mr.  Dwight's  temperament  and  opinions.  It  gratified  both  his 
pride  and  his  benevolence,  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
villages  and  towns  in  districts  which  before  were  but  sparsely  popu* 
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ked,  in  compelling  hitherto  unused  waterfalls  to  do  the  work  of  man, 
in  opening  a  wide  range  of  profitable  occupation  to  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, and  filling  the  ear  with  the  noise  of  engines  and  the  busy  hum 
of  industry,  where  once  only  green  fields  silently  basked  in  the  sun. 
His  interest  in  these  nascent  enterprises  was  further  increased  by  feel- 
ings of  local  attachment.  Though  a  resident  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
l«&t  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  always  continued  to  regard  Springfield, 
ud  the  country  immediately  around  it,  with  the  peculiar  fondness 
which  no  person  of  quick  sensibilities  ever  ceases  to  entertain  for  his 
birthplace  and  the  home  of  his  earlier  years.  The  noble  Connecticut, 
with  its  fair  margins  of  fertile  meadows,  always  retained,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  preeminent  importance  which  he  had  naturally  attributed 
to  it  as  a  boy  born  and  bred  upon  its  banks ;  and  up  to  the  close  of 
his  hfe,  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the  river."  The  Chico- 
pee,'one  of  its  fair  tributaries,  emptying  into  it  a  little  above  Spring- 
field, and  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  was  selected  by 
him  for  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  work  thus  com- 
meDoed  was  carried  forward,  more  or  less  through  his  agency,  till  every 
spindle  was  turning  which  the  lower  portion  of  that  stream— all 
that  came  within  his  sphere  of  operations-could  set  in  motion.  The 
manufacturing  \illages  thus  created  upon  its  banks  were  regarded  by 
him  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride  and  interest.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  the  tokens,  as  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  means,  of  the  increase  of  his  wealth ;  though  his  fortune  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  of  New  England.  But 
he  could  point  to  them  and  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants  as, 
in  great  part,  his  work.  One  fine  summer  morning,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  a  drive  in  his 
own  vehicle  through  these  villages,  to  visit  the  site  of  the  projected 
new  city  of  Holyoke.  The  magnificent  scheme  for  building  up  this 
Dew  city,  by  damming  the  broad  Connecticut  itself,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing almost  an  illimitable  water-power,  was  one,  if  not  entirely  of  his 
own  inception,  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed  from  his  means, 
nd  his  powers  of  contrivance  and  execution.  If  the  undertaking 
vas  began  too  soon  or  carried  too  far,  still  the  mistake  was  such  as  to 
(how  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  generosity  of  his  feelings.  He 
8p<4[eof  it  to  me  as  a  noble  project,  and  as  one  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested,  thongh,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  could  expect  to  see  it 
carried  but  a  very  little  way  toward  completion.  He  had  only  put  the 
Ak  in  motion,  he  aaid,  in  order  that  his  son,  and  others  who  were  to 
come  after  bim,  might  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  its  progress, 
m^aging  |(g  detaila,  profiting  by  its  results,  and  at  last,  when  the  new 
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city  had  become  floorishiDg  and  popalous,  of  being  able  to  say  that 
it  was  their  work.  He  wished  them  to  have  the  same  feelings  of 
pride  and  enjoyment,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  building  up  the  manufacturing  establishments  along  the 
Chicopee  by  the  side  of  which  we  were  riding.  Of  the  magnitude 
of  these  enterprises,  which  he  had  fostered  or  first  put  in  motion,  we 
find  incidental  notice  in  a  letter  which  his  partner  had  occasion  to 
write  and  publish  in  1841,  in  order  to  aid  the  movement  in  favor  of 
common  schools.  '*  The  house  with  which  I  am  connected  i|^  busi- 
ness,"  said  Mr.  Mills,  *^has  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  princi> 
pal  direction  of  cotton  mills,  machine  shops,  and  calico-printing 
works,  in  which  are  constantly  employed  about  three  thousand  per- 
sons." 

Another  undertaking  of  a  still  more  public  character,  in  which  Mr. 
Dwight  took  an  early  and  active  share,  was  the  construction  of  the 
Western  Railroad  from  Worcester  to  Albany.  Those  only  who  know 
how  heavy  were  the  clouds  and  difficulties  under  which  this  magnifi- 
cent work  was  planned,  prosecuted,  and  finished,  can  appreciate  the 
persevering  efforts  and  continued  sacrifices  of  its  early  friends  and  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Dwight^s  sound  judgment  and  far-reaching  foresight 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning, — the  ultimate  triumph,  in  the  midst 
of  the  early  perplexities  and  the  accumulating  causes  of  delay  and 
disappointment.  His  public  spirit  was  deeply  interested  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  he  saw  clearly  its  transcend  ant  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  State  ;  and  his  local  pride  was  an  additional  spur 
to  exertion  in  the  cause,  as  it  was  finally  determined,  probably  in  a 
great  d^ree  through  his  efibrts,  that  the  road  should  pass  through 
Springfield.  The  scheme  was  of  that  large  and  generous  character,  also, 
which  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  his  temperament  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  likely  to  be  profitable 
in  itself.  Had  this  view  alone  prevailed,  the  road  would  not  have 
been  constructed  till  a  much  later  day.  But  he  appreciated  its  indirect 
advantages,  its  efibcts  upon  the  large  towns  along  its  route,  and  upon 
the  commerce  and  industry  generally  of  the  whole  State.  These 
gains  were  sure ;  and  hence  he  never  faltered  in  the  undertaking 
amidst  all  its  early  failures  and  discouragements.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  in  which  any  decisive  movement  was  made, 
held  January  4th,  1836,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
persons,  to  see  that  all  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  required  by  the 
charter  had  been  taken.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  on  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Dwight  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Board  oi  Directors  which  commenced  active  operations.    He 
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wts  eontiimed  at  this  poet,  by  suooessiTe  re-electioas  by  the  stockhold- 
to,  till  February,  1839,  by  which  time,  all  the  main  featursB  of  the 
policy  of  the  company  had  been  determined,  the  road  had  been  nearly 
completed  as  far  as  Springfield,  and  considerable  work  had  been  done 
upon  the  line  west  of  that  place.  The  policy  which  he  supported, 
and  which  finally  prevailed,  was  to  intrust  the  execution  of  the  work 
to  highly  educated  scientific  engineers,  so  that  it  should  be  completed 
in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner,  instead  of  consulting 
cheapness  by  the  employment  of  another  class  of  persons,  familiar 
only  with  the  practical  details  of  such  business.  During  the  three 
jears,  1839-41,  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  upon  the  board;  but  in  1842, 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  com- 
pany,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bliss.  This  o£5ce,  however,  he  held  but  one 
year,  though  he  remained  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  he  was  no  longer  eligi- 
ble. But  he  was  immediately  re-elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  had  thus  an 
active  share  in  the  management  of  the  road  for  about  ten  years,  em- 
bracing the  earlier  period,  in  which  its  completion  and  success  were 
most  doubtful,  and  the  later  one,  when  its  afi&iirs  were  most  prosperous 
and  the  utility  of  the  work  was  unquestioned. 

A  full  account  of  Mr.  Dwight's  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
coald  be  given  only  in  a  complete  history  of  that  renovation  of  the 
common  school  system  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
northern  States,  which  took  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  But  such  a  history  would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  there  is 
room  only  for  general  statements  and  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  parti- 
cobr  facts.  Mr.  Dwight^s  fortune  had  become  large  through  his  own 
exertions,  and  he  had  the  disposition  to  make  a  munificent  use  of  it; 
bat  he  was  not  content  to  give  for  the  mere  sake  of  giving,  or  in  or- 
der only  to  establish  a  reputation  for  generosity.  His  ambition  was 
rather  to  set  on  foot  some  large  enterprise,  of  comprehensive  and 
lasting  utility  to  his  fellow  men,  to  which  he  could  render  efficient 
hot  silent  aid  by  his  counsels,  his  personal  efforts,  and  his  purse.  If 
he  Ud  any  private  feeling  to  be  gratified  in  the  matter,  it  was  a  con- 
sdoosness  of  power  and  influence.  He  was  an  eminently  a  sagacious 
and  practical  philanthropist,  &r-reaching  and  even  magnificent  in  his 
purposes,  but  patient  in  execution,  finding,  perhaps,  a  pleasure  in  con* 
tending  with  difficulties,  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  in  the  selection  of 
means,  and  yet  preferring  to  leave  the  details,  and  what  may  called 
the  ont-door  conduct  of  the  matter,  to  others.    No  undertaking  could 
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have  been  better  suited  to  his  temperament  than  this  endeavor  to  raise 
the  standard  and  enlarge  the  means  of  popular  education.     The  com- 
mon school  system  of  New  England,  once  its  peculiar  boast,  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  age  or  with  the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.     It  had  degenerated  into  routine,  it  was  starved  by  parsi- 
mony.    Any  hovel  would  answer  for  a  school-house,  any  primer  would 
do  for  a  text-book,  any  farmer's  apprentice  was  competent  to  "  teach 
school."     The  evils  and  defects  of  the  system,  or  rather  the  want  of 
system,  were  perceived  by  a  few  reflecting  persons,  who  began,  as 
early  as  1824,  to  expose  them  by  the  voice  and  pen,  attempting  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  State  from  their  apathy  upon  the  subject     Among 
these  earliest  friends  of  the  cause,  Messrs.  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
James  G.  Carter,  and  George  B.  Emerson  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.     In  1835,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Austin's  abridged  translation  of  M.  Cous- 
in's celebrated  "  Report  of  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia," 
was  republished  in  this  country,  in  a  large  edition,  and  extensively 
circulated.     This  was  a  judicious  and  timely  step,  as  the  work  con- 
tained the  outlines,  and  even  the  minute  details,  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  system  of  common  schools  which  had  yet  been  devised 
in  the  civilized  world.     The  attentive  reader  of  it  could  perceive  how 
much  there  was  to  be  done,  and  could  see  the  general  character  of  the 
means  and  agencies  through  which  the  work  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Dwight's  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  subject, 
probably,  in  part,  through  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  a  want  of 
education  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  operatives  in  our  great  manufac- 
tories ;  but  the  perusal  of  this  Report  served  to  inspirit  and  harmonize 
his  designs.     Henceforward,  he  gave  his  whole  energies  to  the  work ;  it 
became  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  his  life.     His  house  became  a 
centre  of  meeting  and  consultation  upon  the  enterprise,  and  for  many 
years,  hardly  one  important  step  was  tiiken  in  relation  to  it  but  with 
his  advice,  or  on  his  urgency.     Many  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  in- 
terest in  it  looked  coldly  upon  the  design,  because  it  was  so  encom- 
passed with  difficulties  as  either  to  appear  quixotic,  or  to  promise  only 
meagre  and  profitless  results.     No  one  was  more  clear  in  his  percep- 
tion of  these  difficulties  than  Mr.  Dwight,  for  his  temperament  had 
all  the  warmth  and  persistency,  but  none  of  the  blindness,  of  enthu- 
siasm.   A  clear  and  precise  estimate  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  was 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  toward  their  removal.     Massachusetts  had 
established  her  school  fund  in  1834 ;  this  was  an  engine  to  work  with, 
but  unless  skillfully  directed,  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  might  be,  as 
the  example  of  Connecticut  had  proved,  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 
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Hie  decentralized  system  of  government,  which  is  the  peculiar  boast 
of  our  New  England  polity,  throws  the  management  of  the  schools 
into  the  hands  of  the  towns,  or  rather  of  the  school  districts,  which 
are  small  subdivisions  of  the  towns.  To  take  the  control  away  from 
these  little  local  authorities,  and  vest  it  in  a  central  power  at  the  seat 
of  government,  which  was  the  European  plan,  would  be  to  sacrifice  all 
the  advantages  of  exact  supervision  and  frugal  management,  and  to 
render  the  pressure  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  that  central  power 
an  odious  and  intolerable  burden.  Yet  some  centralization  was  neces- 
nry,  in  order  to  introduce  method  and  regularity  into  the  system, 
md  to  obtain  the  statistical  returns  and  detailed  information,  without 
which,  all  the  labor  expended  would  be  but  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
might  do  more  hann  than  good.  The  plan  devised  by  the  little  volun* 
tear  council  of  which  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  centre,  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  school  law  of  1837,  passed  by  the  legislature  under  the  ac- 
tive patronage  and  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  then  governor 
of  the  State.  It  established  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  with  eight  unpaid  members  ap- 
pcxnted  for  a  limited  term  from  the  people  at  large.  The  duties  of 
this  Board  were  to  collect  information,  devise  plans,  and  make  recom- 
mendations'; it  had  little  or  no  direct  authority.  It  was  madq  obliga- 
tory upon  the  towns  to  furnish  the  information  which  the  Board  might 
require,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  their  share  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund.  Mr.  Dwight  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  and  though  his  actual  term  of  service  upon  it  was 
short,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  law,  he  continued  a  virtual 
member  of  it  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Board,  made  in  December,  1849.  Alluding  to  the  then  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  **  it  was  through  his 
exertions,  perhaps,  more  than  other  individual,  that  this  Board  was 
established,  and  through  his  liberality,  more  than  that  of  all  others, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  system  of  measures  which  has 
resulted  in  whatever  of  success  it  has  achieved.  One  of  the  first* 
members  of  the  Board,  he  watched  over  and  took  part  in  its  proceed* 
ings  with  a  never  fistiling  interest.  To  obtain  the  highest  order  of 
talent  in  the  office  of  its  Secretary,  he  at  the  outset  engaged  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  allowed  to  that  officer  by  the  State  to  an 
amount  which  secured  the  object  The  contribution  was  continued 
mitU  his  death,  when  it  was  found  that  be  had  provided  by  his  will 
for  its  payment  three  years  longer.  In  the  early  history  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Board,  when  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  establish 
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a  system  of  normal  school  iDstniction,  and  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  l^islature  suffi- 
cient for  the  trial  of  the  experiment,  he  promptly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  appropriate  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  object ;  and  thus  at  once  insured  its  accom- 
plishment On  numerous  other  occasions,  with  open-handed  liberal- 
ity, he  contributed  important  pecuniary  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  Board  and  of  its  Secretary.  All  this  was  done  in 
that  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  it  never  having  been  made  known  to  the  public  from  what 
source  these  benefactions  came  until  a  short  period  before  his  death, 
and  then  by  no  agency  of  his.  He  was  content  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  noble  deed,  and  regardless  of  the'&me  which 
followed  it" 

Mr.  Dwight^s  benefactions  to  the  cause,  here  briefly  alluded  to,  were 
88  seasonable  and  judicious  as  they  were  munificent  The  first  in  time 
may  also  well  be  deemed  the  first  in  importance,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  securing  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  whose  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  post  of  Secretary  and  principal  agent  of  the  Board 
was  early  discerned  by  him  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  were  then  contemplated.  To  the  mere 
pittance  which  the  State  granted  as  a  salary  for  this  office,  Mr.  Dwight 
added  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  his  own  purse ;  and  as  this 
annual  payment  was  continued  for  sixteen  years,  the  whole  amount 
of  his  contribution  for  this  particular  end  was  eight  thousand  dollars. 

In  about  six  months  after  making  provision  for  these  payments,  Mr. 
Dwight  made  the  further  offer,  above  mentioned,  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  normal  schools ;  and  the  commonwealth  having 
acceded  to  his  conditions  by  granting  ten  thousand  dollars  more,  these 
schools,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  original  plan  of  operations,  were 
soon  organized  and  put  in  efficient  action.  To  this  donation  Mr. 
Mann  himself  alluded  as  follows,  in  a  published  address  delivered  the 
following  year,  in  which,  however,  the  donor  is  mentioned  only  as  a 
^private  gentleman."  ^  Vast  donations  have  been  made  in  this  com- 
monwealth, both  by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  for  the  cause 
of  learning  in  some  of  its  higher,  and,  of  course,  more  limited  de- 
partments ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  instance,  where  any  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  given  for  the  cause  of  education  generally, 
and  irrespective  of  class,  sect,  or  party.  Munificent  donations  have 
firequently  been  made  amongst  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  other  States  and 
countries,  to  perpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dogma  of  one's 
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own,  or  to  requite  a  peculiar  few  who  may  have  honored  or  flattered 
the  giver.  But  this  was  given  to  augment  the  common  mass  of  intelli- 
gence and  to  promote  universal  culture ;  it  was  given  with  a  higli  and 
enlightened  disregard  of  all  local,  party,  personal,  or  sectional  views ; 
it  was  given  for  the  direct  benefit  of  all  the  heartand  all  the  mind,  extant 
cr  *o  be  extant,  in  our  beloved  commonwealth ;  and  in  this  respect,  it 
certainly  stands  out  almost,  if  not  absolutely  alone,  both  in  the 
amount  of  the  donation,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that 
prompted  it" 

Again,  in  1845,  an  offer  was  made  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  by 
private  subscription,  on  condition  that  the  legislature  would  grant  five 
thJBand  more,  in  order  to  erect  two  buildings  for  the  Normal 
Schools ;  and  the  offer  being  accepted,  the  money  was  raised,  chiefly, 
it  is  understood,  through  the  exertions  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr,  Dwight. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Mann's  Annual  Report,  made  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers  having 
taken  place  but  few  months  before.  "  Early  last  summer,  when  ex- 
plaining to  that  liberal  and  well  known  friend  of  our  common  schools, 
the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts,  and  stating  my  appre- 
hensions to  bim,  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arise  from 
their  expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small 
compensation,  might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such 
manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  promoting  the  ob- 
ject This  sum  was  amply  sufficient  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment'' 

Large  as  were  these  pecuniary  gifts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate, 
with  the  inclusion  of  some  the  history  of  which  can  not  now  be  traced, 
to  a  sum  little  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  they  must  not 
be  accounted  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Dwight's  contributions  to  the 
niivement  for  enlarging  and  improving  our  system  of  common 
schools.  His  personal  exertions  in  the  cause  were  indefatigable  and 
bcessant ;  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  consulted  at  every  step;  his  clear  judgment  and  practical  saga- 
city suggested  many  of  the  most  effective  measures  that  were  pur- 
sued, and  smoothed  the  way  for  the  .accomplishment  of  others.  He 
was  especially  watchful  to  guard  the  movement  against  any  connec- 
tion with  party  or  sect,  and  even  against  any  suspicion  of  such ;  as  he 
foresaw  that  opposition  based  upon  political  or  sectarian  grounds 
would  quickly  make  shipwreck  of  the  whole  plan.    To  be  success- 

fotthe  people  must  be  unanimous  in  its  favor;  and  no  one  knew  better 
Ka  10.— {Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]    2. 
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than  he  how  to  make  and  keep  them  unanimous.  lie  had  much 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  especially  with  those 
tVom  the  country  and  the  western  part  of  the  State;  and  after  1810, 
he  was  himself  elected  for  several  years  to  the  lower  House,  wliere 
his  opinions  upon  any  matter  connected  with  public  instruction  worj 
sure  to  command  attention  and  ultimately  to  prevail,  Not  loss  imjxu-- 
tant  was  his  action  in  moderating  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  nv- 
tively  and  heartily  cooperating  with  him  in  the  work.  If  the  hot 
zeal  and  impatient  temper  of  some  among  them  stirred  up  hostil**. 
feelings,  which  might  possibly  grow  into  a  formidable  opposition,  his 
wise  and  moderate  counsels  allayed  tlie  excitement  and  restorAhar- 
mony.  Ilis  own  disposition,  though  very  firm,  was  tolerant ;  he  was 
]>atient  of  any  diversity  of  honest  opinion,  while  he  abhorred  nit?an- 
nes3,  evasion,  or  duplicity- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the  brilliant  success  of  tho 
noble  undertaking,  which  in  great  part  originated  with  him,  which 
he  so  munificently  supported,  and  for  which  he  thought  and  labori'd 
so  patiently  and  so  long.  The  results  are  notorious,  and  have  alreaily 
become  matter  of  history ;  they  have  far  surpassed  all  the  expecta- 
tions which  any  judicious  observer  could  have  formed  at  the  outset. 
The  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been  renovated,  and  it  is 
once  again  the  pride  of  the  State.  Our  public  schools  may  now 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others  in  the  civilized  world,  and  a 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the  people  which  will  probably  sustain 
them  in  their  preeminence.  There  needs  no  prouder  inscription  for 
any  man's  tombstone,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  principal 
agent  in  acxiomplishing  so  magnificent  a  work. 

Mr.  Dwight's  habits  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  simple 
and  regular.  lie  went  once  a  day  to  the  counting-room,  and  was 
systematic  in  taking  exercise,  llis  evenings  were  almost  invariably 
spent  at  home,  and  a  part  of  every  afternoon  and  evening  was  given 
to  reading.  And  here  his  taste  was,  in  one  respect,  peculiar ;  he  had 
a  great  liking  for  sermons,  especially  those  of  the  old  English  divines, 
lie  seemed  to  find  more  pleasure  in  actually  reading  Barrow  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  than  some  modern  clergymen  do  in  talking  about 
them.  His  manners,  though  courteous  and  refined,  in  one  particular 
did  him  no  justice.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  inclined  him  t(» 
repress  all  outward  manifestations  of  his  feelings  and  .sympathies, 
though  these  were  warm  and  active ;  and  hence  ho  often  appeared 
cold  and  reserved,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  those  for  whom  lie 
entertained  a  high  personal  regard.  He  indulged  in  no  professions  of 
esteem,  and  his  eyes  would  sometimes  fill  with  tears  in  keen  sympatliy 
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with  the  success  of  one  to  wliom  he  had  shown  no  previous  iudi- 
0  cation  of  kindly  feeling.  Toward  young  men,  whom  he  believed  Uj 
{►ossess  good  abilities  and  pure  motives,  his  manner  was  always 
tViendly  and  encouraging ;  he  liked  to  see  them  at  his  house,  and 
ialkc*d  freely  with  them  respecting  their  circumstances  and  intentions. 
Uis  charities,  which  were  mostly  private,  often  took  this  direction ; 
he  assisted  some  members  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  who 
were  never  known  to  him  except  as  having  talent  and  needing  help ; 
and  in  two  instances,  at  least,  he  paid  the  bills  at  college  of  the  sons 
of  clergymen  to  whom  such  an  expense  might  have  been  burden- 
K)rae.  A  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Register 
shortly  after  his  decease,  and  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  a  distinguished  clergyman,  is  so  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  the 
writer,  that  it  is  subjoined  in  a  note.* 

Mr.  Dwighfs  regular  habits  and  almost  uninterrupted  health  during 
Lis  later  years  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  that  he  would  attain 
to  great  age.  But  the  summons  came  suddenly,  before  he  had  quite 
reached  the  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist.  What  seemed  at  first  only 
an  attack  of  influenza,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pleura,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  caused  his  death.  Ho 
ilied  on  the  first  of  April,  1849,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  give  a  summary  of  Mr.  Dwight's  charac- 
ter, it  is  fortunate  that  I  am  able  to  complete  this  imperfect  sketch  by 
the  following  letter,  written  by  one  whose  acquaintance  with  him 
commenced  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  mine,  and  who  wishes  to  add 
liis  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  friend  whom  we  have  lost.  The 
writer  is  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  now  Dane  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge,  April  22,  1857. 
To  Professor  Bowen. 

**i/y  Dear  Sir. — I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  preparing  a  memoir  of 
our  friend,  Mr.  D wight.  Few  men  have  a  better  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered than  he ;  and  few  or  none  are  better  able  than  you  to  make  this 
remembrance  just,  because  you  knew  him  long  and  well ;  and  your 
relations  with  bim  were  of  a  kind  to  brins:  forth  his  characteristic 
qualities  with  great  distinctness.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
opj)ortunity  of  si>eaking  of  one  at  whose  death  I  mourned,  as  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  best  friends. 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  thirty-six  years  ago.  I  was  then 
twenty-threliyears  old,  and  intending  to  go  to  Taunton  to  open  an 

*  See  note,  p.  2R. 
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office  there,  and  bearing  that  Mr.  Dwight  had  some  friends  in  that 
town  I  called  on  him  for  letters.  He  received  me  most  kindly ;  an  Jl 
after  a  brief  conversation,  remarked  that  a  great  manufacturing  cor- 
poration was  then  going  into  business  there  under  favorable  prospects, 
and  that  it  might  be  useful  for  me  to  own  a  few  shares.  They  were 
then  in  demand,  and  above  par  in  price.  He  said,  at  once,  however, 
that  I  should  have  six  of  his,  ($500  each,)  and  when  I  asked  him  the 
price,  said,  "  O  this  is  hardly  a  business  transaction ;  take  them  at 
par."    I  did  so,  and  tliey  rose  very  rapidly  on  my  hands. 

From  that  time  to  his  death,  I  was  honored  with  his  intimacy  and 
friendship.  There  were  periods  when  I  lived  out  of  Boston,  during 
which  we  met  only  at  long  inten-als ;  but  at  other  times  I  saw  him 
very  often.  And  as  if  to  end  as  ho  began,  a  year  or  two  before  he 
died,  he  came  into  my  office  one  forenoon,  and  said  ho  had  been  think- 
ing over  certain  matters  we  had  talked  of  the  evening  before,  and 
came  to  advise  me  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  an  arrangement 
then  going  on.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  offer  a  favorable 
opportunity,  but  I  had  no  surplus  funds  undisposed  of,  and  not  being  in 
the  way  of  raising  money  I  could  not  do  it  without  some  trouble. 
"  I  will  see  to  that "  said  he ;  and  the  next  day,  he  placed  in  my 
hands  not  only  without  request  or  even  thought  on  my  part,  but  en- 
tirely on  his  own  suggestion,  ten  thousand  dollars.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  a  day  or  two  after  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  this 
affair  may  not  end  at  once,  and  for  a  while  you  may  need  further  ad- 
vances ;  and  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  have  arranged  with  my  friend, 

who  will  supply  you  if  I  should  be  taken  away."     The  obtrusion  of 


these  personal  matters  upon  your  notice  can  only  be  pardoned,  if  I  can 
show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so,  and  I  think  I  have  that 
reason  in  my  wish  to  illustrate  so  far  as  these  occurrences  may  do  it, 
some  of  the  grounds  of  my  judgment  of  this  man.  To  many  ho 
seemed  harsh,  severe,  and  witliholding;  and  to  many  I  believe  he 
was  so.  But  when  I  have  spoken  to  others  of  the  way  in  which  he 
always  treated  me,  I  have  found  again  and  again,  that  to  others  also 
he  was  equally  kind ;  nor  do  I  think  it  difficult  to  explain  his  char- 
acter on  this  point. 

He  did  not  think  well  of  mankind.  He  was  sagacious  and  sharp- 
eyed,  and  could  detect  through  any  disguise,  any  of  the  many  ele- 
ments of  character  which  constitute  untrustworthiness.  He  saw 
these  quite  too  oft«n ;  and  he  expected  to  see  them  very  often.  And 
therefore  he  distrusted  most  persons ;  and  however  coivbous  in  man- 
ner, kept  them  at  a  distance.  But  he  did  not  love  to  distrust.  Whcro 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  might  safely  give  his  confidence,  he  gave 
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it  as  one  does  what  he  is  glad  to  do ;  he  did  it  fully  and  unreservedly. 
And  then  he  indulged  himself  in  being  kind,  benevolent  and 
useful,  to  a  degree  in  which  if  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience  or  observation,  I  should  say  he  was  surpassed  by  no  man. 

There  was  another  point  in  his  character,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  While  he  exacted  prompt  and  full  obedi- 
eoce  from  all  those  from  whom  he  was  entitled  to  expect  it,  I  never  saw 
in  him  the  slightest  approach  to  a  demand  of  submission  from  any 
who  did  not  stand  in  relations  which  gave  him  or  seemed  to  give  him 
a  right  to  it  If  I  may  again  refer  to  myself,  I  should  say  that  no  one 
more  perfectly  respected  my  freedom  of  thought,  utterance,  or  act, 
than  he  did  through  the  whole  of  our  long  intimacy.  On  many  points 
we  differed  greatly ;  but  he  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  presumed 
upon  our  friendship  or  upon  his  kindness,  to  play  the  master.  Still, 
in  any  case  and  in  any  degree  in  which  he  thought  he  should  be 
master,  he  would  be. 

Of  his  public  relations  you  knew  more  than  I  did.  Of  his  con- 
stant endeavors  to  promote  whatever  seemed  to  him  the  interests  of 
sound  learning;  and  of  his  sagacious  and  generous  aid  to  the  great 
cause  of  education,  you  will  spdak  fully. 

He  was  not  himself  eminent  as  a  scholar.  But  he  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  read  a  good  deal ;  and  read  thoughtfully,  and  with  wise 
selection ;  and  profited  by  what  he  read  ;  and  many  pleasant  conver- 
sations have  I  had  with  him  on  topics  which  his  reading  suggested. 
But  he  was  not  a  scholar ;  and  no  man  was  ever  further  from  a  false 
pretense  of  scholarship. 

During  many  years,  he  was  the  man  whom  I  most  consulted  when 
I  wanted  advice  on  almost  any  subject,  especially  if  of  a  practical 
character.  More  than  any  other  person  whom  I  have  known  he 
seemed  to  me  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  qualities  of  boldness  and 
caution.  Years  ago  I  said  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  both  of  us, 
that  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  living  proof  that  phrenology — as  I  understood 
it — was  entirely  mistaken  in  identifying  fear  with  caution,  by  ascrib- 
ing both  to  the  same  organ.  Be  that  as  it  may,  (and  I  am  no  phrenolo- 
gist,) I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  cautious  than  he  appeared 
to  be  at  all  \fmes  and  on  all  occasions ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
manifest  any  thing  like /<?ar.  I  mean  that  he  decided  slowly,  and  af- 
ter a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  reasons  which  a  very  wide  and  far- 
reaching  \iew  of  the  subject  could  suggest.  But  fear  never  came  in 
to  cloud  his  insight,  or  disturb  his  conclusions,  or  obstruct  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  llow  he  was  to  others  in  this  respect,  I  can  not 
say.    I  knew  him  but  in  few  and  limited  relations,  although  I  knew 
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liim  so  long  and  so  well ;  and  can  only  say  that  to  me  he  seemed 
eminently,  a  man  who  did  not  make  mistakes.  And  I  have  supposed 
that  his  great  success  in  life  was  built  up,  step  by  step,  by  the  samn 
combination  of  caution  and  courage,  of  sagacity  and  executive  force, 
which  I  thought  I  saw  him  consUmtly  manifest. 

If  I  speak  of  liim  with  what  may  appear  to  you  or  others  undu<^ 
commendation,  let  mo  at  least  assert,  by  way  of  apology  if  one  is 
needed,  that  during  a  very  long  i)erio(l  he  had  been  khid  to  me  al- 
ways ;  and  as  kind  to  me  as  was  possible ;  had  never  exacted  from  m«j 
or  seemed  to  desire  any  other  return  than  that  of  an  equal  friendship; 
and  that  in  all  this  I  am  describing,  not  a  day,  nor  an  incident,  but 
thirty  years. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

TlIEOPIIILUS    PAnSON!?. 

P.  S.  I  wrote  the  above  this  morning  in  my  oflice.  As  I  was 
writing  the  last  words,  my  friend  and  colleague  ex-govornor  Wash- 
burn came  in,  and  T  read  the  letter  to  him,  because  I  kuew  that  he 
too  was  intiniatelv  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dwirrht. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  written  just  that.  It  i:< 
all  of  it  his  due.  I  knew  him  well  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}' ; 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  and  confidential  intorcoui-so  on  many 
toj>ics,  and  especially  on  many  of  a  public  or  legislative  character ; 
and  to  the  extent  of  my  own  knowledge  and  belief,  I  fully  indorse 
even'  word  vou  have  said  of  him." 

NOT  E. 

*'\  Debt  of  (Jratitt'de. — Al»out  sovrnti'cii  yonrs  npro,  two  jrradunt:"«  ^-f 
Harvani  Collogo,  wlio  had  resolved  to  enter  ilio  (.'hrislisiTi  ministry  "vvitc  fit  :i 
loss  for  tlio  requisite  peenniary  nicjuis.  and  liad  (leeide<l  to  delny  joining:  tin- 
theolo^eal  solux»l,  until  they  had,  by  their  own  eaniinjrs  from  teuehin^^  orsjoiin. 
other  CK^uipation,  proeurecl  the  needed  amount.  An  c»fler  fi-om  a  .seen»t  waire*.- 
was  made  ihem  of  a  snttieient  sum  to  meet  the  expcn.ses  of  the  Fehool,  if  tliey 
would  uiuiiediately  enter  up(m  its  duties.  The  o 111 r  was  afreptoil  and  exert- 
ing themselves  all  they  eouM  to  aid  thomse Ives  and  lessen  the  burden  up* i!i 
their  s«.ert  t  benefactor.  Ihey  found  always  a  sum  adequate  to  their  needs, 
readv  for  tliem  at  stated  inten'als.  Tliev  eompleted  tlieir  studies,  and  have  now 
lK»en  for  many  years  in  the  ministry,  happy  in  its  labors,  and  grateful  fbr  its 
privileges. 

Tlio  writer  of  this  not'.N  one  of  the  two.  was  long"  wholly  ignorant  of  th-* 
source  of  the  opjiortuno  bounty;  and  when  the  name  of  the  piver  was  aeeideiu- 
ally  discovered,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  forbade  evt-n  a  wonl  of 
jj^ratiiude.  as  the  eonmiunieation  was  ma*!"  to  the  informer  on  tr»ndit'!^'n  o^  yc- 
<:recy,  and  this  condition,  thouprh  not  rijridly  obstTved  V>v  liim.  ecmld  u«>t  but  b«» 
ivsiH'eted  by  the  jiarty  tlnw  informed  of  the  kiu'iness  of  a  biuetactor  who 
insisted  on  remaininjj  unknowni. 

Death  has  now  removed  this  condition. 

Depriveil  of  every  other  oj)]>oriunity  of  e\'i«rts.:ing  his  feelin;r,  a  Christian 
minister  wlio  bas  (Mijoyed  nmcii  in  his  ]»r«.fessioii.  takes  this  ineflitMl  of  ]iayinir 
s«")niethinjr  of  his  debt  of  pratitudl^  and  tlnn  adds  his  humble  ofierinqr  to  the 
numberless  trUnit^s  due  to  the  mrriiorv  of  Kdnmnd  IHvipht." 

[This  Ktt.T  wiLS  written  by  Kev.  Samuel  Osjinoil,  D  ]>.,  of  the  Chureh  of  the 
Messiah.     J^d."| 
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In  all  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States  there  is 
a  daily  social  service  of  devotion  for  the  students.  We  are  not  aware 
of  a  single  exception  to  this  religious  usage.  There  is  doubtless  an 
extensive  and  spreading  impatience  of  religious  forms ;  there  arc  ten- 
dencies in  American  society  and  in  our  political  institutions  which 
G|>erate  to  heighten  this  jealousy ;  there  are  habits  of  speculation 
which  foster  distrust  of  everything  like  constraint  or  fixed  ceremony 
in  the  concerns  of  faith ;  even  among  some  avowed  Christian  believers, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  special  spirituality,  there  exists  a  theory  that  every 
exercise  of  worship  is  false  which  is  not  strictly  spontaneous,  and  accord- 
ingly that  to  compel  attendance  on  a  prayer  is  both  an  absurdity  in  ad- 
ministration and  an  afiront  to  piety.  But,  thus  far,  these  views  have 
not,  where  our  knowledge  extends,  organized  any  considerable  semi- 
nary, for  cither  sex,  in  which  the  inmates  are  not  regularly  assembled 
to  own  their  daily  dependence  on  the  Almighty  Father,  to  confess 
Christ,  and  to  implore  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Whatever  the  notions 
or  doubts  of  educators  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  practically  felt  that 
gome  sort  of  moral  power  is  lodged  in  such  an  observance.  An  indis- 
tinct sense  lingers  in  the  mind  that  somehow  the  interests  most  sacred 
and  most  prized,  in  these  assemblies  of  youths,  are  at  least  safer  with  it 
than  without  it.  Whether  its  essential  spiritual  comeliness  and  dig- 
nity are  generally  recognized  or  not,  the  venerable  traditions  of  Christ- 
endom sustain  it  and  demand  it.  To  a  literary  institution  wholly 
renouncing  it,  the  community  would  find  a  grave  difficulty  in  contin- 
uing lis  confidence. 

With  the  right-minded  guardians  and  officers  of  education  it  be- 
comes a  vital  and  important  question,  how  to  conduct  these  exercises 
80  that  they  shall  fulfil  the  manifest  purpose  of  their  appointment ; 
have  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  shape ;  bring  a  devout  sacrifice  as  well  as  a 
bodily  attendance ;  diffuse  a  hallowing  infiucncc  over  the  restless  and 
Aagcr  life  congregated  there ;  awaken  strong  resolves  and  pure  aspira- 
tions, call  down  the  answer  and  benediction  of  Heaven.     In  many 
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instances,  as  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  the  method  is  far 
from  satisfactory  either  to  those  that  listen  or  those  that  lead.  Some- 
times the  whole  performance  appears  like  a  performance  merely,  —  a 
mechanical  repetition,  a  lifeless  routine,  negative  at  best,  a  scenio 
exhibition,  too  familiar  to  be  interesting,  and  too  bare  to  be  beauti^, 
—  a  simulacrum.  But  it  is  instantly  known  that  it  cannot  be  that^ 
without  being  something  worse  than  that.  Professing  to  be  com- 
munion with  God,  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  acts  of  which  man  is 
capable,  the  moment  it  degenerates  into  a  heartless  function  it  falls 
below  respectability  into  profanity,  becoming  as  offensive  to  the  Om- 
niscient Majesty  as  it  is  irksome  to  the  compelled  participators. 
Sometimes  the  occasion  is  one  of  listlessness.  Sometimes  it  is  a  scene 
of  positive  disorder.  So  many  are  the  elements  to  be  reconciled,  in 
fact,  and  so  delicate  the  conditions  of  a  sacred  success,  that  it  may  be 
said,  we  presume,  without  hazard,  that  the  result  is  very  rarely  all 
that  is  desired. 

Perhaps  the  first  condition  of  any  adequate  benefit  from  the  ser- 
vice is  that  it  be  treated  by  all  that  are  responsible  for  it  as  a  reality ; 
as  what  it  pretends  to  be ;  as  real  prayer.  After  all,  to  a  striking 
degree,  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  whole  institution  will  insensibly  take 
their  character  from  the  manifest  spirit  and  bearing  of  its  principal  con- 
ductors. Let  it  be  plain  to  every  hearer  and  witness  that  in  these 
gatherings  there  is  more  than  a  pretence  of  praying.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  in  one  at  least,  in  him  who  is  speaking,  and  in  as  many  as  do  truly 
accompany  him,  man  is  verily  speaking  to  his  Maker,  and  speaking  in 
an  humble  expectation  that  he  shall  be  heard; — telling  his  real  wants, 
acknowledging  sins  that  he  really  deplores,  breathing  requests  for  helps 
and  blessings  that  he  really  desires.  A  nameless  power  and  impres- 
sion will  inevitably  go  with  such  devotions.  Artifice  will  be  driven 
out.  The  ingenuities  of  invention,  in  thought  or  phrase,  will  never  so 
pass  the  line  of  simplicity  as  to  trespass  on  the  awful  sanctity  of 
the  Ineffable  Presence  invoked.  Excess  of  human  elaboration  and 
indolent  neglect  are  equally  alien  from  a  veritable  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  And  nowhere  is  either  error  more  likely  to  be  seen 
through  and  despised  than  in  an  auditory  of  young  men.  Their  quick 
moral  instincts,  and  their  yet  unperverted  habit  of  judging  without 
the  bias  of  a  mere  current  and  institutional  propriety,  render  them 
accurate  and  searching  critics  of  sincerity. 

Were  the  modern  naturalistic  theory  of  prayer  and  its  effects  to 
be  generally  accepted,  our  suggestions  would,  of  course,  be  impcrti- 
nent.  That  theory,  making  all  devotion  not  only  dramatic,  but  illu- 
sory, and  ascribing  all  its  apparent  effects  to  a  reactionary  excitement  of 
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the  worshipper's  own  fiiculties,  tarns  the  idea  of  reality  into  ridicule. 
We  are  to  go  through  the  genuflexion,  the  mumbling,  the  expectant 
posture,  the  use  of  the  vocative  case,  the  solemn  tone  and  pleading 
cadence,  and  measured  form  of  stately  language,  just  as  if  God  heard 
and  might  answer,  but  with  a  perfectly  cool  private  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  mind,  all  the  while,  that  the  display  is  purely 
scenic,  the  Deity  himself  being  as  much  removed  from  the  transaction 
as  he  is  from  the  praying-machine  of  the  Eastern  idolater.     Indeed, 
is  there  a  Deity  left?    AVhere  is  he  ?    What  is  his  care  for  his  crea- 
tures 7     Of  what  nature  are  those  affections  that  enjoin  prayer  as  a 
duty,  under  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  heard,  only  to  cheat  first  the 
credulous  intellect,  and  then  mock  the  disappointed  heart?    This  can- 
not be  the  (rod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  so  wonderfully  and  tenderly  revealed  to  his  children,  when  it  was 
affirmed  of  him  that  he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  notices 
the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  who  has  compressed  the  whole  mystery 
and  rationale  of  prayer  into  the  one  gracious  and  eternal  pledge,  — 
''  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  believiog,  that  shall  ye  receive."    Nothing 
can  more  effectually  dissipate  veneration  and  explode  worship,  whether 
among  the  young  or  the  old,  than  this  superficial  and  impious  inter- 
pretation, which  is  offered  by  some  nominal  teachers  of  the  Bible  to 
their  pupils.     It  justifies  the  worst  sneers  that  recklessness  and  infi- 
delity have  thrown  at  a  histrionic,  hypocritical   priesthood.      It  is 
as  short-sighted  and  self-contradictory  as  it  is  insulting  to  our  man- 
hood.    If  we  are  to  pray  only  to  warm  our  emotions,  kindle  our  ener- 
gies, elevate  our  mood,  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  heard,  as  by  a 
fetch,  while  He  to  whom  the  offering  professes  to  ascend  sits  with 
sublime  unconcern  in  a  distant  chamber  of  the  universe,  or  slumbers 
like  Brahm,  then  it  is  obvious  only  they  will  pray  who  have  not  yet 
found  out  the  secret  of  the  trick ;  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise, or  to  offer  a  reason  for  it,  will  be  to  dispel  the  charm  and  abolish 
the  practice !   Probably  the  notion  was  broached  to  protect  the  uniform- 
ity of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  a  part  of  the  qualified 
Pantheism  that  b  so  apt  to  attend  certain  stages  of  an  immature  and 
conceited  science.     But  Nature's  reputation  is  not  to  be  saved  by 
limiting  the  freedom  or  power  of  God.     AVe  shall  not  vindicate  cre- 
ation by  binding  the  Creator.     How  it  is  that  the  free-will  of  God  plays 
into  the  order  of  his  works,  and  yet  that  he  heareth  and  considereth  the 
faint  cry  of  the  least  of  his  poor  offspring,  is  a  wonder  that  science  will 
not  solve,  at  least  till  it  passes  over  from  its  acknowledged  province 
of  analyzing,  classifying  and  discovering  facts,  to  define  and  exhibit 
the  esBODce  of  being.     No :  Education,  from  its  very  beginnings,  muat 
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render  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.  The  outward  exer- 
cises of  adoration  must  rest  on  a  serene,  immovable  confidence  in 
the  personality  of  God,  in  the  communications  of  his  Spirit  to  man, 
in  his  willingness  to  draw  nigh  to  them  that  draw  nigh  to  him,  in  all 
those  emotional  attributes  that  move  his  Infinite  Heart  to  answer  to 
the  sigh  of  pain,  the  tremblings  of  fear,  the  throb  of  hope,  the  anguish 
of  penitence,  and  the  jojful  upspringing  of  love  in  every  tempted 
and  ciTing  child.  There  must  be  a  reality.  Except  for  this  it 
will  be  viiin  to  make  room,  in  the  curriculum  of  secular  institutions, 
for  sanctinionicus  addresses  to  the  Most  High.  To  preceptors  and 
pupils  alike,  the  ceremonies  of  the  chapel,  so  far  from  being  efiectual, 
will  not  even  be  decent,  but  a  dismal  conspiracy  of  mutual  imposi- 
tion and  make-believe,  —  an  awful  initiation  not  only  into  the  darkness 
of  unbelief,  but  into  the  crime  of  a  sacrilegious  lie. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  a  literary  institution  will  naturally 
impart  a  somewhat  local  and  ppecial  character  to  the  petitions  and 
thanksgivings  offered  before  its  members.  Young  men  are  not  insen- 
sible to  this  direct  and  peculiar  reference  to  their  wants.  It  touches 
their  feelings  and  carries  them  more  easily  up  to  the  Mercy-Seat. 
Thorough  and  relcntle.?s  despisers  of  every  species  of  cant,  and  com- 
monly sensitive  to  scntimentalism,  no  class  of  persons  will  be  found 
more  readily  and  cordially  to  appreciate  a  kind  word  or  a  considerate 
desire  in  their  behalf.  Whatever  the  negligence  of  that  external  air 
which,  in  youth,  is  so  often  found  to  be  the  uncomely  and  graceless 
mask  of  honest  gratitude  and  trust,  they  still  like  to  know  that  their 
teachers  care  enough  for  their  best  welfare  really  to  pray  for  it. 
Thoughtless  and  impulsive  in  their  hours  of  social  amusement,  they 
are  yet  bound  in  esteem  and  affection  to  those  set  over  them,  who 
remember  their  troubles,  sympathize  with  their  conflicts  and  discour- 
agements, and  entreat  Cod  to  bless  their  life,  their  homes,  their  friends, 
their  studies,  their  reci[»rocal  relations  with  their  instructors,  their 
bodies,  their  sports.  And,  therefore,  allusions  to  the  passing  events  of 
their  experience,  to  the  little  incidents  of  the  community,  and  to  their 
individual  trials,  if  made  in  a  manly  tone  and  with  some  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  apt  to  engage  their  interest,  and  aid  the  best  impres- 
sion of  the  service.  The  differing  usages  of  sects,  as  well  as  early 
associations,  will  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  frequency  and 
particularity  of  such  allusions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  avoid  what  may  provoke  comments,  excite  curiosity,  or  raise  so 
much  as  a  (|ue>tion  of  taste.  Undoubtedly  those  are  everywhere  the 
best  public  prayers  vliich  at  once  enlist  the  most  entire  and  respect- 
ful attention,  by  their  fitness,  variety  and  earnestness,  while  they  are 
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being  offered,  and  are  afterwards  treated  with  siloncc.  For,  in  respect 
to  worship,  considered  as  a  product  of  human  thought  or  original- 
ity, silence  is  a  higher  tribute  than  the  most  approving  criticism 
—except,  perhaps,  in  those  confidential  intimacies  where  friends  take 
sacred  counsel  together  about  the  deepest  things.  And  whatever 
the  specific  mention  of  the  supplication  may  be,  it  will  never  be 
inyested  with  so  august  a  dignity,  nor  raised  so  completely  above  all 
cavil  or  levity,  as  when  it  can  be  put  into  some  words  out  of  the 
Inspired  Book. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  what  other  exercises  should  attend  the 
offering  of  prayer.  But  in  this  regard  we  apprehend  there  is  already 
a  considerable  uniformity  of  usage,  and  that  the  simple  schedule  usu- 
ally followed  is  not  far  from  the  best.  Of  course  the  Scriptures  will 
be  read.  Here  again  let  there  be  no  formality.  Let  the  passages  be 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and  they  may  be  profita- 
bly selected  from  almost  every  part  of  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old.  Sometimes  a  consecutive  passage,  or  even  a  short  book  may  be 
read  on  successive  days,  with  a  certain  advantage  in  keeping  up  the 
connection  in  the  narrative  or  argument.  But  sequences  of  that  sort 
often  fall,  we  have  thought,  into  a  kind  of  visible  mechanism,  which 
young  men  do  not  love.  It  looks  like  a  saving  of  trouble,  and  they 
feel  put  upon.  Further,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  as  ii  it  were  an 
exercise  in  elocution.  The  grand  object  is  to  bring  out  the  meaning, 
snd  get  it  in  contact  with  the  hearer's  soul,  with  as  little  showing  of 
self  as  possible.  Whoso  has  reached  into  the  depths  of  the  Bible's 
heart  will  read  it  well.  Some  men's  reading  of  it  is  more  original, 
more  suggestive  of  new  ideas,  than  some  other  men's  sermons.  And 
this  is  no  declaimer's  device.  It  comes  by  a  profound  spiritual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inmost  sense  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Whether  brief  remarks  could  be  profitably  thrown  in,  not  to 
convey  doctrine,  but  simply  to  uncover  and  explain  the  text,  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  some  of  our  colleges  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayer  are  accom- 
panied by  a  hymn,  sung  by  a  choir,  or,  perhaps  better  yet,  by  the 
general  body  of  the  students.  Wo  are  convinced  the  value  of  this 
addition  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  In  all  true,  simple  sacred 
music  there  is  a  nameless  effect  of  good,  against  which  few  exception:!  1 
breasts  are  wholly  steeled.  It  falls  in  with  the  better  inclinations  and 
hopes.  It  soothes  irritability.  It  abates  appetite.  It  shames  mean- 
ness and  lust.  It  assists  the  incipient  resolves  of  the  penitent.  It 
comforts  grief.  It  put?  the  whole  mind  into  a  more  appropriate  atti- 
tude for  the  prayer  that  comes  after,  unconsciously  opening  the  lilddca 
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aveDues  by  which  hcaveDl j  blessings  flow  down  to  nourish  the  growths 
of  character.  Probably  this  effect  lies  more  with  the  strain  of  har- 
mony than  with  the  words.  Hence  the  greatest  pains  and  discretion 
are  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  style  of  the  music,  —  seeking  to  combine 
the  noblest  practicable  artistic  with  the  purest  religious  expression, 
attaining  animation  without  a  florid  movement,  and  solemnity  rather 
than  surprises  or  startling  transitions.  Operatic  flourishes  and  com- 
plicated fugues  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  chapel  as  rhetorical  con- 
fessions of  sin.  Chants,  if  there  is  patience  enough  for  the  discipline 
and  practice,  are  more  appropriate  for  praise  than  any  kind  of  psalm- 
ody. If  a  hymn  is  sung,  let  it  be  a  hymn.  A  hymn  is  not  a  chapter 
of  didactics,  nor  a  moral  essay,  nor  a  piece  of  reasoning,  nor  a  precept, 
nor  a  creed,  nor  an  exhortation,  nor  a  narrative,  nor  a  catalogue  of 
virtues,  nor  an  inventory  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  A 
hymn  is  an  aspiration  cast  into  poetical  language.  Its  purpose  is  to 
stir  devout  feeling,  —  at  the  same  time  conducting  the  soul  in  a  peni- 
tential or  jubilant  frame  to  heaven,  and  quickening  within  it  those 
social  affections  of  humanity  which  prove  mankind  to  be  of  one  blood, 
in  one  brotherhood,  under  one  Father.  Nor  can  any  group  of  human 
beings  be  anywhere  found  in  whom  these  sentiments  may  be  often 
waked  to  a  grander  purpose  than  a  band  of  companions,  already  asso- 
ciated in  thfi  little  commonwealth  and  the  intense  politics  of  their 
academic  economy,  and  destined  soon  to  take  central  and  command- 
ing places  in  the  nation,  for  Christ,  or  against  him. 

Recent  debates,  in  many  quarters,  have  broached  the  question 
whether  congregational  worship  is  not,  in  some  sense,  disowning  its 
own  name,  by  being  practically  the  least  congregational  of  any  wor- 
ship in  the  world.  Even  if  the  sacerdotal  idea  has  gone  out,  a  ser- 
vice confined  exclusively  to  one  oflSiciating  individual  retains  the  priest. 
To  what  extent  a  liturgical  practice  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  our  colleges,  where  men  of  all  denominations  are  assembled, 
is  a  point  to  be  determined  rather  by  cautious  and  guarded  experi- 
ment than  by  preconceived  opinion,  or  precipitate  guess-work.  We 
cannot  conceive  why  such  experiment  should  not  be  freely  made,  and 
conducted  with  forbearance  and  good-will  on  all  sides.  Among  all 
parties  there  is,  as  we  suppose,  a  common  interest  in  finding  out  the 
best  mode.  Surely  we  can  afford,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  purify  our- 
selves of  the  sectarian  suspicion  and  the  ecclesiastical  narrowness 
which  would  reject  the  best,  or  refuse  to  search  for  it,  because  it 
might  involve  the  adoption  of  a  neighbor's  way,  instead  of  the  pursuit 
of  our  own.  We  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
Scriptures  could  be  generally  read  alternately,  as  according  to  the 
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Hebrew  parallelism,  or  responsivelj,  between  the  minister  and  the 
congregation,  in  oar  colleges  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  it  would  aid 
the  whole  object,  bj  giving  the  laymen  something  so  do,  by  enlivening 
the  mind,  by  fixing  the  eye,  by  engaging  two  senses  and  a  tongue  in 
the  service,  instead  of  hearing  alone.  A  free  use  of  different  methods 
is  better  than  bondage  to  any  one.  Respecting  the  prayer  itself,  we 
&el  very  sure  of  this :  it  should  be  either  expressly  and  obviously 
liturgical,  or  else  be  strictly  extemporaneous,  having  the  natural  ver- 
bal variety  of  a  spontaneous  exercise.  What  pretends  to  be  the  latter, 
and  yet  consists  of  a  familiar  repetition  of  clauses,  whether  following 
in  a  certain  order  or  not,  is  almost  certain  to  become  subject,  at  last, 
to  unfavorable  notice,  and  to  fix  upon  the  service  a  reputation  of 
heartless  routine. 

Common  sense  and  observation  teach  that  the  entire  daily  service 
diould  be  short,  —  not  extending  over  twenty  minutes,  altogether,  at 
the  longest  Fifteen  are  better  than  twenty.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
settling  this  matter  by  abstract  notions,  or  to  chafe  at  necessity,  or  to 
expect  a  promiscuous  troop  of  boys,  or  men  either,  to  be  saints,  and  to 
keep  positions  of  discomfort  all  the  more  quietly  because  they  &tigue 
the  limbs.  Edification  is  the  object,  and  edification  should  supply 
the  rule. 

And,  as  to  the  bodily  posture,  there  is  still  occasion  for  experiment 
It  ou^t  certainly  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  room.  Sabbath 
iBsemblies  may  continue  to  affront  decency,  by  the  present  mixed  and 
vulgar  manners,  if  they  will ;  but  in  the  decorum  of  a  college  or 
sehool  such  irregularity  should  be  forbidden  as  an  offence.  If  prin- 
dples  of  absolute  adaptation  and  correspondence  were  to  govern  the 
matter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  appropriate  postures 
for  the  house  of  God  would  be  standing  during  praise  (i.  e.,  in  all 
finging  and  the  responsive  readings  of  the  Bible),  kneeling  or  indin^ 
ing  the  head  and  body  during  confession  and  prayer ,  and  sitting  to 
hear  the  discourse^  or  the  lessons  read,  by  the  minister.  In  daily 
ohapel  services  this  order  may  be  found  impracticable,  on  the  score 
of  the  maintenance  of  stillness,  or  the  supposed  necessity  of  keeping 
the  persons  of  the  pupils  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  government. 
Certainly  the  body  during  the  prayer  —  the  most  important  of  the  ser- 
vices—  should  have  the  greatest  degree  of  ease  consistent  with  a  proper 
dignity,  so  aa  to  furnish  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the  mind. 
Trifling  aocessories  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Where  it  can  be  done,  a 
palpable  help  would  be  gained  to  the  silence,  and  thus  to  the  just 
UDpressioii  of  the  place,  by  some  sort  of  carpeting  on  the  floor. 

Ihe  diief  perplexities  attending  the  subject  arise  from  what  w^ 
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just  referred  to,  —  the  connection  of  the  devotions  with  the  discipline. 
Just  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  that  connection  ought 
to  be  at  once  and  completely  dissolved.  That  this  has  not  been  more 
generally  done  in  our  colleges  betokens  an  indifference  to  the  highest 
claims  of  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  spirit,  painful  to  think  of.  In 
this  direction,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  great  call  for  reformation. 
The  secular  administration  of  a  college  is  one  thing,  and  should  rest 
on  its  own  legitimate  resources.  The  worship  of  God  is  another 
thing,  and  should  have  no  other  relation  to  the  former  than  that  of  a 
morally  pervasive  and  sanctifying  influence.  The  chapel  is  not  a  con- 
stabulary contrivance,  nor  the  chaplain  a  drill-sergeant.  The  Bible 
is  no  substitute  for  a  policeman's  club,  nor  for  a  proctor's  vigilance. 
In  some  seminaries,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  final  cause  for  prayers 
were  a  convenient  convocation  of  the  scholars,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
roll-call.  They  must  be  somehow  brought  together,  in  order  to  come 
under  the  eye  of  a  monitor  and  be  counted,  and  so  they  are  summoned 
to  praise  God.  Now  we  maintain  —  and  surely  it  is  a  case  that  needs 
no  other  argument  than  an  appeal  to  common  Christian  feeling  —  that 
uU  this  should  be  forthwith  changed.  A  spiritual  approach  to  the 
Almighty  Source  of  Truth  should  not  be  compromised  by  an  extrinsic 
annoyance.  If  any  students  come  to  prayers  reluctantly,  their  reluc- 
tance should  not  be  aggravated  by  the  additional  odium  of  an  aca- 
demic economy  put  under  a  sacred  disguise.  Physical  constraint 
should  not  thrust  its  disagreeable  features  unnecessarily  into  the 
sanctuary.  And  therefore  such  arrangements  should  be  secured  that, 
by  classes  or  otherwise,  the  presence  of  the  students  on  the  spot  might 
be  certified  at  the  given  hour,  independently  of  the  chapel  ser\'ice. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  easily  satisfied  that  the  attendance 
should  be  universal,  and  should  be  required;  and  also  that  entire 
order  and  a  decorous  deportment  should  be  positively  enforced  under 
strict  sanctions.  These  are  indispensable  conditions  of  any  proper 
effect  of  the  service,  whether  on  the  devoutly  disposed  or  the  reckless. 
jMoreover,  the  reasons  for  them  are  plain,  and  find  a  substantiating 
authority  in  every  human  breast  Let  the  compulsion  bo  exercised 
in  a  kind  spirit,  and  be  patiently  explained.  The  reverence  that 
demands  it  should  be  evident  in  the  officer's  own  soul  and  bearing. 
Only,  behind  the  reasonable  persuasion  —  a  silent,  retiring,  but  ever- 
present  force  —  should  stand  the  imperative  figure  of  law,  always  in 
abeyance,  but  always  there.  And  above  all,  as  just  urged,  let  not  the 
cause  of  this  compulsion  be  mixed  up  with  a  secular  regulation,  but  de- 
pend on  its  own  inherent  rectitude  and  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will. 
The  student  is  to  understand  that  he  must  come ;  but  then  this  "  must" 
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has  DOthing  to  do  with  the  local  policy.  It  is  the  combined  dictate 
of  revelatioD,  of  history,  of  human  want  and  welfare,  and  of  the  ripest 
judgment  of  the  best  men.  So  an  external  order  must  be  maintained. 
The  intrinsic  right  of  the  matter  is  satisfied  in  no  other  way.  Dis- 
turbance, levity,  whispering,  the  furtive  use  of  a  book  or  pencil,  a 
slouched  dress,  or  a  lounging  attitude,  should  all  be  prohibited  at  every 
cost.  If  the  pupil  pleads  that  his  heart  is  not  in  the  service,  and  that 
an  outside  compliance  is  an  insincerity,  the  fallacy  can  easily  be  shown 
him.  The  rule  comes  to  aid  his  deficiency,  and  disposes  everything 
to  facilitate  an  interested  participation,  iksides,  there  are  others 
close  by  who  are  really  and  thoughtfully  worshipping,  entitled  to  deco- 
rous surroundings.  There  is  not  the  least  hostility  to  free  and  cor- 
dial devotions  in  such  regulations.  Every  sensible  man  knows  that 
his  strongest  and  happiest  and  healthiest  labors  are  braced  up  and 
kept  in  place  by  law.  Every  transition  from  term-time  to  vacation, 
or  from  professional  tasks  to  purely  voluntary  ones,  illustrates  that. 
As  we  lately  heard  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  unremitting  scientific 
minds,  —  one  where  we  should  have  hardly  suspected  the  existence 
of  any  such  reliance,  express  it,  —  **  Our  most  spontaneous  studies 
have  to  be  subjected  to  some  form  of  constraint."  We  get  our  free- 
dom under  a  yoke.  Almost  every  busy  man  who  would  acquire  an 
extra  language  must  put  himself  in  bondage  to  a  clock  or  a  door- 
bell, till  habit  takes  the  place  of  the  private  teacher.  The  spiritual 
motions  of  man  are  no  exception  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  constitution. 
They  are  not  discredited  by  being  regulated.  Besides,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  college  or  a  school  is  that  its  members  arc  **  under 
tutors  and  governors ; "  and  the  success  of  every  part  of  the  educa- 
Uonal  process  depends  on  the  forming  hand  of  law.  Here,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  true  principle :  the  secular  discipline  of  an  institution 
has  no  right  to  subordinate  the  devotions  to  itself,  nor  to  use  them  for 
its  purposes;  but  those  devotions  demand  a  rational  and  gracious 
discipline  of  their  own,  in  keeping  with  their  dignity,  and  precise 
enough  for  their  external  protection. 

Though  perfect  order,  or  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  it, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  after  the  form  of  the  exercise  is  determined, 
we  hold  that  Christian  pains  should  be  taken  to  remove  every  burden- 
some element  and  circumstance  pertaining  to  it.  A  principal  one  is 
aftcQ  found  in  an  imseasonable  hour.  The  lessons  and  lectures  of 
college,  especially  when  the  numbers  of  students  are  large,  require  a 
long  day.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  day  should  begin 
with  public  prayers.  This  o^n  brings  that  service  so  early  that  the 
prayer-bell  acts  as  a  wrench  to  pull  the  reluctant  attendants  out  ot 
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their  beds.  This  is  laying  upon  a  duty,  which  needs  every  accessory 
to  make  it  agreeable  and  attractive,  a  foreign  and  extrinsic  load,  giv- 
ing it  a  bad  reputation.  During  our  own  college  course,  rooming 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  chapel,  we  attended  prayers,  through  the 
whole  winter,  at  six  o'clock,  —  both  that  duty  and  a  succeeding  reci- 
tation of  an  hour  being  performed  by  candle-light.  The  hardsnip 
was  not  at  all  too  great  for  a  vigorous  training,  and  we  never  got  an 
absence-mark.  But,  taking  the  habits  of  the  people  as  they  are,  and 
especially  of  the  more  luxurious  classes,  this  hour,  or  anything  like  it, 
would  bo  accounted  barbarous  and  cruel ;  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
sider it  inexpedient.  We  account  it  an  irreverence  to  bring  inevita- 
ble and  superfluous  dislike  on  any  worship.  Morning  prayers  should 
be  held  at  an  hour  when  every  healthy  student  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  up  and  dressed.  Otherwise,  a  habit  of  feeling  and  of 
speaking  is  gradually  engendered  incompatible  with  due  veneration. 

In  Harvard  University  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  within  a 
year  or  two,  of  assembling  for  morning  prayers  after  breakfast,  and 
indeed  at  two  or  three  different  times,  in  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been  favorable  to  making  the  prayers 
the  first  exercise,  before  breakfast ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  students  themselves,  both  on  the  score  of  natural  fitness 
and  personal  convenience.  The  subject  justifies  an  extensive  com- 
parison of  dificrcnt  judgments  and  experiences. 

At  Harvard,  at  Brown,  and  perhaps  at  other  institutions,  the  cus- 
tom of  an  evening  service  has  been  suspended.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  one  daily  assembling  for 
prayers.  There  were  various  reasons.  The  appointments  of  tho 
buildings  generally  require  that,  if  held  at  all,  that  exercise  should 
come  at  night-fall,  and  not  at  the  more  intrinsically  suitable  time  of 
retiring  to  rest.  But,  during  the  winter,  night-fall  comes  in  the 
midst  of  the  day's  work.  At  all  seasons,  that  part  of  the  day  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  out-of-door  exercise,  and  by  many  to  dis- 
tant walks.  Frequently  the  students  are  engaged,  in  large  companies, 
in  their  noisiest  and  most  exciting  sports.  From  these  stirring  and 
jovial  games,  altogether  proper  and  wholesome  in  their  place,  tho 
tide  of  animal  spirits  running  at  its  height,  a  stroke  of  the  bell  sum- 
mons them  suddenly  to  a  reverential  homage  of  their  Maker.  It  is 
not  in  (iuman  nature  to  make  that  quick  transition  with  entire  dignity, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  homage.  At  any  rate,  it  is  observable 
enough  that  the  evening  worship  is  far  less  impressive  and  edifying 
taan  the  morning.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  change  has  been 
instituted,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  with  such  manifest  and 
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unequivocal  advantage,  that  the  officers  in  these  colleges  would  be 
kIow  to  return  to  the  former  usage.  But  here  again  a  longer  expe- 
rience must  finally  decide. 

This  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  that  whatever  sacrifices  of  comfort,  or 
effort  of  the  will,  this  attendance  may  demand,  the  sacrifices  and 
the  effort  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  board  of  government  and  instruction 
along  with  the  pupils.  AVith  a  few  allowances,  the  prayers  are  indeed 
just  as  important  for  the  one  class  as  the  other.  If  the  officers  are 
absent,  it  is  at  least  natural  that  the  pupils  should  tacitly  ask  why  they 
are  obliged  to  be  present.  The  great  law  of  voluntary  self-denial 
comes  into  action  here,  as  in  so  many  of  the  relations  of  teachers  to 
their  scholars.  Say  what  we  will  about  universal  principles,  the  eth- 
ics of  a  college  and  a  school  are  peculiar.  They  exempt  from  no 
general  duty,  but  they  impose  special  and  local  ones  of  their  own. 
The  great  universal  principle  is  to  do  the  most  good  in  all  circum- 
stances. So  sensitive  are  the  moral  sympathies  of  these  seminaries, 
that  a  conscientious,  high-principled  Christian  teacher  will  put  away 
from  him  many  an  indulgence  otherwise  harmless,  and  cheerfully  take  up 
many  a  task  otherwise  needless,  solely  from  a  reference  to  the  moral 
purity  of  those  under  his  care,  and  in  deference  to  that  grand  ethical 
law  so  nobly  interpreted  by  Paul  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  to  the  Ro- 
mans. We  are  persuaded  that  very  much  of  the  present  disaffection  in 
these  institutions  at  the  exacted  attendance  would  gradually  disappear, 
if  it  were  seen  that  the  officers  all  regularly  came  of  their  own  accord. 
Nor  should  they  come  merely  to  use  an  oversight  of  the  under-gradu- 
ates.  That  may  be  done  incidentally.  The  prime  purpose  should 
be  to  engage  honestly  in  the  worship,  to  offer  praise  and  supplication 
to  the  Lord  of  life,  to  learn  that  august  lesson  of  faith  and  love 
toward  Him,  of  whom  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  dioweth  knowledge,''  which  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  strong 
and  the  wise,  as  for  the  weak  and  simple. 

We  come  back  from  the  details  of  method, —  none  of  which  can  be 
insignificant  where  the  end  is  so  high, —  to  the  spiritual  forces  involved, 
and  the  infinite  object  contemplated.  God,  who  alone  is  true,  has 
promised  that  he  will  hear  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  has  condi- 
tioned the  b^stowment  of  his  richest  blessings  on  their  being  sought 
in  ainglenees  of  heart.  The  history  of  our  country  is  all  bright  with 
evidences  how  he  watches  over  the  nurseries  of  a  pure  learning,  and  from 
the  vary  beginning  has  turned  the  seats  of  Christian  education  into  foun- 
tains to  gladden  the  wilderness  and  the  city  of  God.  *'  Such  prayers 
AS  Br.  Dwi^t  poured  forth  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  when,  in 
the  agony  of  his  spirit,  he  wrestled  with  God,  as  well  as  struggled 
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with  men,  for  the  victory  over  error  and  sin,  never  fall  powerless 
on  the  ear  of  man  or  God,  never  &il  to  carry  the  worshippers 
into  the  very  presence  of  their  Maker.'*  Nor  was  it  ever  plainer 
than  now,  that  the  healing  branch  of  devotion  needs  to  be  thrown 
into  the  head  waters  of  popular  intelligence  to  sweeten  their  bitter- 
ness. Intellectual  pride,  a  cultured  self-will,  unbelieving  science, 
literary  conceit,  all  lift  their  disgusting  signals  to  show  us  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  world  is  not  to.  be  mistaken  for  the  wisdom  of 
Heaven.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  what  kind  of  power  ?  A  power 
of  beneficence,  or  a  power  of  destruction  ?  That  depends  on  other 
questions.  For  what  is  knowledge  sought  ?  To  whom  is  it  conse- 
crated ?  Into  whose  name  is  it  baptized  ?  Let  us  save  ourselves,  if 
we  may,  from  a  brain  developed  only  to  bo  demonized,  and  from  the 
delusion  of  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  only  to  bo  brought  into  a 
poor  bondage  to  ambition.  Knowledge  is  not  sufficient  of  itself. 
Now,  as  of  old,  and  forever,  it  must  wait  reverently  on  the  Unseen, 
and  kneel  in  lowly  faith.  Men  may  talk  of  the  pure  and  passionless 
air  of  scientific  research,  of  the  certainties  of  scientific  deduction,  of 
the  absoluteness  of  scientific  conclusions,  decrying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  strifes,  and  altercations,  and  fluctuations  of  theology,  as  if  thereby 
to  affirm  some  independence  of  thought  on  God,  or  some  superiority 
of  the  understanding  over  the  heart.  It  is  an  impertinent  compar- 
ison and  an  insane  jealousy.  Let  them  explore  their  own  fallacies. 
Let  them  not  confound  theology  and  religion,  nor  the  processes  of 
science  with  its  ultimate  results.  Let  them  read  the  biographies  of 
scholars,  and  the  history  of  thought ;  let  them  trace  the  course  of  the 
principal  scientific  discoveries  within  the  last  dozen  years ;  let  them 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  quarrels  of  authors,  and  the  disputes  of 
schools,  and  the  gossip  of  cliques.  They  will  soon  find  that  petty 
contentions  are  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  councils,  though  Heaven 
knows  their  air  is  too  foul  and  vexed  with  them.  They  will  see  that 
everywhere  the  mind  wants  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit ;  that  educa- 
tion without  piety  is  only  a  multiplying  of  the  means  of  mischief; 
and  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  much  to  teach  scholars  humil- 
ity, as  to  comfort  the  illiterate.  No  :  those  who  say  such  things  are 
not  the  strong  friends  of  science,  nor  the  true  advocates  of  her  dig- 
nity, but  novitiates  in  her  sacred  tuition,  and  flippant  champions  whom 
she  disowns.  Knowledge  and  faith  have  one  interest,  one  aim,  one 
God  and  Saviour  to  confess  and  serve ;  and  therefore  over  every  step 
in  education,  every  lesson  in  learning,  every  day  of  the  student's  tricu 
and  tempted  life,  should  be  spread  the  hallowing  peace  and  the  sav 
ing  benediction  of  prayer. 
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Seep  down  ia  their  souls  students  feel  this.  At  least  in  their 
better  moments  they  realize  it.  Even  the  most  impulsive  and  incon- 
siderate have  some  dim,  instinctive  witnessing  within  them  that  it  is 
good  to  call  on  God.  Many  an  earnest  believer  has  felt  his  first  re- 
newing convictions,  the  first  strong  grasp  of  the  hand  of  remorse,  the  first 
touch  of  penitential  sorrow,  amidst  these  apparently  neglected  entrea- 
ties. The  sure  arrow  from  the  Divine  Word  has  there  reached  many  a 
haughty  and  obdurate  heart  The  silent  struggle  in  a  young  man*s 
exposed  nature,  between  early  principle  and  fierce  solicitation,  has 
often  received  there  the  blessed  help  that  secured  the  victory  to  vir- 
tue. Some  germ  of  holy  resolution  has  found  nourishment,  and  light 
and  air  to  grow  in.  Some  half-formed  plan  of  dissipation  or  vicious 
amusement  has  there  risen  up  in  its  hideous  aspect,  and  been  forever 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  broken  to  pieces.  Some  yielding  rectitude 
or  diastity  has  been  reassured  and  set  on  its  blameless  way  again  in 
gratitude  and  joy.  Images  of  home  have  come  before  the  closed  eyes. 
Hie  voices  of  mother  and  sister,  of  the  affectionate  pastor  that  child- 
hood had  revered,  and  of  many  a  saint  on  earth  or  angel  in  heaven 
beside,  have  seemed  to  speak  and  plead  in  the  simple,  fervent  peti- 
tions. Could  the  secrets  hid  in  the  hearts  of  educated  men  be  re- 
vealed, we  Kave  no  doubt  it  would  be  seen  how  large  a  part  the  college 
prayers  bore  in  the  initiation  or  the  relnvigorating  of  their  best  de- 
signs. Many  a  man  has  there,  in  silence,  said  honestly  and  faith- 
fully to  his  own  conscience,  *'  To-day  I  shall  live  more  righteously ; 
meanness  and  sin  shall  be  more  hateful  to  me ;  generosity  and  good- 
ness more  lovely ; "  and  all  the  day  has  answered  to  the  pledge.  Ad- 
monitions, that  would  have  been  rejected  if  offered  from  man  to  man, 
work  their  effectual  plea  in  the  indirect  persuasion  of  a  request  to  the 
Father  of  Lights.  Noble  friendships  between  young  hearts  have  felt 
themselves  more  dbinterested  and  more  secure  for  the  holy  appeal  to 
the  Source  of  Love.  The  noble  claims  of  humanity,  making  each  man 
feel  himself  a  brother  in  the  mighty  fraternity,  girding  him  to  labor 
and  suffer  for  his  kind  as  the  only  worthy  calling  of  his  scholarly  life, 
have  there  pressed  their  way  into  the  heart  of  hearts,  through  a 
clause  of  that  Bible  that  speaks  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  a  suppli- 
cation for  sage  and  slave  alike,  for  bond  and  free,  for  the  heathen  and 
the  helpless.  Eminent  servants  of  the  best  causes,  disinterested  pat- 
riots, preachers  of  Christ,  missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have 
taken  there  the  first  impulse  that  bore  them  on  to  their  places  of  heroic 
aetion  or  martyr-like  endurance,  —  faithful  unto  death,  awaiting 
crowns  of  life. 

Whatever  appearances  of  neglect  may  attend  the  familiar  repeti 
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tion  of  these  holy  occasions,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  apology  for 
discouragement.  As  in  all  cooperation  with  the  vast,  slow  achieve- 
ments of  the  Providence  that  predestines  a  spiritual  harvest  from 
every  seed  sown  in  faith,  there  must  be  an  unhesitating  continuance 
in  well  doing,  and  a  patient  waiting,  for  results,  on  Him  who  is  so  un- 
speakably patient  with  us.  Only  let  the  prayers  be  real  prayers ; 
such  asking  as  humbly  refers  each  entreaty  to  the  Supreme,  Unerring 
Will,  yet  with  the  fearless  trust  that  He  who  hears  in  love  will  answer 
in  wisdom ;  let  the  things  prayed  for  be  such  things  as  those  then  and 
there  assembled  most  heartily  desire,  rather  than  such  things  as  pre- 
cedent or  old  tradition  have  decided  it  is  merely  proper  to  implore ; 
let  Christian  care  and  painstaking  be  applied  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  company  and  the  parts  of  the  service ;  let  the  intercessions  of 
thousands  of  sympathizing  and  anxious  homes  throughout  the  land 
arise  in  unison  ;  and  then  there  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt  that  God 
will  accept  our  offerings,  sanctify  our  scholarship,  lead  more  of  our 
young  men  to  bring  their  gifts  and  attainments  to  the  Saviour's  min- 
istry, uniting  a  broad  culture  with  high  aspirations  and  a  profound 
faith  in  the  structure  of  the  civilization  that  is  to  be.  Then  many  a 
man  who  enters  college  only  with  a  vague  purpose  to  profit  or  to 
please  himself,  while  there  shall  listen  to  a  higher  call,  an3  become  a 
cheerful  servant  of  the  King  of  kings.  Then  right-minded,  pure- 
hearted  youths  will  not  find  their  collegiate  course  a  perversion  from 
integrity,  nor  a  snare  to  principle,  nor  a  ruin  of  honorable  hopes,  but 
a  confirmation  of  every  worthy  desire,  and  a  progress  in  all  manly 
living.  Then  the  thoughts  of  parents  will  not  turn  to  these  institu- 
tions with  regret,  with  maledictions,  or  with  shame,  but  with  confi- 
dence, gratitude  and  joy.  Then  the  Republic  will  not  be  disappointed 
when  she  looks  to  the  University  as  **  the  light  of  her  eyes  and  the 
right  arm  of  her  strength."  Then  the  most  powerful  agency  that  can 
be  conceived  will  be  inaugurated  to  make  our  literature  healthful, 
earnest,  humane.  And  then,  not  only  by  the  motto  of  a  seal,  and  not 
only  in  the  pious  hopes  of  its  founders,  but  in  the  daily  spirit  of  its 
administration,  and  in  the  characters  of  its  graduates,  shall  each  col- 
lege be  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  church* 
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Tecukical  Schools. — As  primary  schools  are  intended  to  give  to  all 
the  citizens  a  general  knowledge,  sucli  as  is  necessary  to  man  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  difference  of  calling,  secondary  instruction  has  for 
its  object  the  education  and  development  of  more  special  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, and  the  preparation  of  its  students  for  different  scientific  or  artis- 
tic professions.  The  secondary  classical  schools  prepare  youth  for  the 
professions  of  the  university,  while  the  technical  education  proposes  to 
direct  the  students  through  other  courses  which  find  no  opening  in  the 
university.  This  instruction,  considered  as  a  general  system,  is  of  a  re- 
cent origin ;  having  been  organized  only  since  184:8.  In  that  year,  when 
the  government  founded  the  national  colleges,  there  were  annexed  to  these 
institutions  technical  courses,  which  were  aflerward  established  in  con- 
nection with  many  other  schools.  The  course  of  these  schools  is  of  five 
years,  and  the  students  are  admitted  to  it  after  they  have  passed  the  full 
primary  course.  The  programme  taught  in  these  courses,  embraces  reli- 
gion, Italian  literature,  history  and  geography,  elementary  and  superior 
mathematics,  mechanics,  phy.sical  science,  chemistry,  statistic:^,  political 
economy,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-kee[jing,  draw- 
ing, both  ornamental  and  of  machines,  natural  history,  French,  German, 
English  languages,  drawing  of  figures,  singing  and  playing  of  pianoforte, 
declamatory  art,  gymnastics,  militarj-  exercises,  fencing,  dancing,  calli- 
graphy. There  are  about  fifteen  of  these  schools  more  or  less  complete ;  the 
best  of  which  are  connected  with  some  of  the  national  or  royal  colleges. 
The  number  of  the  professors  of  the  technical  courses  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  less  or  greater  development  of  the  programme. 

Besides  these  courses  there  exists  in  Turin  a  Royal  Tecdxical  Ixstitlte, 
with  the  following  classes:  1st,  mechanics  applied  to  arts  and  industry. 
2d,  chemistry,  applied ;  3d,  geometr>%  applied ;  4th,  agricultural  chemistry. 
5th,  agriculture.  Cth,  forestry.  7th,  descriptive  geometry  and  geometric- 
al drawing.  A  professor  of  the  institute  is  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  school,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  administration  especiaUy 
appointed  by  the  government.  The  professors  arc  requested  to  expound 
in  their  courses  the  tlieoretical  principles  of  the  science,  over  the  teach- 
ing of  which  they  preside,  and  to  make  the  applications,  the  best  adapted 
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to  the  objects.  Besides  this  ordinary  instructioD,  they  are  directed  to 
deliver  one  or  more  special  courses  on  some  particular  branch  of  applica- 
tion, and  to  organize  practical  exercises  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their 
lectures.  Each  professor  is  obliged  to  deliver  at  least  two  lectures  a 
week,  which  must  be  illustrated  by  demonstrations  and  experiments. 
The  institute  possesses  for  this  object  a  laboratory,  and  various  collections 
of  scientific  apparatus,  drawings,  models,  engines,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. The  lectures  are  public  and  free,  and  no  examination  is  required 
from  the  students,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  them.  The  students,  how- 
ever, after  having  completed  the  course  of  their  instruction,  have  the 
right  to  present  themselves  for  the  examination,  and  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  examiners.  The  course  of  the  institute  is  opened  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  ends  with  the  month  of  June. 

There  are  also  in  Turin  three  special  courses,  directed  according  to  the 
programme  of  the  national  colleges,  two  Public  Technical  Com3iercial 
Schools,  and  a  Free  School  of  Drawing  applied  to  Arts  and  Industry. 
In  the  same  city  we  find  a  School  of  Electric  Teleqraphino,  a  School 
OF  Gymnastics  connected  with  the  association  for  the  progress  of  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  and  a  Veterinary  School  supported  by  the  government  and 
directed  by  three  professors  and  two  assistants.  The  pupils  are  obliged 
to  attend  most  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  Technical  Instfiute, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  which  they  receive  in  the  veterinary 
school. 

Genoa  can  boast  of  a  Technical  School  in  which  are  taught  chemistrv, 
mechanics,  and  geometry,  applied  to  arts,  geometry,  arithmetic  and  trig- 
onometry applied  to  navigation,  navigation,  naval  construction,  and  design. 
There  is  also  a  technical  course  connected  with  its  national  coUege,  and 
a  School  of  Cosimerce  ;  besides  a  Royal  School  of  Marines,  in  which  arc 
given  courses  of  mechanics,  of  astronomy  and  hydrography  applied  to 
navigation,  of  elementary,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  of  infinites- 
imal calculus,  algebra,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
chemical  and  physical  sciences,  naval  construction,  fortification,  artillery' 
and  military  art,  history,  physical  and  political  statistics,  and  commercial 
geometry.  The  pupils  are  also  taught  Italian  literature,  the  English  and 
French  languages,  drawing,  calligraphy,  fencing,  and  dancing.  In  the 
summer  of  each  year  the  pupils  make  a  voyage  of  instruction  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  State.  The  institution  is  conducted  by  sixteen  officers  and 
professors,  and  has  about  sixty  pupils.  In  Genoa,  there  is  in  operation  a 
Free  and  Mu^^CIPAL  Institution  of  Music,  for  both  sexes,  with  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  instruction :  musical  composition,  singing,  piano-forte, 
violin,  double  bass,  violoncello,  clarinet,  flute,  comet,  and  other  instiii* 
mcnts.     It  is  directed  by  thirteen  professors. 

Chambery  has  a  special  course  connected  with  its  national  college,  and 
Technical  Schools  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  applied  to  arts.  Nice 
possesses  also  a  special  couple  in  its  national  college,  a  School  of  Com- 
XERCE  supported  by  a  private  association  and  by  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  municipality,  and  a  Free  School  of  Navigation. 
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We  find  in  the  other  principal  cities  technical  schools,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, according  to  their  means  and  specialities,  and  which  are  all  free  and 
supported  either  by  the  government,  or  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  pri- 
vate associations.    Among  those  we  may  mention  as  the  most  prominent : 

The  School  of  Agriculture,  of  Motte-ServoUex,  in  Savoy. 

Tre  School  of  Watchmaking,  of  CI  uses,  in  Savoy. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  of  Bonneville,  in  Savoy. 

The  SaiooL  of  Arts  and  Trades,  of  Biella,  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  arts,  trade,  and  agriculture  of  that  province. 

The  School  of  Ornament  and  ARcniTEcruRE  of  Chiavari,connected  with 
the  Economical  Association  of  that  city. 

Beluni's  Institution  of  Arts  and  Trade,  at  Novara. 

The  School  of  Land  Surveting  and  the  School  for  Artisans,  of 
Casale. 

The  School  of  Design,  of  Yarallo. 

The  College  for  the  Children  of  officers  and  soldiers,  at  RacconiggL 

The  Militart  School  of  Cavalry,  of  Pinerolo. 

The  School  of  Pontoneers,  at  Casale. 

The  School  of  Navigation  of  Yillafranca. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Se>unaries  belong  to  the  system  of  special  instruc- 
tion, as  their  object  consists  in  training  students  of  Divinity,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  The  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  these  insti- 
tutions, for  which  either  they  pay  a  moderate  price,  or  are  entirely  ex- 
empted from  any  payment,  according  to  the  means  of  the  seminaries,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  bishops.  The  entire  course  of  the  seminary  lasts 
seven  years,  and  embraces  courses  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology.  The 
course  of  philosophy  lasts  two  years,  and  docs  not  differ  from  the  col- 
legiate course.  Theology  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  dogmatic 
and  moral  In  the  best  institutions  there  is  also  a  course  of  canon  law, 
ecclesiastical  history,  liturgy  and  sacred  oratory.  They  own  property 
and  support  themselves.  The  government,  however,  pays  a  salary  to  one 
of  the  professors  of  theology,  whenever  the  bishops  submit  the  appoint- 
ment to  its  approbation,  admit  in  their  establishments  the  treatises  pro- 
scribed by  the  university,  and  allow  them  to  be  inspected  by  the  official 
inspectors.  There  are  about  forty-four  of  these  seminaries,  most  of 
which  have  of  late  refused  to  submit  to  any  control  fVom  the  government 

Schools  of  the  Waldenses. — Though  the  Waldenses  enjoy  the  full 
right  of  availing  themselves  of  public  instruction,  under  the  direction  of 
the  government,  yet  in  those  places  where  they  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  population,  they  have  schools  of  their  own.  Such  is  Trinity  Col- 
lege, established  at  Torre,  where  pupils  are  taught  theology,  philosophy; 
and  belles-lettres,  and  with  which  three  elementary  schools  are  connected. 
We  find  also  primary  schools  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Waldenses  in  the 
valleys  of  Lucerne,  Pcrosa,  St  Martin,  etc.  They  have  also  a  Superior 
School  for  Girls,  at  Torre,  and  some  Latin  Schools — all  of  which  are 
conducted  according  to  the  programme  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  the  Technical  Courses  and  Schools,  which  are 
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supported  l»y  the  government  itself^  belongs  to  the  general  Council  of 
elementary  instruction,  the  organization  of  wliich  we  have  described  else- 
where. The  IloYAL  Tecminical  Institutr,  however,  is  directed  by  a  spe- 
cial council  of  administration,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter. In  regard  to  the  others,  they  are  uniier  special  administrations,  over 
which  the  government  retains  a  right  of  control  and  inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  public  technical  or  special  schools  we  may  glance 
at  a  number  of  provident  and  reformatory  insiitutions  which,  though 
they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the  system  of  jjublic  instruction,  contribute 
largely  to  the  education  and  general  imi)rovement  of  the  capital 

Royal  House  of  Yikti.e,  {li.  Alhvryo  di  Virtu^)  founded  in  1587,  in 
which  120  poor  boys  are  gratuitously  lodged  and  supported,  instructed 
and  trained  to  some  art,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  ril.>bons,  laces,  stofkinijs,  or  to  some  mechanical  trade. 

Colle<;e  of  Yol"no  Aijtisans,  (CoUajio  de/jH  ArtigianelU^)  recently 
founded  by  private  benevole:ieo  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering,  educa- 
ting and  training  poor  and  abandoned  boys  to  some  mechanical  or  agri- 
cultural pursuit. 

Royal  Mexdicant  AsvLisr,  (7?.  lilcorcro  di  Jfcndicita^)  founded  in 
1840,  for  persons  found  begging  in  the  streets,  who  are  provided  for,  and 
set  to  work — (hey  enjoy  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

Royal  Colle'jc  of  Pkovidence  accommodates  140  respectable  young 
ladies,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  every  kind  of  feminine  em- 
ployment. 

IIousv:s  OF  Kefui:e,  {Jl  i\nrorso  e  il  Df post  to,)  whore  the  daughters  of 
respectable  impoverislied  families  have  a  home,  anil  are  educated  and 
trained  to  dilferent  kiujls  of  work. 

AsYLKAi  of  tue  Ro.siNC,  {^11  Uitlrodi'lh  ItoHluc^)\s\\\iTQ  330  poor  girls  arc 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  provi.l«jd  witli  instruction  and  employment. 

Asylum  of  the  Safellixe,  Ibunded  in  1822,  as  a  home  for  young  girls 
who  are  morallv  endanirered,  where  thev  arc  instructed  and  trained  to 
feminine  occupations. 

Home  fou  Oiumiax  Gihls,  {jf.'nmir.rio  dcUe  Potere  Qrfanc^)  founded 
in  1550. 

Royal  Asylum  for  tlaughtcrs  of  military  oflicei*s.  This  institution 
accommodates  about  seventy  inmates,  with  a  home  education. 

Institution  foh  Vaoi^vxts,  founded  in  1770.  It  gives  emploj-ment 
and  instruction  to  the  extreme  poor  and  their  children,  and  bestows  a 
small  dowry  on  the  girls  when  they  marry.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
volunteers,  gentlemen  an<l  la'.lies  of  high  social  standing. 

Tub  LrnLE  Home  of  Divixe  Pkovidkxce,  {Piccola  Cttna  delta 
Ditimi  Pi'oritfruza,')  founded  in  1820,  as  a  home  for  infirm,  sick,  and 
poor  peojile  of  every  age.  It  has  accommodations  for  1200  inmates, 
who  are  tlas.silicd  according  to  tlicir  condition  in  the  Orphan  Afylnmy 
the  Infant  S^hooh^  (of  which  there  are  live,)  Schofdjhr  the  rkaf-mutcs^ 
the  J[o»pititl,  <{•<;.  Tiic  worksho[)S  are  w^ll  apj)ointed  and  managed. 
The  cari)cts,  laces,   and  wool-tissues   mauufactured  here  are   in  great 
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(iemAna,  and  haTe  twice  received  the  golden  medal  at  the  national  indus- 
irial  exhibition.  There  is  also  a  School  for  Jliutic,  in  which  pupils  are 
traioed  for  the  Royal  Chapel. 

KoYAL  Normal  School  for  Beaf-mltis,  founded  in  1834.  It  receives 
pupils  of  both  sexes  between  the  age  of  10  and  16  yeai-s^  who  pay  a 
small  sum  for  their  board  and  lodging.  After  they  have  received  a  suffi- 
cient instruction,  the  boys  are  trained  to  the  practice  of  sonic  trade  in 
wmc  workshops  of  the  city,  and  board  in  the  establishment  during  the 
five  or  six  years  of  their  apprenticeship, — the  girls  are  instructed  in  all 
kinds  of  feminine  occcupation.  Day  pupils  are  also  admitted  to  tho 
school  of  the  institution,  without  any  charges.  Tho  city  of  Turin  sup- 
jorts  at  its  own  expense  some  pupils  in  the  institution.  Other  provinces 
follow  this  example.  This  histitution  trains  teachers  for  similar  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Other  cities  of  the  kingdom  abound  in  similar  institutions.  Many  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  religious  sisterhoods  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, and  arc  supported  by  endowmcnU  and  annual  contributions. 

Among  the  technical  or  special  schools  m?iy  be  mentioned  the  Correc- 
tional and  Refonnatory  School  for  young  detenucs^  two  miles  out  of  Turin. 
It  is  organized  and  managed  substantially  aft.cr  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  Prison 
in  England,  and  the  State  Rofonn  School  at  Westborough,  Mass.  There 
are  over  300  inmates,  divided  into  four  sections,  mostly  employed  in  gar- 
dening and  in  mechanical  trades  closely  associated  with  agriculture  and 
common  life,  such  as  carpentering,  tailoring,  kc.  The  construction  and 
internal  management  of  this  Refonnatory  has  led  to  the  improvement 
of  the  prisons  and  prison  disci[)line  of  the  kingdom  generally.  There  is 
also  at  Turin  a  IIousk  of  Cokkectiox,  which  is  both  a  Prison  and  a  Jfoi- 
pita!,,  supported  by  the  government  for  criminal  and  abandoned  women ; 
a  Jl'fuse  of  Charitable  Refuge^  supported  by  private  benevolence  for  the 
same  class  of  women  desirous  of  entering  on  a  better  life.  Associated 
Arith  tiiese  institutions  there  is  a  Patronage  vSociety,  to  assist  discharged 
inmates  of  the  reformatory  school  in  finding  employment. 

From  this  survey  of  institutions  of  secondary  including  special  instruc- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  Sardinia  is  behind  no  European 
State  in  assisting  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  while  it  at  the  same  time  provides  for  universal  element'iry  in- 
struction, and  the  demands  of  higher  learning  and  science.  Quite  re- 
cently the  government  has  divided  the  technical  or  special  s<;hools  into 
two  classes : — the  first  having  a  course  of  three,  and  the  second  of  two 
years;  the  last  having  two  sections,  one  commercial  and  the  other  indus- 
trial, so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  pupils,  and  different  localities. 
The  government  also  distributes  an  annual  subsidy  of  seventy  thousand 
fiancs  amons;  these  schools,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

Tlie  examination,  which  leads  tlie  pupils  from  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  university,  is  calle<l  the  examination  of  Mnrfintcro^  and  oonj^titutes 
tlic  first  degree  on  which  the  university  bestows  a  diploma. 

The  diploma  is  given  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  faculties 
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of  k  tiers  and  philosophy,  and  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ; 
which  are  represented  by  special  committees,  each  of  wliich  consists  of 
three  members,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  be  an  ordinary  professor  of 
the  faculty.  The  other  members  are  annually  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  selected  from  the  doctors  of  the  same  faculties. 
These  committees  in  the  university  of  Turin  can  not  be  less  than  three 
for  each  subject  of  examination.  The  examination  consists  of  three 
different  subjects ;  two  scientific  and  one  literary,  which  embrace  all  the 
subjects  of  the  secondary  instruction  of  the  State  colleges.  The  first  sci- 
entific examination  embraces  questions  in  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry ;  the  second,  questions  in  ethics,  and  physical  sci- 
ence, which  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  prescribed  programmes,  and  an- 
swered orally.  The  literary  examination  is  written  and  oral.  The  written 
consists  of  a  Latin  and  an  Italian  composition,  on  two  themes  drawn  by  lot 
from  six,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  faculty. 
For  each  of  these  compositions  three  hours  are  allowed  to  the  pupils,  and 
in  this  time  they  must  vrriio  their  exercises  under  the  inspection  of  an 
assistant,  and  without  aid  of  any  books,  except  the  dictionaries.  The 
oral  examination  lasts  one  hour,  and  is  on  the  compositions  and  on  ques- 
tions suggested  by  them,  on  the  interpretation  of  Latin  and  Italian  writ- 
ers, and  on  questions  on  history,  according  to  the  programme.  The 
oral  examinations  are  made  with  open  doors,  and  the  public  can  attend 
them.  These  examinations  take  place  twice  during  the  year ;  viz. :  forty 
days  before  the  closing  of  the  universit}',  and  in  the  day  after  its  open- 
ing, for  the  succeeding  twenty  days.  The  programmes  of  the  examina- 
tions are  in  their  substance  the  same  as  of  the  instruction,  but  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  embrace  it  in  twenty-live  numbers,  each  of  which  compre- 
hends many  questions.  These  programmes  arc  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: 1,  logic  and  metaphy.sics ;  2,  ethics;  3,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry ;  4,  physical  science ;  5,  ancient  history  ;  0,  modem  History  ; 

7,  geography. 

The  Latin  authors  studied  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  on  which  an 
examination  is  held  for  the  degree  of  Magistero  are, — 

1.  Cato — DcReRustica.  2.  Cicero — Orationes  SeUctcc,  3.  Cicoro — Qu(f:stwncs  Aca- 
(Uniiar.  et  TuscuhvirB.  4.  Cicoro — De  Natura  Dcorum.  5.  Cicero — A-  Lrgibus  et  de 
Jiepubhra.     fi.   Sallustius — Bellvm   Catilinartum.     3-  Snllustius — Brlhim  Ju^urthimim. 

8.  Livius — Hixtoriarum,  lib.  1,  No.  3.  9.  Livius — Ex  aliis  Ilistoriarum  libns.  10. 
Tacitus — ^l;i7ja/<!*,  hli.  1,  Uistoria:,  lib.  1.  11.  Tacitus — Agrkola.  Germania.  12. 
Plinius  SecnmlyiH—  Ephtolae.  13.  Plautus — TVmwmmu.v.lib. 2.  M.Terentius — Krcerpta. 
15.  Lucretius — Dc  Rirtim  Natura.  16.  Catullus — Exctrpta.  17.  Tibuliu?.  et  Proper- 
tiua — Excrrpta.  18.  Virjiilius — Bucolica — Georgica.  19.  Virailius — JEnndos,  G — 12. 
20.  Virgilius — JEncidns,  1 — C.  21.  iloratiuH — Carmhia.  22.  Horatius — Epodon — Sa- 
tircp.  &{.  Honitius — Epiittola  de  Arte  Poctica.  24.  Ovidius — Mctamorphoson^  1 — 3. 
25.  Ovidius — ExcerptUy  Htroiduin — Fustonun — Tristium  ex  Ponto. 

The  Italian  writers  are  : 

1.  Dino  Compagni — Cronaca  Fiormtina.  2.  G.Boccaccio — Dccamrrone,  Vita  di  Dan- 
Uy  Fiammrtfa,  and  Filoropo.  3.  A.  Paudolfini — iJd  buort  governo  della  fa7nii;lia.  4. 
N.  Maciiiavelli — St<rrif  Fiorrntine,  Discorgi  xulla  prima  Deca.  5.  P.  Ucml)0— i>//fr?, 
Storie  Vnieziane.  G.  F.  Guicciardini — Storia  iV  Italia.  7.  A.Firenzuola — Narrazioni 
Iratte  dallt  sue  (/prrr.  8.  A.  Caro.  Lfttrr/'..  9.  Delia  Casa.  10.  G.  Galilei— T^erf. 
11.  F,  Redi — Ijettrfi.  12.  P.  Segncri— i>5mzi>»7»  c  JS'arrazivni.  13,  14,  15.  Dante 
Alighieri — Dlvina  Commrdia.  10.  F.  Pelrarca — Sonrtti,  Canzoni  Trimifo  della  Morte. 
\7.  A.  Poliziaiio — ZV.*/?  Lirirhr,  Qrffo,  Stanz':.  18.  L.  Ari()sto — Orlando  F^irioao. 
19.  F.    Btrni — Orlando   Intiamorato.     20.  F.  Tasso — Gerusalcrnme      "iberata.    21.  G 
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Clutbwrt— Cj«amj  ;  A.  Guidi— I*  ferfiaw.  22.  G.  Graz! — S>nn:vi :  G.  PariKi — 
Urke,  Giami,  23.  V.  Alberh-^M/,  Potauce,  OnsU.  24.  U.  FoMolo— /  Srpoicn. 
25.  ^*  Monli — La  LelUzza  deirVnnrrtc     Lihcht. 

QL      SCPERIOB  ECSTZrcnON. 

rxivERsrnES. — ^There  are  in  the  Kingdom  four  nnirerFities:  io  Turin, 
Genoa,  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  the  two  latter  in  the  i&land  of  Sardinia.  We 
hhall  speak  only  of  the  unirersitr  of  Turin,  that  being  the  most  cc^mplete 
in  its  organization,  the  highest  in  scope  of  instniction,  the  mo^t  important 
institution  of  the  countrr,  and  the  model  of  all  the  others.  Indeed  the 
university  of  Turin  may  claim  a  prominent  place  among  the  institutions 
of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  takes  rank  with  those  of  Paria^  Padua,  Pisa,  and 
Bologna. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in  lV}o  by  Lr>uis  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Piedmont  In  1413  it  obtained  its  ri;rht5  and  privileges  firum 
the  Emperor  Sigismond,  and  in  1424  Amedeus  VIII.  organized  a  Coun- 
cil of  direction  of  the  university,  compose!  of  the  govc-mor-gci.cral,  and 
three  other  memljers,  who  were  called  Reformers,  {Iiiforinat'.*ri.)  Some 
years  after  it  was  transferred  to  Chieri,  on  account  of  the  wars  of  that 
time;  then  again,  from  Chieri  to  Savigliano,  and  in  1436  restored  to  Tu- 
rin. Emmanuel  Philibert  in  1516  gave  new  life  to  the  institution,  rvform- 
ed  the  council  of  direction,-  and  established  separate  faculties.  Still 
further  improvements  were  made  by  Victor  Amedeus  IL  to  whcm  Pied- 
mont owes  in  no  small  degree  its  present  welfare  and  strength.  He  built 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  university,  called  to  it  the  illustrious  profes- 
sors from  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  France  and  other  countries,  founded 
the  college  of  the  provinces  for  the  support  and  education  of  poor  and  tal- 
ented pupils,  and  established  the  botanic  garden.  Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
WIS  not  less  eager  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  promul- 
gating a  code  of  academic  laws,  which,  for  its  time,  was  the  m<:tsl  complete 
in  Europe ;  and  which  was  modified  and  improved  by  Charles  Albert, 
who  created  many  chairs,  built  the  magnificent  new  anatomic  theater, 
enriched  the  botanic  garden  and  museums,  and  founded  a  new  era  of 
national  independence,  freedom,  and  of  scientific  glory  in  the  annals  of 
public  instruction  in  Sardinia.  His  son,  the  present  king  Victor  Emman- 
uel II.  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country,  by  placing  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  the  nation- 
al party  of  Italy,  sustaining  before  European  diplomacy  the  rights  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation,  emancipating  the  country  from  the  relics 
of  ancient  despotism,  and  maintaining  with  religions  affection  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  country,  and  improving  in  every  way  the  ma- 
terial as  well  as  the  educational  condition  of  the  people ;  and  especially 
in  increasing  the  splendor  and  raising  the  standing  of  the  university  of 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

Kany  celebrated  scholars  have  from  the  beginning  given  honor  to  its 
name,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Caua,  who  live«l  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury, a  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  Latin  scholar  of  great  celebritv,  who  attract- 
ed to  his  lectures  distinguished  audiences,  not  only  from  ever}'  part  of 
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Italy,  but  even  from  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  the  IGth  centurj 
GujAaus,  that  miracle  of  legal  erudition,  left  Toulouse,  his  native  country, 
and  repaired  to  this  university.  In  the  same  century  and  in  the  same 
institution,  Argentieri  taught  medical  science,  and  Benedetti  mathe- 
matical astronomy.  Tiiesauro  in  the  17th  century  was  celebrated  among 
Latin  scholars ;  in  the  18th,  the  university  could  boast  of  a  Gekdil 
in  moral  philosophy,  of  Alcasio  and  Bono  in  jurisprudence,  of  Cicxa  ia 
anatomy  and  physiology,  of  Beutkandi,  Bruuxone  and  Penchiexati  in  Sur • 
ger}',  of  Donati,  the  botanist,  who  b}'  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia,  en- 
riched the  garden  of  the  university  with  many  precious  treasures ;  of 
AujONi,  who  proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
MicuELLOTTi,  celebrated  in  hydraulics,  and  of  Beccaria  who  divided  with 
Franklin  the  laurels  of  the  discoveries  of  electricity.  In  the  present  cen- 
tur}%  Bardi  acquired  an  European  fame  for  his  high  attainments  in 
Hebrew  literature  and  in  sacred  hi.<lory ;  Alardi,  Grldis,  and  Bkssone  were 
celebrated  in  jurisprudence ;  Giulio  discovered  muscles  in  plants ;  Ro- 
lando developed  a  new  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  brain ;  Balbi  fol- 
lowed with  devoted  zeal  the  study  of  botany ;  Va5>.salli  Eandi  showed 
himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  Beccaria ;  Bonelli  and  Bor.son  enriched  the 
zoiilou^ic  and  mineralogic  museums;  Bonvicino  and  Giobert  acquired 
great  re])utation  in  chemistry,  and  BiDO>aj  in  mathematics ;  iinallj'  the 
names  of  La(;range,  Alfieki,  Berardi,  Charij-is  Botta,  Gioberti,  Ce- 
sar liALBO,  SciOLLA,  Tari>iti,  Bduciiejion,  &c.,  wlio  either  received  their 
seientilic  education  at  the  univer^^it3',  or  presided  over  some  branches  of 
its  instruction,  would  be  suiFiLient  to  raise  thjit  institution  to  an  equal 
standinj^  with  the  mo^t  culebiatud  universities  of  Europe.  AVe  do  not 
speak  of  the  living  professors,  among  whom  are  many  names  of  great  re- 
pute, in  llu'ology,  jurisprudence,  medical  and  surgical  science,  philosophy 
and  letters,  i)hysics  and  mathematics. 

The  i)ulace  of  the  university  built  in  17H,  according  to  the  design  of 
KiccA,  stands  on  the  widest  and  most  beautiful  thoroughfare  of  the  citv, 
the  great  street  of  the  l*o,  which  is  adorned  on  both  sides  with  wide  and 
lofly  arcades,  ending  at  each  extremity  with  a  wide  square,  looking  on 
one  side  toward  the  old  castle,  which  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  its 
square,  and  on  the  other  to  the  picturesque  hills,  which  overlook  the 
city.  The  palace  has  within  a  court  sun'ounded  by  arcades,  divideti  by 
columns  which  support  above  another  gallery  of  the  same  style,  as  the  ar- 
cades below.  In  the  walls  of  these  are  many  Roman  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  Piedmont,  and  which  have  been  describ- 
ed by  Scipione  Maffei  and  other  celebrated  antiquaries.  On  the  arcades 
above  are  a  mai'ble  group  representing  fame  chaining  time,  and  four  urns 
representing  the  seasons,  which  were  presented  to  the  university  by  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  I.  The  imposing  staircase  is  adorned  with  marble  vases, 
and  ornamented  with  sculpturing.  All  the  interior  of  the  University  is 
grand  and  magnificent,  and  admirably  fitted  for  its  objects. 

The  University  couhists  of  live  faculties, — Tueolocy,  JrRisriirDENCE, 
Medicine  and  Surgejiy,  Bei.les-lettres  and  PniLosorur,  Physical  and 
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Matuiscatical  Sciences.  Each  faculty  is  composed  of  the  professors, 
ind  of  the  Collegiate  Doctors,  and  it  is  represented  by  a  Council  which  13 
formed  of  the  president  of  the  faculty,  of  three  professors,  and  of  two 
doctors,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  mennbcrs  of  the  faculty 
itself.  The  faculty  of  belles-lettres  and  i)hilosophy  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  belles-lettres  and  one  of  philosophy.  The  faculty  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  sciences  is  also  divided  into  two  classes,  of  ph}'- 
icil  and  mathematic  science. 

The  Councils  of  the  faculties  have  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
iiatruction,  which  belongs  to  each  of  theui  :  over  these  presided 
until  lately  a  Council  of  the  university,  to  which  the  general  aduiin- 
istration  and  direction  of  the  institution  belonged.  This  council  was 
composed  of  eight  members;  the  president  was  appointed  by  the 
government,  of  the  other  seven  counselors,  five  were  elected  from 
five  lists ;  each  of  three  professors,  which  were  made  by  ballot  by 
each  faculty,  and  tlie  two  others  were  selected  by  the  government, 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  cither  in  the  scientific  or  lit- 
erary department  This  council  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
scholastic  laws  and  with  the  direction  and  advancement  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  university.  A  new  law  relating  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  was  a  few  months  ago  adopted  by  the  Parliament, 
modified  this  organization,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  There  is 
also  a  rector  of  the  university  appointed  from  among  the  professors  by 
the  government,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  faculties  have  a  dctemiined  number  of  collegiate  doctorships,  and 
when  one  of  these  is  vacant,  an  examination  is  opened  in  order  to  fill  it 
Doctors  who  received  the  diploma  of  the  faculty  can  alone  present  them- 
selves to  this  examination,  but  not  before  two  years  of  doctorship.  The 
examination  consists  of  a  written  dissertation  upon  a  subject  drawn  by 
lot,  and  of  a  public  extemporary  lecture;  the  candidate  who  in  the 
contest,  receives  the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  before  being  declared  a 
collegiate  doctor,  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  satisfactory  public  discussion  on 
some  of  his  positions,  which  he  is  required  to  publish  as  an  exposition  of 
the  particular  science.  The  collegiate  doctors  are,  in  connection  with  tho 
professors,  the  examiners  of  the  candidates  for  the  memberships  of  the 
colleges,  as  well  as  of  the  students  who  apply  for  the  diploma  of  their 
Acuity.  They  are  also  the  members  of  the  committees  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  university. 

The  professors  are  appointed  by  the  government,  after  being  proposed 
by  the  supreme  council  of  instruction  ;  as  a  general  rule  they  are  chosen 
among  the  collegiate  doctors,  though  in  some  exceptional  cases  men  of 
high  scientific  reputation,  who  do  not  belong  to  tho  university,  may  receive 
the  appointment. 

The  colleges  of  the  faculties  at  present  contain  as  follows :  1st,  College 
of  theology,  twenty-four  doctors ;  2d,  of  jurisprudence,  twenty-two  ;  3d, 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  twenty-nine ;  4th,  of  belles-lettres  and  philoso- 
phy, a,  class  of  belles-lettres,  ten,  ^,  class  of  philosophy,  seven ;  5th, 
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of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  <7,  class  of  physical  sciences,  ten, 
5,  class  of  mathematical  sciences,  nine. 

Some  of  these  doctors  are  appointed  by  the  government,  as  cxtraor«li- 
nary  professors  of  the  faculty,  whose  duty  is  to  take  place  of  tlie  ordina- 
ry professors,  when  prevented  from  lecturing  or  examining. 

There  arc  also  attached  to  the  universit}',  private  teachers  who  arc 
called  Ripctitoriy  from  whom  the  students  can  receive  private  instni'-- 
tion  on  the  course.  These  teachers  arc  licensed  by  the  council  of  tho 
university,  after  being  proposed  by  the  councils  of  the  faculties ;  th« 
students,  however,  are  not  obliged  to  follow  these  courses,  and  should 
they  choose  to  follow  them,  they  are  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  course 
of  the  university,  which  is  the  only  one  recognized  as  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  examinations  and  to  the  doctorships.  Tho 
private  coui*scs  arc  paid  by  the  students  who  wish  to  follow  them,  but 
the  courses  of  the  university,  as  well  as  of  the  colleges,  are  entirely  free. 
The  students,  however,  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public  treasure  a  fee 
for  their  examination,  which  varies  according  to  the  different  faculties. 
From  tlie  payment  of  these  fees  all  pupils  are  exempted,  who  prove  the 
inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  them. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  a  faculty,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
students  to  present  the  certificate  of  having  completed  all  the  secondary 
courses,  including  that  of  philosophy ;  another,  of  having  passed  satis- 
factory all  the  examinations  of  magistcrio.  They  then  declare  the  fac- 
ulty, of  which  they  intend  to  follow  the  courses;  after  which  they  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  prescribed  for  those  courses,  to  obtain 
every  quarter  a  certificate  of  their  attendance  from  each  professor,  and  to 
pass  an  annual  examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  programme. 

The  following  are  the  courses  connected  with  each  faculty  ;  to  each 
course  is  appointed  a  professor. 

Faculty  of  Theology.  1st,  Biblical  theology ;  2d,  Bible  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew ;  3d,  Ecclesiastical  History ;  4th,  Dogmatic  theology ; 
5th,  Speculative  theology ;  6th,  Sacraments ;  7th,  Moral  theology ;  8th, 
Art  of  preaching.  The  course  continues  through  five  years,  and  the  sub- 
jects are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  \st  year^  Biblical  and  Dogmati- 
cal theology ;  2d  and  Sd  years,  Moral  theology,  Speculative  theology,  an<l 
Sacraments;  4th  and  bth  years,  Moral  theology.  Speculative  theology,  Sa- 
craments, and  Bible.  The  students,  who  propose  to  contend  for  the  three 
prizes  establLshed  by  the  government  for  the  best  written  solution  of  the- 
ological questions,  attend  the  lectures  of  an  additional  course,  which  is 
of  two  years,  and  embraces  ecclesiastical  history,  the  art  of  preaching, 
elements  of  Hebrew,  and  exegesis  of  the  Bible. 

ITie  bishops  have  the  right  to  establish  theological  schools  in  their  sem- 
inaries ;  but  tho  instruction  received  in  those  seminaries  can  not  give  to 
the  students  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  to  the  examination  for 
receiving  the  Doctorship  of  Divinity  from  the  university,  unless  the  pro- 
fessors of  theology  have  been  appointed  by  the  government,  and  unless 
these  professors  follow  the  programmes  and  the  general  regulations  of  tho 
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uniyersity.  In  this  case  the  professors  of  the  seminaries  receive  their 
salary  from  the  government  The  diploma  of  doctorship  in  divinity  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  obtaining  the  incumbency  of  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  and  employments,  to  which  the  government  has  the  right 
of  nomination,  and  as  this  diploma  can  be  only  granted  by  the  universi- 
tj,  it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
this  course  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  state.  During  late  years, 
however,  the  church  having  entered  into  an  open  opposition  to  the  state, 
on  Account  of  some  reforms  introduced  into  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  bishops  became  reluctant  to  allow  the  students  of  divin- 
ity to  follow  the  course  of  the  university,  so  that  from  recent  statistics 
this  faculty  appears  almost  deserted. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  professors  of  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  of  Turin,  with  the  subjects  of  their  lectures  for 
the  scholastic  year,  1856-7.  (November — June.) 

Parato  Fblice,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University,  in  Moral  Theology,  will 
lecture  on  human  actionSf  on  moral  law  and  on  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue  and  of  the  Churchy 
ftt  9  o'clock,  every  day. 

Skhafino  Anoblo,  in  Speculative  Theology,  will  lecture  on  God  and  his  attribiUif^ 
at  10  o'clock,  every  day. 

Gbirinohello  Giuseppe,  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  in 
the  Holy  Bible,  will  lecture  on  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  the  Epistles^  and  Revelationa,  at  3 
o  clock, antil  April ;  then  at  half  past  three,  every  day.  He  will  also  teach  Hebrew  and 
BMical  Exegesist  every  day  at  4  o'clock,  until  April,  then  at  half  past  four. 

Bakaudi  Casiiiiro,  will  teach  Biblical  Thedogy^  at  10  o'clock,  every  day. 

Savio  Carlo  Luioi  will  teach  Dogmatical  Theology,  at  11  o'clock,  every  day. 

BaRONE  Francesco,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  wilTlecture  on  the  Histort^ofthe  Church 
from  Constantine  to  Charlemagne^  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  IV! 
o'clock. 

N.  N.  will  teach  the  Art  of  preachings  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  12 
o'ckwk. 

N.  N.  in  Speculative  Theology  ;  will  lecture  on  Sacraments  in  general,  and  on  Baptism 
and  on  Confirmation,  at  1 1  o'clock,  every  day. 

Faculty  of  Jurisprudence. — The  course  of  this  faculty  extends  through 
five  years,  and  consists  of  the  following  thirteen  chairs.  1st,  History  of 
Jurisprudence ;  2d,  Institutions  of  Roman  Law ;  3d,  Ecclesiastical  Law ; 
4th,  Roman  Law ;  5th,  Civil  Law ;  6th,  Penal  Law ;  7th,  Political  Econo 
my ;  8th,  Constitutional  Law ;  9th,  Commercial  Law ;  10th,  Judiciary 
Law  and  Theory  of  Evidences;  11th,  Administrative  Law  ;  12th,  Inter- 
national Law;  13th,  Philosophy  of  Jurisprudence.  These  subjects  are 
divided  through  the  course  in  this  way :  Ist  year^  History  of  Jurispni- 
dence,  Institutions  of  Roman  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Law.  2d  year^  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy. 
Zd  yeaVy  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy,  and 
(Constitutional  Law.  4tth  year,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Constitutional 
Law,  Commercial  Law,  Judiciary  Law.  5^^  year,  Commercial  Law,  Judi- 
ciary Law,  Administrative  Law,  International  Law,  Philosophy  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

No  one  can  obtain  the  title  of  lawyer,  or  practice  the  legal  profession 
or  plead  any  cause  before'  any  court  of  the  country,  or  be  appointed  in 
any  place  of  the  judiciary  department,  without  having  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  Doctorship  in  this  faculty.  This  diploma  opens  also  the  most  part 
of  the  official  employments,  both  in  the  executive  and  in  the  administra 
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tive  departments,  and  gives  a  better  chance  for  election  to  the  legislative 
body. 

In  order  to  afford  a  better  opportunity  to  the  students  of  this  faculty 
who  reside  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  scliool  of 
jurisprudence  in  Chambery  and  in  Nice  for  the  students  born  in  those 
provinces.  The  programme,  however,  of  these  schools  does  not  exceed 
the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  after  which 
it  is  required  of  the  students  to  continue  their  course  at  the  univei-sity. 
Thus  three  professors  deliver  lectures  in  each  of  those  schools,  according 
to  the  projrramme  of  the  university  and  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty 
of  Turin,  and  of  the  council  of  that  university.  In  every  city,  besides, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  department,  there  is  a  school  of 
Cictl  and  of  Judiciary  Lai''^  which  prepares  its  students  for  the 
professions  tf  public  notaries  and  advocates.  This  course  extends 
through  two  years ;  in  the  first  of  which  they  arc  taught  the  elements 
of  civil  law,  in  the  second  the  judiciary  law,  in  causes  both  civil  and 
criminal. 

The  i)rofcssor  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  after  having  given  to  his 
students  tlie  fundamental  ideas  which  are  necessary  to  under.*" tand  this 
part  of  their  course,  commences  with  tlie  origin  of  the  Koman  law  and 
follows  it  through  its  decline  at  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  and  treats  of  the 
different  laws  promulgated  b)^  the  succeeding  rulers,  of  the  most  useful 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  canonical  law,  of  the  contests  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  statutes  of  the 
ancient  commons,  and  pursues  the  genesis  and  the  changes  of  our  legis- 
lation to  the  present  time.  In  the  course  of  his  history  the  professor  is 
required  to  point  out  the  sources  of  law,  and  the  causes  of  progress  of 
justice,  and  of  other  phases  of  jurisprudence. 

The  profes.sors  of  the  institutions  of  Roman  law,  and  of  Roman  law  it- 
self, expound  compendiously  the  parts  of  that  law,  which  do  not  enter 
into  Sardinian  legislation,  and  dwell  upon  the  other  parts, which  arc  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  the  countr}'. 

In  the  lirst  year  of  the  course  on  ecclesiastical  law,  the  lectures  treat, 
1st,  of  the  church  and  its  authority ;  2d,  of  marriage.  In  the  second 
year  their  subjects  embrace  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  benefice.«t.  The 
study  of  penal  code  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
general  theory  is  taught,  in  the  second  special  applications  to  different 
offenses.  In  this  last  part  the  professor  dwells  especially  upon  oflenses 
against  jjublic  faith,  and  against  the  peace  and  property  of  families  and 
individuals.  The  lectures  on  commercial  law  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
this  law,  and  include  the  maritime  law.  The  course  of  judiciary  law  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  accordingly  as  it  refers  to  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  includes  in  both  parts  the  theory  of  evidences. 

Wc  give  here  the  catalogue  of  the  professors  «f  this  faculty,  and  their 

programme  for  the  present  year : 

Vacuhino  Francesco,  in  Commercial  Law,  will  lecture  on  it,  on  Tuesday*, 
Thursduys,  and  Saturdays,  at  10  o'clock. 
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NpitxGiovanni  NBPONUCKNO.ropmherortbp  Council  of  the  University,  and  Rector 
of  the  University,  id  Roman  Law,  will  lecture  on  OUigation*,  Mondoys,  Wtdnesdaya  and 
Fridays,  at  8  o'clock. 

Cesano  Gasparb.  extraordinary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  instruction,  in 
Civil  Law,  will  lecture  on  the  Contract  of  Marriage,  on  stdMtequent  right*  in  both  parties,  ami 
am  the  amtract  of  partnership,  Mondnys,*Wedne8day»,  and  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock. 

Patbri  Ilario  FlLIBKRTO,  in  Ecclc6iHJitical  Lhw,  will  lecture  on  the  Church,  and 
m  its  aufhority,  and  on  Marriage,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  8  o'clock. 

ALBiif  I  PlBTBO,  in  the  PhiloHophy  of  Jurisprudence  ;  after  having  given  the  theory 
0/  juridical  law,  will  lecture  on  the  theory  of  Juridical  rational  law,  and  on  rational  princi- 
ples of  family  right,  a^id  of  public  right,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  10  o  clock. 

Genina  LuiGl,  in  I^cnal  Law,  after  having  given  the  general  ideas  of  offense,  of  impxt- 
tstum,  and  of  punishment  ^  will  lecture  on  offenses  against  public  faith,  and  on  off  etudes 
•gainst  the  peace  and  the  order  of  families  atuiof  individuals,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  9  o'clock. 

Pbscatorb  Matted,  in  Judiciary  Law,  will  expound  the  princij>al parts  of  criminal 
prueeedtngf  and  will  give  its  theory  of  evidences,  Tuesdays,  Tliursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
9  o'ck>ck. 

Mblboabi  Luioi  Amedbo,  in  Constitutional  Law,  will  give  an  historical  introtlwction 
m  representative  institutions,  after  which  he  will  lecture  on  the  rights  of  citizens  and  on  their 
guarantees^  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

BcxiVA  Giuseppe,  in  Civil  Law,  will  lecture  ou  Testamentary  Successions,  Mon- 
days. Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  9  o'clock. 

Frrbara  Francesco,  in  Political  Economy ;  will  deliver  lectures  on  it,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  10  o'clock. 

LiONE  Antonio,  in  Administrative  Law,  will  lecture  on  it,  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  at  9  o'clock. 

ManCINI  PasqualB  Stanislao,  in  International  Law  ;  will  lecture  on  the  Elements 
rf  tnternationalj  publicj  national  and  positive  law,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Friday  s, 
at  11  o'clock. 

Anselmi  Giorgio,  will  lecture  on  the  Institutions  of  Roman  law,  every  day,  at  10 
o'clock. 

Dkmarohebita  Albssandro,  in  the  History  of  Jurisprudence;  will  lecture  on  it, 
every  day,  at  9  o'clock. 

AvoNDO  Carlo  and  Gastalpbtti  Celestino,  extraordinary  professors,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  above  professors,  in  case  of  their  being  prevented  from  lecturing. 

Faci'lty  of  Medicine  and  Surgeky. — Tliis  faculty  possesses  nineteen 
chairs,  and  its  course  continues  through  six  years.  It  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  of  the  country  to  exercise  the  profession  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  without  having  obtained  the  diploma  of  doctorship  from  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  state.  This  diploma  is  only  bestowed  upon  the 
iccomplishment  of  the  full  course  of  the  faculty,  and  of  passing  the  ex- 
aminations which  are  prescribed'  by  law.  The  same  provision  is  enforced 
in  all  the  faciUties  of  the  university  for  the  exercise  of  the  professions 
relative  to  them.  1st  chair,  Chemistry ;  2d,  theoretical  and  practical 
Pharmacy,  and  toxicologic  Chemistry ;  8d,  Mineralogy ;  4th,  Botany ;  5th, 
Zoology ;  6th,  Anatomy  ;  7th,  Physiology  ;  8th,  medical  and  surgical  In- 
stitutions ;  9th,  Materia  medica  ;  10th  and  11th,  theoretical  and  practical 
Medicine;  12th  and  13th,  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery;  14th,  theo- 
retical Obstetrics  and  obstetrical  Clinic;  loth,  surgical  Operations  and  op- 
erative Clinic  with  anatomical  and  surgical  cxcrcitations  at  the  hospital ; 
16th,  Hygiene  and  public  health;  17th,  Legal  medicine  and  Toxicolog}-; 
18th,  Clinic  of  mental  diseases ;  1 9th,  pathological  Anatomy.  The  order  of 
the  course  is  the  following :  Ist  year,  Chemistr}%  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Anatomy.  2d  year,  Chemistry,  Anatomj-,  Physiology,  medical 
and  surgical  Institutions,  theoretical  and  practical  Pharmacy,  and  toxicolo- 
gic Chemistry.  Sd  year,  anatomical  Exercitations,  Anatomy,  Materia 
medica,  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  theoretical  and  practical  Sur- 
cry.  4th  year,  anatomical  Exercitations,  Materia  medica,  theoretical 
No.  10--[VoL.  IV.,  No.  1.1—4. 
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uTiJ  practical  Mctlicine,  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery,  medical  Clinic, 
Hygiene  and  public  health.  6th  year^  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine, 
theoretical  and  practical  Surgery',  theoretical  Obstetrics  and  obstetrical 
t -liuic,  surgical  Operations  and  operative  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  exercitations  of  operations  and  bandages.  (Sifi  year,  surgi- 
<:al  operations  and  operative  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  Clinic  of  mental  diseases, 
Kgal Medicine  and  Toxicologj'. 

The  first  year  of  the  course  can  be  pursued  in  Chambery  and  in  Nice, 
where  four  professors  in  the  fonner  city,  and  three  in  the  latter  deliver 
lectures  on  the  prescribed  subjects. 

All  the  students  arc  obliged  to  corai)lete  the  entire  course  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  toobtjiin  tlie  diploma  of  Doctorship,  both  in  medicine  and  in  sur- 
;;ory,  whether  they  intend  to  practice  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
IJut  those,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  the  obstet- 
ric art,  are  obliged  to  attend  for  six  months  the  obstetric  clinic  at  the 
maternity  hospital,  and  to  pass  a  practical  examination  on  that  art 
Women,  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  midwives,  arc  obliged  to 
frequent  the  same  clinic  and  to  pass  the  same  examination.  In  the  cities 
of  No  vara,  Yercelli,  Voghera  and  Chambery,  there  is  a  free  practical 
school  of  obstetrics  for  women ;  and  the  students  of  the  school  of  Nova- 
ra  arc  supported  by  the  municipalities  of  the  townships,  which  send  tlicm 
to  that  school. 

There  is  a  class  of  students,  who  intend  to  limit  their  practice  to  bleed 
ing.  In  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  for  this  practice,  they  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  two  years,  in  the  first  of  which  they 
attend  the  lectures  of  anatomy,  in  tlie  second  of  anatonn',  physiology, 
and  medical  and  surgical  institutions.  They  must  also  s)>end  a  year  in 
the  practice  of  their  art,  under  a  licensed  phlebotomist,  after  whicli  they 
are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  a  final  examination,  which,  if  suc- 
icssful,  gives  them  the  right  to  have  the  dijjloma  of  phlebotomy,  and 
lo  receive  the  license  of  its  exercise. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  185(5-57  : 

RiBF.Ri  Ai.EssANDRO,  mcnil>crof  tlie  suj)rcme  Council  of  instniclion.in  Oprraiion5, 
will  lecture  on  thf.  principal  sur*iical  OptratioTt.t,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, nnd  Fridays  ;  besides,  he  trilt  tench  nt  the  hospital  of  6V.  John  the  optrative  Clithc, 
Ht  Imlf  past  6       every  day. 

Pasrro  Francesco,  in  theoretical  nnd  practical  Snr^rry  ;  will  h-'cture  nn  Jhr- 
rases  of  the  Mouths  in  the  first  four  months,  and  in  the  following  on  Diyases  of  the 
Eyes,  at  half  past  10,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Besides,  hr  iviU  tairh  at 
the  hospital  of  St  John,  sitrglcal  Clinic,  at  half  past  2.  every  day. 

Berutti  Secondo  Giovanni,  in  Physiolo;.')-,  will  deliver  lectures  on  smn-al  and 
.special  physiolo^,  o/td  will  orcasionally  perform  txpnimcnts  on  liring  ani:naLtj  M  il 
4)  clock,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satuniays. 

GiROLA  Lorenzo,  in  throrttical  and  practical  Medicine',  \\\\\  lecture  on  Neurosi*, 
viz.:  on  Ncuroparhy  and  espccitilly  on  organic  Innrrration  of  ff  .i^itivmesa,  and  of  tnohihtu, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  half  past  10 ;  he  «///,  also,  at  the  hospital  of  St. 
John^  teach  medical  Clinic,  at  half  past  2,  every  day. 

AllipRandi  Michkle  Lrioi,*  in  Obstetrics,  will  lecture  on  it-cmb,  pre^atti/. 
Otology,  Aecourhment,  the  normal  and  abnormal  state  of  new  horn  childrm,  at  half  past  j^, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  He  will  also  give  practical  lessons  on  Obstet- 
ric Clinic,  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  on  days  and  hours  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
occasions. 


*  Since  dead. 
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TiGLitTTl  Giovanni  Antonio,  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  will  lecture  on  it,  at 
80'clockf  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Cabmagnola.  Paolo  Andrea,  in  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  will  lecture 
•i  Ini*matwn  genernUy,  and  afterward  on  InJIamations  of  the  bowels^  at  8  o'clock, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  he  will  also  teach  medical  clinic,  at  tlie  haspiiul 
oi  St.  John,  at  half  past  2,  every  day. 

FiosiTO  GiOACHiNO,  in  medical  and  surgical  Institutions,  will  lecture  on  MrthodvUpy 
iwf  History  of  medicine,  and  afterward  on  general,  medical  and  surgical  Pathology,  at  hail 
past  8,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Malinvbrni  Sisto  Gbrmano,  in  patholos;ic  Anatomy,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  at  three-quarters  past  0,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

DcMAilA  Carlo,  in  legal  Medicine,  will  lecture  on  it,  and  especially  on  Toxicology, 
at  three-quarters  past  9,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

MiJOLl  GiAC0M0»  in  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery,  will  lecture  on  Inflamationx 
and  on  their  consequences,  in  regard  to  surgery,  on  Txanors  generally,  on  organic,  dynamic 
diseases  of  the  bones  and  articulations,  at  a  quarter  past  9,  Tucsaajrs,  Thursdays,  and 
S4turdays  ;  he  will  also,  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Charity  Hospital  teach  the  Clinic  of  syjjhi- 
litk  diseases,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  ana  Saturdays. 

Demichelis  Giuseppe,  in  materia  Mcdica,  after  having  given  the  General  Principles, 
XI  ill  lecture  on  purgative,  anthelmintic,  secretive  aud  hyposthenic  Mediccunents,  at         halt 
}>ast  9,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

B0NACO8SA  Giovanni,  principal  physician  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the 
Clinic  of  mental  diseases,  will  teach  this  Clinic  in  tlu  said  asylum,  at  half  past  9, 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

N.  N.  in  anatomy,  in  the  first  five  months  after  having  given  an  Introduction,  he  will 
te%rh  descriptive  Anatomy  on  the  subject,  at  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
and  in  the  three  last  months  he  will  lecture  on  the  general  Anatomy  of  tissues  of  the  hu- 
wnsysUm,  at  three-quarters  past  11,  every  day. 

CoNTi  Mattbo,  the  dissector  of  the  anatomical  theatre,  will  take  the  place  of  the 
above  professors,  when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

The  students  of  medical  and  surgical  science  are  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Capital,  of  which  we  shall  give 
here  a  short  sketch  : 

Thb  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
j'cntury.  It  receives  all  medical  and  surgical  patients,  with  the  exccptioti 
of  those  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  It  has  418  beds,  of  which 
213  are  occupied  by  those  affected  internall}^  109  by  external,  aud  96  by 
chronic  diseases.  There  are  also  private  rooms  for  individuals,  who  <'au 
afford  to  pay  moderate  charges.  The  number  of  patients  annually 
received  at  the  hospital  is  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  two  pro- 
fessors of  the  medical  clinic  have  14  beds  each,  for  the  instruction  of  tlu» 
students,  and  the  professor  of  surgical  clinic  has  G  in  the  hall  of  men, 
and  as  many  in  the  hall  of  women  for  the  same  purpose.  Twcnty-onw 
students  of  the  faculty  are  selected  among  the  best,  who  assist  the  ordi- 
nary physicians,  and  in  return  receive  cither  free  board  or  an  annual  pe- 
cuniary allowance. 

The  Hospftal  of  Saktts  ^Iaurice  and  Lazauus  was  founded  in  1572, 
with  the  object  of  treating  those  acute  diseases  which  are  not  contagious. 
It  receives  every  year  about  a  tliousand  patients ;  eight  studcnt.s  of  the 
univeraty  are  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  and  the  as.sistan<*e 
cf  the  ordinary  physicians,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  those  of  the 
hospital  of  St  John. 

The  Miutart  HosprrAL  of  the  Division  of  Turin. — Its  object  is  to  rc- 
cchrc  the  sick  soldiers  and  officei-s,  whose  station  is  in  the  Divisioii  of  Turin. 
It  has  430  beds,  and  affords  the  otrca.sion  of  practical  instruction  to 
those  students,  who  wish  to  become  phy  .sicians  and  surgeons  of  the  army. 
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For  their  assistance  to  the  hospital  they  receive  also  free  board,  and  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  university. 

The  Institution  and  the  IIospftal  of  St.  Lons  Gonzaoa. — It  was 
founded  in  1794,  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  nursing  the  sick  who  could 
not  bo  admitted  to  other  hospitals,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
eases. The  institution  provides  also  with  medical  advice,  visits,  remedies, 
.  and  comforts  at  their  own  home  those,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  to 
the  hospital.  This  has  200  beds,  and  receives  by  preference  patients 
affected  by  consumption,  cancer,  chronic  dropsy,  scur>'y,  and  leprosy. 

The  Maternitt  IIospital,  in  which  the  obstetric  clinic  is  established, 
receives  about  six  hundred  patients  a  year.  There  is  also  in  this  hospital 
the  school  for  midwives,  with  eight  or  ten  pupils. 

The  Royal  General  Charity  IIouse,  of  which  we  spoke  al>ove,  is  the 
seat  of  the  school  for  the  clinic  of  syphilitic  diseases ;  four  students  of  the 
university  are  appointed  to  assist  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  they 
receive  the  same  allowances  as  in  the  other  institutions. 

The  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  affords  the  pupils  the  occasion  of  studying 
mental  diseases,  the  clinic  of  which  is  here  practiced.  The  asylum  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  of  both  sexes,  and  supports  four 
students  for  their  assistance. 

The  OPHTHAiiMic  Dispensary  affords  free  advice,  remedies,  and  cure  to 
the  poor ;  patients  who  can  afford  it  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board  and 
lodging.     It  contains  two  hundred  patients. 

The  Orthopedic  Establl^^hment  was  founded  in  1823,  with  the  object  of 
curing  the  crippled,  maimed,  and  deformed,  etc.  It  has  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 

Faculty  of  Belles-lettres  ant)  Rational  Philosophy.  This  faculty 
prepares  doctors  and  professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  No  one  can 
be  appointed  professor  of  these  departments,  or  allowed  to  teach  either  in 
public  or  private  schools,  if  he  has  not  completed  the  established  courses 
and  obtained  the  diploma  of  Doctorship  from  the  faculty.* 

The  Course  of  Belles-lettres,  is  given  by  seven  professors,  and  cm- 
braces  the  following  subjects  :  1st,  Greek  grammar  and  general  Grammar ; 
2d,  Italian  literature ;  3d,  Latin  Literature  ;  4th,  Greek  Literature  ;  5th, 
ancient  History ;  Cth,  modem  History ;  7th,  Roman  and  Greek  Archaeol- 
ogy. This  course  is  divided  into  four  years ;  in  the  first  ycaVy  the  stu- 
dents are  taught  Greek  and  general  grammar,  Italian  and  Latin  literature, 
and  Roman  Archaeology ;  in  the  second  year,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  ancient  history,  and  Greek  archaeology.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  ancient  and  modem 
history. 

The  Course  op  Rational   Philosophy  possesses    three  chairs:    1st, 

*  To  the  chairs  of  this  faculty  we  muNt  add  three  more^  recently  evtablished  by  a  law  >>f 
the  Parliament,  viat.:  1st,  PhiloBophy  of  history ;  ai.  Geography  and  Sfatiftics;  3d,  French 
literature.  As  the  professoni  of  these  chairs  are  not  yet  appointed,  we  can  not  publish  the 
programme  of  these  branches  of  Inttrucuon. 
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Metaphydcs ;  2d,  Moral  Philosophy ;  3(1,  History  of  the  ancient  Philoso- 
phy. The  students  are  obliged  also  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Italian  and 
Latin  literature,  on  general  Methodology,  on  the  higher  Geometry,  and 
natural  Sciences,  which  are  delivered  by  the  professors  of  other  faculties. 
The  subjects  are  divided  as  follows : 

In  the^r*^  year^  Metaphysics,  higher  Qcoinetry,  Latin  literature,  Chem- 
istry ;  second  year.  Metaphysics,  History  of  ancient  Philosophy,  physical 
Science,  and  Italian  literature ;  third  yMr^  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Zoology;  fourth  year^  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  and  general  Methodology. 

Toe  course  of  Method,  which  is  connected  with  this  faculty,  does  not 
intend  to  give  any  diploma  of  Doctorship,  but  only  to  prepare  professors 
for  the  provincial  schools  of  method.  From  these  professors  the  pro- 
vincial inspectors  of  elementary  instruction  are  generally  selected.  The 
course  is  completed  in  two  yeare;  in  the^>»^,  the  students  learn  general 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoulogy,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  these  sciences,  and  prepare  themselves  for  an  examination 
on  all  the  subjects,  which  enter  into  the  programme  of  the  four  elementa- 
ry classes.  In  the  second  they  attend  the  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  and  on 
Method,  both  general  and  special,  applicable  to  the  elementary  schools. 

With  this  faculty  a  normal  school  is  also  connected,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  professors  of  Latin  grammar.  The  course  is  also  completed  in  two 
years ;  in  the  Jirst.,  the  students  attend  the  courses  of  institutions  of 
belles-lettres,  of  Greek  and  general  grammar,  of  ancient  History,  and 
Archaeology.  In  the  second^  they  attend  the  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin 
literature,  on  method  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages,  on  ancient  History,  and  Archaeology. 

The  doctors  in  belles-lettres  and  on  philosophy ,who  come  from  this  fac- 
ulty, arc  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  chairs  of  those  departments 
in  the  royal  or  national  colleges.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  thirty  years  of  employment,  they  are  entitled  to  retire 
with  a  pension  equal  to  their  full  salary.  Their  widows  and  children  un- 
der age  are  also  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  provision  is  applied  to  all  the 
ofl3cers  of  the  government,  and  thus  to  all  the  professors  of  the  colleges 
and  of  the  universities. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  185G-7  : 

Paravia  Alessandro,*  in  Italian  Literature, will  lecture  on  the  Pleasure  of  PoetTy^ 
and  on  diffcrencen  between  a  didactic  Poem,  and  a  Treatise;  he  will  also  continue /A« 
critical  kustory  of  the  tragic  Theatre  front  Trissino  to  AlJUri,  at  12  o'clock,  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  ;  on  Fridays  the  Studtnts  uitl  read  thtir  compositions  in  verse  and  prose,  on 
tthich  he  uitl  make  his  critical  oftservations  ;  and  on  Thursdays,  at  3  o'clock,  he  uul  contin- 
ue his  lecture*  on  the  History  of  the  country,  from  Count  Atnedcus  VII. 

Uarucchi  FKAXCKscOf  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  nistruction.  in  History  and 
Archasoloiry,  will  lecture  on  Roman  history  ami  Archceology,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock. 

PRIBBI  BaBTOLOMBO,  member  ofthc  Council  of  the  University,  in  Greek  literature, 
*vill  explain  in  the  first  three  monliis  some  historical  passngct  of  Xenophonatul  Herodotus  ; 
Ihfn  two  PhiUpics  of  Demosthenes,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  year  some  passages  of  Horner^ 
OQ  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  12  o'clock. 

VaLLlAUBI  Tommaso,  in  Latin  Literature,  wdl  Ifclurc  on  the  critical  History  of  Latin 

'  S:nce  dead. 
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Literature,  from  the  death  of  Augitstus  to  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  he  will  also  comment  on  tonte 
jtnssoges  from  the  Historiet  of  Tacitus,  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  from  the  Ramaa 
history  of  C.  \cUejus  Paferculus ;  besidcs.on  one  day  of  the  week  he  will  give  his  crit- 
icism on  the  compositimis  of  the  Students,  oil  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  1 1 
o'clc>ck. 

Danna  Casimiro,  member  of  the  general  Council  of  the  elementary  schools,  will 
hielurc  on  the  Institutions  <f  BeUis-httrcs,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  3  o'clock. 

Bona  Bartoloueo,  in  Greek  and  general  Grammar,  will  explain  the  critical  Grammcr 
of  Greek,  and  wdl  divclop  the  theories  of  the  most  acrontplished  modern  philologists ;  ho 
will  also  exfTcise  the  Stndeyits  on  the  interpretation  of  Greek  uriters,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  at  9  o'clock,  lie  will  lecture,  on  Saturdays,  at  9  o'clock,  un 
the  Philosophy  of  language,  and  will  apply  the  general  principles  to  the  classical  languaties. 

Kayneri  Giovanni  Antonio,  roeiuber  of  the  general  Council  of  the  elementarj- 
schf>ols,  in  Methodology,  will  lecture  on  general  Method,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

RiCOTTI  P^RCOLE,  in  modern  History,  after  having  pntnted  out  the  mnst  important 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  Kur&i>e,  from  1492  fo  17()(),  will  lecture  on  the  History  of 
Europe,  from  1700  to  1789,  and  more  i>artindarly  on  the  History  of  France  and  of  Italy,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  11  o'clock.  On  WednesdavH  he  will  exercise  the  Students  o/i 
the  knowledge  of  the  historical  utiters,  ami  on  historical  teaching. 

Bkrtini  Giovanni  Maria,  nieitihcr  of  the  general  Council  of  the  elementary  scho«»l>, 
and  an  extraordinary  mrnibcr  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  on  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Philosophy,  will  lecture  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Descartes  to 
our  times,  on  Mondays,  Widnesdays  and  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock. 

Bkkti  Do.MENlco.  in  Moral  Philosophy,  will  \ocUirp  on  the  comparative  History  of  th^ 
principal  syntans  of  Moral  Phdosi>j)hy,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Friday h,  ul  I'J 
o'clock. 

Pkiretti  Giovanni  Battista,  in  Metaphysics,  will  lecture  on  Theological  Meta- 
physics, on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  10  o'clock. 

Flkchia  Giovanni,  on  Sanscrit,  %^ill  lecture  on  the  (irnmmar of  Sanscrit,  and  hi!! 
interpret  Visvamotra,an  Episode  of  the  Ramnjana  ;  he  will  also  explain  somr  fables  from 
the  Huopadesa,  and  two  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
at  10  o'clock. 

ScHiAPARELLi    LuiGl,  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  History  and  Archaeology. 

Bertinaria  Francesco  v\iil  take  jilace  of  llie  professors  of  Philosophy. 

RicHETTi  Carlo  and  Bachialoni  Carlo  will  take  place  of  professor  of  Method, 
when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

Faculty  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics. — This  faculty  em- 
braces the  following  courses:  1st,  Physical  Science  and  Geometry;  2<1, 
Natural  History  ;  3d,  Chemi.stry  ;  -ith,  Mathematics ;  5th,  Architecture. 

The  couuse  of  Puysical  Science  and  Geometry  is  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  become  professors  of  these  sciences  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  comprehends  the  lectures  of  the  following  chaii*s  :  1st,  Finite 
and  Infinitesimal  Analysis ;  2d,  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  3d,  Experimental 
Physical  Science  ;  4th,  Superior  Physical  Scienee ;  5th,  Chemistry  ;  tjth, 
Mineralogy;  7th,  Zoology;  8th,  Botany.  The  lectures  are  divided  in  the 
following  order,  through  four  years :  Ist  year,  Experimental  Physical 
Science,  Finite  analysis,  Linear  Drawing :  2d  year,,  Experimental  Physical 
Science,  Difterential  and  Integral  Calculation,  Chemistry ;  3(/  year,,  superior 
Physical  Science,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Descriptive  Geometry ;  4^/* 
yeary  Superior  Physical  Science,  Botany,  practical  experiments  of  Physical 
Science  and  Chemistry. 

The  courses  of  Natikal  Histouy  and  Ciiemistuy  intend  to  prepare 
professors  of  these  sciences  for  the  secondary  schools.  They  embrace  the 
following  subjects:  1st,  Algebra  and  higher  Geometry  ;  2d,  Physical  ex- 
perimental Science ;  3d,  Chemistry ;  4th,  Mineralogy  ;  5th,  Zoulogy ;  Cth, 
Botany.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  of  natural  history  aio 
divided  through  four  years,  as  follows  :  Jn  the  first  year,  the  students 
attend  the  lectures  on  experimental  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Algebra 
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and  superior  Geometry ;  in  the  second  year,  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology  and  Botany ;  in  the  third  year ^  Mineralogy,  Zoiilogy,  and  Botany ; 
in  the  fourth  year^  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  subjects  for 
the  course  of  Chemistry  follow  this  order :  first  year^  experimental  Phys- 
sical  Science,  Botany,  Algebra,  and  superior  Geometry ;  second  yenr^  exper- 
imental Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  practical  experiments 
in  Chemistry ;  third  year ^  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  technical  Chemistry,  and 
practical  experiments  in  Chemistry ;  fourth  year^  attendance  at  the  labo- 
ratory of  Chemistry,  and  the  lectures  on  agricultui*al  Chemistry. 

The  course  op  Matuesi atics  proposes  to  prepare  hydraulic  engineers. 
They  are  requested  to  attend  the  lectures,  1st,  on  Algebra  ;  2d,  on  plain 
and  si^herical  Trigonometry ;  3d,  on  analytic  Geometry ;  4th,  on  infinites- 
imal Analysis,  differential  and  integral  Calculus ;  5th,  on  descriptive 
Geometry  ;  6th,  on  rational  Mechanics,  and  on  Machines ;  Ttli,  on  practi- 
cal Geometry ;  8th,  on  Hydraulics;  9th,  on  Architecture ;  10th,  on  Build- 
ings, and  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building.  The  order  is  as 
follows ;  1st  year,  Algebra,  plain  and  spherical  Trigonometry,  analytical 
Geometry,  architectural  Drawing ;  2d  year,  infinitesimal  Analysis,  differ- 
ential and  integral  Calculus,  descriptive  Geometry,  Architecture ;  Sd 
year,  rational  Mechanics,  Machines,  practical  Geometry,  Architecture  ;  4th 
year,  Hydraulics,  Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building. 
Should  the  students  of  this  course  intend  to  obtain  also  the  diploma  of 
civil  architects,  besides  the  diploma  of  hydraulic  engineers,  they  arc 
obliged  to  attend,  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  course,  the  lectures  on  Cicil 
Architecture. 

The  course  of  Civil  ARcniTECTDRE  proceeds  through  four  years,  on  the 
following  subjects ;  1st,  algebraic  Analysis ;  2d,  descriptive  Geometry ;  3d, 
practical  Geometry ;  4th,  rational  Mechanics ;  5th,  Architecture ;  Gth^ 
Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building.  The  lectures 
follow  this  order :  1st  year,  Architecture,  algebraical  Analysis  ;  2d  year. 
Architecture,  descriptive  Geometry ;  Sd  year,  Architecture,  practical  Ge- 
ometry, rational  Mechanics ;  4:th  year.  Architecture,  Building,  experiments 
on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building. 

Besides  the  preceding  courses,  a  course  for  the  education  of  Apotheca- 
ries is  connected  partially  with  this  faculty,  and  partially  with  the  faculty 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  This  course  is  of  two  years,  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects :  Ist,  Mineralogy  ;  2d,  Botany  ;  3d,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic Chemistry ;  4tlj,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  Chemistry,  History  of  drugs; 
6th,  Exercises  in  preparations.  The  students  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  all  these  subjects  in  both  the  years  of  their  course.  Besides 
this  course  and  the  relative  examinations,  the  candidates  are  obliged  to 
^end  two  years  as  assistants  in  a  licensed  pharmacy,  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  this  practice,  and  to  sustain  a  public  disputation  on  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  and  theoretical  and  practical  Pharmacy. 

For  the  profession  of  Land  Surveyors,  there  is  no  public  course  pre- 
Bcribcd,  but  the  students  arc  obliged  to  file  their  names  in  the  register  of 
the  university,  declaring  their  intention  of  studying  for   that  profes- 
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sion.     After  this,  tliej  arc  obliged  to  study  and  to  practice  for  three  years 
under  the  direction  of  an  engineer,  architect  or  land  surreyor,  to  be  cho- 
sen by  themselves,  and  to  pass  afterward  a  private  and  a  public  examina- 
tion, at  the  university,  on  the  subject  of  their  courses. 
The  catalogue  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  1850-7  is  as  follows  : 

Plana  Giovanni,  vice-president  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  in 
AnHlysis,  will  lecture  on  thcintroduction  to  the  Infinitesimal  Analysis^  and  on  the ElemcntM 
of  HifffreiLtud  and  integral  Calcidtis,  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  every  day. 

Morris  GirsEPpg,  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  in  Botany, 
vv  ill  Ircture  on  Organographyt  Glossohgy,  vegetable  Physiology^  and  Tassonomy  ;  he  tciilalso 
uiuUrtake  excursion*  in  the  tieighborhoml  of  the  city,  in  which  he  will  exercise  Ai*  ^Students  in 
dttrnnini/tg  Species ;  he  will  point  out  the  natural  families,  (3d  series,)  ajui  the  medicinalf 
rconnmicnl,  and  industrial  plants  in  the  botanic  garden  ;  finally,  he  will  lecture  on  the  distri- 
but  ion  of  vefretaitles  on  the  sxihcrficirs  of  the  globe,  at  haff  p;u4t  10,  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, till  April,  then  every  aay,  at  half  past  9. 

SisMONHA  Anoelo,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  university,  in  Mineralogy,  after 
iiavin;;  given  the  general  principles  of  Mineralogy,  will  lecture  on  Flint  Stone  and  its  com- 
poumisj  and  on  fossil  combustibles,  every  day,  at  a  nuarter  past  8. 

PoLLONE  Ignazio,  extraordinary  member  ol  the  supreme  Council  of  puhlic  in- 
struction, and  member  of  the  genernl  Council  for  the  elementary  schools,  in  Analysis, 
w  ill  lecture  on  algebraic  Analysis,  on  Trigoiumietry,  and  on  analytical  Geonutry,  at  half  past 
II.  every  duy. 

Promis  Carlo,  in  civil  Architecture,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  half  past  9,  every  day. 

Mevabrka  Luiai  Fedkrigo,  in  Construction,  will  give  the  Theory  of  construction, 
on  Mondays,  VVcdnesidays  and  Fridays,  at  half  past  10  ;  and  on  Thursdays  will  apply 
the  theory  to  special  cases. 

Defilippi  Filippo,  in  'Z<w\q^',  after  havinz  given  the  general  Ideas  of  the  Structure 
and  functions  of  animals,  will  lectitre  on  mollusks,  etc.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  wUl  givt 
ii  course  of  lectures  on  jtarts  of  the  hunuin  body,  at  half  past  8,  every  day. 

Arbene  Anoelo,  in  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry,  alter  an  Introduction,  will  lecture  on 
(rait  nil'  Medicaments,  and  then  on  Medicaments  taken  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  lialf  past  10.  in  the  two  last  inonllis  he  wt// /ec- 
ture  on  chemical  Toxicology. 

RiCHKLMi  Prospero,  in  Hydraulics,  will  lecture  on  this  subject,  every  d.iy,  at 
half  past  8  ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  will  make  hydraulic  expcriuicnts  at  the  Royal 
Hydraulic  Tower,  diiriiigthe  mornini;s, 

Erba  Giuski-pe  B\ktolomeo,  in  AL'e!>ra  and  superior  Geometry,  will  lecture  ou 
these  subjects,  every  day,  at  a  i]uarter  past  8. 

Ferkati  Camillo,  inpraetical  Geouietry,  will  lecture  on  it  every  day,  at  half  past  11 ; 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  h(;  will  lecture  on  descriptive  Gcotnctry,  at  3 
»»'clock. 

Chio  Felice,  in  Stiperior  Physical  Science,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  half  past  2,  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

PlRIA  Uakarllk,  in  gencnil  Chemistry,  after  havins?  given  the  general  principles  Hnd 
laws  of  Chemistry,  will  lecture  on  Inorganic  and  Organic  Bodies,  at  half  past  U;  he  will 
make  oecasioiudfy  praetical  experiments. 

N.  N,  in  general  and  experimental  Physical  Science,  will  lecture  on  it,  making 
occasionally  public  experiments,  at  2  o'clock,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Delpontk  (jrio  Batta  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Botany. 

SisMONDA  Kuoenio  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Mineralosiy. 

SoBREKO  AscANlo,  in  Chemistry  applied  to  arts  and  industry,  will  lecture  on  Chemis- 
try  applied  to  the  Art  of  construction. 

Bruno  Giuseppe  vvill  take  place  of  the  professors  of  Mathematics. 

CiMA  Antonio  will  take  place  of  the  profes!si>r  of  Physical  Science. 

BoRSARELLi  PiETRO  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry, 
when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

The  method  of  teaching  i.s  by  lectures  and  by  experiments  in  the  ex- 
perimental branches.  Most  of  the  professors  publish  elementary  treat- 
ises on  the  subjects  of  their  lectures,  which  are  valuable  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  professors.  These  are  also  required  to  point  out  in  their  lec- 
tures and  treati."5es  the  principal  writers  to  be  consulted  by  the  students 
on  the  subjects  of  their  study. 

The  discipline  of  the  students  is  maintained  by  the  same  system,  which 
is  followed  in  the  secondary  schools.     Indeed  we  should  say,  that  expulsion 
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from  tlie  university  is  the  only  punishment,  which  can  be  applied  by 
the  scholastic  authorities ;  wc  must  also  say,  that  the  occasion  very  sel- 
dom arises  of  applying  such  a  punishment  The  Rector  of  the  university 
is  especially  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Connected  with  the  university,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  Royal  College  of  the  Provikces,  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  enriched  by  legacies  of 
private  benevolence.  This  is  an  establishment,  in  which  the  students  are 
furnished  with  fi*ee  board  and  lodging  through  all  the  course  of  the 
university,  and  with  every  aid  in  their  studies  and  education.  The  royal 
college  of  the  provinces  disposes  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  free  places, 
which  are  given  as  a  reward  to  those  students,  who  have  passed  the  most 
successful  examinations.  These  examinations  are  opened  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  those  students  only  can  present  themselves  who  have 
completed  the  secondary  courses,  and  who  are  bom  in  that  province,  to 
which  belongs  the  vacant  place.  The  students  of  the  royal  college  of  the 
provinces  are  also  exempted  from  the  examination  fees. 

After  having  completed  the  full  course  of  the  facult}^  and  having 
passed  successfully  all  the  annual  examinations  prescribed  by  law,  the 
students  are  requested  to  enter  upon  a  public  disputation  for  obtaining 
the  Doctorship.  This  disputation  is  upon  subjects  selected  fi-om  those  of 
the  course,  and  published  by  the  candidate.  The  discussion  is  sus- 
tained before  the  faculty,  in  which  the  collegiate  doctors  fill  the  office  of 
examiners  and  opponents.  The  faculty  afterward  decides  by  ballot  upon 
the  merit  of  the  candidate,  bestowing  upon  him  the  Doctorship  or  reject- 
ing his  application. 

The  names  of  the  students,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  exam- 
ioations,  are  published  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  official  paper. 

From  the  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  university  of  Turin,  740 
students  presented  themselves  in  the  year  1855-56  for  examination  pre- 
paratory to  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  university,  of  which  607  were 
admitted,  and  133  rejected.  In  the  year  1856-7  there  are  in  the  univer- 
sity 1433  students,  of  which  2  belong  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  709  to 
the  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  264  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
11  to  the  course  of  obstetric  clinic,  17  to  phlebotomy,  182  to  pharmacy, 
36  to  the  course  of  physical  science  and  geometry,  7  to  natural  history, 
10  to  rational  philosophy,  138  to  the  course  of  mathematics,  4  to  the  course 
of  architecture,  32  to  belles-lettres,  7  to  methodology,  8  to  the  course  of 
Latin  grammar.  Adding  to  this  number  the  students,  who  pursued  some 
part  of  their  course  in  some  provincial  city,  we  have  the  total  number  of 
students  1858. 

In  the  university  of  Genoa  there  were,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
656  students,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  282  to  jur- 
isprudence, 182  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  86  to  mathematics 
and  architecture.  The  number  of  the  students  of  the  university  of  Cag- 
liari  was  825,  of  which  53  of  theology,  125  of  jurisprudence,  130  of  med- 
icine, surgery,  and  pharmacy,  11  of  architecture,  6  of  geodesy.     Th  • 
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number  of  the  uDivci-sity  of  Sassari  was  245,  of  which  43  of  theology, 
123  of  jurisprudence,  70  of  medicine,  surgery,  aud  pharmacy.  From 
the  colleges  which  depend  upon  the  university  of  Genoa,  there  pass  an- 
nually to  the  classes  of  the  university  an  average  of  201  students,  from 
timt  of  Cagruiril20,  from  Sassari  1)4,  and  the  students  who  obtain  an- 
nually the  doctorships  in  the  university  of  Turin  reach  an  average  of  525, 
in  thai  of  Cienoa  140,  in  that  of  Cagliari  74,  in  that  of  Sassari  4y. 

TIic  number  of  the  professors  in  the  university  of  Turin,  including 
those  of  the  cities  of  Chambery  and  Nice  is  89,  of  Genoa  4C,  of  Cagliari 
o4 ,  of  Sassari  20.  Their  salary  is  not  unifomi,  being  greater  in  Tuiin  than 
in  the  other  imiversities. 

The  university  of  Turin  possesses  for  the  aid  of  the  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  its  students  the  following  institutions,  the  free  use  of  which 
belongs  to  the  professors,  as  well  as  to  the  scholars  and  the  jjeoplo  at 
large. 

1.  A  Public  Libuahy,  which  was  founded  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  en- 
dowed by  other  kings,  especially  by  Victor  Amedeus  II,  and  enriched  by 
private  donations.  The  library  contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  volumes,  among  which  the  collection  of  works  on  theology,  jur- 
isprudence, politics,  medicine,  and  surgery,  is  the  most  complete.  The 
principal  treasures  of  the  library  are  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  MSS.  It  possesses  also  many  rare  editions  of  the  centurv- 
in  which  the  press  was  discovered,  not  a  few  of  which  are  on  parchments, 
among  these  the  Polvcjlot  of  Antwekp,  which  was  presented  to  the  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  There  arc  also  over  one 
hundred  MSS.,  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  on  parchment,  and  a  very  rich 
collection  of  books  on  the  line  arts,  of  ancient  and  modern  prints,  and 
drawings.  The  collection  of  Floras  is  complete,  and  there  are  many 
choice  and  rare  editions  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Chahlaic  and  Hindoo  books. 

2.  Anatomical  Tueatkk. — The  new  anatomical  theatre  was  founded 
by  Chailes  Albert  Its  architecture  is  simple  and  elegant  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  glass.  Within  are  pipes,  spouL*^, 
washing  tubes,  polished  floors,  and  marble  tables.  The  spacious  hall  destin- 
ed to  dissections  is  provided  with  all  the  improvements,  which  health  and 
cleanliness  require  in  anatomical  openitions.  Under  the  main  amphithe- 
atre tlierc  is  a  spacious  vault,  where  the  subjects  are  deposited,  and  from 
which  they  are  raised  by  means  of  a  machine  to  a  room  above,  where 
they  are  washed  and  laid  on  a  marble  table,  and  at  the  hour  for  the  lec- 
ture, elevated  by  the  same  means  to  the  floor  of  the  amphitheati'c,  and 
placed  in  their  position  before  the  professor  and  the  students.  By  other 
mechanical  contrivances  the  subject  approaches  or  withdraws  from  the 
professor.  The  light  of  the  hall  is  so  regulated,  as  to  modify  it  according 
to  the  occasions.  The  walls  of  this  hall  are  plastered  with  calcareous 
stucco,  and  arc  adorned  with  four  great  medallions,  representing  Bkk- 
TRANDi,  Cigna,  Malacarxe,  and  Rolando.  Near  the  amphitheatre,  there 
is  a  room  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  dissector,  provided  with  all  the 
contrivances  for  expeiiments.     Between  the  yard  of  the  anatomical  theatre 
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and  that  of  the  great  hospital  of  St  John,  there  is  a  subterranean 
communication,  which  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  subjects. 

3.  Anatomical  Pathological  Museum. — ^This  museum  contains  many 
preparations  of  the  systems  and  parts  of  the  human  body,  embryos  at 
different  periods,  pathological  sections  in  an  abnonnal  state.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  collections  of  this  museum  we  may  mention  the  collec- 
tion of  bones  decomposed  by  syphilitic  diseases,  and  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  the  general  osteomalacy,  in  which  bones  are  light  and  spongy ;  tlic 
osteosarcoma  of  an  elbow,  which  is  larger  than  the  head  of  a  man  ;  and 
the  specimens  of  aneurism.* 

4.  Chemical  Laboratories  and  AMPnrrHEATRE. — There  are  six  spa- 
cious rooms  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  in  which  we  find  admirably 
arranged  stoves  and  ovens,  scales,  and  other  instruments,  and  chemical 
nnd  pharmaceutic  preparations.  The  amphitheatre  is  designed  for  public 
lectures,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  pupils  so  advantageously,  that  the 
most  minute  experiments  can  be  observed. 

5.  Botanic  Garden. — The  botanic  garden  was  founded  by  Victor 
Amedeus  II.,  and  endowed  and  improved  by  bis  successors.  Under 
Charles  Albert  the  limits  were  enlarged,  new  canals  made,  and  new  pipes 
added  in  order  to  facilitate  the  irrigation  of  the  plants ;  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  were  planted  and  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  classification  in  a  suitable  grove,  in  which  we  find 
also  the  officinal  and  economic  species,  methodically  arranged.  The  same 
king  purchased  for  the  garden  the  rich  collection  of  American  plants 
brought  to  Piedmont  by  the  botanist  Bertero,  and  the  plants  of  the  islands 
of  Sardinia  and  Capraja  were  added.  The  number  of  the  cultivated 
species  is  about  eleven  thousand,  including  many  of  great  rarity. 

The  species  of  the  herbarium  exceed  forty  thousand.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  indigenous  mushrooms,  arranged  in  three  hundred  and  fifly 
groups,  cast  in  wax  according  to  nature.  The  king  has  recently  presented 
to  the  garden  a  beautiful  collection  of  living  plants,  seeds,  and  woods 
brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  a  not  less  interesting 
collection  of  dry  species,  seeds  and  fruits,  for  the  study  of  carpology, 
j^thered  by  Dr.  Casaretto,  in  his  excursion  to  the  same  country. 

As  early  as  1732,  the  plants  which  blossom  in  the  garden  were  painted, 
and  that  work  h«aving  been  continued  to  this  time,  the  institution  has  a 
most  complete  botanic  iconography,  which  contains  more  than  five 
thousand  plates  in  folio. 

6.  Cabinet  of  Physical  Apparatus. — This  collection  began  to  be 
formed  in  1721,  was  enriched  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  and  increased  by 
Beccaria.  Charles  Felix  sent  Professor  Botto  to  France  and  England,  to 
purchase  all  the  modern  apparatus  required  by  the  cabinet,  and  many 
fine  instruments,  especially  relating  to  optics,  were  added  to  it  by  him. 

7.  Astronomic  Observatory. — The  observatory  was  located  in  the 
Tcar  1820  on  the  northern  tower  of  the  four,  which  arise  at  the  angle  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Royal  Ca.«^tle,  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate.    The  hall  of  the  obsen-atoiy  is  beautifully  arranged,  and  its  walls 
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adorned  with  many  medallions,  representing  Lagrange,  Galileo,  Tvcno 
Brafie,  Newton,  Kei»ler,  and  Cassinl  The  meridian  circle  is  erected  be- 
tween two  marble  colunms  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  can  be  turned 
cast  or  west,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  observer.  This  instrument  was  con- 
structed in  Munich  by  Keichcnbach,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  di- 
vided on  silver  into  arcs  of  a  sixtieth,  and  reads  to  two  seconds.  The  clear 
aperture  of  the  telescope  is  of  12  centimeters,  and  its  focal  length  of  a  meter 
and  six  hundred  millimeters.  Among  the  other  instruments,  we  may  men- 
tion a  pendulum,  which  gives  the  sidereal  time,  constructed  by  Martin 
of  Paris,  two  other  telescopes  by  Dollonp,  one  with  an  aperture  of  65 
millimeters,  and  of  a  focal  length  of  a  meter,  the  other  of  an  aperture  of 
a  decimeter,  and  with  a  focal  length  of  a  meter,  and  50  centimeters. 
There  is  a  fourth  telescope,  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  mounted  on  a 
brass  tiipod,  with  an  aperture  of  75  millimeters,  and  a  focal  length  of  a 
meter.  There  is  also  a  reflector-sextant,  by  Troughton  of  London,  with 
a  diameter  of  two  decimeters,  divided  on  silver,  which  reads  to  five  sec- 
onds. Ascending  to  the  turning  roof  on  the  east,  we  fmd  a  Refractor 
circle  of  a  diameter  of  50  centimeters,  divided  on  silver,  which  reads  to 
four  seconds,  the  work  of  Keichenbach.  On  the  west  side  of  the  roof  is  an 
Efiuatorial,  which  has  a  circle  of  declination  of  a  diameter  of  G2  centime- 
ters, divided  in  silver,  and  reads  to  five  seconds.  The  clock  has  a 
diameter  of  45  centimeters,  divided  on  silver,  and  marks  minutes. 

8.  p[vr>RAiLic  Bi'iLDiNG. — Tliis  builiding  is  erected  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  city.  It  consists  of  a  large  tower,  with  three  floors, 
and  it  can  be  filled  with  water  from  a  conduct  above.  Two  large  reser- 
voirs receive  the  water  from  the  tower  and  measure  it ;  there  are  besides 
many  a<iueducts  with  different  declivities  and  directions,  and  a  collection 
of  hydrometric  npparatus  and  instruments. 

0.  Zor)Lo/;ic  Mr.'ErM. — Founded  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
in.,  it  received  many  donations  from  private  sources,  and  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  professors  Borson  and  Bonelli  ;  at  present  it  is  one  of  tho 
best  museums  in  Italy.  The  different  classes  of  animals  are  arranged  in 
two  large  halls  in  a  long  gallery,  and  in  many  other  rooms.  The  ver- 
tebrates, cephalopods,  molluscs,  and  zoophyts  occupy  large  convenient 
shelves ;  the  living  and  fossil  shells  are  disposed  in  elegant  cases ;  the 
Crustacea  and  insectvS  fill  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  invertebrates 
and  testacea  are  abundant,  as  well  as  the  shells  both  living  and  fossil. 
Among  the  living  shells  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  an  acicula 
margaritifera^  in  which  a  pearl  can  be  seen,  wonderful  for  its  volume  and 
for  its  form.  The  fossils  embrace  a  collection  of  shells  discovered  in  the 
tertiaria  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Piedmont.  Finally,  a  series  of 
skeletons  of  rare  animals  well  kept  and  arranged. 

10.  MiNERALOoic  Museum. — This  collection  embraces  many  specimens 
of  minerals,  rocks  and  earth  of  different  countries,  and  especially  of 
Piedmont,  and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  occupies  two  great  halls, 
where  the  objects  are  exhibited  either  in  shelves,  on  tables,  or  in  cases 
enclosed  by  glasses. 
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11.  Museum  of  Antiquities. — Among  these,*  the  coins  take  the  first  and 
most  important  part,  and  number  fifteen  thousand,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman,  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  collection  of  mar- 
ble statues,  busts  and  heads  is  not  large  ;  there  is  a  Cupid  sleeping  on 
a  lion^s  skin ;  a  head  of  Antinous  crowned  with  a  garland  of  vine  leaves, 
like  a  Bacchante ;  here  is  also  a  mosaic  work,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  represents  Orpheus  playing  the  lyre,  surround- 
ed by  different  animals.  Among  the  statuettes  of  bronze,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Sardinian,  may  be  mentioned  a  Pallas,  a  Faunus,  many 
tablets  of  bronze  with  Roman  inscriptions,  a  collection  of  ancient  vases 
either  of  bronze  or  of  silver,  and  a  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  many 
of  which  were  discovered  in  Piedmont. 

12.  Egyptian  Museum. — It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
It  was  enriched  by  Charles  Felix,  who  bought  a  great  quantity  of  these 
monuments  from  Chevalier  Drovetti,  a  Piedmontese,  who  occupied  the 
place  of  French  consul  in  Egypt  Here  are  statues  of  the  ancient  Phar- 
aohs, many  colossal,  and  all  made  of  one  piece,  either  of  spotless  granite, 
or  of  green  and  black  basalt,  or  of  calcareous  stone.  There  are  many 
statues  of  ancient  kings,  or  representing  gods  and  goddesses,  sacred  ani- 
mals, and  mythic  emblems;  they  are  of  different  sizes  from  the  colossal 
downward.  More  than  two  hundred  square  boards,  either  carved  or 
painted,  represent  persons  offering  food,  flowers  or  fruits.  One  of  them, 
the  other  half  of  w^hich  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  represents 
Sesonchi,  the  chief  of  the  22d  dynasty,  who  lived  ten  centuries  before 
Christ ;  then  we  meet  a  collection  of  objects  of  worship  :  such  are  two 
altars  of  black  granite,  many  marble  and  stone  tables  for  the  offering  and 
the  libation,  sacred  vases  of  different  material  and  size,  perfume  vases 
of  stone  and  of  terra-cotta,  loaves,  grapes,  grains,  fruits — the  specimens 
of  scarabcus,  a  symbol  most  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  amount  to  two 
thousand.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mummies ; — their  linen  or  cotton 
wrappers,  and  wooden  cases,  as  well  as  the  mummies  themselves,  are  ad- 
mirably kept  and  preserved.  Here  are  also  many  cases  containing  the 
mummies  of  animals,  cats  fishes,  hawks,  reptiles,  crocodiles,  &c.  In 
the  museum  are  also  exhibited  more  than  two  hundred  rolls,  or  volumes 
of  papyrus,  which  belong  to  the  epoch  in  which  Egypt  was  under  the 
Fway  of  Persia,  and  thence  forward  to  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of 
Rome.  Some  are  written  on  linen,  some  on  parchment,  wood,  stone,  or 
terra-cotta,  in  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Coptic  language,  in  hieroglyphic, 
hieratic  or  demotic  signs.  There  are  likewise  linen,  clothes,  leather 
stockings,  intertwined  with  palm  leavq^,  vases  of  copper,  of  alabaster,  etc. 

IV.      GENERAL  DIRECTION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  P13LIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Before  the  year  1847,  the  general  direction  of  public  education  belong- 
ed to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior ;  but  in  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  council  of  instruction,  called  MagUirato  della  Rifornia  a//li  Studi,  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  which  exercised  full 
jorisdiction,  and  had  an  absolute  power  over  all  the  scholastic  institutions 
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of  the  country.  In  that  year  tliis  Boanl  was  abolished,  and  a  special  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  created  with  a  minister  at  its  head,  viho 
takes  an  equal  rank*  with  the  other  seven  secretaries  of  state,  who  com- 
pose the  cabinet  of  the  administration.  It  belongs  to  this  department 
to  diffuse  and  to  promote  through  all  the  country  scientific  and  literary 
education,  and  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  the  universities  of  the  state  and  all  the  other  scientific  or 
educational  establishments,  of  the  national,  royal,  and  municipal  colleges 
and  schools,  whether  classic,  technical  or  primary,  cither  public  or 
private,  whether  for  boys,  girls,  or  adults.  The  aj)pointments  of  all  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  inspectors,  suj)ennten dents,  and  officers  of  the  instruc- 
tion supported  by  t!ie  state  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  de- 
partment, and  to  its  approbation  the  appointments  made  by  municipal itit-s 
or  other  corporations  for  their  own  institutions  must  be  submitted.  It 
determines  to  what  pupils  free  board  is  to  be  granted  in  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  presides  over  the  administration  of  legacies  bestowed 
upon  educational  establishments.  It  promulgates  regulations  for  their 
management,  programmes  of  insti'uction,  and  methods  of  teaching,  ap- 
proves text-books,  and  estiblishes  the  rules  of  discipline.  All  other 
scholastic  authorities,  councils  of  universities  and  councils  of  faculties, 
permanent  committees  for  the  secondary  schools,  inspectors,  both  of  seion- 
dary  and  of  primary  instruction,  general  councils  for  elementary  instiui- 
tlon,  pro\'incial  and  collegial  councils,  royal,  provincial,  and  local  supeiin- 
tendents,  presidents  of  boarding  schools,  directors  of  instruction,  and  all 
similar  officers  depend  on  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  are 
referred  to  it,  as  to  the  central  power  and  the  highest  authority. 

Soon  after,  in  1818,  a  Situemh  CoiTfciL  cv  Viuuc  Instrixtion  was 
created,  {Const (/lio  ffuj'crloi'c  ddlu  htrv.zloHC  pi/hfica^)  and  attached  to 
the  ministry,  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  assisting  it  in  (he  administra- 
tion of  the  department.  The  council  is  presided  over  by  the  minis(<T 
himself,  and  is  composed  of  a  vice-presidunt,  seven  ordinary  and  live  ex- 
traordinary members,  appointed  by  the  government,  the  former  during 
life,  the  latter  for  three  years,  live  of  the  ordinary  members  must  be 
chosen  from  among  the  professors  of  each  faculty  of  some  of  the  universi- 
ties, while  the  two  others  can  not  belong  to  any  university,  but  must  be 
elected  from  among  persons  of  high,  scientific  or  literary  repute;  the  ex- 
traordinary members  may  be  cither  professors  or  collegiate  doctors. 
Thus  the  general  administration  of  public  instruction  was  organized  in 
1818,  and  coordinated  with  all  the  c>ihcr  scholastic  authorities,  which  were 
established  over  its  differt^nt  branches.  Though  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  former  system,  this  organization  has  been  proved  by  an  experience 
of  eight  years  to  be  too  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  too  weak  in  its 
operation.  By  creating  so  many  councils  of  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion,   as  separate  bodies,  independent  of  each  other,  the  law  of  1 848 

*C.  Alfiei,  C.  Boncompngni,  V.  Gioberti,  F.  Merlo,  L.  CiUario,  tnd  P.  Cinja,  nre  the  mi>»t 
I'TumiueDt  men,  who  have  held  this  uflice.  Dr.  C*.  Iianza  is  the  prr9<*Dt  incumbeDt ;  hia  nnble  rl-.itr- 
acter  aad  large  educational  viewi  plane  him  high  among  the  itateimeii  of  Bordioia. 
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tributed  the  scholastic  government  among  too  many  centers,  and  thf^ 
administration,  losing  its  unity,  became  perplexed,  confused,  and  power- 
less. Besides,  the  supreme  council  in  its  first  organization  was  filled  with 
permanent  members,  who  though  of  a  high  standing  in  the  scientific 
world,  yet,  belonging  to  a  past  age,  did  not  represent  the  necessities  and 
conditions  of  the  new  era,  and  were  entirely  unable  to  direct  the  nation- 
al education  of  the  country  conformably  to  its  new  institutions.  Then, 
the  council  being  mainly  composed  of  one  member  from  each  faculty,  it 
formed  a  body  in  its  majority  not  qualified  for  making  and  enforcing  pro- 
visions relative  to  any  branches  of  learning,  which  were  cither  imperfect- 
ly or  not  at  all  represented  in  that  board.  A  like  defect  of  organization 
was  found  in  the  subordinate  authorities,  where  the  power  was  too  often 
entrusted  to  men  lacking  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Mrholastic  system  of  the  country.  Add  to  this,  that  political  questions 
since  that  time  have  absorbed  all  the  activities  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  why  the  new  system  of  administration  proved  a  sig- 
nal failure,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reform  frequently  aircstcd  the  attention 
of  Parliament 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1857,  that  the  House  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill  establishing  a  new  system  of  administration,  which  was 
afterward  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  promulgated  by  the  King.  As  it 
changes  the  organization  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  constitutes  a  new  basis,  on  which  henceforth  its  administration  will 
rest,  we  subjoin  the  bill  in  full,  leaving  to  time  to  decide,  whether  the  sys- 
tem recently  enacted  can  be  considered  a  reform,  and  while  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  sufficient  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  directive  power,  it 
gives  at  the  same  time  adequate  guarantees  of  a  liberal  administration. 

V.     Budget  op  the  Depaktment  op  Public  Instruction*. 

The  expenses  authorized  by  the  Parliament  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  during 
the  year  1857,  amount  to  the  sum  of  2,031,989  francs,  viz.: 

For  the  executive  department  of  public  instruction, 88,750  francs. 

•*  supreme  council  of  public  instniction, 10,500  ** 

**  general  council  of  clemcnlary  and  teachers*  scljoolis,       .     .     .     9,300  " 

"  university  councils  and  offices  of  the  four  universities,     .     .      91,221  *• 

"  royal  scholastic  superintendents, 49,959  " 

"  ins(>ectors  of  secondary  schools, 14,500  *' 

"  instruction  in  the  universities, 492,862  " 

**  university  teachint^  in  the  provinces, 34,350  '* 

•*  national,  royal  and  municipal  colleges, OOO.SSO  " 

"  technical  schools, 77.510  " 

"  veterinary  school, 81,800  " 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  devoted  to  the  scientific  establish- 
mentA,  museums,  library,  subsidies  to  elementary  schools,  &c.  Ad- 
dling to  this  sum  the  amount  raised  and  expended  by  the  townships 
and  provinces,  for  the  support  of  public  instruction,  which  reaches 
3,557,229  francs,  we  have  a  total  expenditure  of  o,C89,210  francs. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  other  de- 
partments and  that  of  public  instruction,  we  give  the  expenditures  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  central  administiation,  fiom  the  budget  of  1850. 
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Deiwrtmcnt  of  finances 75,41.753  franrj«. 

"  "  grace  and  justice, 4,32«,:jr»l 

"  "  foroi^n  afTairs, 3.431,715  •* 

•*  "  public  iiistnictioMt 2,045/^5 1  *' 

♦'  "  the  int<frior, 7,(501. r^  Hi  " 

••  "  puMic  works, 11,783.714  •' 

••  "  war, 3-J,247,52a  *• 

•'  •*  navy, 4,355,r)r)l  »* 

In  the  same  year  the  revenues  of  the  state  amounted  to  132,520,838 
francs.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  department  of  public  in.«;truotion, 
as  submitted  to  the  Parliament  for  the  year  1858,  is  2,100,709  francs. 

(Concluded  in  No.  IX.) 


JT-xaTiUi/Tssi;.. 


Ha  10.— [VW-  IT.,  So.  !.]-«. 


IT.    LIFE  AM)  EDUCATIONAL  8YSTEH  OP  PESTALOZZL 


(Cootlutd  frtm  Vou  III.,  p.  41>  > 

For  Beveiitoen  yean  afUr  the  publication  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
Pestalozzi  contiDUed  to  drag  on  his  needy  aod  depressed  existence  at 
Neuhof^  where  he  spent  altogether  thirty  yeare.  Of  bis  outward  life 
during  those  serenteen.  Jttn,  we  learn  little  else,  besides  the  general 
tct  just  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  montloTi,  tliat  in  this  period  he  en- 
lered  the  order  of  Diuminati,  an  rjrdcr  wbitJi  irae  characterized  hy 
infidelity,  exaggerated  ideas  of  eiili^rliioninent,  and  destructive  but  not 
reconstructive  principles, and  thattm  iivtii  lioc^inxi  rf*!^tually  the  head 
of  the  order  in  Switzeriaod.  Ho  soon  dLsraTered  hh  mistake,  how- 
erar,  and  withdrew  from  it  "That  whicli  is  undvtaken  by  associa- 
tions," he  says,  "usaolly  Mis  into  the  hauiis  of  httrigQers." 

Tn  this  petiod  ha  mote  lomal  boob. 

In  the  year  llSi,  he  pnUnhed  "Chriatophor  and  Alice."  lie 
hunself  relidea  the  origin  of  tlui  work.  Feopla  had  imUbed  from 
Leonard  and  QerHnde  the  idea,  fliat  all  the  depranty  amtng  the 
common  people  proceeded  from  the  anbordinste  finicUonarias  in  the 
Tillages.  "In  Christopher  and  Alice,"  layi  Feetalozri,  "I  wiahed  to 
nuke  apparent  to  the  educated  public  the  connec^on  of  those  causes 
of  popular  depravity  which  are  to  be  found  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
but  which  OD  this  account  are  also  more  disguised  and  concealed, 
Tith  the  naked,  undisguised,  and  unconcealed  causes  of  it,  as  they  are 
niiuiilested  in  the  villages  in  the  persons  of  the  unworthy  funcUon- 
aiies.  For  this  purpose,  I  made  a  peasant  family  read  together  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,  and  say  things  about  the  story  of  that  work,  and 
the  peraons  introduced  in  it,  which  I  thought  might  not  occur  of 
themselves  to  everybody's  mind." 

So  says  Festalozzi  in  the  year  1826 ;  hut  he  spoke  otherwise  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  when  it  first  appeared,  in  178'2.  "Reader!"  he 
■ays,  "this  book  which  thon  takest  inlo  thy  hand  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  univeisal  school 
of  humanity,  the  parlor.  I  wish  it  to  be  read  in  every  cottage." 
So.  10.— [Vol.  it.,  No.  !.]—«. 
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This  wish  was  not  accomplished,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  (1824,)  which  commences  thus,  "This  book  has 
not  found  its  way  at  all  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  my  native 
land,  even  in  the  canton  of  my  native  town,  and  in  the  very  village  in 
which  I  once  lived,  it  has  remained  as  strange  and  unknown^  as  if  it 
had  not  been  in  existence." 

In  the  same  year,  1782,  and  the  one  following,  Eestalozzi  edited 
**  A  Swiss  Journal,"  of  which  a  number  appeared  every  week.  In 
tills  Journal,  he  communicated,  among  other  tilings,  memoirs  of  do- 
ceased  friends.  Thus  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  Frolich,  the  pastor  of 
Birr,  who  had  died  young.  Pestalozzi  says  of  him,  "  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  great  divine  calling,  but  eternal  love  dedi- 
cat-ed  him  to  tlie  liberty  of  eternal  life."  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  excellent  Iselin,  who  had  died  in  1782,  is  particidarly  affecting. 
"  I  should  have  perished  in  the  depths  into  which  I  had  fallen,"  he 
says,  "  if  Iselin  had  not  raised  me  up.  Iselin  made  me  feel  that  I 
had  done  something,  even  in  the  poor  school." 

The  discourse  "  on  Legislation  and  Infanticide "  also  appeared  in 
1782. 

About  1783,  Pestalozzi  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  a  reformatory  institution,  and  wrote  upon  the  subject;  the 
manuscript,  however,  was  lost. 

In  the  years  between  1780  and  1790,  in  the  days  of  the  approach- 
ing French  revolution,  and  in  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dangers  which 
its  influence  on  Switzerland  might  entail,"  *  he  wrote  "  The  Figures 
to  ray  ABC-Book;  they  were  not  published,  however,  till  1796:  a 
new  edition,  under  the  title  of  "Fables,"  came  out  in  1805.  They 
relate  principally  to  the  condition  of  Switzerland  at  that  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  he  went  to  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of 
bis  sister  in  Leipzig,  and  became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  Herder, 
Wieland,  Klopstock,  and  Jacobi;  he  also  visited  several  normal 
schools. 

In  1798  appeared  Pestalozzi's  "Researches  into  the  Course  of  Na- 
ture in  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race.*'  He  says  himself, 
speaking  of  this  book,  "  I  wrought  at  it  for  three  long  years  with  in- 
credible toil,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  my  own  mind  upon 
the  tendency  of  my  favorite  notions,  and  of  bringing  ray  natural 
feelings  into  harraony  with  my  ideas  of  civil  rights  and  morality. 
But  this  work  too  is,  to  me,  only  another  evidence  of  my  inward 
helplessness,  the  mere  play  of  ray  powers  of  research ;  my  views  were 


'Pcttaloui'i  words  in  Che  preftoe  to  the  **  Figarw." 
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altogether  one-dded,  while  I  was  without  a  proportionate  dogreo  of 
control  over  myself  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  work  was  left  void  of 
uj  adequate  efifort  after  practical  excellence,  which  was  so  necessary 
for  my  purpose.  The  disproportion  between  my  ability  and  my  views 
only  increased  the  more.  The  efifect  of  my  book  upon  those  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded  was  like  the  effect  of  all  that  I  did ;  scarcely 
any  one  understood  me,  and  I  did  not  find  in  my  vicinity  two  men 
who  did  not  half  give  me  to  understand  that  they  looked  upon  the 
entire  book  as  so  much  balderdash." 

Pestalozzi  here  assumes  three  states  of  man :  an  original,  instinct- 
like, innocent,  animal  state  of  nature,  out  of  which  ho  passes  into  the 
social  state,  (this  reminds  us  of  Rosseau ;)  he  works  himself  out  of 
the  social  state  and  raises  himself  to  the  moral.  The  social  man  is 
in  an  unhappy  middle  condition  between  animal  propensities  and 
moral  elevation. 

The  original  animal  state  of  nature  can  not  be  pointed  to  in  any  one 
individual  man ;  the  innocence  of  that  state  ceases  with  the  first  cry 
of  the  new-bom  child,  and  "  animal  depravity  arises  from  whatever 
stands  opposed  to  the  normal  condition  of  our  animal  existence.^ 
Agunst  this  depravity,  man  seeks  for  aid  in  the  social  state,  but  finds 
it  not ;  it  is  only  the  moral  will  that  can  save  him,  **  the  force  of 
which  he  opposes  to  the  force  of  his  nature.  He  will  fear  a  God,  in 
order  that  the  animal  instincts  of  his  nature  shall  not  degrade  him  in 
his  inmost  soul.  He  feels  what  he  can  do  in  this  respect,  and  then  he 
makes  what  he  can  do  the  law  to  himself  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Subjected  to  this  law,  which  he  imposes  upon  himself j  he  is  distin- 
gaished  from  all  other  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted.^' 

Where  and  when,  for  example,  did  Pestalozzi's  man  of  nature  ever 
exist — an  innocent  animal  man,  endowed  with  instinct  ?  *  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  was  not  an 
animal,  but  a  lord  of  the  animals,  and  still  less  does  it  apply  to  any 
child  of  Adam.     In  how   simple  and  sublime  a  manner,  on  the 

*  Voltaire  wrote  the  fbllowinf  ctaarftcteristic  letter  to  Rosseaa  aboat  his  discourse,  pre- 
pired  and  offered  for  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dixon,  ou  the  origin  of  ih« 
iocquUty  amoof  men,  and  pnbli^ed  In  1775 :~''  1  have  received  your  new  bock  against  the 
buman  race,  and  thaok  yon  for  it.  You  will  please  men,  to  whom  you  speak  tlie  truth,  but 
Mt  make  them  better.  No  one  could  paiut  in  stronger  colors  the  horrors  of  human  society, 
from  which  mtr  Ignonuiee  and  weakness  promise  ttiemselves  eo  many  delights.  Never  has 
•ay  one  employed  to  much  srenhis  to  make  us  into  beasts ;  when  one  reads  your  book,  one 
isseiied  with  a  desire  to  go  down  on  all  fours.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  left  ofT  this  habit 
Already  more  than  sixty  years,  I  feel,  unfortunately,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  to  it 
•fain,  and  I  leave  this  natural  mode  of  walking  to  others  who  are  more  worthy  of  it  than 
you  and  I.  Neither  can  I  take  ship,  In  order  to  visit  the  savages  of  Canada,  firstly,  because 
tks  naladiea  to  which  I  am  condemned,  render  a  European  physician  necessary  to  me  ;  then 
•CaIn,  bceanae  there  Is  at  preaeut  war  In  that  country,  and  the  examples  of  our  nations  has 
made  the  savafea  almost  a*  bad  as  we  are  ourselves.  I  am  content  to  live  as  a  peaceful 
tt^H*  bi  t^  loaalj  district  adjjoioiog  your  native  land,  Stc." 
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contrary,  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  comprehend  and  characterize  tht 
whole  human  race. 

Thus  we  see  Pestalozzi  but  little  or  not  at  all  engaged  in  educa- 
tional undertakings  during  the  eighteen  years  from  1780  to  1798; 
his  writings  too,  during  this  time  are  mainly  of  a  philosophical  and 
political  character,  and  relate  only  indirectly  to  education.  But  the 
French  revolution  introduced  a  new  epoch,  for  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as 
for  Switzerland. 

The  revolutionary  armies  of  France  pressed  into  the  country,  old 
forms  were  destroyed,  the  whole  of  Switzerland  was  consolidated  into 
an  "  inseparable  republic,"  at  the  head  of  which  stood  ^ve  directors, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  directional  government  of  that  time. 
Among  these  was  Lcgrand,  a  man  of  a  class  that  is  always  becoming 
more  rare.  I  mi  ted  the  amiable  octogenarian  in  Steinthal,  where 
formerly,  with  his  friend  Oberlin,  he  had  labored  for  the  welfare  of 
the  communes.  When  the  conversation  turned  on  the  happiness  or 
the  education  of  the  people,  or  on  the  education  of  youth  generally, 
the  old  man  became  animated  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  tears 
started  to  his  eyes. 

Legrand  was  a  friend  of  Pestalozzi's ;  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the 
two  men  very  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  way  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  their  enthusiastic  activity  and  their  unbounded  hopeful- 
ness. Pestalozzi  joined  the  new  republic,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  subdue  the  Jacobinical  element  in  it.  He 
wrote  a  paper  "  On  the  Present  Condition  and  Disposition  of  Man- 
kind.'* In  this  paper,  as  also  in  the  "Swiss  People's  Journal,"  which 
ho  edited  at  the  instigation  of  the  government,  he  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  integrity  and 
piety  of  their  ancestors ;  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  he 
represented,  were  the  means  for  attaining  this  object. 

Although,  in  pointing  to  an  ennobling  education  of  youth,  and 
especially  the  youth  of  the  people  and  the  poor,  as  the  securest  guar- 
antee of  a  lawfully  ordered  political  condition,  he  only  did  that  which 
he  could  not  leave  undone ;  still  most  people  believed  that  he  was 
speaking  and  writing  thus  industriously,  merely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing for  himself  an  office  under  the  new  government,  when  an  op- 
portunity  should  arise.  The  government  on  whom  he  urged  with  far 
too  much  vehemence  the  importance  of  order,  justice,  and  law,  actu* 
ally  offered  him  an  appointment,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  then  be 
q\iiet.  But  what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  in  reply  to  their  in- 
quiry as  to  what  office  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  he  said,  "  I  will 
BE  A  Schoolmaster."    But  few  understood  him,  only  those  who, 
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like  himself,  were  earnestlj  desirous  for  the  foundation  of  a  truly 
equitable  political  condition. 

Legrand  entered  into  the  idea ;  and  Pcstalozzi  was  already  about 
to  open  an  educational  institution  in  the  canton  of  Argovia,  when  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  war  intervened.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
1798,  Stanz  in  Unterwalden  was  burnt  by  the  French,  the  entire  can- 
ton was  laid  waste,  and  a  multitude  of  fatherless  and  motherless 
children  were  wandering  about  destitute  and  without  a  shelter.  Le- 
grand now  called  upon  Pestalozzi  to  go  to  Stanz  and  undertake  the 
care  of  the  destitute  children. 

Pestalozzi  went ;  what  he  experienced  he  has  himself  told  us. 

The  convent  of  the  Ursulines  there  was  given  up  to  him ;  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  it,  accompanied  only  by  a  housekeeper,  before  it  was 
even  put  into  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception  of  children.  Gradually 
he  gathered  around  him  as  many  as  eighty  poor  children,  from  four 
to  ten  years  old,  some  of  them  orphans,  horribly  neglected,  infected 
with  the  itch  and  scur^-y,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Among  ten  of 
them,  scarcely  one  could  say  the  alphabet.  He  describes  the  educa- 
tional experiments  which  he  made  with  such  children,  and  speaks 
of  these  experiments  as  "  a  sort  of  feeler  of  the  pulse  of  the  science 
which  he  sought  to  improve,  a  venturesome  effort."  "A  person  with 
the  use  of  his  eyes,"  he  adds,  "  would  certainly  not  have  ventured 
it;  fortunately,  I  was  blind." 

For  example,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he  wanted  to 
prove,  by  actual  experiment,  that  those  things  in  which  domestic  edu- 
cation possesses  advantages  must  be  imitated  in  public  education. 

He  gave  the  children  no  set  lessons  on  religion ;  being  suspected 
by  the  lioman  Catholic  parents,  as  a  Protestant,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  adherent  of  the  new  government,  he  did  not  dare ;  but  when- 
ever the  occurrence  of  daily  life  presented  an  opportunity,  he  would 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  inculcating  some  religious  or  moral 
lesson:  As  ho  had  formerly  done  at  Neuhof,  he  sought  to  combine 
intellectual  instruction  with  manual  labor,  the  establishment  for  in- 
struction with  that  for  industrial  occupations,  and  to  fuse  the  two  into 
each  other.  But  it  became  clear  to  him,  that  the  first  stages  of  in- 
tellectual training  must  be  separated  from  those  of  industrial  training 
and  precede  the  fusion  of  the  two.  It  was  here  in  Stanz  also  that 
Pestalozzi,  for  want  of  other  assistants,  set  children  to  instruct  chil- 
dren, a  plan  which  Lancaster  was  similarly  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  the  large  numbers 
of  children  who  were  placed  under  his  charge.*     Pestalozzi  remarks, 

*  LaneaMer's  monitors,  t.  e  children,  set  to  teach  and  aaperintend  other  children.    •*  At 
that  time,  <1790,)"  aaja  PcMilozai,  "  nobody  bad  begun  to  apeak  of  mutual  instruction.'* 
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without  disapprobation,  that  a  feeling  of  honor  was  by  this  means, 
awakened  in  the  children ;  a  remark  which  directly  contradicts  his 
opinion,  that  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  monitor  proceeded 
from  a  disposition  similar  to  brotherly  love. 

Another  plan,  which  is  now  imitated  in  countless  elementary  schools, 
was  likewise  tried  by  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz,  namely,  that  of  making  a 
number  of  children  pronounce  the  same  sentences  simultaneously, 
syllable  for  syllable.*  "The  confusion  arising  from  a  number  of 
children  repeating  after  me  at  once,''  he  says,  "  led  me  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  measured  pace  in  speaking,  and  this  measured  pace 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  lesson." 

Pestalozzi  repeats,  in  his  account  of  the  Stanz  institution,  what  he 
had  brought  forward  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  "  My  aim,"  he  says, 
"  was  to  carry  the  simplification  of  the  means  of  teaching  so  far,  that 
all  the  common  people  might  easily  be  brought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren, and  gradually  to  render  the  schools  almost  superfluous  for  the 
first  elements  of  instruction.  As  the  mother  is  the  first  to  nourish 
her  child  physically,  so  also,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  she  must  be 
the  first  to  give  it  spiritual  nourishment ;  I  reckon  that  very  great 
evils  have  been  engendered  by  sending  children  too  early  to  school, 
and  by  all  the  artificial  means  of  educating  them  away  from  home. 
The  time  will  come,  so  soon  as  wo  shall  have  simplified  instruction, 
when  every  mother  will  be  able  to  teach,  without  the  help  of  others, 
and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  on  herself  always  learning." 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Pestalozzi's  own  description  of  his  singularly 
active  labors  in  Stanz,  where  he  was  not  only  the  teacher  and  trainer 
of  eighty  children,  but,  as  he  says,  paymaster,  manservant,  and  al- 
most housemaid,  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  this,  sickness 
broke  out  among  the  children,  and  the  parents  showed  themselves 
shamelessly  ungrateful. 

Pestalozzi  would  have  supk  under  these  efforts  had  he  not  been 
liberated  on  the  8th  of  June,  1799,  by  the  French,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Austrians,  came  to  Stanz,  and  converted  one  wing  of 
the  convent  into  a  military  hospital.  This  induced  him  to  let  the 
children  return  to  their  friends,  and  he  went  himself  up  the  Gurnigel 
mountains,  to  a  medicinal  spring.  Only  twenty -two  children  re- 
mained; these,  says  Mr.  Heussler,  "were  attended  to,  taught^  and 
trained,  if  not  in  Pestalozzi's  spirit,  still  with  care  and  with  more 
order  and  cleanliness,  under  the  guidance  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
l^usinojer." 

*  The  plan  of  simultaneous  reading  and  speaking  had  been  introduced  into  the  Austrian 
schools  at  an  earlier  period. 
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"  On  the  Gurnigel,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  I  enjoyed  days  of  recreation. 
I  required  them ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  am  still  alive.  I  shall  not  for- 
get those  dap,  as  long  as  I  live :  they  saved  me,  but  I  could  not  live 
without  my  work.** 

Pestalozzi  was  much  blamed  for  giving  up  the  Stanz  institution, 
although  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  "  People  said  to  my 
faoe,'^  he  says,  "  that  it  was  a  piece  of  folly,  to  believe  that,  because  a 
man  had  written  something  sensible  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  would 
therefore  be  capable  of  doing  something  sensible  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
I  was  said  to  be  brooding  over  a  beautiful  dream.^' 

Pestalozzi  came  down  from  the  Gurnigel ;  at  the  advice  of  Chief 
Justice  Schnell,  he  went  to  Burgdorf,  the  second  town  in  the  canton 
of  Bern<  where  through  the  influence  of  well-wishers,  Pestalozzi  ob- 
tained leave  to  give  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  *  He  had 
many  enemies.  The  head  master  of  the  schools  imagined  that  Pes- 
talozzi wanted  to  supplant  him  in  his  appointment :  the  report  spread 
that  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  in  danger :  "  it  was  whispered,'' 
Niys  Pestalozzi,  "  that  I  myself  could  not  write,  nor  work  accounts, 
nor  even  read  properly.  Popular  reports  are  not  always  entirely  des- 
titute of  truth,"  he  adds ;  "  it  is  true  that  I  could  not  write,  nor  read, 
nor  work  accounts  well. 

As  far  as  the  regulations  of  the  school  would  allow,  Pestalozzi  pro- 
secuted here  the  experiments  in  elementary  instruction  which  he  had 
begun  at  Stanz.  M.  Glayre,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  canton,  to  whom  ho  endeavored  to  explain  the  tendency  of  those 
experiments,  made  the  ominous  remark,  **  You  want  to  render  educa- 
tion mechanical/'  "  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,'*  says  Pestalozzi, 
"  and  supplied  me  with  the  very  expression  that  indicated  the  object 
of  my  endeavors,  and  of  the  means  which  I  employed  for  attaining 
it" 

Pestalozzi  had  not  been  schoolmaster  at  Burgdorf,  quite  a  year, 
when  he  had  a  pulmonary  attack ;  in  consequence  of  this  he  gave  up 
the  appointment,  and  a  new  epoch  of  his  life  commenced.  M.  Fis- 
cher, secretary  to  the  Helvetian  minister  of  public  instruction,  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  founding  a  normal  school  in  the  castle  of 
Burgdorf,  but  had  died  before  carrying  it  into  execution.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  had  induced  M.  Eriisi  to  come  to  Burgdorf.  Kriisi 
was  a  native  of  Gaiss,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzcll,  was  schoolmaster 
there  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  migrated  thence  in  the 
year  1T99,  taking  with  him  28  children.     Pestalozzi  now  proposed 

^ I ■  m  

*  In  a  ichool  in  which  children  from  four  lo  eight  years  old  received  iutractioni  in 
rttdiof  and  writing,  under  the  general  miperintcndence  of  a  female  teacher. 
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to  Eriisi  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  educational  institution :  KrtLsi 
willingly  agreed,  and  through  him  the  cooperation  of  M.  Tobler, 
who  had  been  for  the  last  five  years  tutor  in  a  family  in  Basel,  was 
obtained;  through  Tobler,  that  of  M.  Buss,  of  Tiibingen.  With 
these  three  assistants,  Pestalozzi  opened  the  institution  in  the  winter 
of  1800. 

It  was  in  Burgdorf  that  Pestalozzi  commenced  a  work  which,  with 
the  "  Evening  Hour,"  and  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  stands  out  con- 
spicuously amongst  his  writings.  lb  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801. 

It  bears  the  queer  title,  ^^  Uow  Gertrude  teaches  her  children :  an 
attempt  to  give  Directions  to  Mothers  how  to  instruct  their  own  Chil- 
dren." The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  title;  the  book 
contains  any  thing  but  directions  for  mothers." 

There  are  numerous  contradictions  throughout  the  book,  as  well  as 
on  the  title  page ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  difficult  task  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  it  Almost  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  will 
be  to  resolve  it  into  its  elements. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  tlian  the  passage  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  desire  of  his  whole  life  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  sufForing  people — of  his  inability  to  satisfy  this  desire — of  his 
many  blunders — and  of  his  despair  of  himself;  and  then  humbly 
thanks  God,  who  had  preserved  him,  when  he  had  cast  himself  away, 
and  who  graciously  permitted  him,  even  in  old  age,  to  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  future.     It  is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more  affecting. 

The  second  element  of  this  book  is  a  fierce  and  fulminating  battle 
against  the  sins  and  faults  of  his  time,  lie  advances  to  the  assault 
at  storm-pace,  and  clears  every  thing  before  him  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth.  Uo  directs  his  attack  principally  against  the  hollow 
education  of  our  time,  particularly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
lie  calls  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  "  miserable  creatures  of  mere 
words,  who  by  the  artificialities  of  their  mode  of  life  are  rendered 
incapable  of  feeling  that  they  themselves  stand  on  stilts,  and  that 
tliey  must  come  down  off  their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to 
stand  on  God*s  earth  with  even  the  same  amount  of  firmness  as  the 
people." 

In  another  part  of  the  book,  Pestalozzi  declaims- warmly  against  all 
ihe  education  of  the  present  age.  "  It  sacrifices,  (he  says,)  the  sub- 
stance of  all  instruction  to  the  nonsense  about  particular  isolated  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  by  filling  the  mind  with  fragments  of  truth, 
it  quenches  the  spirit  of  truth  itself  and  deprives  mankind  of  the 
power  of  independence  which  is  based  thereon.     I  have  found,  what 
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was  Terj  obvious,  that  this  system  of  instruction,  does  not  base  tho 
use  of  particular  means  either  on  elementary  principles  or  elementary 
forms.  The  state  of  popular  instruction  rendered  it  inevitable  that 
Europe  should  sink  into  error,  or  rather  madness,  and  into  this  it 
really  did  sink.  On  the  one  hand,  it  raised  itself  into  a  gigantic 
height  in  particular  arts ;  on  tlie  other,  it  lost  for  the  whole  of  its 
people  all  the  stability  and  support  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  rest- 
ing on  the  guidance  of  nature.  On  the  one  side,  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
ever  stood  so  high  ;  but  on  the  other,  no  quarter  of  the  globe  has  ever 
sunk  so  low.  With  the  golden  head  of  its  particular  arts,  it  touches 
the  clouds,  like  the  image  of  the  prophet ;  but  popular  instruction, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  and  support  of  this  golden  head,  is  every 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  wretched,  fragile,  good-for-nothing 
day,  like  the  feet  of  that  gigantic  image.'* 

For  this  incongruity  in  our  intellectual  culture,  he  blames  chiefly 
the  art  of  printing/,  through  which,  he  says,  the  eyes  have  become 
book-eyes — men  have  become  book-men. 

Throughout  the  work,  he  speaks  against  the  senseless  use  of  the 
tongue — against  the  habit  of  talking  without  any  real  purpose. 
**The  babbling  disposition  of  our  time,  (he  says,)  is  so  much  bound 
up  with  the  struggle  of  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  their  daily  bread,  and  with  their  slavish  adherence  to  custom,  that 
it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  this  temporizing  race  shall  gladly 
receive  into  their  hearts  truths  so  much  opposed  to  their  sensual  de- 
pravity. Wherever  the  fundamental  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  on  those  dormant  faculties  empty 
words  are  propt  up,  there  you  are  making  dreamers,  whose  visions  are 
all  the  more  visionary  because  the  words  that  were  propt  up  on  their 
miserable  yawning  existence,  were  high-sounding,  and  full  of  preten- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  course,  such  pupils  will  dream  any  and  every 
thing  before  they  will  dream  that  they  are  sleeping  and  dreaming  ; 
but  all  those  about  them  who  are  awake,  perceive  their  presumption, 
and,  (when  it  suits,)  put  them  down  as  somnambulists. 

"The  meaningless  declamation  of  this  superficial  knowledge  pro- 
duces men  who  fancy  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  in  all  branches 
of  study,  just  because  their  whole  life  is  a  belabored  prating  about 
that  goal ;  but  they  never  accomplish  so  much  as  to  make  an  effort  to 
reach  it,  because  through  their  life  it  never  had  that  alluring  charm 
in  their  eyes  which  any  object  must  possess  to  induce  a  man  to  make 
an  effort  to  attain  it  The  present  age  abounds  in  men  of  this  class, 
and  is  diseased  by  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries  us  forward  pro 
farmdy  as  cripples  are  borne  along  a  race-course,  to  the  goal  of  know  I- 
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edge,  when,  at  tho  same  time,  it  could  never  enable  us  to  advance 
toward  this  gaol  by  our  own  efforts,  before  our  feet  had  been  healed." 

In  other  parts  of  the  book  he  attacks  governments  as  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  "  The  lower  classes  of  Europe,  (he  says,) 
are  neglected  and  wretched :  most  of  tliose  who  stand  sufficiently 
near  to  be  able  to  help  them,  have  no  time  for  thinking  what  may  be 
for  their  welfare — they  have  always  something  to  do  quite  different 
from  this." 

From  this,  the  second  and  polemical  element  of  the  book,  I  pass  to 
the  third  and  positive  one,  namely,  the  kind  of  education  by  which 
Pestalozzi  proposes  to  replace  the  false  education  of  our  time.  This 
might  in  some  measure  be  anticipated  from  the  polemical  passages 
which  have  been  cited. 

He  thus  enunciates  tho  problem  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
solve :  "  In  the  empirical  researches  which  I  made  in  reference  to  my 
subject,  I  did  not  start  from  any  positive  system ;  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  one ;  I  simply  put  to  myself  the  question,  What 
would  you  do,  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  single  child  all  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  he  requires  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  properly  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  so  attain  to  inward 
contentment  ?" 

Theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  constitute,  accordingly, 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  work.  They  are  treated  with  a 
special  relation  to  the  two  questions, — What  knowledge  and  skill  do 
children  require  ?  and,  Uow  are  these  best  imparted  to  them  ?  The 
aim  is  to  ix)iut  out  the  proper  object  of  education,  and  the  way  to 
attain  that  object. 

Of  practical  skill,  however,  there  is  comparatively  very  little  said, 
notwithstanding  that  Pestalozzi  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  it.  "  Knowl- 
edge without  skill,  (he  says,)  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  gift  which  an 
evil  genius  has  bestowed  upon  the  present  age."  But  Pestalozzi^s 
ideas  in  relation  to  practical  skill,  and  the  method  of  attaining  it, 
seem  to  have  been  still  indistinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  quite  at  home  in  the  region  of  theoretical 
knowledge :  to  show  the  starting-point,  the  road,  and  the  destination, 
in  the  journey  through  this  region,  is  the  main  design  of  his  work. 

His  polemic  against  senseless  talking  shows  that  he  had  sought 
and  found  the  real  root  of  the  tree  of  which  words  are  the  spiritual 
blossoms. 

Tlie  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  is  observa- 
tion ;  the  last  [K>int  to  be  attained,  a  clear  notion.  He  says :  "  If  I 
look  back   and  ask   myself  what  I  really  have   done  toward   the 
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improvement  of  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  I  find  that,  in 
recognizing  observation  as  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge,  I  have 
established  the  first  and  most  important  principle  of  instruction,  and 
that,  setting  aside  all  particular  systems  of  instructions,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  instruction 
itself,  and  what  are  the  fundamental  laws  according  to  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race  must  be  determined  by  nature^!  In  another 
place,  he  requires  it  to  be  acknowledged,  *^  that  ol^^^Kion  is  the  ab- 
solute basis  of  all  knowledge,  in  other  words,  that  aRTnowledge  must 
proceed  from  observation  and  must  admit  of  being  retraced  to  that 
source."  i 

But  what  docs  Pestalozzi  understand  by  observation  ?  **  It  is,  (he 
says,)  simply  directing  the  senses  to  outward  objects,  and  exciting  con- 
pciousness  of  the  impression  produced  on  them  by  those  objects." 
He  refers,  of  course,  principally  to  the  sense  of  sight.  But  the  ear  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  "  When  sounds  are  produced  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  child,  and  its  consciousness  of  the  impression  which  these 
sounds  make  on  its  mind  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  aroused, 
this,  to  the  child,  is  just  as  much  observation,  as  when  objects  are 
placed  before  its  eyes,  and  consciousness  is  awakened  by  the  impres- 
sion which  the  objects  make  on  the  sense  of  sight  By  the  aid  of 
his  spelling  book,  therefore,  the  child's  ear  is  to  be  familiarized  with 
the  series  of  elementary  sounds  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
a  knowledge  of  language,  just  as  it  is  to  bo  made  acquainted  with 
visible  objects  by  the  aid  of  his  Book  for  Mothers. 

According  to  this,  obser\-ation  would  mean  every  impression  which 
the  mind  receives  through  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Does  Pestalozzi  exclude  the  remaining  senses  ?  No ;  for  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  impressions  of  the  Jive  senses,  and  he  says  that 
the  understanding  collects  the  impressions  which  the  senses  receive 
from  external  nature  into  a  whole,  or  into  a  notion,  and  then  develops 
this  idea  until  it  attains  clearness.  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  the 
mechanical  form  of  all  instruction  should  bo  regulated  by  the  eternal 
laws  according  to  which  the  human  mind  rises  from  the  perceptions 
#r  sense  to  clear  notions. 

Pestalozzi  repeatedly  dwells  upon  this  process  of  intellectual 
development. 

Above  every  thing,  he  will  have  attention  given  to  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  namely  observation.  Care  is  to  bo  taken  that  the  objects 
are  seen  separately  by  the  children,  not  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  close 
at  hand  and  distinctly ;  then  also  that  there  shall  be  placed  before 
the  children,  not  abnormal,  but  characteristic  specimens  of  any  class 
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of  objects — such  as  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  thing  and  of  its 
most  important  properties.  Thus,  for  example,  a  lame,  one-eyed,  or 
six-fingered  man,  ho  says,  would  not  be  proper  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  human  form. 

Out  of  the  observation  of  an  object,  the  first  thing  that  arises,  he 
says,  is  the  necessity  of  naming  it;  from  naming  it,  we  pass  on  to 
determining  its  properties,  that  is  to  description ;  out  of  a  clear  des- 
cription is  fintiHy  developed  the  definition — the  distinct  idea  of  the 
object.  Tlie  full  fnaturity  of  this,  the  last  fruit  of  all  instruction,  de- 
pends materially  on  the  \igorous  germination  of  the  seed  sown  in  the 
first  instance— on  the  amount  of  wisdom  exercised  in  guiding  the 
children  to  habits  of  observation.  Definitions  not  founded  on  obser- 
vations, he  says,  produce  a  superficial  and  unprofitable  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Just  when  we  begin  to  think  that  we  understand  Pestalozzi's  views, 
he  again  leads  us  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to 
observation. 

lie  says  the  idea  had  only  lately  struck  him,  "  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge arises  out  of  number,  form,  and  words.*'  On  this  triple  basis, 
he  says,  education  must  proceed ;  and — 

"1.  It  must  teach  the  children  to  look  attentively  at  every  object 
which  they  are  made  to  perceive  as  unity,  that  is,  as  separated  from 
those  other  objects  with  which  it  appears  in  connection. 

2.  It  must  make  them  acquainted  with  the  form  of  every  object, 
that  is,  its  size  and  proportion. 

3.  It  must  teach  them  as  early  as  possible  the  names  and  words 
a]>j>licab!e  to  all  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted." 

Pcstalozzi  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why 
arc  not  all  the  other  properties  which  the  five  senses  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive in  objects,  just  as  much  elements  of  our  knowledge,  as  number, 
form,  and  name  ?"  His  answer  is,  "All  possible  objects  have  neces- 
sarily number,  form,  and  name  ;  but  the  remaining  properties  which 
tlie  senses  enable  us  to  perceive  are  not  possessed  by  any  object  in 
common  with  all  others,  but  this  property  is  shared  with  one  object, 
and  that  with  another.*' 

When  Pcstalozzi  made  form  a  category  to  embrace  all  and  evei^ 
thing,  he  only  thought  of  the  visible,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  further 
development  of  his  instruction  in  form,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the 
measuring  of  visible  objects. 

But  there  are  innumerable  observations  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  form  and  number;  for  example,  tasting  honey, 
smelling  roses,  &c. 
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The  prominence  which  Pestalozzi  gave  to  form  and  number  caused 
him  to  undertake  a  new  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  Subsequently  ho  divided  geometry  into  instruction  in 
form  and  instruction  in  spaces,  for  the  reason  that  we  perceive  shape 
and  size,  (mathematical  quality  and  quantity,)  independently  of  each 
other ;  drawing  he  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  form — writing  a 
part  of  drawing. 

But  what  became  of  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligence,  when  ho  thus  gave  an  undue  prominence 
to  form  and  number,  and  neglected  all  other  properties  ?  Suppose 
that  we  put  a  glass  cube  into  the  hands  of  a  child  and  he  observes  in 
respect  to  it  nothing  else,  but  that  it  has  the  cubic  form,  and,  over  and 
above  this,  that  it  is  one  cube, — so  far  this  glass  cube  is  in  no  w^ay 
distinguished  from  a  wooden  one.  But  if  I  require  to  take  notice  of 
other  properties,  such  as  color,  transparency,  weight,  <fec^  in  order 
that  I  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  glass  cube,  as  a  separate  object, 
and  so  describe  it  that  it  shall  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
every  other  cube, — then  I  must  fix  my  attention,  not  only  on  form  and 
namber,  but  on  all  apparent  properties,  as  elements  in  a  complete 
obeervation. 

Lastly,  language  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  observation.  Why 
shonld  I  not  be  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct  notion  of  an  object 
that  has  no  name — for  instance  a  newly-discovered  plant  ?  Language 
only  gives  us  the  expression  for  the  impressions  of  the  senses ;  in  it 
IB  reflected  the  whole  world  of  our  perceptions.  "  It  is,'*  as  Pestalozzi 
rightly  observes,  "  the  reflex  of  all  the  impressions  which  nature's 
entire  domain  has  made  on  the  human  race."  But  what  docs  he  go 
on  to  say!  "Therefore  I  make  use  of  it,  and  endeavor,  by  the 
guidance  of  its  uttered  sounds,  to  reproduce  in  the  child  the  self-same 
impressions  which,  in  the  human  race,  have  occasioned  and  formed 
these  sounds.  Great  is  the  gift  of  language.  It  gives  to  the  child  in 
one  moment  what  nature  required  thousands  of  years  to  give  man." 

In  that  case,  every  child  would  be  a  rich  heir  of  antiquity,  without 
the  trouble  of  acquisition;  words  would  be  current  notes  for  the 
things  which  they  designate.  But  both  nature  and  history  protest 
against  payment  in  such  currency,  and  give  only  to  him  that  hath. 
Does  not  Pestalozzi  himself  repeatedly  protest  against  this  very  thing  ? 
"The  christian  people  of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  (he  says,)  have 
lank  into  these  depths,  because  in  their  lower  school  establishments 
the  mind  has  been  loaded  with  a  burden  of  empty  words,  which  has 
not  only  effaced  the  impressions  of  nature j  but  has  even  destroyed  the 
inward  sosceptibility  for  such  impressions." 
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of  objects — such  as  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  thing  and  of  its 
most  important  properties.  Thus,  for  example,  a  lame,  one-eyed,  or 
six-fingered  man,  he  says,  would  not  be  proper  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  human  form. 

Out  of  the  observation  of  an  object,  the  first  thing  that  arises,  he 
says,  is  the  necessity  of  naming  it;  from  naming  it,  we  pass  on  to 
determining  its  properties,  that  is  to  description ;  out  of  a  clear  des- 
cription is  fintlHy  developed  the  definition — the  distinct  idea  of  the 
object.  The  full  fnaturity  of  this,  the  last  fruit  of  all  instruction,  de- 
pends materially  on  the  vigorous  germination  of  the  seed  sown  in  the 
first  instance — on  the  amount  of  wisdom  exercised  in  guiding  the 
children  to  habits  of  observation.  Definitions  not  founded  on  obser- 
vations, he  says,  produce  a  superficial  and  unprofitable  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Just  when  we  begin  to  think  that  we  understand  Pestalozzi's  views, 
he  again  leads  us  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to 
observation. 

lie  says  the  idea  had  only  lately  struck  him,  "  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge arises  out  of  number,  form,  and  words.*'  On  this  triple  basis, 
he  says,  education  must  proceed ;  and — 

"1.  It  must  teach  the  children  to  look  attentively  at  every  object 
which  they  are  made  to  perceive  as  unity,  that  is,  as  separated  from 
those  other  objects  with  which  it  appears  in  connection. 

2.  It  must  make  them  acquainted  with  the  form  of  every  object, 
that  is,  its  size  and  proportion. 

3.  It  must  teach  them  as  early  as  possible  the  names  and  words 
aj)plicable  to  all  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted." 

Pcstalozzi  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why 
are  not  all  the  other  properties  which  the  five  senses  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive in  objects,  just  as  much  elements  of  our  knowledge,  as  number, 
form,  and  name  ?"  His  answer  is,  "All  possible  objects  have  neces- 
sarily number,  form,  and  name  ;  but  the  remaining  properties  which 
the  senses  enable  us  to  perceive  are  not  possessed  by  any  object  in 
common  with  all  others,  but  this  property  is  shared  with  one  object, 
and  that  with  another." 

When  Pestalozzi  made  form  a  category  to  embrace  all  and  evei^ 
thing,  he  only  thought  of  the  visible,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  further 
development  of  liis  instruction  in  form,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the 
measuring  of  visible  objects. 

But  there  are  innumerable  observations  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  form  and  number;  for  example,  tasting  honey, 
smelling  roses,  &c. 
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The  prominence  which  Pestalozzi  gave  to  form  and  number  caused 
him  to  undertake  a  new  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  Subsequently  ho  di\nded  geometry  into  instruction  in 
form  and  instruction  in  spaces,  for  the  reason  that  we  perceive  shape 
and  size,  (mathematical  quality  and  quantity,)  independently  of  each 
other ;  drawing  he  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  form — writing  a 
part  of  drawing. 

But  what  became  of  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that  observation  is  tlie 
foundation  of  all  intelligence,  when  ho  thus  gave  an  undue  prominence 
to  form  and  number,  and  neglected  all  other  properties?  Suppose 
that  we  put  a  glass  cube  into  the  hands  of  a  child  and  he  observes  in 
respect  to  it  nothing  else,  but  that  it  has  the  cubic  form,  and,  over  and 
above  this,  that  it  is  one  cube, — so  far  this  glass  cube  is  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  a  wooden  one.  But  if  I  require  to  take  notice  of 
other  properties,  such  as  color,  transparency,  weight,  <fec.,  in  order 
that  I  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  glass  cube,  as  a  separate  object, 
and  so  describe  it  that  it  shall  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
every  other  cube, — then  I  must  fix  my  attention,  not  only  on  form  and 
number,  but  on  all  apparent  properties,  as  elements  in  a  complete 
obserration. 

Lastly,  language  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  observation.  Why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct  notion  of  an  object 
that  has  no  name — for  instance  a  newly-discovered  plant  ?  Language 
only  gives  us  the  expression  for  the  impressions  of  the  senses ;  in  it 
IB  reflected  the  whole  world  of  our  perceptions.  "  It  is,"  as  Pestalozzi 
rightly  observes,  "  the  reflex  of  all  the  impressions  which  nature's 
entire  domain  has  made  on  the  human  race.*'  But  what  does  he  go 
on  to  say?  "Therefore  I  make  use  of  it,  and  endeavor,  by  the 
guidance  of  its  uttered  sounds,  to  reproduce  in  the  child  the  self-same 
impressions  which,  in  the  human  race,  have  occasioned  and  formed 
these  sounds.  Great  is  the  gift  of  language.  It  gives  to  the  child  in 
one  moment  what  nature  required  thousands  of  years  to  give  man." 

In  that  case,  every  child  would  be  a  rich  heir  of  antiquity,  without 
the  trouble  of  acquisition;  words  would  be  current  notes  for  the 
things  which  they  designate.  But  both  nature  and  history  protest 
against  payment  in  such  currency,  and  give  only  to  him  that  hath. 
Does  not  Pestalozzi  himself  repeatedly  protest  against  this  very  thing  ? 
**The  christian  people  of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  (he  says,)  have 
lank  into  these  depths,  because  in  their  lower  school  establishments 
the  mind  has  been  loaded  with  a  burden  of  empty  words,  which  has 
not  only  effiu^ed  the  impressions  of  nature^  but  has  even  destroyed  the 
bward  susceptibility  for  such  impressions." 
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Pestalozzi's  further  treatment  of  the  instruction  in  languago  clearly 
proves  that,  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  he  really  ascribed  a  mag- 
ical power  to  words — that  he  put  them  more  or  less  in  the  place  of 
observation — and,  (to  speak  with  a  figure,)  that  he  made  the  reflected 
image  of  a  thing  equal  to  the  thing  itself. 

As  this  error  of  Pestalozzi's  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  I  will 
examine  it  more  closely.  In  the  instruction  in  language,  he  begins 
with  lessons  on  sounds ;  these  are  followed  by  lessons  on  words ;  and 
these  again  by  lessons  on  language. 

I.  Lessons  on  Sounds. — "The  spelling  book,  (says  Pestalozzi,) 
must  contain  the  entire  range  of  sounds  of  which  the  language  cx)n- 
sists,  and  portions  of  it  should  be  repeated  daily  in  every  family,  not 
only  by  the  child  that  is  going  through  the  exercises  to  learn  how  to 
spell,  but  also  by  mothers,  within  hearing  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
in  order  that  these  sounds  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  be  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  child,  even  w^hile  it  is  yet  unable 
to  pronounce  a  single  one  of  them,  that  they  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
No  one  imagines  to  what  a  degree  the  attention  of  infants  is  aroused 
by  the  repetition  of  such  simple  sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da,  da,  da,  ma, 
ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  &c.,  or  what  a  charm  such  repetition  has  for 
them." 

And  so  the  child  in  the  cradle  is  to  have  no  rest  from  elementary 
teaching ;  the  cradle  songs  sung  to  it  are  to  consist  of  such  delightfiil 
bawling  and  bleating  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  <fec.,  which  might  well  scare  away 
the  child's  guardian  angels. 

As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  talk,  it  is  to  "repeat  some  sequences 
of  these  sounds  every  day  ;"  then  follow  exercises  in  spelling. 

II.  "Lessons  in  Words,  or  rather,  Lessons  in  Names." — Ac- 
cording to  Pestalozzi,  "  all  the  most  important  objects  in  the  world 
are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  child  in  the  Book  for  Mothers." 

"  Lessons  in  names  consist  in  giving  the  children  lists  of  the  names 
of  the  most  important  objects  in  all  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  his- 
tory, in  geography,  and  in  the  pursuits  and  relations  of  mankind. 
These  lists  of  words  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  merely  as 
exercises  in  learning  to  read,  immediately  after  he  has  gone  through 
his  spelling  book ;  and  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  children  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  lists  of 
words,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repeat  them  from  memory,  merely 
in  the  time  that  is  required  to  perfect  them  in  reading :  the  gain  of 
what  at  this  age  is  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  lists  of  names  so  va- 
rious and  comprehensive,  is  immeasurable,  in  fadlitatmg  the  subsequent 
instruction  of  the  children." 
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Here  again  it  is  not  even  remotely  hinted  that  the  children  ought 
to  know  the  things  named ;  words,  mere  words,  are  put  in  the  place 
of  observation. 

8.  Lessons  in  Languags. — The  highest  aim  of  language,  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi's  idea,  is  to  lead  us  from  dim  perceptions  to  clear 
notions,  and  that  by  the  following  process : — 

1.  **  We  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  an  object,  and  name  it  as 
unity,  as  an  object 

2.  We  gradually  become  conscious  of  its  distinguishing  qualities, 
and  learn  how  to  name  them. 

3.  We  receive  through  language  the  power  of  designating  these 
quaUties  of  the  objects  more  precisely  by  means  of  verbs  and 
adverbs." 

The  first  stop  in  this  process  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the 
Pestalozzian  lessons  in  names ;  but,  when  viewed  more  closely,  the 
lessons  are  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  naming  of  objects  arising  out 
of  knowing  them,  but  in  the  names  for  their  own  sake. 

In  reference  to  the  second  operation,  when  Pestalozzi  writes  on  the 
Uack-board  the  word  ^eel,"  and  adds  the  qualities,  "slippery,  worm- 
shaped,  thick-skinned,*^  the  children  by  no  means  become  conscious 
of  the  (Usiinguishing  qualities  of  an  eel,  and  learn  to  name  them, 
through  observing  an  eel ;  they  rather  get  adjectives  to  the  noun 
"eel."  Of  the  process  by  which  these  adjectives  arise  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  qualities  which  they  express,  there  is  again  nothing  said. 

This  neglect  of  obsen'ation  is  still  more  striking,  when  Pestalozzi, 
farther  on,  classifies  what  is  to  be  learned  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Geography.  3.  Physics.  5.  Physiolog}'. 

2.  History.  4.  Natural  History. 

Each  of  these  five  heads  he  divides  again  into  forty  subdivisions,  so 
that  he  makes  two  hundred  subdivisions.  He  now  proceeds  to  give 
HstB  of  words  in  all  these  subjects  in  alphabetical  order,  which 
lists  are  to  be  impressed  upon  the  childrens'  memories,  "  till  it  is  im- 
poeable  they  should  be  forgotten."  Afterward,  this  alphabetical 
nomenclature  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  ^'scientific''  one.  **  I  do  not 
know,  (says  Pestalozzi,)  whether  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  matter 
farther  by  an  example ;  it  appears  to  me  almost  superfluous :  never- 
theless, I  will  do  BO,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  form.  E,  G,  One 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Europe  is  Germany :  the  child  is  first  of  all 
made  well  acquainted  with  the  division  of  Germany  into  ten  circles, 
ID  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  forget  it ;  then  the  names  of  the  towns 
cf  Germany  are  placed  before  him,  at  first  in  mere  alphabetical  order 
fbr  him  to  read,  but  each  of  these  towns  is  pre\iously  marked  with 
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the  number  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
road  the  names  of  the  towns  fluently,  he  is  taught  the  connection  of 
the  numbers  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  main  heads,  and  in  a  few 
hours  ho  is  able  to  determine  the  place  of  the  entire  number  of  Ger- 
man towns  in  these  subdinsions.  For  example,  suppose  the  names 
of  the  following  places  in  Germany  are  set  before  him,  marked  by 
numbers : — 

Aachan^  (Abc-la-Cha-        AJlcnbacli,  5.  Altensalza,  10. 

pellc,)  8.  AllondorC  6.  Altkirchen,  8. 

Aalcn,  3.  AJlorspor^,  2.  Altona,  10. 

Abenbcrg,  4.  Ali?chaufon,  3.  Altorf,  1. 

Aberthan,  11.  Alsleben,  10.  Altranstiidt,  9. 

Acken,  10.  Altbunzlau,  11.  Altwasscr,  13. 

Adersbach,  11.  Altena,  8.  Alkerdissen,  8. 

Agler,  1.  Altenau,  10.  Ambcrg,  2. 

Ahrbergon,  10.  Altenberg,  9.  Ambras,  1. 

Aiprromont,  8.  Altenburg,  9.  Amoneburg,  6. 

Ala^  1.  Andomach,  6. 

He  reads  them  all  in  the  following  manner : — 

Aachen  lies  in  the  Westphalian  circle ; 

Abenberg  in  the  Franconian  circle; 

Acken  in  the  Lower  Saxony  circle ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  manner  the  child  is  evidently  enabled,  at  first  sight  of  the 
number  or  mark  referring  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  main  head,  to 
determine  the  place  of  each  word  of  the  list  in  the  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  the  subject,  and  thus,  as  I  before  said,  to  change  the  alpha- 
betical into  a  scientific  nomenclature.*' 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  refutation  of  these  views.* 

Further  on  in  the  book,  there  follow  some  directions  "  how  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  to  the  pupil  the  nature,  qualities,  and  functions  of  all 
the  objects  with  which  the  lessons  in  names  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted, and  which  have  already  been  explained  to  him,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  placing  their  qualities  side  by  side  with  their  names."  For 
this  purpose,  the  mother  is  to  read  to  the  child  certain  sentences,  and 
the  child  is  to  repeat  them  after  her.  Many  of  these  sentences  would 
be  quite  unintelligible  to  a  child ;  for  instance,  "  The  creditor  desires 
payment,"  "  The  right  must  be  maintained."  They  are  mere  exercises 
in  reading,  not  based  in  the  slightest  degree  on  observation. 

We  have  seen  that  Pestalozzi  fixed  his  attention  chiefly  on  the 
principle  that  instruction  must  be  based  on  observation,  out  of  which 
the  clear  idea  is  at  last  developed.  He  says  that  we  are  dazzled  by 
the  charm  of  a  language,  "  which  we  speak  without  having  any  real 

*  ObserTc,  too,  how  Pestalozzi  baa  taken  tho  namea  of  any  obscure  places  tliat  occorred 
to  him  at  the  moment,  such  as  Aberthan,  Ala,  Ac.  Out  of  the  31  placea  whose  names  are 
given,  five  at  most  would  deserve  to  be  included  in  a  school  geography.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  maps. 
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knowledgo  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  which  we  allow  to  run 
through  our  mouths.*'  He  combats  ^  all  scientific  teaching  which  is 
analyzed,  explained,  and  dictated  by  men  who  have  not  learnt  to 
think  and  speak  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,^  whose  "  defi- 
niUons  must  be  conjured  into  the  soul  like  a  deus  ex  mackind,  or 
must  be  blown  into  the  ears  as  by  stage-prompters ;"  the  eflfect  of 
which  is  that  men  "  sink  into  a  miserable  mode  of  education,  fit  only  for 
forming  play-actors.*'  He  speaks  with  great  warmth  against  "defini- 
tions not  founded  on  obsen'ation."  "  A  definition,  (he  says,)  is  the 
simplest  expression  of  clear  ideas,  but  for  the  child  it  contains  truth 
ODly  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
groundwork  of  observation  on  which  these  ideas  are  based ;  whenever 
he  is  left  without  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  observation  of  a  natural 
object  which  has  been  defined  to  him,  he  only  learns  to  play  with 
words  like  so  many  counters,  deceives  himself,  and  places  a  blind  be- 
lief in  sounds  which  will  convey  to  him  no  idea,  nor  give  rise  to  any 
other  thought,  except  just  this,  that  he  has  uttered  certain  sounds.* 

Hinc  illcB  lacrymce. 
These  excellent  principles  can  not  receive  too  much  attention ;  but 
if  Pestalozzi's  own  method  of  instruction  be  squared  by  them,  it  will 
be  found  to  run  quite  counter  to  them.  He  begins,  not  with  obser- 
vations, but  with  words;  with  him,  substantives  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  observation  of  objects,  adjectives  in  the  place  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  properties  of  objects.  His  polemic  against  empty  word- 
wisdom  hits  thertfore  his  own  method  of  instruction.  Fichte  says 
▼ery  truly  in  regard  to  Pestalozad's  idea :  "  In  the  field  of  objective 
knowledge,  which  relates  to  external  objects,  the  acquaintance  with 
the  literal  sign  that  represents  the  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the 
knowledge,  adds  nothing  whatever  for  the  student  himself;  it  only 
heightens  the  value  of  the  knowledge  with  reference,  to  its  communi- 
cation to  others,  which  is  a  totally  different  matter.  The  clearness 
of  such  knowledge  can  result  only  from  observation,  and  that  which 
ive  can  at  pleasure  reproduce  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  it  really  is,  in  the 
imagination,  is  perfectly  known,  whether  we  have  a  word  for  it  or  not. 
We  are  even  of  the  opinion  that  this  perfection  of  observation 

*  PefUknzi  aho  diowebrieflj  and  tnilj  that  none  bnt  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
•dft  of  a  iRibjfCt  ean  powiblj  giTe  a  real  explanation  of  it  in  words.  "  If  I  have  not  a  clear 
perception  of  a  thlnf,"  he  says, "  I  can  not  say  with  certainty  what  its  attribute*  are,  much 
less  what  it  is ;  1  can  not  even  describe  it,  much  less  define  it.  If  then  a  third  person  puts 
bxo  017  mouth  the  words  bj  means  of  which  some  other  person,  who  had  a  clear  concep- 
tbn  of  the  thinf,  makes  It  intelligible  to  people  of  his  own  stamp,  it  is  not  on  this  account 
laj  dearer  to  me ;  bat  it  la  clear  to  the  other  person  and  not  to  me  so  long  as  the  words  of 
thte  penon  ars  not  for  me  whal  thej  are  for  him :  the  definite  expression  of  the  ftiU< 
ckamsss  tii  ad  Idea." 
No.  10— [Vou  IV.,  No.  1.]— 6. 
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should  precede  the  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sign,  and  that  the 
opposite  way  leads  directly  to  tliat  world  of  fog  and  shadows,  and  to 
that  early  use  of  the  tongue,  boUi  of  which  are  so  justly  hateful  to 
Pestalozzi ;  nay  even,  that  he  who  is  only  concerned  to  know  the  word 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  who  deems  his  knowledge  com- 
])kte  so  soon  as  he  knows  it,  lives  precisely  in  that  world  of  fog,  and 
is  only  concerned  for  its  extension." 

We  should  have  expected  from  Pestalozzi  some  directions,  first,  how 
to  exercise  the  senses  of  children,  and  cultivate  in  them  the  power  of 
rapidly  arriving  at  clear  conceptions  of  objects ;  second,  how  we  should 
teach  them  to  express  in  language  the  impressions  of  their  senses — to 
translate  their  mute  observations  into  words. 

But  Pestalozzi  does  give  some  hints,  particularly  as  to  the  method 
in  which  instruction  in  natural  history  should  be  imparted.  We  must 
not  allow  the  child  to  go  into  the  woods  and  meadows,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants.  "  Trees  and  plants,  (he 
says,)  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  adapted  to  make  the 
character  of  each  class  apparent,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  by  the  first 
impressions  of  the  objects  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
partment of  science.  It  would  make  mo  too  far  away  from  my  pur- 
pose, were  I  to  refute  this  excessive  pedantry  of  method,  (with  tlie 
best  will  in  the  world,  I  can  find  no  better  word  for  it,)  against  which 
ewGTj  mind  that  has  any  degree  of  freshness,  and  is  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  will  at  once  rise  up  in  condemnation. 

But,  though  nothing  further  is  said,  in  the  work  ^before  us,  on  the 
<'<lucation  of  the  senses,  and  the  instruction  in  language  connected 
therewith,  Pestalozzi  refers  us  to  his  "  Ik>ok  for  Mothers,"  for  more 
on  these  points.  His  principle,  that  tlie  learning  of  a  child  must  com- 
mence with  what  lies  near  to  it,  appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  idea, 
that  no  natural  object  lay  nearer  to  a  child  than  its  own  body,  and 
that  therefore  it  should  commence  by  observing  that  The  Book  for 
Mothers  describes  the  body,  with  all  its  hrabs  and  parts  of  limbs, 
down  to  the  minutest  joints.  Few  persons,  (I  do  not  speak  of  sur- 
geons,) are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  body  as  the 
child  is  to  be  made.  Few  people  will  understand,  for  instance,  the 
following  description :  **  The  middle  bones  of  the  index  finger  are 
j)laced  outside,  on  the  middle  joints  of  the  index  finger,  between  tlie 
back  and  middle  members  of  the  index  finger,"  <fec.  The  mother  is 
to  go  through  the  book,  word  for  word,  with  the  child,  making 
constant  referenC'C  to  the  child's  own  body. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Pestalozzi,  to  select  the 
child^s  body  as  the  first  object  on  which  it  should  exercise  its  fiaculties 
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of  fight  and  speech,  and,  generally,  the  so-called  exercises  in  obsen'a- 
tion  employed  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  ought  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  exercises  in  reading,  in  which  the  object  is  far  more  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  words  and  sentences  than  to  give 
them  distinct  and  lasting  impressions,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
thing  spoken  of.  He  who  yesterday  saw  a  man,  with  whose  image 
he  was  so  strongly  impressed  that  he  can  to-day  depict  it  from  his 
inward  conception — ^he  who  to-day  can  correctly  sing  from  memory 
a  melody  which  he  heard  yesterday — he  who  yesterday  smelt  vine- 
gar, and  to-day  feels  the  water  gather  in  his  mouth  at  the  recollection 
of  the  smell — ^ves  proof  of  his  obsen^ation  by  tbe  conception 
which  he  has  formed,  even  though  he  does  not  translate  that  concep- 
tion into  words.  The  generality  of  the  exercises  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  followers  never  produced  such  an  imagination  of  perceptions  as 
this. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Pestalozzi  asks  himself:  "  How 
does  the  question  of  religion  stand  with  relation  to  the  principle,s 
which  I  have  adopted  as  true  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
haman  race  in  general  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  him  in  his  answer  to  this  question.  Every 
thing  that  is  lofly  in  man  is  founded,  according  to  him,  in  the  rela- 
tionship which  subsists  between  the  infant  and  its  mother.  The  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  confidence  and  love  in  the  child  toward  the  mother 
gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  are,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  by 
the  child,  on  the  admonition  of  the  mother,  to  God.  This,  with 
Pestalozzi,  is  the  only  wslj  of  training  the  child  in  religion.  It  pre- 
supposes a  mother  pure  as  an  angel,  and  a  child  originally  quite  in- 
nocent The  mother  is  also,  like  a  saint,  to  take  the  child  under  her 
wings,  when  it  grows  up  and  is  enticed  to  evil  by  the  world,  which  is 
not  innocent,  **  as  God  first  created  it'*  According  to  this  view, 
motherless  orphans  must  remain  entirely  without  religious  training. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  about  the  father ;  just  once  he  is  mentioned, 
and  then  it  is  said  that  he  is  **  tied  to  his  workshop,"  and  can  not  give 
np  his  time  to  the  child. 

In  short,  the  mother  is  represented  as  the  m(jdiator  between  God 
tad  the  child.  But  not  once  is  it  mentioned  that  she  herself  needs  a 
mediator ;  not  once  in  the  whole  book  does  the  name  of  Christ  occur. 
It  18  nowhere  said  that  the  mother  is  a  christian  mother,  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  that  she  teaches  the  child  what  she,  as  a  member 
of  the  church,  has  learnt.  Holy  writ  is  ignored ;  the  mother  draws 
her  theology  out  of  her  own  heart  Theris  pervades  this  work  there- 
fore a  decided  alienation  from  Chnst    But  we  shall  afterward  see 
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tliat  it  would  be  unjust  to  measure  Pestalozzi's  ideas  on  religious  in- 
struction by  the  untenable  theory  brought  forward  in  the  last  chapters 
of  this  work. 

na\'ing  thus  considered  the  contents  of  tliis  book,  which  was  writ- 
ten and  had  its  origin  in  Burgdorf,  which  contains  fundamental  edu- 
cational principles  of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  side  by  side 
with  the  most  glaring  educational  blunders  and  absurdities,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  hear  how  Pestalozzi  performed  his  work  as 
a  teacher,  and  as  the  director  of  his  institution,  in  Burgdorf.  Wo 
shall  obtain  information  on  this  point  from  a  small  but  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Short 
Sketch  of  my  Educational  Life,  by  John  Ramsauer.''*  The  writer, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  born  in  1790  at  Ilerissu  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell,  migrated  thence  in  1800,  along  with 
forty-four  other  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time 
when  several  cantons,  Appenzell  among  the  rest,  had  been  totally 
desolated  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution;  and  he  came 
thus  to  Schleumen,  not  far  from  Burgdoif.  While  at  Schleumen,  he 
attended  the  lower  burgh  school  of  Burgdorf,  in  which,  as  already 
stated,  Pestalozzi  taught,  lie  gives  the  following  account  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  teaching : — 

"  I  got  about  as  much  regular  schooling  as  the  other  scholars,  namely,  none 
at  all;  but  his,  (Pestnlozzi's,)  sacred  zeal,  his  devoted  love,  which  caused  him 
to  be  entirely  unmindful  of  himself!  his  serious  and  depressed  state  of  mind, 
which  struck  even  the  children,  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and  knit 
my  childlike  and  grateful  heart  to  his  forever. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  this  school  as  a  whole ;  all  that  I 
ctm  do  is  to  sketch  a  few  partial  views. 

Pestalozzi's  intention  was  that  all  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  should 
start  from  fonn,  number,  and  knguage,  and  should  have  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  these  elements.  There  was  no  regular  plan  in  existence,  neither  was 
there  a  time-table,  for  which  reason  Pestalozzi  did  not  tie  himself  down  to  any 
particular  hours,  but  generally  went  on  with  the  same  subject  for  two  or  three 
hours  together.  There  were  about  sixty  of  us,  boys  and  girls,  of  ages  varying 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years;  the  school-hours  were  from  8  till  11  in  the  morning, 
and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  instruction  which  wo  received  was  en- 
tirely Umited  to  drawing,  ciphering,  and  exercises  in  language.  Wo  neither 
read  nor  wrote,  and  accorduigly  we  had  neither  reading  nor  ^Titing  books ;  nor 
were  we  required  to  commit  to  memory  any  thing  secular  or  Siicred. 

For  the  drawing,  we  had  neither  copies  to  draw  from  nor  directions  what  to 
draw,  but  only  crayons  and  boards;  and  we  were  told  to  draw  "what  we 
liked  "  during  the  time  that  Pestalozzi  was  reading  aloud  sentences  about  natural 
history,  (as  exercises  in  language.)  But  we  did  not  know  what  to  draw,  and 
so  it  happened  that  some  drew  men  and  women,  some  houses,  and  others  strings, 
knots,  arabesques,  or  whatever  else  came  into  theur  heads.  Pestalozzi  never 
looked  to  see  tvhai  we  had  drawn,  or  rather  scribbled ;  but  the  clothes  of  all  the 
■cholars,  especially  the  sleeves  and  elbows,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that 
they  had  been  making  due  use  of  theu*  crayons. 

For  the   ciphering,   we  had    between  every  two  scholars  a  small  table 

*  When  Pestalozzi  himself  speaks  of  his  teaching,  he  is  too  apt  to  mix  up  what  be  intended 
with  what  he  really  effected. 
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pisted  on  mill-board,  on  which  in  quadrangular  fields  were  marked  dots,  which 
we  had  to  count,  to  add  toguther,  to  subtract,  to  multiply,  and  divide  by  ono 
another.  It  was  out  of  these  exercises  that  Kriisi  and  Buss  coustructed,' first, 
the  Unity  Table,  and  afterward  the  Fraction  Tables.  But,  as  Pestalozzi  only 
allowed  the  scholars  to  jro  over  and  to  repeat  the  exercises  in  their  tiu-n.^  and 
never  questioned  them  nor  set  them  tjisks.  these  exercises,  which  were  other- 
wise very  good,  remained  witiiout  any  great  utility.  lie  liad  not  suflSeient  pa- 
tiencG  to  allow  tilings  to  be  gone  over  again,  or  to  put  questions;  and  hi  his 
enormous  zeal  for  the  iiLstructiou  of  the  wliole  school,  he  seemed  not  to  concern 
himself  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  individual  scholar. 

The  best  things  we  had  with  him  were  the  exercises  in  language,  at  least 
thoee  which  ho  gave  us  on  the  paper-hangings  of  the  school-room,  and  which 
were  real  exercises  in  observation.    These  liangiugs  were  very  old  and  a  good 
deal  torn,  and  before  these  wo  had  frequently  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours 
together,  and  say  what  wo  observed  in  respect  to  the  form,  number,  position 
and  color  of  the  figures  painted  on  them,  and  the  holes  torn  in  them,  and  to 
express  what  wo  observed  in  sentences  gradually  increasmg  in  length.     On 
such  occasions,  ho  would  sjiy :  "  Bo3*s,  what  do  you  see  ?"    (lie  never  named 
the  girls.) 
Awicer.  A  hole,  (or  rent,)  in  the  wainacoat-. 
Pbitalozzi.  Very  g«xHL    Now  rei>eat  jifter  me : — 
I  see  a  hole  in  the  waiuscoat. 
I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wjuuscoat. 
Through  the  hole  I  see  the  wall. 
Through  the  long  narn)w  hole  I  see  the  wall. 
Pe^ialozzi.  Repeat  after  me : — 
I  sec  figures  on  the  paper-hangings. 
I  see  black  figures  on  the  paper-hangings. 
I  see  round  black  figures  on  the  pnper-ljangings. 
I  see  a  square  yi-Uow  figure  on  tin;  paper-hangings. 
Besides  the  sf[uare  yellow  figure.  1  see  a  bla(?k  round  figure. 
The  square  figure  is  joiued  to  the  round  one  by  a  tliick  black  stroke. 
And  so  on. 

Of  less  utility  were  those  exercises  in  language  which  he  took  from  natural 
history,  and  in  wliich  we  had  to  rcp(?at  after  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw, 
as  I  h;ivo  already  mentioned,     lie  would  say : — 

Amphibious  animals.  OawUng  amphibious  nnimals. 

Creeping  amphibious  animals. 
Monkeys.  Long-tailed  monkeys. 

Short-tailed  monkeys. 
And  so  on. 

"We  di<l  not  understand  a  worrl  of  this,  for  not  a  word  was  explained,  and  it 
was  all  spoken  in  such  a  sing-s<jng  tone,  and  so  rapi<lly  and  intUstinctly,  that  it 
would  h;ivo  been  a  wonder  if  any  one  had  uudersttjod  any  thing  of  it,  and  had 
learnt  any  thing  from  it ;  besides,  Prirtalozzi  cried  out  so  dreadfully  loud  and  so 
continuou.'*ly,  that  he  could  not  hear  us  repeat  alter  him,  the  k»ss  so  [is  he  never 
waite<l  for  us  when  he  had  read  out  a  st'ntence,  but  went  on  without  intennis- 
fion  and  read  oil*  a  whole  page  at  once.  AVhat  he  thus  read  out  was  drawn  up 
on  a  half-sh<.H.'t  of  large-aizi-ti  inill-)>f>ard,  and  our  repetition  consisted  for  the 
most  i>art  in  saying  the  last  wonl  or  syllable  of  each  phriL^e,  thus  '*  monkeys — mon- 
keys.' or  *•  keys — koys.'-     Tiiere  was  never  any  quc-btloning  or  recapitulation. 

As  Pestalozzi  in  liis  zeal,  did  not  tie  hims(?lf  to  any  particular  time,  we  gene- 
rally went  on  till  eleven  o'clock  with  whatever  ho  luul  commenced  at  eight,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  ho  w^is  always  tired  Jind  hoarse.  AVe  knew  when  it  was  eli,'ven 
by  the  noise  of  other  Fcho«->i  children  in  the  street,  and  then  usually  we  all  ran 
out  without  bidding  good-bye. 

^Vlthough  Pestidozzi  had  at  all  times  strictly  prohibited  his  assistants  from 
Uding  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment,  yet  ho  V.»y  no  means  dispensed  with  it 
liimseli;  but  very  often  dealt  out  boxes  on  the  ears  right  and  left.  But  most  of 
the  scholars  rendcrt-d  his  life  very  unhappy,  so  inxirh  t^o  that  1  felt  a  roal  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  kept  mj'self  all  tiie  more  qnii't.  This  ho  soon  gb.=ervo«l  and 
many  a  time  he  took  me  for  a  walk  at  ekven  o'clock,  for  in  fine  weather  he 
went  every  day  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Enmie,  and  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment locked  &>r  different  kmds  of  stones.    I  had  to  take  part  in  this  occupation 
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myself  although  it  appeared  to  me  a  strange  one,  seeing  that  millions  of  stones 
lay  there,  and  I  did  not  know  which  to  search  for.  Ho  himself  was  acquainted 
with  only  a  few  kinds,  but  nevertheless  ho  dragged  along  home  from  this  place 
every  day  with  his  pocket  and  his  pocket  handkerchief  full  of  stones,  though 
after  they  were  deposited  at  home,  they  were  never  looked  at  again.  Ho  re- 
tained this  fancy  throughout  his  hfe.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  single 
entire  pocket  hantlkercliief  in  the  whole  of  the  institution  at  Burgdor^  for  all 
of  them  had  been  torn  with  carr}ing  stones. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  though  indeed  imimportant,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  The  first  time  tiiat  I  was  taken  in  to  Pestalozzi's  school  he  cordially 
w(»looined  and  kisscil  mo,  then  ho  quickly  assigned  me  a  place,  and  the  whole 
moniing  did  not  speak  another  word  to  me,  but  kept  on  reading  out  sentences 
without  halting  for  a  moment.  As  1  did  not  understand  a  bit  of  what  wa.s 
going  on,  vflum  I  heard  the  word  "  monkey,  monkey,"  come  everj'  time  at  the 
end  of  a  sentcn(?e,  and  as  Pestalozzi,  who  was  very  ugly,  ran  about  the  room 
as  though  ho  was  wild,  without  a  coat  and  without  a  uock-clotli,  his  long  shirt- 
fileevos  hanging  down  over  his  arms  and  haud«<,  which  swung  negligently  about. 
I  was  seized  with  real  terror,  and  might  soon  have  believed  that  he  himself 
was  a  monkey.  During  the  lirst  few  days  too,  I  was  all  the  more  afraid  of  him, 
as  ho  had,  on  my  arrival,  given  me  a  kiss  with  his  strong,  prickly  beard,  the 
first  kiss  which  I  remembered  having  received  in  my  life. 

Rarasauor  does  not  relate  so  much  about  the  instruction  given  by 
the  other  teachers.  Among  the  fruits  of  their  instruction  were  two 
of  the  three  elementary  works  which  appeared  in  1803,  under  Pesta- 
Jozzi's  name:  (1.)  "The  ABC  of  Observation,  or  Lessons  on  the 
lielations  of  Size,''  (2.)  "Lessons  on  the  Relations  of  Number."  (3.) 
The  third  elementary  work  alone  was  written  by  Pestalozzi  himself; 
it  is  the  one  already  mentioned,  the  "Book  for  Mothers,  or  Guide 
for  Mothers  in  teaching  their  children  to  observe  and  speak." 

The  institution  at  Burgdorf  attracted  more  and  more  notice;  people 
came  from  a  distance  to  visit  it,  induced  particularly  by  Pestalozzi's 
work,  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children."  M.  Decan  Ith,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Helvetian  government  in  1802,  to  examine  the  institution, 
made  a  ver}^  favorable  report  on  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
government  recognized  it  as  a  public  institution,  and  granted  small 
salaries  to  the  teachers  out  of  the  public  funds. 

But  that  government  was  dissolved  by  Napoleon  the  very  next 
vear,  and  the  constitution  of  the  cantons  restored.  The  Be^^es^e 
government  now  fixed  on  the  cjistle  of  Burgdorf,  as  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  canton ;  and  Pestiilozzi  had  to  clear 
out  of  it,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1804. 

In  1802,  during  Pestalozzi's  stay  at  Burgdorf,  Napoleon  reqiiirctl 
the  Swiss  people  to  send  a  deputation  to  liim  at  Paris.  Two  districts 
chose  Pestalozzi  as  a  deputy.  Before  his  departure,  ho  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Views  on  the  Objects  to  which  the  Legislature 
of  Helvetia  has  to  direct  its  attention."  He  put  a  memorandum  on 
the  wants  of  Switzerland  into  the  hands  of  the  Firet  Consul,  who 
paid  as  little  attention  to  it  as  he  did  to  Pestalozzi*s  educational 
efforts,  declaring  that  he  could  not  mix  himself  up  with  the  teaching 
of  the  ABC. 
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The  Bernese  goverament  gave  up  the  monastery  of  Buchsee  to 
Pestalozzi  for  his  institution,  and  had  the  building  properly  arranged 
for  him.  Close  by  Buchsee  lies  the  estate  of  Ilofwyl,  where  Fellen- 
berg  resided,  and  to  whom  the  teachers  gave  the  principal  direction  of 
the  institution,  "not  without  my  consent,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "but  to 
my  profound  mortification." 

Notwithstanding,  Pestalozzi  allows  Fellenberg  to  have  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  talent  of  governing.  In  Fellenberg  the  intellect 
predominated,  as  in  Pestalozzi  the  feelings;  in  the  institution  at 
Bachsee,  therefore,  "  that  love  and  warmth  was  missing  which,  inspir- 
ing all  who  came  within  its  influence,  rendered  every  one  at  Burg- 
dorf  so  happy  and  cheerful :  at  Buchsee  every  thing  was,  in  this 
reppect,  totally  different  Still  Buchsee  had  this  advantage,  that  in  it 
more  order  prevailed,  and  more  was  learned  than  at  Burgdorf." 

Pestalozzi  perceived  that  his  institution  would  not  become  inde- 
pendent of  Fellenberg,  so  long  as  it  should  remain  at  Buchsee,  and 
he  gladly  accepted,  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabi tints  of  Yverdun,  that  he  should  remove  his  insti- 
tution to  their  town.  He  repaired  thither,  with  some  of  his  teachers 
and  eight  pupils;  half  a  year  later,  the  remaining  teachers  followed, 
having,  as  Pestalozzi  remarks,  soon  found  the  government  of  Fellen- 
berg far  more  distasteful  than  the  want  of  government,  under  him, 
had  ever  been  to  them. 

We  now  enter  on  a  period  when  Pestalozzi  and  his  institution  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  when  Pestalozzian  teachers  had  schools 
in  Madrid,  Naples,  and  St  Petersburg,  when  the  emperor  of  Russia 
gave  the  venerable  old  man  a  personal  proof  of  his  favor  and  esteem, 
and  when  Fichtc  saw  in  Pestalozzi  and  his  lalx>rs  the  commencement 
of  a  renovation  of  humanitv. 

But  to  write  the  history  of  this  period  is  a  task  of  unusual  difficul- 
ty. On  one  side  stand  extravagant  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  oth- 
er bitter  censurers;  a  closer  examination  shows  us  that  both  are 
right,  and  both  wrong.  A  fearful  dissension  arises,  in  the  institution 
itself  among  the  teachers;  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  stand 
Niedercr  and  Schmid,  who  abuse  each  other  in  a  manner  unheard  of. 
Witli  which  party  shall  we  side ;  or  shall  we  side  with  neither,  or 
with  both  ? 

If  we  ask  to  which  party  Pestalozzi  inclined,  or  whether  he  held 
himself  above  the  parties,  and  then  go  entirely  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, our  embarrassment  will  only  be  increased,  lie  pronounced  a 
very  different  opinion  on  the  same  man  at  different  times :  at  one  time 
he  saw  in  him  a  helping  angel,  before  whom  he  humbled  himself 
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more  thaD  was  seemly,  and  from  whom  he  expected  every  benefit  to 
his  institution ;  at  another  time,  he  saw  in  him  an  almost  fiendish 
being,  who  was  only  bent  on  ruining  the  institution. 

If  any  fancy  that  they  have  a  sure  source  of  information  in  the 
account  drawn  up  by  Pcstalozzi  and  Nieder,  and  published  in  1807, 
namely,  the  '•  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  Parents  of  the  Pupils  and  to  the  Public  ;*'  they  will  be 
undeceived  by  some  remarks  which  Pestalozzi  himself  added  to  that 
report  at  a  later  period,  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  but  still 
more  so  in,  "  The  Fortunes  of  my  Life."  This  work  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  those  which  give  a  high  degree  of  praise  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzian Institution,  in  its  former  condition.  From  the  year  in  which 
the  dispute  between  Niederer  and  Schmid,  broke  out,  (1810,)  most 
of  those  who  give  any  information  on  the  subject  range  themselves  on 
Niederer's  side  ;  while  Pestalozzi  himself,  from  the  year  1815  till  his 
death,  holds  unchangeably  with  Schmid. 

I  should  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  thread  my  way  in  this  laby- 
rinth with  any  degree  of  certainty,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  re- 
sided some  time  in  the  institution,  namely,  from  October,  1809,  till  Mavi 
1810,  and  there  became  more  intimately  ac(juainted  with  persons  and 
circumstances  than  I  could  otherwise  have  been. 

A  friend,  (Rudolph  von  Przystanowski,)  accompanied  me  to  Yver- 
dun,  whore  we  arrived  toward  the  end  of  October.  It  was  in  the 
evening  of  a  cold  rainy  day  that  we  alighted  at  the  hotel  called  the 
Red  House.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  old  castle,  built  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  which  with  its  four  great  round  towers  incloses 
a  courtyard.  Ilere  we  met  a  multitude  of  boys  ;  we  were  conducted 
to  Pestalozzi.  lie  was  dressed  in  the  most  negligent  manner:  he 
had  on  an  old  grey  overcoat,  no  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
stockings  hanging  down  over  his  slippers  ;  his  coai'se  bushy  black  hair 
uncombed  and  frightful,  llis  brow  was  deeply  furrowed,  his  dark 
brown  eyes  were  now  soft  and  mild,  now  full  of  fire.  You  hardly 
noticed  that  the  old  man,  so  full  of  geniality,  was  ugly ;  you  read  in 
his  singular  features  long  continued  suffering  and  great  hopes. 

Soon  after,  we  saw  Niederer,*  who  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
young  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  Kriisi,*  who  was  somewhat  corpu- 
lent, fair,  blue-eyed,  mild  and  benevolent ;  and  Schmid,*  who  was,  if 
possible,  more  cynic^il  in  his  dress  than  Pestalozzi,  with  sharp  features 
and  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

At  that  time  137  pupils,  of  ages  varying  from  six  to  seventeen 

'  A  binj;raphical  sketch  of  NU-Jcrcr,  Kriisi,  auil  Sclmiid,  will  b« given  at  the  cIo«c  of  the 
life  of  Pestaluzzi.— Ed. 
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yean,  lived  in  the  institution ;  28  lodged  in  the  town,  but  dined  in 
the  inatitution.  There  were  in  all,  therefore,  165  pupils.  Among 
them  there  were  78  Swiss ;  the  rest  were  Germans,  French,  Kussians, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Americans.  Fifteen  teachers  resided  in  the 
institution,  nine  of  whom  were  Swiss  teachers,  who  had  been  educated 
there.  Besides  these,  there  were  32  persons  who  were  studying  tlie 
method :  seven  of  them  were  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  interior 
of  the  building  made  a  mournful  impression  on  me ;  but  the  situation 
was  extremely  beautifiil.  An  extensive  meadow  separates  it  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  glorious  lake  of  Neufchatel,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  rises  the  Jura  range  of  mountains,  covered  vnih  vineyards. 
From  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  above  the  village  of  Granson,  rendered 
famous  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold,  you  survey  on  the  one 
side  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lucerne, 
to  Mount  Blanc ;  on  the  other  side  you  see  far  away  into  France. 

A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  live  in  the  institution, 
where  I  took  my  meals,  and  slept  along  with  the  children.  If  I 
wanted  to  do  any  work  for  myself,  I  had  to  do  it  while  standing  at  a 
writinor  desk  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  one  of  the  classes.  Xono 
of  the  teachers  had  a  sitting-room  to  himself.  I  was  fully  determined 
to  devote  all  my  energies  thenceforth  to  the  institution,  and  accord- 
ingly I  had  brought  with  me  Freddy  Reichardt,  the  brother  of  my 
future  wife,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  and  now  placed  him  among  the 
other  scholars.  My  position  was  well  suited  to  enable  me  to  compare 
the  reports  on  the  institution  with  what  I  daily  saw  and  experienced. 
The  higher  my  expectations  had  been  raised  by  that  report,  the  deep- 
er was  my  pain,  as  I  was  gradually  undeceived  ;  I  even  thought  I  saw 
the  last  hopes  of  my  native  land  disap|>ear. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  particularize  the  respects  in  which 
I  was  undeceived  ;  they  may  be  learnt  from  Pestalozzi's  notes  to  the 
latter  copy  of  his  report,  but  especially  from  his  work,  "  The  Fortunes 
of  my  Life."  Nevertheless  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  principal 
points. 

I  will  particularly  advert  to  what  is  said  in  the  report  about  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  which  is  represented  as  being  similar  to  tliat 
which  pervades  a  family. 

'•TVe  may  with  a  good  conscience,  declare  publicly,  tliat  the  children  in  our 
iitftitntion  are  liappy  and  chwrful ;  that  their  innocence  is  presc-rveil  their  reli- 
poos  dii?ix«ition  cherislied,  their  mind  formed,  tlier  knowledjro  increased,  their 
buand  tk?vatcd.  The  arranjrementa  wliieli  have  l)een  adopted  for  attaining  these 
objects  jKWSWS  a  quiet  inward  power.  They  are  based  j)rincipally  on  the  bouev- 
olcnt  andaniiablc  t^liaracter  whieh  distinixuisbes  the  ti?achers  of  our  house,  and 
which  U  sujiporte*!  by  a  vi^orcnw  activity.  Tliero  reiirns  throujrhout  the  entire 
limitation  the  spirit  of  a  ^?at  doinestio  union,  in  whi(rh,  aecordinj<  t«»  the  re- 
qaircucxits  of  sucli  n  union,  a  pure  paternal  and  fraternal  feeling  every  whero 
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Bhines  forth.  Tlie  cliildrcn  feci  theruselvcs  froc,  their  activity  findfl  even  a  pow- 
erful charm  in  their  cniplo}Tiients ;  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  the  af- 
fection shown  toward  thcni,  elevate  their  sentiments."  "  The  life  in  the  house 
is,  to  a  rare  extent,  a  school  for  cultivating  domestic  affection  and  domestic  un- 
ity." "All  the  teachers  in  common,  mtiing  as  an  organb.ed  whole,  do  for  all  the 
children  what  a  careful  nwther  does  for  tlie  few  children  of  her  own  familv." 
The  body  of  teachers  "  attains  the  most  perfect  unity  of  thought  and  action, 
and  appears  to  the  children  as  only  one  person." 

"  In  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  s(?ek  throughout  to  awaken  and  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  mutual  brotherly  fellowship.  The  di.»»- 
position  of  the  great  body  of  our  inmates  is  good.  A  spirit  of  strength,  of  re- 
pose, and  of  endeavor  rests  on  the  whole.  There  is  much  in  our  midst  that  is 
eminently  good.  Some  pupils  evince  an  angelic  disposition,  full  of  love  and  of  a 
presentiment  of  higher  thoughts  and  a  higher  existence.  The  bad  ones  do  not 
feel  themselves  comfortable  in  the  midst  of  our  life  and  labor  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  every  spark  of  good  and  nc>l»le  feeling  which  still  glimmers  even  in  the 
bad  ones  emxmraged  and  developed.  The  children  are  in  geuend  neither  har- 
dened by  punishment,  nor  rendenMi  vain  and  superficial  by  rewards.  The  mild 
forbearance  of  the  most  amiable  household  has  the  most  undisturbed  play  in  our 
midst.  The  children's  feelings  are  not  lightly  wounded.  The  weak  are  not 
made  to  compare  themselves  with  the  strong,  but  with  themselves.  Wc  never 
ask  a  pupil  if  he  can  do  what  another  does.  TVe  only  ask  him  if  he  can  do  a 
thing,  iut  we  always  ask  him  if  he  can  doit  {K*rfectly.  As  little  of  thestnig- 
glo  of  competition  takes  place  between  one  pupil  and  another,  as  between 
affei^tionato  brothers  and  sisters  who  live  with  a  loving  mother  in  a  happy 
condition." 

"  We  live  together  united  in  brotherly  love,  free  and  cheerful,  and  are,  in  re- 
spect to  that  which  we  acknowledge  as  the  one  thing  needful,  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  Wo  may  also  say  that  our  pupils  are  one  heart  and  one  soul  with  us. 
They  feel  that  we  treat  them  in  a  fatherly  manner;  they  feel  that  we  serve  them, 
and  that  we  are  glad  to  servo  them ;  they  feel  that  wo  do  not  merely  instruct 
them  ;  tho\^  feel  that  for  their  e(hication  we  give  life  and  motion  to  everything 
in  them  that  bel«.»ngs  to  the  character  of  man.  They  also  hang  with  their 
whole  hearts  on  our  actions.  They  live  in  the  constant  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength." 

Must  not  even  a  sober  reader  of  these  passages  be  led  to  bt^lieve 
tliat  a  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  love  and  concord  reigned  in  a  rare 
manner  in  the  Pestalozzian  institution.  How  much  more  did  I  believe 
so,  who,  deeply  distressed  by  the  calamities  of  those  days,  and  inspired 
with  hope  by  the  eloquence  of  Fichte,  perceived  in  Yverdun  the 
commencement  of  a  better  time,  and  ardently  longed  to  hasten  its 
approach.  Those  wlio  did  not  themselves  live  through  those  years 
of  anguish,  in  which  injustice  increased  and  love  waxed  cold  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  enthiisiasm  of  despair. 

Pestidozzi  himself  says  of  the  institution  that,  as  early  as  the  time 
when  it  was  removed  from  Buchsee  to  Yverdun,  it  bare  within  itself 
**  the  seeds  of  its  own  internal  decay,  (these  are  his  own  words,)  in  the 
unequal  and  contradictory  character  of  the  abilities,  opinions,  inclina- 
tions, and  claims  of  its  members  ;  although  as  yet  this  dissension  had 
done  any  thing  but  declare  itself  general,  unrestrained,  and  fierce.'' 
He  says,  that  nevertheless  many  of  the  members  were  still  desirous 
for  peace,  and  that  others  were  moderate  in  their  views  and  feelings. 
"But  the  seeds  of  our  decay  had  been  sown,  and  tliough  they  were 
still  invisible  in  many  places,  had  taken  deep  root.    Led  aside  hy 
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worldly  temptations  and  apparent  good  fortune  from  the  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  innocence  of  our  first  endeavors,  divided  among  ourselves 
in  our  inmost  feelings,  and  from  the  first  made  incapable,  by  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  our  peculiarities  of  ever  becoming  of  one 
mind  and  one  heart  in  spirit  and  in  truth  for  the  attainment  of  our 
objects,  we  stood  there  outwardly  united,  even  deceiving  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  real  truth  of  our  inclination  to  this  union,  and 
unfortunately  we  advanced,  each  one  in  his  own  manner,  with  firm 
and  at  one  time  with  rapid  steps  along  a  path  which,  without  our 
being  really  conscious  of  it,  separated  us  every  day  further  from  the 
possibility  of  our  ever  being  united. 

What  Ramsauer  says  entirely  agrees  with  this.  In  Burgdorf,  ho 
says,  there  reigned  a  kindly  spirit  **  This  ceased  when  the  family 
life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  constitutional  state 
existence.  Now  the  individual  was  more  easily  lost  in  the  crowd : 
thus  there  arose  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  himself  felt  and  noticed. 
E^tism  made  its  appearance  e\ery  day  in  more  offensive  forms. 
Envy  and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many."  "  Much  indeed 
was  said  about  *  a  domestic  life,'  which  ought  to  prevail  in  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  just  as  a  very  great  deal  was  said  and  written 
about  an  '  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  pupil ;' 
but  both  existed  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  It  is  true,  that  a 
good  deal  of  common  interest  was  evinced  in  the  general  working  of 
the  institution,  but  the  details  were  allowed  to  go  on  or  stand  still 
very  much  as  they  might,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  house  was 
more  a  tone  of  pushing  and  driving  than  one  of  domestic  quietude." 

In  the  report  is  this  passage  :  "  In  resi>ect  to  the  execution  of  the 
design,  we  may  say  decidedly,  that  the  institution  has  stood  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  eight  severe  years." 

On  this  passage  Pestalozzi  remarks  as  follows  in  1823  :  "  What  is 
here  said  in  confirmation  of  this  view  is  altogether  a  consequence  of 
the  great  delusion  under  which  we  lay  at  that  period,  namely,  that  all 
those  things  in  regard  to  which  we  had  strong  intentions  and  some 
clear  ideas,  were  really  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  wo  should 
have  liked  to  make  them.  But  the  consequences  of  the  partial  truth 
which  in  this  instance  had  hold  of  our  minds  were,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge,  ability,  and  skill  for  carrying  it  out,  fixed  in  our 
midst,  confuslfl,  and  made  the  seed  of  countless  weeds,  by  which  the 
good  seed  that  lay  in  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  crowded,  and  here 
and  there  choked.  Neither  did  we  perceive  the  weeds  at  that  time ; 
indeed,  as  we  then  lived,  thought,  acted,  and  dreamt,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  perceive  them." 
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I  am  fully  aware  that  by  some  these  later  observations  of  Pest^lozzi 
have  been  attributed  partly  to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Schmid.  To  this  I  can  not  assent  As  early  as  new 
year's  day,  1 808,  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  appeared,  Pcstalozzi 

said  to  his  teachers  : 

"  My  work  was  founded  in  lovo ;  lovo  vanished  from  our  midst ;  it  could  not 
but  vanish.  We  deceived  ourselves  as  to  the  strength  which  this  love  de- 
mands ;  it  could  not  but  vanish.  I  am  no  lonjrer  in  a  i)Osition  to  provide  any 
help  for  it.  The  poison  which  eats  into  the  heart  of  our  work  is  accunmlating 
in  our  midst.  Worldly  honor  will  ino4X'ase  this  poison.  0  God,  grant  that  wo 
may  no  lonj^er  bo  overcome  by  our  delusion.  1  look  upon  the  laurels  which  are 
strewn  in  our  path  as  laurels  set  up  over  a  skeleton.  1  see  before  my  eyes  the 
skeleton  of  my  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  my  work.  I  desire  to  place  it  before  your 
eyes.  I  saw  the  skeleton  which  is  in  my  house  appear  crowned  with  laurels  be- 
fore my  eyes,  an<i  the  laurels  suddenly  go  up  in  flames.  They  cannot  bear  the 
tire  of  aftliction  which  mu.st  and  will  come  upon  my  house  ;  they  will  disap- 
I)ear ;  they  nmst  disappear.  My  work  will  stand.  But  the  consequences  of 
my  fJmlLs  will  nut  pass  away.  1  shall  be  van(piLsh<'d  by  them.  My  delivenmco 
is  the  grave.  I  go  away,  but  you  remain,  Would  that  these  words  now  stood 
before  your  eyes  in  llames  of  lire  1 — Friends,  make  yourselves  better  than  I  was, 
that  Goil  may  linish  his  work  through  you,  as  he  does  not  linish  it  through  me. 
^lake  vourselveij  better  than  I  was.  Do  not  l)v  vour  faults  lav  those  same  bin- 
dninccs  in  your  way  that  I  have  lain  in  mine.  Do  not  let  the  appearance  of  success 
deceive  you,  as  it  deceived  mo.  You  are  called  to  higher,  to  general  Siicrilice, 
or  you  tt>o  will  fail  to  save  my  work.  Kiijoy  the  passing  hour,  enjoy  the  full- 
ness of  worldly  honcT,  the  measure  of  which  has  risen  for  us  to  its  greatest 
hcMglit:  but  reriieinber  tlrnt  it  vanishes  like  thetiowerof  the  field,  which  blooms 
for  a  little  while,  but  soon  passes  away.'' 

What  contradictions  !  Docs  then  the  same  fountain  send  forth  both 
sweet  an«l  bitter  ?  Was  the  report  actually  intended  to  deceive  the 
world  ? 

Xevcr;  but  Pestalozzi  was  not  entirely  free  from  an  unfortunate 
spirit  of  wurldly  calculation,  although  his  calculations  in  most  cases 
turned  out  incorrect.  Ever  full  of  the  idea  of  spreading  happiness 
over  many  lands,  in  a  short  time,  by  means  of  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  he  naturally  considered  it  all-important  that  peo- 
l)le  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  institution.  By  the  bulk  of  the 
public,  indeed,  the  institution  was  taken  as  substantial  evidence  for  or 
against  the  excellence  and  practicability  of  his  educational  ideas  :  with 
it  they  stood  or  fell. 

The  concern  which  Pcstalozzi  felt  about  the  reputation  of  his 
establishment  became  especially  apparent  when  foreigners,  particularly 
persons  of  distinction,  visited  Yverdun. 

"As  many  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,"  says  Ramsauer,  "as 
foreigners  visited  the  Pest;dozzian  Institution,  so  many  hundred  times  did  Pesta- 
lozzi allow  himself,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  })o  deceived  by  then^  On  the  arrival 
of  every  fresh  visitor,  he  would  go  to  the  teachere  in  whom  he  placed  most  con- 
fidence and  say  to  them:  'Thus  is  an  important  personage,  who  wants  to 
become  aociuainted  with  all  we  are  doing.  Take  your  Ix'st  pupils  and  their 
analysis-l.)Ooks,  (copy-books  in  which  th{»  lessons  were  written  out,)  and  show 
him  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  wish  to  <lo.'  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times  there  came  to  the  institution,  silly,  cirinus,  and  often  totally  uneduc^ited 
pereons,  who  came  because  it  was  the  'the  fashion.'    On  their  account,  wo 
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iwuHt  had  to  intorrupt  the  class  in«:r:::-:-o:i  r.nl  L.* :  a  k'jlI  ^f  ex:n:i:ianon. 
In  IS i 4,  the  asjed  Prince  E^TeriiSzv  <-iiir.-r.  IV-sr^: -zzi  r^r.  u:l  cTt-r  ihe  l.iuse. 
calliaiT  out :  'Ramsauer.  Ra:iisau-.r.  whvre  are-  r-vj?  GvLv  ■ilrcvT.r  xrlih  jour 
be^t  pupils  to  llio  Rc-i  lIou5v.  TiLt-  h-Jic-l  at  wi.:ci-  :'.:v  Vf.-riiyr  LfiLi  aiU.'^.Tcd.) 
He  L'  a  person  of  the  hiyne<t  irr.j.-.rrriDA-  aai  oLiijfrLliv  wtfili:. :  i.c  :-i5  1:.^;:- 
Bands  of  bond-9!a\'.?s  in  Hungrary  a:. J  Aa^rb.  He  i*  vxrikLn  ly  l-yZ  I  <..::>:>l3 
and  set  free  his  sl^veai  if  Le  L?  made  :o  take  jlti  Li.:er4.-5i  in  \L^  iuj::-.-.-."  I  i,;«c«k 
about  fifteen  pupil*  to  the  LoieL  Pt-st^ozzi  -^'TkSk-zi'tI  cr  to  the  rrl:i>?  with 
the?.?  wordi? :  *  TLis  is  the  teac-her  of  these  <i.  •-■  Ijtrs.  a  youn j  rrjiH  vr'i.o  rifieen 
years  a-^  migrate<l  with  ottt-r  j»oor  chudrt-n  fr.  rn  tlie  c.:<nW'Zi  -.f  Af  j*TiZ«;11  and 
came  to  me.  But  he  reoeive<i  an  eleineritarT  c\iu?iiti.-r^  £  »  rrii:^  t-j  his  i^iivid- 
tial  aptitudes,  without  let  or  hiDdraii^x?.  Xow  Le  ia  Li::-.>-:;f  a  teacher.  TLus 
you  see  that  there  is  a?  muoh  al'iliTr  in  the  p-- r  a*  in  titf  richest,  frL-/ivnijv 
more:  but  in  the  former  it  L< si-l'lom d-vel-ij ->L ar:d  ev;'n  thvn,  r.0T  i::v:h<>i:e.i]ly. 
It  19  fi»r  this  reason  that  the  imprr>ve:nerit  of  iht-  j-«piilar s^^-hocls  is  S' Lij:;]v  Lld- 
ponant.  But  he  ^ill  show  vr>u  everr  thin;:  ti-at  we  .i:» ) Artier  :l:rin  I  cvil-L  I 
will,  therefore,  leave  hini  with  tou  f'r  the  prc>e:it.'  1  now  exruiiir.c-i  t!ie 
pupils,  taujrht.  explain».'d,  and  l-awk^L  in  mv  zerd.  ti'J  I  was  oJiit'-  L:«arse; 
believing  that  the  Prince  was  th.ir'-^rl.'.y  conviiiCtd  o-»-»ut  every  thiuj.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour.  Pesialozzi  returned.  Tl:e  Prince  exyr^-s*:-*!  h:??  I'l^^is^^re  u\  w},at 
he  had  seen.  He  then  took  leave,  and  Pe^tal-  >zzl  staii<linp  on  the  stop-*  of  the 
hotel  said :  '  He  is  quite  convinc-e<l  ouite  ef.»iivirivX-<L  and  will  ocriainly  t-^tuMish 
R?boois  on  his  Hungarian  estates.'  When  we  had  djsecnditl  the  st^Jri^  Pesia- 
lozzi said :  *  WTiatcver  ails  ni v  arm  ?  It  is  s«->  p;iinful  "WTiy.  see.  it  is  quite 
swollen,  I  Cim't  l»end  it.'  Ami  in  tnith  his  widt*  skt-ve  was  now  tx*  su;all  for 
bio  arm.  I  looked  at  the  key  of  the  hou5se-<ioor  of  the  ruai^fir,  re>;r  and  said 
to  Pestalozzi :  '  Look  here,  you  struck  yourself  a>rainst  this  key  when  we  were 
goini?  to  the  Prince  an  houragf>.'  On  ck'serobs<rvati«>n  i;  apix?artil  that  Pesta- 
lozzi had  actually  l»ent  tlie  key  by  hiitinj?  his  el>.»ow  against  it.  In  the  lirst 
hour  afterward  he  had  not  noticed  the  pain.  f<:»r  the  excess  of  hi?  z<.al  and  his 
joy.  So  ardent  and  zealous  was  the  g<<>d  old  man.  already  numbering  seventy 
years,  when  he  thought  he  had  an  opp<jnunity  <.if  doing  good  I  c«:.uld  adduce 
many  such  instances.  It  was  noildng  rare  in  summer  for  strangers  to  cr»me  to 
the  castle  four  or  five  times  in  the  same  d:jy.  and  for  us  to  liave  to  interrupt  llie 
instniction  on  their  account  two,  three  or  lour  times." 

After  this  highly  characteristic  account,  I  ask  the  reader  whether 
lie  will  cast  a  stone  at  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic  old  man  ?  I  cer- 
tainly will  not,  though  I  could  heartily  have  wished  that,  faithful  in 
small  things  and  mindful  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  had  plant- 
ed his  work  in  stillness,  and  that  it  had  been  slow  and  sound  in  its 
growth,  even  if  it  had  been  observed  by  only  a  few. 

The  source  of  the  internal  contradiction  which  runs  through  tlie 
life  of  Pestalozzi,  was,  as  we  saw  from  his  own  confessions,  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  grand  ideal,  which  comprehended  the  whole  human 
race,  he  did  not  possess  the  ability  and  skill  requisite  for  conducting 
even  the  smallest  village  school.  Dis  highly  active  imagination  led 
Lim  to  consider  and  describe  as  actually  existing  in  the  institution 
whatever  he  hoped  sooner  or  later  to  see  realized.  Ilis  hopeful  spir- 
it foresaw  future  development  in  what  was  already  accomplished,  and 
expected  that  others  would  benevolently  do  the  same.  This  bold  as- 
suraptioQ  has  an  effect  on  many,  especially  on  the  teachers  of  the 
institution.  This  appears  to  explain  how,  in  the  report  on  the  institu- 
tion, 80  much  could  be  said  bond  fide  which  a  sober  spectator  was  ^g 
fcrccd  to  pronounoe  untrue.  f 
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But  this  self-delusion  is  never  of  long  duration  ;  the  period  of  ovcr- 
Rtrung  enthusiasm  is  followed  by  one  of  hopelessness  and  dejection. 
The  heart  of  man  is  indeed  an  alternately  proud  and  dejected  thing  I 
Such  an  ebb  and  flow  of  loftjr  enthusiasm  and  utter  despair  pervade* 
the  entire  life  of  "Pestalozzi.  The  address  which  he  delivered  to  his 
teachers  in  1808  appears  almost  as  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  report: 
tlie  truth  at  last  makes  itself  heard  in  tones  of  bitter  remorse.  Pes- 
talozzi  makes  a  more  tranquil  confession  concerning  the  early  times  of 
Yverdun,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  in  his  autobiography.  More 
than  sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  and  passion  had  cooled  down.  He 
states  soberly  what  he  had  enthusiastically  wished  to  accomplish  in 
those  earlier  days ;  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  deceived  himself 
and  he  can  now  therefore  relate  the  history  of  tlie  institution  clearly 
and  truthfully.  But  the  times  less  removed  from  him  are  still  too 
present  to  his  feelings,  too  near  to  his  impassioned  gaze,  for  him  to 
be  able  to  delineate  them  with  the  same  historical  clearness  in  that 
work. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  institution  in 
a  way  which  can  not  have  failed  to  give  offense  to  persons  who  were 
not  enthusiastically  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Pestalozzi.  Listen  to  tlnse 
remarks  : — 

'*  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  tho  instruction  generally,  the  followinjr  is 
what  may  be  stated.  Tho  cliild  k*ams  to  know  and  exercise  liimselfj  that  is,  hw 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  relijrious  faculties.  "With  this  instruction  to  (he 
<*hild  about  himself,  instniction  about  nature  keeps  pace.  Commenoinj^  with 
the  child  ui  hLs  domestic  relation.**,  tho  latter  iustructiou  gradually  embraces  hu- 
man nature  iu  all  tho  above  mentioned  as^»ect3.  And  in  the  sjmie  way,  eoiri- 
mencing  with  the  circle  of  the  cliild's  observation,  it  gradually  embraces  lh»» 
whole  of  external  nature.  From  tho  firHt  starting  point,  the  cliild  is  led  to  an 
in.sight  into  the  essential  relations  of  manknid  and  society;  from  tho  second  lu 
an  innight  into  the  relations  in  which  the  human  race  Htand.s  to  external  nature, 
and  external  nature  to  tho  human  race.  Man  and  nature,  and  their  mutual  re- 
lation, constitute,  therefore,  the  primarj-  matter  of  the  instniction;  and  fn^in 
these  subjects  the  knowledge  of  all  separate  branches  pf  study  is  developed.  It 
miLst  hero  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  aim  of  tho  instruction  is  not  to  muVv 
the  pui>ils  comprehend  man  luid  nature  merely  externally,  that  is,  merely  in  s.» 
Cir  aa  they  present  Isolated  imporical  characteristics,  capable  of  being  arrang<Hl 
either  in  a  logictU  sequence  of  separate  imits,  or  in  any  other  order  that  may  U» 
ctonvcniont.  The  aim  is  rather  to  make  the  pupils  observe  tilings  as  a  living  an  I 
organic  whole,  harmonioiL««ly  bound  together  by  neces.sary  and  eternal  law.«<.  and 
developing  itself  from  something  simple  and  original  so  that  wo  may  thu.s  bring 
thorn  to  see  how  one  thing  is  linked  in  another.  The  instruction,  aa  a  whole, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  theory,  but  from  the  very  life  and  substanc^e  of  na- 
ture ;  and  every  theory  appears  only  as  tho  expression  and  representation  uf 
tills  observed  life  and  substance." 

I  am  relieved  from  tho  necessity  of  offering  any  criticism  on  this 

passage  by  a  note  which  Pestalozzi  added  to  it  fifteen  years  later. 

**  In  this  and  several  other  passages,"  says  the  venerable  old  man,  **  I 

express,  not  so  much  my  own  peculiar  views  on  education  in  their 

original  simplicity,  aa   certain   immature  philosophical  views,   with 
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which,  at  that  time,  notwithstandiDg  all  our  good  intentions,  most  of 
the  inmates  of  our  house,  myself  among  the  rest,  must  needs  perplex 
our  heads,  and  which  brought  me  per^nally  to  a  standstill  in  my  en- 
deavors. These  views  caused  the  house  and  the  institution,  both 
of  which  attained  at  this  period  a  seeming  flourishing  condition, 
to  go  rotten  at  the  roots ;  and  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
hidden  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  since  come  upon  me/' 
It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the  report  in  the  accounts  which 
it  gives  of  the  instruction  in  the  separate  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
every  thing  Pestalozzi  wants  to  be  entirely  novel,  and  just  for  this  rea- 
son he  falls  into  mistakes.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  on  the 
instruction  in  geography : — 

"  TLo  instniction  in  this  subject  begins  with  the  observation  of  the  district  in 
which  wo  live,  as  a  tjpo  of  what  the  surface  of  tho  earth  presents.  It  is  then 
separated  into  elementary  instniction,  w^hich  includes  physical,  mathematical, 
and  political  geography,  and  (2,)  the  topographical  part,  in  which  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  subject  suggested  by  the  observation  of  tho  surrounding  dia- 
iriet  is  prosecuted  in  a  graduated  course,  and  their  reciprocal  bearings  brouglit 
out  By  this  foundation,  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  forming  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  earth  and  man,  and  tlieir  mutual  inlluence  on  each  oth- 
er, of  tho  condition  of  states  and  peoples,  of  the  progress  of  tho  human  race  in 
intellectual  culture,  and  lastly  of  physical  science  in  its  broader  outlines  and 
more  general  relations.  Tho  cliildreu  are  made  acquainted  witli  the  statistical 
portion  of  the  subject,  that  is,  the  natural  productions,  tho  number  of  inhabit- 
^ts,  form  of  government,  &c.,  by  moans  of  tabular  views.'' 

After  this,  need  we  wonder  when  we  find  Pestalozzi,  in  his  me- 
moirs, speaking  of  the  earlier  days  of  Yverdun  in  the  following 
manner?  "The  desire  of  governing,  in  itself  unnatural,  was  calle<l 
forth  among  us  at  this  period,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  reputation  of 
our  modes  of  instruction,  which  continued  to  increase  after  our  return 
to  Yverdun,  and  the  intoxicating  good  fortune  that  streamed  to  near- 
ly every  fool  who  hung  out  the  sign-board  of  an  elementary  metho<l 
which,  in  reality,  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  on  the  other,  by  the  audacity 
of  our  behavior  toward  the  whole  world,  and  toward  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  education  and  was  not  cast  in  our  mould.  The  thing  is 
melancholy  ;  but  it  is  true.  We  poor  weak  birds  presumed  to  take 
our  little  nestlings,  ere  they  were  fairly  out  of  their  shells,  on  flights 
which  even  the  strongest  birds  do  not  attempt  until  their  young  ones 
have  gained  strength  in  many  previous  trials.  We  announced  pub- 
licly things  which  we  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  to 
aooomplish.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  vain  boastings 
of  which  I  do  not  like  to  speak." 

No  wonder  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  there  arose  a  determined 
oppofiiUon  to  the  institution.  In  Switzerland  especially,  Pestalozzi 
says,  the  public  journals  began  "to  speak  decidedly  against  oar 
preieoaiona,  asserting  that  what  we  did  was  by  no  means  what  we 
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considered  and  represented  ourselves  to  bo  doing.  But,  (he  contin- 
ues,) instead  of  penitently  returning  to  modesty,  we  sturdily  resisted 
this  opposition.  While  particinating  in  this  temerity,  which  is  now 
incomprehensible  to  me,  I  began  to  be  sensible  that  we  were  treading 
in  paths  which  might  lead  us  astray,  and  that,  in  truth,  many  things 
in  the  midst  of  us  were  not  as  they  should  have  been,  and  as  we 
endeavored  to  make  tliom  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Other  members  of  the  institution  thought  quite  differently  ;  full  of 
self-confidence,  they  pressed  for  a  formal  examination ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1809,  an  application  to  that  effect  was  made  to  the 
Swiss  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Freiburg.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Merian,  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Basel ;  Trechsel, 
professor  of  mathematics,  at  Bern  ;  and  Pere  Girard,  of  Freiburg, 
were  commissioned  by  Governor  D'Affry  to  examine  the  institution. 

In  November,  1 809,  just  after  I  had  arrived  in  Yverdun,  this  com- 
mission of  inquiry  came  down  and  remained  five  days.  They  were 
five  sultry  days  for  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers ;  it  was  felt  that  the 
commission,  which  confined  itself  strictly  to  actual  results,  would  make 
no  very  enthusiastic  report.  Pere  Gerard  wrote  the  report  in  French, 
Professor  Trechsel  translated  it  into  German  ;  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1810,  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Solothurn.  In 
the  following  year,  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  accorded  to 
Pestalozzi,  by  the  Diet ;  and  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest. 

I  believe  that  the  commission  pronounced  an  impartial  judgment ; 
the  conclusion  of  the  report  speaks  for  the  whole.  "The  educational 
methods  of  the  institution,  (say  the  commissioners,)  stand  only  in 
very  imperfect  connection  with  our  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion. The  institution  has  in  no  way  aimed  at  coming  into  harmony 
with  these  public  schools.  Determined  at  any  price  to  interest  all  the 
faculties  of  children,  in  order  to  guide  their  development  according  to 
its  own  principles,  it  has  taken  counsel  of  its  own  views  only,  and  be- 
trays an  irresistible  desire  to  open  for  itself  new  paths,  even  at  the 
cost  of  never  treading  in  those  which  usage  has  now  established. 
This  was  perhaps  the  right  means  for  arriving  at  useful  discoveries, 
but  it  was  also  a  design  which  rendered  harmony  impossible.  The 
institution  pursues  its  own  way ;  the  public  institutions  pursue  theirs  ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  both  ways  will  very  soon  meet.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  force  of  circumstances  has  always  driven  Mr.  Pesta- 
lozzi beyond  the  career  which  his  pure  zeal  and  his  fervent  charity  had 
marked  out  for  him.  A  good  intention,  noble  endeavors,  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance,  should  and  will  always  meet  with  justice.  Let  us 
profit  by  the  excellent  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
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undertaking ;  let  us  follow  its  instructive  examples ;  but  let  us  also 
lament  that  an  adverse  fate  must  hang  over  a  man,  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  is  constantly  hindered  from  doing  what  he  would 
wish  to  do.** 

After  the  publication  of  the  report^  there  arose  a  long  and  violent 
literary  warfare,  which  did  any  thing  but  add  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
stitution.* With  this  war  against  external  foes,  was  unfortunately 
associated  an  internal  feud,  which  ended  in  the  departure  of  Schraid 
and  others  of  the  teachers. 

One  of  Pestalozzi's  biographers  states,  that  Schmid's  pride  and  pre- 
tensions had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  tbat  he  had  acted  with  the 
greatest  harshness  toward  Pestalozzi,  Niederer,  and  Kriisi.  "This 
was  caused,"  continues  the  biographer,  ^  by  some  ideas  which  he  had 
partially  caught  up  from  two  scientific  men  who  were  then  stopping 
with  Pestalozzi,  (one  of  them  is  now  a  man  of  note  in  Silesia.)  Per- 
haps at  that  time  these  ideas  were  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  themselves."! 

The  biographer  means  me  and  my  friend  ;  I  shall  therefore  not  be 
misunderstood,  if  I  relate  briefly  the  matter  to  which  he  refers. 

I  had  come  to  learn  and  to  render  service.  On  this  account,  I 
took  up  my  quarters  entirely  in  the  old  building  of  the  institution, 
slept  in  one  of  the  large  dormitories,  took  my  meals  with  the  chil- 
dren, attended  the  lessons,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  con- 
ferences of  the  teachers.  I  listened  and  observed  attentively  in 
silence ;  but  I  was  far  from  thinking  of  commencing  myself  to  teach. 
My  opinion  upon  all  the  things  that  I  saw  and  heard  was  formed  very 
much  with  reference  to  the  boy  of  eight  years  intrusted  to  my  care, 
accordingly  as  they  contributed  to  his  comfort  or  otherwise.  Several 
weeks  had  passed  on  in  this  way,  when  I  was  one  evening  with  Pes- 
talozzi and  the  rest  of  the  teachers  at  the  hotel  of  the  Wild  Man, 
where  they  used  to  meet  I  think  once  a  fortnight  After  supper, 
Pestalozzi  called  me  into  an  adjoining  room ;  we  were  quite  alone. 
"  My  teachers  are  afraid  of  you,"  he  said,  "  because  you  only  listen 
and  look  on  in  silence  ;  why  do  you  not  teach  ?"  I  answered  that 
before  teaching,  I  wished  to  learn — to  learn  in  silence.     After  the 

*  The  wrll-known  K.  L.  von  Haller  noticed  the  report  of  the  comminion  in  terms  of  high 
pniee,  in  the  GifUingen  lAterary  Advertiser^  of  the  13th  of  April,  1811,  and  at  tlie  mme  time 
•ocottd  the  Peatalozzian  Institution  of  inspiring  its  popils  with  an  aversion  from  religion,  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  the  aristocracj.  In  reply  to  thiA,  Niederer  wrote  "  The  Pesta- 
inzxian  loslitatioD  to  the  Pablic."  This  pamphlet  appeared  in  a  new  form  in  1812,  under  tha 
title,  **  Peatalotti'a  Educational  Undertaking  in  relation  to  ihe  CiTiliiatirin  of  the  Present 
Ttant."  Bremi,  of  Zurich,  wrote  in  reply  to  the  former  pamphlet :  PestaloTizi  and  Niederer 
wrote  again  in  replj  to  Bremi.  Niederer  professes  to  have  convicted  Bremi  of  ninety^two 
Bet,  thirty-six  &Isifications,  and  twenty  calumnies. 
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conversation  had  touched  on  one  thing  and  another,  he  frankly  told 
mc  things  about  several  of  his  teachers  which  put  me  into  a  state  of 
astonishment,  and  which  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  I  had 
read  in  the  rej)ort,  but  not  with  what  I  had  myself  already  observed 
or  expected.  Pestalozzi  followed  up  these  disclosures  with  the  pro- 
posal, that  I  and  my  friend,  in  company  with  Schmid,  whom  he 
highly  praised,  especially  for  his  practical  ability  and  his  activity, 
should  set  to  work  to  renovate  the  institution. 

The  proposal  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  begged  for 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  myfnend,  who  was 
just  as  much  surprised  as  I  was.  We  were  both  naturally  brought 
by  this  means  into  a  closer  relation  with  Schmid,  became  in  a  short 
time  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperil,  and  honestly  considered 
what  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  remove  them. 

Foremost  of  these  was  the  intermixture  of  German  and  French 
boys,  which  doubly  pained  me,  as  I  had  come  from  Paris.  The  pa- 
rents thought  otherwise:  they  perceived  in  this  very  intermixture  a 
fortunate  means  of  training  their  children  in  the  easiest  way  to  speak 
both  languages  :  whereas  the  result  was,  that  the  children  could  speak 
neither.  With  such  a  medley  of  children,  the  institution  was  devoid 
of  a  predominant  mother-tongue,  and  assumed  the  mongrel  character 
of  border-provinces.  Pestalozzi  read  the  prayei*s  every  morning  and 
evening,  first  in  German,  then  in  French  !  At  the  lessons  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  intended  for  German  children,  I  found  French  children 
who  did  not  understand  the  most  common  German  word.  This,  and 
much  more  that  was  to  be  said  against  this  intermixture,  was  now 
discussed  with  Pestalozzi,  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  to  sej>- 
arate  the  institution  into  two  departments,  one  for  German,  the 
other  for  French  children.  Only  in  this  way,  it  was  represented  to 
him,  could  the  education  of  each  class  of  children  be  successful! v 
conducted. 

The  proposal  was  not  accepted,  chiefly  on  account  of  external  ob- 
stacles, which  might  however  have  been  overcome.  A  passage  in 
Pestalozzi's  "  Fortunes  "  shows  that  he  afterward  thoroughly  agreed 
with  us.  In  this  passage  he  calls  it  an  unnatural  circumstance,  that 
the  institution  was  transplanted  from  Burgdorf  to  Yverdun,  "  from 
German  to  French  soil."  "  When  we  first  come  here,"  he  continues, 
*•  our  pupils  were  nearly  all  Germans ;  but  there  was  very  soon  addo«l 
to  them  an  almost  equal  numl)er  of  French  children.  Most  of  the 
(ierman  children  were  now  intrusted  to  us,  not  with  any  particular 
reference  to  any  elementary  or  otlier  education,  but  simply  in  order 
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that  they  might  learn  to  speak  Froncli  in  a  German  house,  and  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  we  were  least  able  to  teach  them ;  so  also 
most  of  the  French  parents  intrusted  their  children  to  us,  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  German  in  our  German  house :  and  here  we 
stood  between  these  two  claims,  equally  unable  to  satisfy  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  persons  on  either  side,  who 
committed  their  children  to  our  care,  saw  with  as  little  distinctness 
what  they  really  wished  of  us,  as  we  did  the  extent  of  our  inability 
to  satisfy  their  real  wishes.  But  it  had  now  become  the  fashion  to 
send  us  children  from  all  sides ;  and  so,  in  respect  to  pecuniary 
resources  and  eulogistic  prattle,  things  went  on  for  a  considerable  time 
in  their  old  glittering  but  deceptive  path." 

The  second  evil  was  this.  Much  as  is  said  in  the  report  about  the 
life  in  the  institution  having  quite  the  character  of  that  in  a  family, 
and  even  excelling  it  in  many  respects,  still  nothing,  could  be  less  do- 
mestic than  this  life  was.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  Pestalozzi's 
residence,  there  were  indeed  in  the  old  castle  class  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  and  bed  rooms,  but  the  parlor,  so  justly  esteemed  by  Pesta- 
lorjri,  was  altogether  wanting.  Older  boys  who,  as  the  expression  is, 
had  arrived  at  years  of  indiscretion,  may  have  felt  this  want  less ;  but 
so  much  the  more  was  it  felt  by  the  youngest — by  children  of  six  to 
ten  years.  I  felt  deeply  on  this  account  for  my  Uttle  Freddy,  who, 
until  he  came  to  the  institution,  had  grown  up  under  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother  in  a  lovely  family  circle.  His  present  uncomfortable 
and  even  desolate  existence  grieved  me  much,  and  troubled  my  con- 
science. For  his  sake,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest 
of  the  Uttle  boys,  we  begged  Pestalozzi  to  rent  a  beautiful  dwelling 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdun,  where  the  children  might  find  a 
friendly  compensation  for  the  Hfe  of  the  family  circle  which  they  had 
I'jsst.    We  offered  to  take  up  our  abode  with  them. 

This  proposal  also  was  declined.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in 
the  consultation  upon  it,  the  weak  side  of  the  institution,  the  want  of 
a  parlor,  and  the  impossibility  even  of  supplying  the  place  of  tlu^ 
family  life,  was  very  fully  discussed.* 

Many  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  Pestalozzi  I  shall  never  for- 
get One  of  them  concerned  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  in  par- 
ticular the  under-teachers.  I  saw  that  many  of  them  labored  witli 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  conscientiousness,  even  sacrificing  themselves 


*  We  made  a  third  proposal,  because  it  appeared  to  U4  to  be  impossible  that  Pestaloazi's 
ideas  coald  be  mlized  in  Tverdun  under  the  then  existing  circumstance*.  We  asked  him  to 
vAibUsb  in  the  canton  of  Arfovia  the  long  promised  poor  school,  and  offered  to  engage  in 
tiie  work  ourselTet  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  As  he  declinf>d  this  proposal  also,  I  tliougbt  It 
Mj  datjr,  especially  on  account  of  the  boy  confi«led  to  me.  to  leave  Uie  institution. 
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for  tbe  good  of  the  institution.  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
autobiography  of  honest,  manful  Ramsaucr,  for  evidence  of  this  fiict. 
But  still  there  was  something  wanting  in  most  of  the  teachers ;  this 
Pestalozzi  himself  could  not  help  feeling.  In  his  new  year's  address 
of  1811,  he  said  to  them :  "Do  not  attach  a  higher  value  to  the 
ability  to  teach  well,  than  that  which  it  really  has  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation as  a  whole.  You  have,  perhaps,  too  early  in  your  lives  had  to 
bear  burdens  which  may  have  diminished  somewhat  the  lovely  bloom 
of  your  youth  ;  but  to  you  as  educators,  that  bloom  is  indispensable. 
You  must  seek  to  restore  it.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  ability,  your 
worth ;  but  just  because  I  know  them,  I  would  wish  to  set  upon  them 
the  crown  of  an  amiable  disposition,  which  will  increase  your  worth 
and  make  even  your  ability  a  blessing. '* 

In  what  then  were  the  teachers  deficient  ?  Pestalozzi  points  out 
one  thing :  many  who  had  grown  up  in  the  institution  had  too  early 
borne  burdens,  and  had  been  kept  in  uninterrupted  exertion.  "  Those 
teachers  who  had  been  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,"  says  Ramsauer,  "  were 
particularly  hard  worked,  for  he  at  all  times  required  much  more  from 
them,  than  he  did  from  the  other  teachers ;  he  expected  them  to  live 
entirely  for  the  house, — to  be  day  and  night  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  house  and  the  pupils.  They  were  to  help  to  bear  every 
burden,  every  unpleasantness,  every  domestic  care,  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  every  thing.  Thus,  for  example,  in  their  leisure  hours,  (that 
IS  when  they  had  no  lessons  to  give,)  they  were  required  at  one  time 
to  work  some  hours  every  day  in  the  garden,  at  another  to  chop 
wood  for  the  fires,  and,  for  some  time,  even  to  light  them  early  in  the 
morning,  or  transcribe,  &c.  There  were  some  years  in  which  no  one 
of  us  were  found  in  bed  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  we 
had  to  work  summer  and  winter,  from  three  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening."*  Nearly  all  the  work  consisted  in  the  direct  perform- 
ance of  school  duties ;  the  teachers  had  no  time  to  think  of  their  own 
improvement. 

There  was  another  thing.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution 
might  be  regarded  as  so  many  separate  and  independent  teachers,  who 
had  indeed  received  their  first  instruction  there,  but  who  had  passed 
much  too  soon  from  learning  to  teaching,  and  wished  to  see  how  they 
could  fight  their  way'  through.  There  was  never  any  such  thing  as  a 
real  pedagogical  lecture.  Under  such  a  course  of  training,  it  oould 
not  happen  otherwise  than  that  some  of  the  teachers  should  strike 
into  peculiar  paths  :  of  this  Schmid  gave  an  example.    But  it  was  an 

*  Ramnaer'a  tlAe»table  thowa  that,  from  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nina  in 
the  erening,  ba  waa  almoat  oooatantlf  occupied  with  official  duties. 
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eqiuJlj  necessary  consequence,  that  the  usual  characteristic  of  such 
teachers  should  make  itself  appareDt :  namely,  a  grreat  want  of  self- 
knowledge  and  of  a  proper  modest  estimate  of  their  own  labors. 

"  Man  only  learns  to  know  himself  in  man.*^ 

I  must  know  what  others  have  done  iu  my  department  of  science, 
in  order  that  I  may  assign  the  prof'cr  place  and  rank  to  my  own 
labors.  It  is  incrediblei  how  many  of  tlie  mistaken  views  and  prac- 
tioea  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers  sprang  from  this  source. 

But  there  was  a  third  thing  that  I  brought  against  Pestalozzi :  his 
view  of  the  teachers,  and  their  relation  to  the  methods  and  the 
methodical  compendiuras.  As  already  mentioned,  the  compendiums 
were  to  render  all  peculiar  talent  and  skill  in  teaching  as  good  as  un- 
necessary. These  methodical  com]>endiums  were  like  dressing 
machines,  which  did  not,  unfortunately,  quite  supply  the  place  of 
the  teachers,  but  still  left  the  semces  of  a  man  necessary ;  just  as  in 
the  most  perfect  printing  presses,  a  man  must  always  be  appointed, 
though  indeed  he  scarcely  requires  the  most  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence. 

Pestalozzi*s  idea  of  a  teacher  was  not  much  better  than  this :  ac- 
cordhig  to  his  views,  such  a  one  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  his 
scholars  through  the  compendium,  with  pedantic  accuracy,  according 
to  the  directions  how  to  use  it,  without  adding  thereto,  or  diminishing 
therefrom.  He  was  never  required  to  be  more  than  just  a  step  in  ad- 
ranee  of  the  scholars.  Just  as  if  a  guide  with  a  lantern  were  to  be 
given  to  a  man  traveling  in  the  night,  and  the  guide  had  not  only  to 
light  the  traveler,  but  first  to  find  out  the  way  himself  with  the  aid 
of  the  lantern. •  The  real  teacher  must  have  the  destination  and  the 
load  to  it  so  clear  before  his  mind,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  guide  the 
scholars  without  a  lantern — without  a  book  of  method.  He  must  be 
able  to  say.  La  mithode  c'est  nioi* 

But  can  any  one  imagine  a  more  miserable  piece  of  slave-work  than 
that  of  a  teacher  who  is  strictly  tied  to  a  Pestalozzian  compendium  ? 
Is  not  all  peculiar  teaching  power  thereby  fettered, — all  disposition 
to  sprightliness  and  decision  in  teaching  and  acting  kept  down, — all 
affectionate  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  rendered  impossible  ?f 

At  that  time  the  institution  appeared  to  me,  in  moments  of  sadness, 
as  a  great  noisy  education  factory ;  many  mistook  the  dull   noise 

*  *'  Every  teacher,"  sayi  Herder,  **  must  have  his  own  method  ;  be  mast  have  created  it 
wkh  inleOifenee  for  himself,  otherwiie  he  will  noC  be  nccespful." 

t  Go  IcaTing  TTcrdun  In  1810  andgoioff  to  Berlin,  I  attended  an  examination  at  Plamann*a 
iiMtitntkoD.  How  the  free,  indepeodeuU  and  untrammeied  teaching  of  Friesen  and  Hamiach 
eoBtraated  wiUi  the  cold,  methodical,  and  constrained  teaching  of  many  Testalozzian 
tcaelicrt! 
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of  the  machines  for  an  expression  of  youthful  joyousness  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  while  engaged  in  learning. 

Pestalozzi's  view  of  the  task  of  the  teachers  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  his  general  views  on  education,  and  had  been  too 
much  realized  in  the  institution  to  allow  ine  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
his  changing  it,  although  the  good  old  man  bitterly  felt  that  my 
observation  was  not  without  foundation. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
stitution was  decreasing  more  and  more,  Pestalozzi  saw  his  under- 
teachers  in  the  year  1817,  as  he  relates,  "suddenly  combine,  like 
English  factory  work-people,  desist  by  common  consent  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  declare  in  a  body  that  they  would  give 
no  more  lessons,  but  would  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  strike- 
idleness,  until  the  salary  of  every  one  of  them  should  be  doubled." 

Pestalozzi  pressed  me  to  teach  mineralogy,  and  in  doing  so  to  make 
use  of  a  small  collection  of  minerals  which  the  institution  possessed. 
I  replied  that,  if  I  did  do  so,  I  must  entirely  depart  from  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution.  IIow  so  ?  asked  Pestalozzi^ 
According  to  that  method,  I  replied,  I  should  have  to  do  nothing  but 
to  hold  up  before  the  boys  one  specimen  of  the  collection  after  an- 
other, to  give  the  name  of  each,  for  example,  "  that  is  chalk,"  and 
thereupon  to  make  the  class  repeat  in  unison  three  times,  "  that  is 
chalk."  It  was  thought  that  in  this  w^ay  the  observation  of  actual 
objects  and  instruction  in  language  were  provided  for  at  the  same 
time. 

I  endeavored  to  explain  that  such  a  mode  of  instruction  made  a 
mere  show,  giving  the  children  words  before  they  had  formed  an  idea 
of  the  images  of  the  minerals  ;  that  moreover  this  process  of  percep- 
tion and  conception  w^as  only  disturbed  by  the  talking  of  the  teacher 
and  the  repetition  of  the  scholars,  and  was  therefore  best  done  in  si- 
lence. On  Pestalozzi's  opposing  this  view,  I  asked  him  why  children 
are  born  speechless,  and  do  not  begin  to  learn  to  speak  until  they  are 
about  three  years  old  ;  why  we  should  in  vain  hold  a  light  before  a 
child  eight  days  old, and  say  "  light"  three  times, or  even  a  hundred 
times,  as  the  child  would  certainly  not  try  to  repeat  the  word; 
whether  this  was  not  an  indication  to  us  fjom  a  higher  hand,  that 
time  is  necessary  for  the  external  perception  of  the  senses  to  become 
internally  appropriated,  so  that  the  word  shall  only  come  forth  as  the 
matured  fruit  of  the  inward  conception  now  fully  formed.  What 
I  said  about  the  silence  of  children  struck  Pestalozzi. 

As  far  as  my  recollection  extends,  I  have  now  related  the  most  im- 
portant matters  that  were  discussed  between  Pestalozzi,  Schmid,  and 
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myself.  I  should  at  the  present  day  still  uphold  the  views  which 
I  entertained  at  that  time ;  but,  taught  by  so  much  experience,  I  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  so  with  greater  **  clearness  "  than  I  could  then 
Lave  done. 

But  here  I  will  by  no  means  represent  myself  as  blameless,  and 
accuse  others.  Although  I  believe  that  my  opinions  were  right,  I 
know  that  my  conduct  was  wrong  in  several  respects  ;  but  this  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  institution  will  perhaps  in  some  meas- 
ure excuse.  I  will  only  mention  one  thing.  Unfortunately,  Niederer 
tnd  Schmid  were  already  placed  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other 
bv  their  different  capabilities,  labors,  and  aims ;  in  spite  of  my  best 
endeavors,  I  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  mediation  between  them, 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  to  side  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
Pi^talozzi  himself  allied  me  with  Schmid,  whose  resolute  and  restless 
activity  was  a  pledge  to  me  that  he  would  render  powerful  assistance 
in  introducing  reforms.  I  was  thus  brought  almost  involunUirily  into 
opposition  with  Niederer.  Even  though  I  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  his  views,  I  ought  to  have  emphatically  acknowledged  his  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm.  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  Kriisi  by  his  mihl 
disposition,  but  he  too  was  against  Schmid. 

My  silent  observation  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  teachers ;  can 
I  blame  them  for  it  ?  While  they  were  toiling  with  unheard  of  exer- 
tion from  morning  till  night,  and  had  been  toiling  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  years  previously,  I  looked  on  at  their  toilsome  life  with  a  crit- 
ical eye.  I  appeared  to  them  as  a  strange,  quizzing,  inactive  intruder, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  so  appear  to  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  I  had  come  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  institution,  that 
I  wished  at  first  only  to  look  on,  only  to  learn,  in  order  to  bo  able 
afterward  to  teach  and  to  assist  wherever  I  could. 

That  high  opinion  I  had  imbibed  chiefly  from  the  report  The  re- 
port led  me  to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion before  I  went  to  Yverdun,  and  this  over-estimate  led  me  when 
there  to  think  too  lightly  of  its  labors.  I  ought  to  have  acknowl- 
edged then,  the  honest,  conscientious,  toilsome  industry  of  several  of 
the  teachers,  for  instance,  Ramsauer,  even  though  they  did  not  always 
bring  to  light  discoveries  that  were  entirely  new ;  misled  by  the 
report,  I  had  hoped,  it  is  true,  to  find  there  nothing  else  but  new 
discoveries. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  evils,  I  should  certainly  have  re- 
mained longer  at  Yverdun,  and  should  have  wrought  in  patient  and 
persevering  hope,  had  I  not  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  away  the 
boy  intrusted  to  my  care.     T  quitted  Yverdun  with  him  in  May,  1810, 
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Soon  after  my  departure,  the  long  restrained  enmity  there  broke  out 
into  an  open  feud.     Schmid  left  the  institution,  and  wrote  against  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  Monsieur  Jullien,  Napoleon^s  companion 
in  arms  in  Egypt,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  visited 
Yverdun.  lie  remained  in  the  institution  six  weeks ;  his  observations 
were  embodied  in  two  works.* 

During  the  war  of  1814,  the  hospital  department  of  the  Austrian 
army  required  that  the  buildings  of  the  institution  should  be  given  up 
for  a  hospital.  Fortuuatc-Iy,  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  was  then  at 
Basel :  IV>stalozzi  immediately  went  to  him,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
emperor,  the  hospital  was  not  established  at  Yverdun  at  all,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  Pestalozzi  received  the  order  of  St 
Vladimir,  fourth  class. 

Schmid's  departure  from  the  institution  caused  a  very  sensible  void, 
tlie  existence  of  which  was  painfully  felt  Letters  which  Pestalozzi 
wrote  to  Niederer  at  that  time,  bear  witness  to  the  evil  plight  in  which 
tJie  institution  was  placed.  "  O  Niederer,"  he  writes,  "  without 
strengtli  and  purity  of  purpose  in  those  who  surround  us,  all  our  en- 
deavors after  what  Is  great  and  high  are  lost;  the  sublime  and 
good  can  nut  ea-^ily  unfold  themselves  where  weakness  and  worthless- 
nesa  peer  forth  from  all  corners-— our  greatest  enemies  are  under  our 
own  roof,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  us — it  is  better  to  be  alone 
than  to  accept  delusive  aid  from  baseness." 

In  a  second  letter,  l*esti4lozzi  writes :  "  The  internal  weakness  of 
uur  house  has  o|>oned  the  mouth  of  the  weakest  among  us,  for  them 
to  give  us  monkey's  advice  and  hold  public  conferences  about  us 
among  themselves.  The  great  evil  of  our  house  comes  from  boys 
who  here  play  the  part  of  men,  but  who  at  every  other  place  would  be 
schoolbovs.'' 

In  this  period  falls  also  the  visit  of  the  Prussian  Chancellor  of 
State,  von  Beyme,  who  entered  the  institution  "  with  a  great  predis- 
position in  favor  of  Pestalozzi,"  and  before  he  loft  it  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  institution  held  together  for  another  year,  he 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  wonder,  for  that,  in  the  instruction 
which  he  had  seen  given  there,  things  were  wanting  which  teachers  in 
tlie  lowest  village  schools  would  be  ashamed  to  have  neglecte<l. 

Xiederer  felt  more  than  any  one  else  the  void  created  by  the  de- 
parture of  Schmid.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  he  wrote 
to  Schmid  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  writing  on  the  10th 


•  Precis  »ur  l'in*titut  d'  Yrerdun  en  SiitMte,  IS12 :  and  Eftprit  de  la  viithodt  d'Mucationd* 
M.  Pe$taloxxi, 
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of  February,  1815,  he  says :  "  With  Pestalozzi,  I  stake  every  thing  I 
hare  upon  bringing  you  back.  Alone  I  can  do  nothing.  You  know 
wherein  I  am  deficient,  but  with  you  and  a  few  other  distinguished 
and  noble  minded  men,  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  realization  of  an  educa- 
tional heaven  on  earth." 

Pestalozzi  adduces  these  passages  as  certain  proofs  of  Schmid*8 
ability,  and  the  high  value  of  his  services  to  the  institution :  but  they 
also  testify  to  an  honorable  mind  on  the  part  of  Niederer,  who  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  practical  incompetency,  and  who  re- 
pressed a  deep-seated  antipathy  to  Schmid,  in  order  to  realize  his 
educational  ideal. 

Schmid  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Bregenz.  At  Nieder- 
€r*s  pressing  invitation,  ho  returned  to  Yverdun  in  the  Easter  of  1815, 
and  now  commenced  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  institution, 
especially  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  There  soon  arose  a  silent 
but  general  antipatliy  to  him. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  December,  Madame  Pestalozzi  died, 
a^ed  nearly  eighty  years,  having  been  the  faithful  and  patient  partner 
of  her  husband  during  forty-five  years,  through  times  of  severe  suffer- 
ing. At  her  funeral,  after  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  Pestalozzi,  turning 
toward  the  coffin,  said  :  "  We  were  sliunned  and  contemned  by  all, 
sickness  and  poverty  bowed  us  down,  and  we  ate  dry  bread  with 
tears;  Vhat  was  it  that,  in  those  days  of  severe  trial,  gave  you^and 
me  strength  to  persevere  and  not  cast  away  our  hope  ?"  Thereupon 
he  took  up  a  Bible,  which  was  lying  near  at  hand,  pressed  it  on  tho 
breast  of  the  corpse,  and  said :  '*  From  this  source  you  and  I  drew 
courage,  and  strength,  and  peace."  Her  grave  is  under  two  tall 
walnut  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  caatle. 

On  this  sorrowful  day,  the  antipathy  of  many  of  the  teachers 
toward  Schmid  first  broke  out  into  open  enmity,  which  was  never 
again  appeased,  and  which  positively  poisoned  the  last  twelve  years 
of  the  poor  old  man's  life.  From  that  time  every  blessing  seemed  to 
forsake  the  institution,  and  every  new  undertaking  in  which  Pestalozzi 
engaged. 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  ai^ainst  Schmid.  Blochmann,  for  manv 
jears  director  of  a  flourishing  educational  establishment  at  Dresden, 
drew  up  a  formal  complaint  against  him,  which  was  signed  by  Kriisi, 
Ramsauer,  Stem,  Ackermann,  and  others,  in  all  twelve  teachers. 

In  the  year  1816,  these  men  left  the  institution,  among  them  even 
Krusi,  so  many  years  tlio  fellow-laborer  of  Pestalozzi.  "  Father,"  he 
wrote  to  Pestalozzi,  "  my  time  of  enjoying  your  presence  is  past  I 
must  leave  your   institution,  as  it  is  now  conducted,   if  I  am  not 
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forever  to  lose  my  courage  aiid  strengUi  to  live  for  you  and  your  work. 
For  all  that  you  were  to  me,  aud  all  that  I  was  able  to  be  to  you,  I 
thank  God ;  for  all  my  shortcomings,  I  pray  God  and  yourself  to 
forgive  me. 

At  length,  in  1817,  Niedcrcr  also  separated  from  the  insUtution ; 
.  Pestalozzi  tried  in  vain  the  following  year  to  reconcile  him  with 
Schmid.  Both  of  them  acknowledged  Pestalozzi  as  their  master,  and 
yet  the  reconciliation  was  impossible.  They  were  too  much  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  merely  in  natural  endowments,  but  in  Uieir  aim  and 
object,  in  the  educational  idea  which  each  endeavored  to  realize  in  the 
institution. 

Xiedercr  saw  in  Pestalozzi  a  man  who  had  grasped  with  instinctive 
profundity  the  subject  of  human  culture,  but  had  given  only  a  frag- 
montarv  view  of  it,  and  who  could  not  control  the  ideas  which,  as  it 
were,  possessed  him.  Nicderer  felt  himself  called  to  control  them 
j>hilusophically — to  build  up  out  of  those  mighty  educational  fragments 
a  complete  systematic  theorj'. 

At  first,  Pestalozzi  could  not  comprehend  liim,  not  understanding 
his  philosophical  language.  At  a  later  period,  Pestalozzi  saw  in  him 
tlie  one  man  in  the  institution,  who,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  Ger- 
man culture,  was  fitted  to  assign  to  the  new  method  its  proper  place 
in  the  region  of  human  culture  generally.  Only  by  such  a  man,  he 
thought,  could  the  educated  world,  especially  Germany,  be  won  over 
to  his  cduexitional  plans ;  by  such  a  man  must  his  Swiss  idiom  be 
translated  into  an  intelligible  Iiigk  German.  Nay,  for  some  time  be 
even  thought  that  Niedercr  understood  him  better  than  ho  understood 
himself. 

Niederer  was  deficient  in  the  practical  skill  requisite  for  carrying  out 
his  educational  theory,  as  he  himself  frequently  acknowledged.  His 
int<3ntion  in  the  institution  was  more  to  observe  the  results  of  the 
practical  talent  at  work  there,  and  in  this  manner  to  learn  what  he 
could,  but  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  all  the  teachers  wrought 
together  with  one  mind  toward  one  and  the  same  object — the  realiza- 
tion of  the  educational  theory. 

No  wonder  that  Pestalozzi,  as  he  again  and  again  afiHrmed,  did  not 
feel  himself  attracted  by  Niederer 's  peculiar  character,  even  at  times 
when  the  two  men  stood  in  a  very  friendly  relation  toward  each  other; 
and  just  as  little  need  we  wonder  that  the  old  man  subsequently 
dissolved  a  connection,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  will  rather  than 
his  inclination. 

But  how  entirely  different  was  his  relation  to  Schmid  !  "  Inexph'- 
caple  feelings,"  he  says,  ^  drew  me  toward  him  from  the  moment  of 
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his  appearance  in  oar  circle,«as  I  have  never  felt  myself  drawn  toward 
any  other  pupiL"  Pestalozzi  writes  characteristicaUy :  "  I  must  trace 
from  its  origin  the  strength  which  alone  appeared  capable  of  holding 
us  together  in  this  unhappy  state.*^  This  personified  strength  was  no 
other  than  the  shepherd  boy  Schmid,  who  had  migrated  from  the 
Tyrolese  mountains  to  Burgdor£  Pestalozzi  says  that  he  soon  left  his 
teachers  behind  him.  "  By  his  practical  talent  and  incessant  activity," 
continues  Pestalozzi,  "  he  soared  above  the  influence  of  every  other 
]>er5on  in  the  house.  I  did  not  conceal  that  I  looked  upon  the  strength 
of  this  pupil,  though  still  so  young,  as  the  main  stay  of  my  house.** 
Pestalozzi  characterizes  Schmid  in  the  same  way  in  an  address  which 
he  delivered  in  the  year  1818.  "I  will  not,"  he  says,  " make  more 
of  him  than  he  is  to  me.  I  know  him.  He  has  a  natural  power 
which,  in  its  artlessness,  penetrates  where  much  art  has  often  before 
ray  own  eyes  fiiiled  to  enter.  Schmid  threw  a  hard  shell  about  the 
kernel  of  my  vanishing  labors,  and  saved  me." 

Xiederer  also  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  measure,  the  ability  and 
activity  of  Schmid.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Niedercr  saw  in  him  a  most 
indefatigable  teacher  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  who,  by  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  severe  censure,  could  incite  the  remaining  teach- 
ers to  conscientious  activity  ;  he  also  saw  in  him  a  man  who,  being  a 
pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  method, 
and  who  consequently  impressed  foreign  visitors  with  a  favorable  idea 
of  it  Thus  it  came  that,  in  the  year  1814,  he  hoped  every  thing  from 
a  reconciliation  with  Schmid.  But  how  deceived  he  found  himself, 
when  Pestalozzi  gave  into  Schmidts  hands  the  sceptre  over  the  entire 
institution. 

Blochmann,  too,  in  his  complaint,  acknowledges  Schmid's  "activity, 
perseverance,  endurance,  punctuality,  administrative  ability,  his  meri- 
torious services  in  establishing  greater  order  in  the  institution,  his 
skill  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics — a  rare 
talent"  All  these  were  qualities  which  neither  Pestalozzi  nor  Niederer 
possessed,  and  which,  therefore,  marked  out  Schmid  as  an  indispensa- 
ble member  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  But,  if  Blochmann  and  the 
other  teachers  who  signed  the  complaint  acknowledged  this,  why  did 
they  press  for  Schmid's  removal  ?  Because,  they  answer,  in  that 
document,  **  the  source  of  all  that  Schmid  does  is  complete  selfish- 
ness, ability  without  humility,  without  love,  without  self-denial,  sound- 
ing brass,  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  Schmid  himself  is  wise  as  the  serpent, 
but  not  harmless  as  the  dove.*' 

In  a  letter,  (19th  March,  1818,)  to  Pestalozzi,  Niederer  reproaches 
him  with  having  overrated  the  ability  of  Schmid,  and  ability  generally. 
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"  Ruin,"  he  says,  "  entered  your  institution,  when,  dazzled  and  led 
away  by  individual  instances  of  brilliant  talents  and  results,  you 
ceased  to  bestow  any  particular  attention  on  that  which  by  its  nature 
can  work  only  in  silence,  although  it  stands  higher  than  talent,  and 
alone  can  render  the  development  of  talent  possible ;  when  you  be- 
gan so  to  act  as  if  you  owed  every  thing  to  that  with  which  you  could 
make  a  display,  and  nothing  to  that  which  was  not  suited  to  this  pui^ 
pose.  Under  this  fundamental  error,  I  say  more,  under  this  funda- 
mental injustice,  the  mathematical  side  of  the  method  and  the  insti- 
tution was  made  prominent,  as  if  that  singly  and  solely  were  the 
essence  of  the  method  and  the  salvation  of  humanity.  Low  and 
one-sided  qualities  were  honored  at  expense  of  the  higher  ones. 
The  qualities  of  good  temper,  fidelity,  love,  if  they  were  not  joined 
with  those  external  qualities,  were  slighted  and  depreciated  in  the 
persons  in  whom  they  existed.  In  the  kind  of  praise  which  you 
gave  to  the  manual  dexterity  of  utterly  inexperienced  youths  in 
particular  departments,  you  placed  this  dexterity  above  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  experience." 

I^et  us  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  institution. 

In  the  Easter  of  181G,  M.  Jullien,  already  mentioned,  came  to 
Yverdun,  bringing  twenty-four  pupils  with  him  from  France ;  but, 
annoyed,  it  is  said,  by  Schraid,  he  quitted  the  institution  the  very  next 
year. 

As  already  stated,  Niederer  separated  from  the  institution  in  1817, 
from  which  time  ho  conducted  the  girls*  school  only,  in  company  with 
his  wife.  In  the  same  year,  a  most  ignominious  and  lamentable  law- 
suit, which  lasted  seven  years,  arose  concerning  the  pecuniary  afiaira 
of  this  school,  between  Pestalozzi  and  Schmid,  on  one  side,  and 
Niederer,  on  die  other.  "  It  was  in  July,  1817,"  says  Pestalozzi^ 
^Hhat  a  letter  referring  to  that  quarrel  suddenly  threw  me  into  a  state 
of  inward  rage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  outbreak  of  real  de- 
lirium, and  placed  me  in  danger  of  completely  losing  my  reason,  and 
sinking  into  utter  insensibility."  Schmid  took  the  old  man  to  Bulet, 
on  tlie  Jura,  whose  cooling  heights  acted  wholesomely  on  the  endan- 
gered state  of  his  nerves.  There  he  poured  out  his  sufferings  in 
poems,  in  which  his  soul,  now  caught  in  the  trammels  of  the  most 
painful  and  ignoble  relations,  utters  with  wailing,  its  aspirations  after 
heavenly  freedom.     Here  is  one  of  those  poems : — 

• 

Fair  bow,  that  smil'st  amid  the  storm, 
Thoutcllest  of  tho  bliss  of  Godl 
With  those  soft  beams  of  many  hues, 
0  shino  in  this  ailiictcd  lieart 
Amid  its  wild  and  lifo-long  storm ! 
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Tell  me  of  hriaiter  lora  10  co=:e. 

0  t*ll  me  of  Sk  i*nvr  dij. 

Fair  bow.  thai  jc-is«i  €ar±  to  b€4r  n ! 

Throagh  ail  the  dark  &nl  ssc-nsj  gaj^ 

Bie  liri  bath  be^n  a  r.>?k  i.>  se. 

Mj  9CHil  shall  praise  Hi«  h>>!  v  nasie 

Most  I  be  call'd  fri^si  tikis  iiir  eunh. 

Ere  xhon  appc-ar^t  :a  sr  L^-orL 

And  brincwt  with  xhc-e  krs»rc-nlr  yyjrs 

And  that  lonj?  wishe'i  for  tetter  dUy : 

Must  I  drink  oa:  :Le  ^  'Mk-t  cup—  ' 

The  cap  of  fierce  conrendinz  strife 

And  eninltr  not  reo?n«ied— 

■nil  I  havedralaei  the  deepen  dre^ :  * 

Most  I  from  I\eDce  d  .'pan. 

Ere  peace,  the  peace  1  wtk.  is  loand? 

1  own  mr  bortLen  of  oiTeiiSc. 
Mt  manr  weaknesMS  I  own. 
And  with  affection  and  with  tears. 
All  mr  offenders  I  forjire : 

But  death  will  brinz  me  p»?ace. 
And  aftcT  death's  Ion?  nigiit  of  rest. 
A  better  day  irill  dawn  for  me  I 
Thou  herald  of  that  better  dar. 

m 

How  loFolv  then  wilt  thou  appear 

Abore  mv  still  and  lonesome  jnare : 

Fair  bow'that  shin'st  like  Hope  through  teftrs. 

like  snow  new  fallen  on  the  ground. 
like  those  bhght  dakcs  of  winter-tide 
Whidl  beaminar  lorely  in  the  sun. 
Sank  into  that  new  open'd  grave. 
Where  lay  the  panaer  of  my  days : 
Fair  bow.  tliat  shin'st  with  hearen's  light 
Thus  lovely,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Do  thou  appear  once  more  to  me. 
Through  all  the  dark  and  stormy  days. 
The  Lord  hath  been  a  rock  to  me! 
My  soul  shall  praise  his  holy  name  I 

An  attempt,  which  Pestalozzi  made  in  1817,  to  enter  into  connec- 
tion with  Fellenbei^,  was  unsuccessful.  In  1818,  Schmid  made  an 
arrangement  with  Cotta,(the  great  Leipsig  publisher,)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  of  Pestalozzi*s  works ;  subsciiptions  to  a 
considerable  amount  soon  flowed  in.  The  emperor  of  Russia  sub- 
scribed 5,000  roubles ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  400  dollars ;  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  700  guilders.  Thereupon,  Pestalozzi's  hopes  renved.  In 
a  remarkable  address,  already  mentioned,  which  he  delivered  on  his 
aeventr-third  birth-day,  the  12th  of  January,  1818,  he  stated  that  he 
should  appropriate  to  educational  purposes,  50,000  French  livres, 
which  the  sabscription  would  yield. 

In  the  same  address,  Pestalozzi  speaks  freely  on  the  subject  of  his 
relations  to  Niederer  and  Schmid,  and  justifies  himself  for  having 
separated  from  the  former  and  joined  with  the  latter.  He  hits 
off  Niederer  admirably  when  he  sap :  ^*  I  am  conscious  of  a  high  and 
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fervent  love  for  liim.  Only  he  should  not  require  me  to  value  in 
him  what  I  do  not  understand ;  he  should  ascribe  it  to  the  weakness 
of  my  head,  not  to  the  hardness  of  my  heart,  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  and 
should  not  on  that  account  pronounce  me  ungrateful.  But  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Here  lies  the  very  ground  of  complaint  against  me,  namely, 
that  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  following  the  spirit  of  my  endeavors, 
and  that  through  my  incapacity,  I  cripple  and  destroy  the  strength  of 
those  who  are  further  advanced  in  that  spirit  than  myselfl  It  is 
an  old  complaint,  that  my  spirit  has  left  me ;  that  I  have  outlived  my- 
self, aqd  that  the  truth  and  tlie  right  of  my  labors  have  passed  from 
mine  into  other  hands.  I  know  well,  also,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,  that  I 
do  not  |K)ssess,  in  the  least  degree,  some  qualificiitions  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  furtherance  of  my  views ;  on  the  other  hand  I  know 
just  as  certainly,  that  all  those  qualifications  which  I  formerly  pos- 
sessed, I  still  feel  myself  to  possess  in  some  vitality,  and  with  an 
impulse  to  apply  them  to  use." 

Of  this  the  address  affords  sufficient  proofs ;  I  will  quote  some 
passages. 

"  Man  hjis  i\  ccm.stucnoc.  Tlic  voice  of  (jod  speaks  in  every  man,  and  leaves  no 
line  unconvinced  as  to  wliat  i^j  good,  and  what  bad;  what  is  right  and  what 
wrong." 

'•  C'onten)plate  man  in  the  entire  range  of  his  development.  See,  he  grows, 
ho  is  ethicatcd,  Ik^  Ls  traintnl.  He  grows  V»y  the  strength  of  hw  own  «'If;  he 
grows  hy  tlie  strength  of  his  very  being.  He  is  educated  by  acci<ient,  by  ttuj 
accidentnl  tliat  I'u'H  in  his  condition,  in  his  cirtrumsUmces,  and  in  his  n>Iations. 
lie  is  tniincd  by  art  and  by  tlie  will  of  man.  Tiio  grow'th  of  man  and  his  pow- 
ers is  (Jod's  doing.  It  procectla  a<?cording  to  etonml  and  divine  laws.  The  e^lsi- 
(^tion  of  man  is  accidental  and  dependent  on  the  varying  circumstances  in  whii-li 
a  man  finds  himself  placed.  The  training  of  man  is  moral.  Only  by  the  im- 
cordauce  of  the  influences  of  eductUion  and  training  with  the  eternal  laws  t)f 
human  growth  is  man  really  cducjited  and  tniiued ;  by  contnuiiction  betwwn 
the  moans  of  his  education  and  training  and  those  etenial  laws,  man  in  mis- 
educated  and  mis-trained.'' 

Pestalozzi  gives  a  striking  delineation  of  the  contrast  l)Ctwe<^n  the 

old  time  and  the  new. 

•'The  time  in  which  we  live,  is  really  a  time  of  excessive  artiQcial  relinemeiX 
in  c*outradistincUon  to  a  high  and  pure  sense  of  innocence,  lo\'e,  and  tuirh,  and 
that  ix>werl\d  attachment  to  truth  and  right  which  springs  from  these  viitui^ 
Who  among  as,  if  he  be  not  an  alien  that  neither  knows  the  present  time  iind 
its  spirit,  nor  has  s(?an'hed  into  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  its  spirit,  but  muse 
;u'!knowlodge  that  the  tnne  of  our  fathers  was  a  better  time,  their  spirit  a  better 
spirit;  that  their  sincerity  of  purpose  had  its  foundations  laid  immeasnmbly 
deeper,  in  the  religion  of  the  heart,  in  strong  earnestness  iu  dome^^tic  and  mil 
life,  and  in  the  daily  exercise  of  industry  in  the  good  works  of  a  simple  and  sat- 
isfying professional  life,  than  can  possibly  be  the  cuRe  in  our  paralysing  retin*^ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  body  and  soul.  Our  lathers  were  chet-^rful,  reiuionablc, 
and  benevolent,  in  all  simplicity.  Their  circumstances  were  iK»culiarly  litted  to 
lead  them  daily  and  hourly  in  all  innocence,  in  laith,  and  in  love,  to'  l»c  good- 
tempered,  reflective,  iiud  industrious ;  but  our  artificial  refinement  has  rendered 
us  disgusted  with  our  fathers'  mode  of  life,  and  with  the  sources  of  their  moral, 
domestic,  and  political  elevation.  Wo  have  almost  entirely  departed  from  their 
s]>irit  and  their  mode  of  life.    But  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  sunk  so  low 
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m  respect  to  tho  education  of  the  people.    We  have  the  semblance  of  faith,  love, 
ind  wisdom,  but  not  the  qualities  themselves ;  and  we  live  in  a  delusion,  really 
without  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  while  they,  though  possessing  those  virtues, 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  themselves,  as  we  are.    Tho  good  and  pious 
finmdation  which  our  fathers  had  in  their  mode  of  life  itself  for  theu:  views,  feel- 
hfo,  opinions,  and  usages  generally,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  training 
of  children  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  has  sunk  under  our  feet  through  the  de- 
ception of  our  present  artificixd  and  frivolous  mode  of  life.    Wo  are  no  longer 
what  we  were,  and  we  have  even  lost  the  feeling  that  wo  ought  to  become 
again  in  spirit  and  in  truth  what  we  were.    While  we  praise  our  fathers  with 
oar  mouths,  we  are  in  heart  far  from  them,  and  in  our  doings  wo  stand  at  tho 
veiy  antipodes  of  them.    We  have  substituted  for  their  ability  to  do  what  was 
necessary,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  was  useless,  a  large  acquaintance  with 
what  is  useless  and  an  inability  to  do  what  is  necessary.    Instead  of  their 
healthy  spirit,  well  exercised  in  mother-wit,  we  liavo  forms,  not  so  much  of 
thinking  as  of  verbal  expressions  about  what  has  been  thought,  which  suck  the 
blood  out  of  good  sense,  like  a  marten  that  fixes  itself  upon  the  neck  of  a  poor 
dove.     We  no  longer  know  our  neighbors,  our  fellow  citizens,  or  oven  our  poor 
relations ;  but  we  make  up  for  it  by  reading  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by 
learning  the  genealogical  register  of  tho  kmgs  of  tho  world,  the  anecdotes  of 
courts,  of  tho  theatre,  and  of  capital  cities,  and  we  raise  ourselves  to  a  daily 
change  in  our  political  and  religious  opinions,  as  in  our  clothes,  running,  on  one 
side,  from  infidelity  to  capvcinade^  and  from  capucinade  to  infidelity,  just  as,  on 
the  other  side,  wo  run  from  sans-cullottism  to  tight-lacing  and  leading  strings. 
Our  fathers  cultivated  a  general,  simple,  and  powerful  inteUect ;  but  few  of  them 
troubled  themselves  with  researches  into  higher  trutlis,  which  are  difficult  to 
fiiUiom:  we  do  very  little  indeed  toward  rendering  ourselves  capable  of  cultiva- 
ting a  general  and  profound  spirit  of  thought  and  research :  but  we  all  learn  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  sublime  and  almost  unfathomable  truths,  and  strive  very 
sealously  to  get  to  road  the  results  of  the  profoundest  thinking  in  the  popular 
descriptions  of  almanacs  and  daily  pamphlets,  and  to  put  them  into  the  moutli 
of  people  generally.    Among  our  fiithers,  every  honest  man  sought  to  do  one 
thing  well  at  least,  namely,  the  work  of  his  calling,  and  every  man  might  with  honor 
loam  every  trade ;  now  our  notables  are  mostly  bom  to  their  callings.    Num- 
berless individuals  are  ashamed  of  the  rank  and  profession  of  their  fathers,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  called  to  pry  into  and  carp  at  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  all  ranks ;  and  the  liabit  of  prating  about  all  professions  and  discharg- 
ing one's  own  imperfectly  is  becoming  more  gener.il  every  day,  among  both  the 
notable  and  unnotable  men  of  our  time.    ^Ul  spirit  of  political  strength  has  fled 
from  amongst  us.    In  the  present  state  of  society  we  no  longer  ask  what  we 
really  are,  but  what  we  possess  and  what  wo  know,  and  how  we  may  set  out 
all  our  possessions  and  knowledge  for  show,  put  them  up  for  sale,  and  barter 
them  for  the  means  of  feasting  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  tickle  our  palates 
with  the  refined  enjoyments  of  all  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  whoso  appe- 
tites must  by  such  conduct  bo  almost  inevitably  engendered  in  us.    And  when 
we  have  in  this  way  succeeded  in  rendering  ourselves  powerless  and  degraded 
in  body  and  soul,  in  respect  to  tho  pure  claims  of  the  hmnanity  of  our  naturc>, 
and  of  tho  eternal  and  divine  essence  which  lies  at  its  foundation, — then,  in  the 
rtite  of  debility  and  giddiness  into  which  the  fever  has  thrown  us,  we  fUrther 
•eek  to  force  up  the  appearance  of  a  cliaracter  whoso  tmth  and  purity  wo  en- 
tirely lack.    In  this  state,  we  seek  to  cover  over  tho  outward  appearances  of 
our  debility  and  desolation  by  a  violent  employment  of  the  moans  of  adjustment 
and  concealment,  which  kill  heart  and  spirit  and  humanity ;  and  verily  wo  have 
aonk  to  tho  employment  of  such  means  in  many  matters  connected  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  tho  peoplo  and  the  relief  of  tho  poor.    Thus  it  is  that  wo  kill,  in 
ooraelves,  the  very  essence  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  those  human  gifts  divine ; 
tnd  then,  when  a  shadow  of  tho  powers  which  we  liave  killed  flutters  in  us, 
we  ornament  the  works  of  its  fluttering  with  golden  fi^mos,  and  hang  them  up 
in  splendid  apartments;,  whose  shining  floors  are  unable  to  bear  any  of  the  good 
voiles  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man." 

In  another  place,  Pestalozzi  says :  "  The  gardener  plants  and  waters, 
but  God  givedi  the  increase."     It  is  not  the  eduuitor  that  implants 
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any  faculty  in  man  ;  it  is  not  the  educator  that  gives  breath  and  life 
to  any  faculty :  he  only  takes  care  that  no  external  influence  shall 
fetter  and  disturb  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  man's  in- 
dividual faculties.  "The  moral,  the  spiritual,  and  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  our  nature  must  grow  out  of  themselves,  and  by  no 
means  out  of  the  results  produced  by  art,  which  has  been  mixed  up 
with  their  education.  Faith  must  be  called  forth  again  by  faith,  and 
not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  believed ;  thinking  must  be  called 
forth  again  by  thinking,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  thought, 
or  of  the  laws  of  thinking ;  love  must  be  called  forth  again  by  loving, 
and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  loveable  or  of  love  itself;  and  art 
must  be  called  forth  again  by  ability,  and  not  by  endless  talk  about 
ability." 

The  reader  can  judge  from  the  passages  just  cited  whether  any  de- 
gree of  youthful  ft'cshness  still  lingered  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
old  man  of  seventy-three. 

But  his  "  unrivaled  incapacity  to  govern,"  as  he  himself  calls  it, 
did  not  forsake  him.  lie  established  a  poor  school  in  1818  at  Clindy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdun ;  a  commencement  was  made  with  twelve 
boys.  "  They  were  to  be  brought  up  as  poor  boys,"  says  Pestalozzi, 
"  and  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  and  training  which  is  suitable 
for  the  poor."  But  after  a  short  time,  children  were  admitted  to  board 
in  the  establishment,  at  a  fee  of  twelve  louis  d'or  per  annum  ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  number  of  these  pupils  rose  to  thirty.  It  may  bo 
easily  imagined  that  the  presence  of  paying  boarders  would  of  itself 
destroy  the  character  of  the  place  as  a  school  for  the  poor.  But  this 
result  was  occasioned  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  some  remarkably 
stupid  experiments  in  teaching.  An  Englishman,*  of  the  name 
of  Greaves,  visited  Yverdun  in  1819 ;  he  offered  to  teach  these  poor 
Swiss  children  English  without  remuneration,  and  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. On  this  step  Pestalozzi  himself  remarks:  "This  created  an 
impression,  which,  considering  the  original  destination  of  these  chil- 
dren, led  us  very  far  astray."  To  the  instruction  in  English  was 
added  soon  after  instruction  in  French  and  Latin.  Pestalozzi  says, 
the  poor  children  had  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  lie  adds,  nevertheless,  "  I  had  no  longer  an  establishment 
for  the  poor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  scientific  ones,  which  I  could 
not  now  allow  to  remain  separated.  Thus  the  so-called  poor  school 
at  Clindy  was  amalgamated  with  the  institution  at  Yverdun."  Ac- 
cording to   Pestilozzi's  account,   tlie   poor  scholars  were    "models 

*  A  second  Englishman  entered  the  establishment  the  same  jear,  as  the  religiooi  instructor 
of  the  Englith  pupils  who  had  been  admitted.  Later,  "  Above  half  a  dozen  ywr  children  " 
were  even  sent  from  England  to  the  school  I 
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worthy  of  imitation'^  to  the  pupils  of  tlie  institution,  especially  in 
their  acquirements.  Many  of  them  were  employed  as  teachers*. 
"The  instruction  which  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  our  poor  school, 
(says  he,)  was  preferred,  on  account  of  its  solid  and  natural  character 
to  tliat  of  the  moet  accomplished  among  the  elder  teacihers  of  our 
house."  (!)  They  threw  their  strength  chiefly  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at,  that  these  poor  children  soon 
began  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  children  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  liked  playing  with  them  out  of  school  hours  b3tter  tha!i 
chopping  wood  and  carting  manure ; — that,  instructed  in  three  foroig!i 
languages,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  masters  of  poor 
schools,  and  of  having  learnt  Latin  to  no  purpose  ? 

Pestalozzi  acknowledged,  when  it  was  too  late,  **  that  the  estab- 
lishment had  taken  such  a  direction  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  poor  school,  but  as  a  school  for  imparting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  education."  The  particular  reason  of  the  failure 
had  been  "that  these  children  were  led  into  acquirements,  habits, 
pretensions,  dreams,  and  appetites,  which  did  not  suit  the  cliaracti»r 
of  their  original  destination,  and  even  tended  to  unfit  them  fur  it." 

Pestalozzi's  unhappy  disputes  with  Niederer  and  others  went  on 
uninterruptedly  during  this  time.  At  last  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  through  tlie  noble  exertions  of  deputy  governor  Du 
Tliou.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1823,  Niederer  wrote  an  apology 
to  Schmid  in  the  name  of  Kriisi  and  himself,  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  said  that  any  future  dispute  should  be  settled  by  an  arbiter. 

Unfortunately,  newspapers  and  controversial  writings  of  those 
Tears  have  made  the  public  only  too  well  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
pute. PestalozTa's  worst  enemies  could  not  have  conceived  any  thing 
that  would  have  been  more  calculated  to  damp  the  public  enthusiasm 
for  him. 

Who  would  like  to  undertake  the  task  of  placing  before  readers 
the  details  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  almost  exclusively  concerned  private  interests  ?  On 
February  1st,  1823,  Pestalozzi  wrote  to  Niederer  a  conciliatory  L-ttcr, 
which  shines  forth  in  the  midst  of  this  lawsuit  like'  a  brilliant  gem 
out  of  the  mire.  I  give  the  following  passage  from  this  letter  with 
pleasure : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Niedeber,* — Call  to  mind  what  we  once  hoped  from  each  other 
and  what  wo  were  to  each  other.  I  would  a«?ain  hope  from  you  what  I  formorly 
hoped,  and  I  would  afi^n  bo  to  yon  what  I  fonnerly  was.  But  wo  must  iiiako 
the  way  to  tills  possible  for  each  other;  we  muf?t  help  each  other  to  clear  the 
way  to  it,  each  from  the  point  on  which  lie  stands.     Lt't  ns  do  this.    Above  idl, 

*  lo  Norember,  1924,  the  Uwsuit  which  h;i»  been  mentiontd  wa»  terminated  by 
■JlHtretk>n. 

Na  10.— [Vol.  I\\  "So.  1.]— 8. 
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let  U.S,  without  circuinlooution  and  without  condition,  forgive  each  other,  and 
unite  with  a  pure  intention  in  true  love,  in  true  friendship,  and  in  an  under- 
taking which  will  be  for  oar  mutual  happiness.  Niederer,  become  again  as  fiir 
iw  you  can  my  old  Niederer — such  as  you  were  twenty  years  ago.  Madame 
Niederer,  be  also  to  me  again  something  of  what  you  were  then.  I  will  readily 
bo  to  both  of  you  again,  as  far  as  1  can,  what  I  then  was.  How  I  long  for  tlie 
lime  when  our  hearts  shall  bring  us  to  ourselves  again,  and  when,  in  the  path 
of  real  self-knowledge  we  shall  attain  to  love,  which  is  equally  our  duty  as 
Christians,  and  the  pressing  need  of  our  condition.  Ohl  Niederer,  how  I  long 
ibr  the  time  when  strengthened  and  sanctified  by  this  renewed  love,  we  shall  b<» 
able  to  go  onc^e  more  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when  the  festival  comes  round, 
without  having  to  fear  that  the  entire  conimime  in  which  we  live,  scandalized 
by  our  conduct,  wall  shudder  at  our  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  will  cast 
upon  us  looks  of  indignation  as  w(^]l  as  pity.  Oh  1  Niederer,  the  path  of  this 
renewed  love  is  the  only  one  wliich  will  lead  to  true  honor,  as  it  is  also  the  only 
one  which  will  lead  to  the  restonition  of  a  lost  semblance  of  honor.  Oh ! 
Niederer,  think  not  that  the  tricks  and  chicanery  of  law  can  ever  bring  us  to  the 
pinnacle  of  honor  to  which  we  can  raise  ourselves  by  the  restoration  of  our  love. 
My  old  friend,  let  us  make  clean  the  inside  of  the  platter,  before  we  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  false  glitter  of  the  outside." 

These  lamentable  lawsuits  had  naturally  the  worst  influence  on  the 
hybrid  institution.  Pestalozzi  felt  this  most  painfully,  and  thought 
that  his  poor  school  would  succeed,  if  he  could  only  transfer  it  from 
unlucky  Yverdun  to  Neuhof,  in  the  canton  of  Argovia — tlie  same 
Neuhof  where,  many  years  before,  he  had  made  his  first  important  edu- 
cational experiments.     He  had  a  new  house  built  there  for  the  purpose. 

Each  of  the  poor  children  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  school 
had  bound  himself  to  remain  in  it  five  years,  from  1818  till  1823.  The 
five  years  ran  out.  Pestalozzi  confidently  hoped  that  many  of  these 
children  would  follow  him  to  Neuhof,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  establishment.  But  not  one  remained.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  they  had  imbibed  grander  ideas  from  the  instruction  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  they  sought  to  make  their  fortune  in  other 
ways.  **  They  considered  it,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  beneath  their  dignity 
to  be  appointed  teachers  in  a  Pestalozzian  poor  school  at  Neuhof." 
When  at  last  even  a  favorite  pupil  of  his  rejected  all  his  oflers,  and 
went  away  clandestinely  from  Yverdun,  the  old  man's  heart  was  full. 
**  The  illusion,  in  my  mind,"  he  says,  "  as  to  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting to  Neuhof  an  establishment  in  Yverdun  of  which  not  au 
inch  was  in  reality  any  longer  mine,  was  now  entirely  dispelled.  To 
resign  myself  to  this  conviction,  required  me  to  do  no  less  than  aban- 
don all  my  hopes  and  aims  in  regard  to  this  project,  as  for  me  com- 
pletely unattainable.  I  did  so  at  last,  and  on  March  17th,  1824,  I 
announced  my  total  inability  further  to  fulfill  the  expectations  and 
liopes  which  I  had  excited,  by  my  projected  poor  school,  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  philanthropists  and  friends  of  education." 

At  length,  in  the  year  1825,  Pestalozzi  also  broke  up  the  institution, 
after  it  had  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  he  returned,  an  old 
man  of  eighty  years,  and  tired  of  life,  to  Neuhof,  where,  exactly  half 
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I  century  before,  he  had  begoQ  his  first  poor  school  ^  Yaflj,"  he 
sijB,  ''it  was  as  if  I  was  putting  an  end  to  mj  life  itself  bj  this 
retnniy  so  mach  pain  did  it  give  me.'^ 

Pestalozzi  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  bom  in  17T0.aD<i  di«i 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  leaving  a  son  himself*  This  grand- 
son of  Pestalozzi  was  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Neuhof ;  to  him 
the  old  man  went. 

In  these  last  years  of  his  lifs,  he  wrote  the  *^  Song  of  the  Dying 
Swan  "  and  the  ^  Fortunes  of  my  life/'  He  lo<^»d  back  with  deep 
pain  on  so  many  shipwrecked  enterprises,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
blame  was  his,  as  the  wreck  had  been  brought  on  by  his  ineompecency 
to  manage  the  hehn.  He  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  with  equal  candor 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

These  last  writings  of  Pestalozzi  have  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  melaDcholy  and  languid  outpourings  of  the  heart  of  a  dyii^  old 
man.  As  £»  as  concerns  the  old  man's  judgments  on  the  insdtotion, 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Yverdun^  I  have  already  remarke«l 
that  I  consider  them  for  the  most  part  highly  truthful,  and  as  afiord- 
ing  evidence  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  manly  clearness  and 
penetration  even  in  his  old  age. 

In  May  of  the  year  1825,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Helveciao 
Society  of  Shinznach,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  member.  The  foL- 
lowing  year  he  delivered  a  lecture  belbre  the  Education  Society  of 
Bmgg,  oo,  ^  The  simplest  means  which  art  can  employ  to  educate 
the  child,  from  the  cradle,  to  the  sixth  year,  in  the  domestic  circle.** 
Thus  the  gentle  influence  of  home  education  remained  to  the  last  the 
object  of  his  love,  as  it  had  been  fifty-six  years  before,  when  he  wrote 
**  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1826,  Pestalozzi,  in  company  with  S«:hixud, 
visited  the  establishment  of  the  excellent  Zeller  in  Bruggen.  The 
children  received  him  with  singing.  An  oak  wreath  was  handed  to 
him, but  he  did  not  accept  it:  **Xot  to  me,**  he  said,  ''but  to 
Innocence   belongs  the  wreath.**    The  children  sang  to  him  the 

*ongby  Goethe  which  he  has  introduce*!  into  "^  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 

Tboa  art  firm  highest  skies. 
Every  storm  and  SDmnrsdllizi^: 
Hearts  that  doobkdanguifih  tries 
Dooblj  with  th  V  sweeoiesi  fining  ^ 
On  the  wave  of  p^xion  drivcii. 
Oh.  how  loocEi  m  J  soul  for  rest ! 
Peace  of  Heaven 
Come,  oh  come  within  mj  hnatsL 

Tears  dioked  the  voice  of  the  old  man. 
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From  his  youth,  Pestalozzi  had  been  weakly  in  constitution,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  suffered  severe  attacks  of  illness.  In  the  year  1806, 
he  was  suddenly  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses.  **  It  is  a  great  wonder,"  he 
said  in  an  address  on  Now  Year's  Day,  1808,  **  that  I  was  saved  from 
under  the  horses'  feet.  See,  they  tore  the  clothes  from  off  my  back, 
but  did  not  touch  my  boiiy." 

In  the  year  1812,  he  suffered  very  severely  for  a  long  time  from 
accidentally  running  a  knitting  needle  into  his  ear. 

But,  notwithstanding  slight  ailments  and  dangerous  accidents,  his 
life  was  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

At  length  he  approached  the  end  of  his  earthly  existence.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  he  said :  ^  I  forgive  my  enemies ;  may  they 
find  peace  now  that  I  go  to  eternal  rest.  I  should  liked  to  have  lived 
another  montli,  to  have  completed  my  last  labors;  but  I  again 
thank  God,  who  in  His  Providence  calls  mo  away  from  this 
earthly  scene.  And  you,  my  children,  remain  in  quiet  attachment 
to  one  another,  and  seek  for  happiness  in  the  domestic  circle.''  Soon 
ailer,  he  breathed  his  last.  Ho  had  lain  ill  only  a  few  days.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  1827,  he  had  been  removed  from  his  country 
house  to  the  town  of  Brugg,  in  order  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  his 
physician;  on  the  morning  of  the  I'/th  he  died,  after  violent  parox- 
ysms of  fever;  and  on  the  19th  he  was  buried.  His  corpse  was 
carried  past  the  new  poor  scliool  which  he  had  begun  to  build,  but 
could  not  complete,  and  was  interred  with  a  quiet  and  modest  funeral 
service  at  the  village  of  Birr.  Few  strangers  attended  his  funeral, 
for  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  and  his  interment  took  place 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected ;  the  news  of  his  death  had 
scarcely  been  received  in  the  canton  of  Argovia.  Schoolmasters  and 
children  from  the  surrounding  villages  sang  their  thanks  to  the 
departed  in  artless  strains  over  his  grave.* 

Pestalozzi  rests  from  the  labors  of  his  toilsome  life. 

At  the  grave  a  Sabbath  stillness  sets  in ;  we  look  back  upon  the 
past,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  look  forward  into  the  eternal  life  of 
the  departed,  and  ask  whether,  in  time,  he  seriously  prepared  himself 
for  eternity — whether  all  the  labors  of  his  life  were  done  in  the  Lord, 
and  whether  he  died  in  the  Lord. 

Not  as  severe  judges  do  we  ask,  but  in  all  the  humility  of  co- 
redeemed  sinful  fellow-men  ;  we  ask  with  the  fond  wish  that  he  may 
be  blessed  eternally. 

*  neafsler. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1793,  Pestalozzi  says,  "Wavering 
between  feelinffSj  which  drew  me  toward  religion,  and  opinions,  which 
led  me  away  from  it,  I  went  the  dead  way  of  my  time  ;  I  let  the  es- 
sential part  of  religion  grow  cold  in  my  inmost  heart,  without  really 
deciding  against  religion." 

That  is  the  judgment  which  he  pronounced  upon  himself  in  his 
forty-eighth  year ;  at  the  time  of  Robespierre,  when  the  earthy  polit- 
ical element  reigned  to  such  a  degree  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no 
quiet  abode  remained  for  the  religious  element. 

The  "  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,"  written  thirteen  years  earlier, 
when  the  world  was  more  tranquil,  and  as  yet  not  off  its  hinges,  con- 
tains passages  which  are  penetrated  with  true  christian  unction.  To 
these  belongs  especially  the  concluding  passage  of  the  whole,  already 
quoted,  in  which  Pestalozzi  speaks  of  Christ  as  "the  Son  of  God, 
who  with  suffering  and  death  has  restored  to  mankind  the  universally 
lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God — the  Redeemer  of  the  World 
— ^the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord — the  Mediator  between  God  and 
sinful  mankind ;"  and  of  his  doctrine  as  "  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father- to  the  lost  race  of  his  children." 

But  other  passages  of  this  paper,  enticing  as  they  sound,  are  at 
variance  with  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  one  in 
which  Pestalozzi  says,  "  Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  pure  sense  of 
simplicity — the  ear  of  innocence  listening  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
which  proclaims  that  God  is  father." 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence  to  be  found  ?  The  Scripture  saith  : 
"  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one  :  There  is  none  that  understiind- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one."     (Romans  iii.,  10,  11, 12.) 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence  ?  If  it  were  to  be  found  among 
men,  then  it  might  certainly  hear  a  voice  of  nature,  proclaiming  that 
God  is  father.  In  that  case,  the  heathen  might  also  have  prayed, 
"Our  Father."  But  nowhere  do  we  find  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  ancients  loved  their  gods,  not  to  say  God,  with  filial  love. 

And,  could  man  by  nature  love  God,  to  what  purpose  were  Christ 
the  restorer  of  the  lost  filial  love  of  mankind  ?  But  this  very  ex- 
pression itself  appeal's  to  me  to  l)o  almost  a  euphemism  for  "The 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."     (Isaiah  liii.,  6.) 

We  saw,  in  considering  the  book,  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Children,"  how  deep  an  influence  Pestalozzi's  notion  of  the  innocence 
of  children  exercised  upon  his  educational  theory  ;  like  Rousseau,  he 
wanted  to  gather  figs  of  thistles.  Did  he  retain  tliis  notion  to  the 
end  of  his  life  ?    We  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
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In  **  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  all  the  stress  is  laid  upon  active  Chris- 
tianity, love  is  occasionally  placed  almost  in  opposition  to  £uth :  a 
dead,  hypocritical  faith  not  being  always  distinguished  with  suflficient 
exactitude  from  true  faith,  which  is  active  in  love.  The  clergyman  in 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  an  honest  man,  but  strongly  inclined  to  mere 
moralizing ;  his  care  of  his  flock  is  more  that  of  a  faithful  personal 
friend,  than  of  one  acting  in  the  spirit  and  strength  of  a  church. 

In  the  "  Researches,''  Christianity  is  styled  a  religion  of  morality — 
an  effort  to  make  the  spirit  subdue  the  flesh.  If,  according  to  the  let- 
ter cited,  Pestalozzi  wavered  between  feelings,  which  drew  him  toward 
religion,  and  opinions,  which  led  him  away  from  it,  both  feeling  and 
cliristianity  give  place,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  to  this  belabored 
product  of  the  intdlect. 

In  the  book,  "IIow  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"  the  educa- 
tional theory  is,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  weak  on  the  religious 
side ;  it  is  more  a  rhetorical  theory  of  intellectual  developments 
estranged  from  Christ. 

But  in   this   book,  also,  Pestalozzi's  feelings   repeatedly  glances 
through ;  there  stand  forth  the  aim  and  yearning  desire  of  his  toil- 
some life,  the  depth  of  a  love  which  brought  upon  the  poor  helpless 
man  countless  sorrows  and  almost  drove  him  to  despair.     From  thft 
depths  of  his  necessity,  he  then  cries  to  God,  praying,  hoping,  offering 
up  his  thanks :     "  Friend,"  he  writes  to  Gesuer,  "  let  me  now  for  a 
moment  forget  my  aim  and  my  labors,  and  abandon  myself  entirely 
to  the  feelinof  of  melancholy  which  comes  over  me,  when  I  remember 
that  I  still  live,  though  I  am  no  longer  myself.     I  have  lost   every 
thing,  I  have  lost  myself;  nevertheless,  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  preserveil 
in  me  the  desires  of  my  life,  and  hast  not  shattered  to  pieces  before 
my  eyes  the  aim  of  my  suffering,  as  thou  hast  shattered  the  aim  of 
thousands   of  men,   who  corruj)ted  themselves  in  their  own   ways. 
Thou  hast  preserved  to  me  the  work  of  my  life,  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  ruin,  and  hast  caused  to  arise  upon  me,  in  my  hopeless  declining 
age,  an  evening  brightness,  the  sight  of  whose  loveliness  outweighs 
the  sufferings  of  my  life.     Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  mercy  and 
faithfulness  which  thou  hast  shown   toward  me.     Thou,  thou  alone, 
hast  had  mercy  on  the  trampled  worm  ;  thou  alone  hast  not  broken 
the  bruised  reed ;  thou  alone  hast  not  quenched  the  smoking  flax ; 
and  hast  not,  to   the  latest  period   of  my  life,  turned  away  thy  face 
from  the  offering,  which  from  childhood  I  have  desired  to  bring  to  tlie 
forsaken  in  the  land,  but  have  never  l>een  able  to  bring." 

Before  I  consider  the  relicfious  character  of  Pestalozzi's  later  works, 
I  will  first  look  at  that  of  his  institution.  It  is  best  delineated  by 
Ramsauer,    He  entered  the  institution   at  Burgdorf  in   1800,  as 
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a  boT  of  ten  years ;  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  head  teach- 
er, when  he  went  from  Yverdun  to  Wtirzburg.  Thus  he  had,  both  as 
a  learner  and  as  a  teacher,  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  ten- 
dency of  the  institution.  When,  in  later  years,  the  deep  truth  and 
solemn  sanctity  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  his  awakened  conscience, 
which  impelled  him  to  self-knowledge,  then  first  did  he  learn  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  that  religious  tendency,     lie  narrates  as  follows : — 

"In  Burgtlorf  an  actiyc  and  entirely  new  mode  of  life  opened  to  me;  there 
reined  so  much  lore  and  simplicity  in  the  institution,  the  life  was  «>  ^niol — I 
couM  almost  say  patriarchal :  not  much  was  learned,  it  is  true,  but  Pestalozzi 
was  the  father,  and  the  teachers  were  the  friends  of  tlie  pupils :  Pestalozzi's 
morning  and  evening  prayers  had  such  a  fervor  and  simphcity.  that  they  carried 
away  every  one  who  took  part  in  them ;  he  prayed  fervently,  read  and  ex- 
plained GelJert's  hymns  impressively,  exhorted  each  of  the  pupils  individually 
to  private  prayer,  and  saw  that  eftme  pupils  said  aloud  in  the  l>cdroonis,  eveiy 
evening,  the  prayers  which  they  had  learned  at  home,  while  he  explained,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  mere  repeating  of  prayers  by  rc»te  wns  wortlilc^w,  and 
that  every  one  should  rather  pray  from  his  own  ho:»rt.  Such  exhortation<« 
liecame  more  and  more  rare  at  Yverduii,  and  the  praying  aloud  ceased  altogeth> 
c-r,  like  so  much  else  thai  had  a  genial  cbiiract«'r.  We  all  felt  tliat  more  must 
be  learned  than  at  Burgdorf ;  but  we  all  fell,  in  consequence,  into  a  ^estle^a^ 
poshing  and  driving,  and  the  individual  teachers  into  a  scramble  after  distinction. 
Pestalozzi  indeed,  remained  the  same  noblt*-h».-arted  old  man.  wholly  forgetting 
himselC  and  living  only  for  the  wellare  of  others,  and  infusing  his  own  spirii 
into  the  euiire  household ;  but,  as  it  arose  not  i«o  much  from  the  religious  ar- 
rangements and  from  Pestalozzi's  principles,  as  from  his  perwnal  character,  that 
80  genial  a  life  had  prevailed  at  Burgdorf  that  spirit  could  not  last  long,  it  could 
not  gain  strength  and  elevate  itself  into  a  christian  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
80  long  as  the  institution  was  small  Pestalozzi  could,  by  his  thoroughly  amiable 
personal  character,  adjust  at  once  every  shght  diseonlance  :  he  stood  in  much 
closer  relation  with  everj*  individual  member  of  tlie  circle,  and  could  thus 
observe  every  peculiaritf-  of  du^poeition,  and  influence  it  according  to  necessity. 
This  ceased  when  the  i^nilv  life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  con- 
ftitutional  state  existence.  Now  the  individual  was  more  easilv  l<:)st  in  the 
crowd ;  thus  there  arose  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  each,  to  make  lilmgeU*  felt  and 
iwticed.  Egotism  made  its  appearance  every  day  in  more  pointed  forms.  Knvr 
and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many.  The  instruction,  calculated  only 
lor  the  development  of  the  mind,  nourished  feelings  of  selti^hness  and  pride : 
and  the  counterpoise,  which  only  the  fear  of  God  could  have  given,  was  not 
known.  Instead  of  being  tohl  that  only  iftat  teacher  could  labor  with  God's 
^blessing  who  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  and  the  belief  of  the  highest 
truths,  and  had  thus  come  to  see  that  he  was  nothing  of  InmselC  but  tliat  he 
Lad  to  thank  Grod  for  whatever  he  was  enabled  to  \ye  or  to  do.  and  that  everv 
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christian,  but  especially  the  educator,  liad  daily  cause  to  pray  to  God  for  pa- 
tience, love,  and  humility,  and  for  wisdom  in  doing  and  avoiding ;  instead  of  this, 
we  heard  day  after  day  that  man  could  do  every  thing  that  he  wished,  that  he 
could  do  every  thing  of  himself  and  that  he  alone  could  help  himself  H:id  the 
otherwise  so  noble  Pestalozzi  made  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and 
religious  education,  I  verily  believe  that  the  institution  would  still  have  been  in 
existence,  even  as  those  institutions  are  still  in  existence  and  working  with  suc- 
ce«  which  were  founded  by  Franke.  upward  of  one  hundred!  years  ago,  with 
small  means,  but  in  ftill  reliance  on  God.  But,  instead  of  making  the  pupils  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  Pestalozzi,  and  those  of  Iiis  assistants  who  gave  the 
so-called  religious  instruction,  or  conducted  the  so-called  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  fell  more  and  more  in  each  succeeding  year  into  a  mere  empty  moral- 
izing; and  hence  it  may  be  understood  how  it  could  happen  that  I  grew  up  in 
this  institution,  was  confirmed  there,  and  for  sixteen  years  led  a  very  active  and 
ffiorally  good  life,  without  acquiring  even  the  slightest  acf^uaiiitance  with  the 
word  of  God.     I  did,  indeed,  many  a  time  hear  the  Bible  named,  and  even  heard 
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Pcfltalozzi  complain  that  no})ody  read  it,  and  say  that  in  his  youth  things  had 
been  better  in  this  respect;  at  tlie domestic  worship  on  Sundays^  and  during  my 
coufinuation  instruction,  I  also  frequently  heard  hidividual  texts  read  and  arbi- 
trarily explained  ;  but  neither  I  nor  any  other  of  the  young  men  obtained  any 
idea  oT  the  sacredness  and  connection  of  God's  word.  Just  as  Pestalozzi,  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  character,  attached  HK^st  of  his  assistants  to  himself  for 
years,  so  that  they  forgot  themselves  as  he  forgot  himself^  when  good  was  to  be 
<lone,  so  also,  and  much  more,  might  he  have  inspired  them  for  the  Gospel,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  would  tlien  have  rested  on  him  and  them,  and  the  institution 
would  have  become  a  christian  seminary.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
on  this  account  to  hang  out  a  sign-board  with  the  words  '' Christian  Educsitional 
Institution,'  displayed  upon  it;  on  the  coutrarj',  the  more  quietly  and  modestly 
Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants  ha<l  ccmducted  themselves,  the  more  effectively 
would  tlicy  have  worked,  and  even  the  most  noisy  })lusterer  would  soon  have 
eome  to  perceive  how  very  little  he  could  be  and  do  of  himself)  and  thus  would 
have  beeome  capable  of  k-aniing  something  from  strangers.  Perhaps  some  per- 
son or  other  may  be  dis])oso*i  to  reproach  me  with  one-sidedness,  injustice,  or 
even  ingratitude,  toward  Pestalozzi,  and  to  oppose  to  my  testunony  the  fact  that 
at  Yverdun  Pestalozzi  employed  every  Friday  moniing  principally  in  represent- 
ing Jesus  to  us  as  the  grc-at  exemplar  of  love  and  self  sacrifice;  or  I  may  bo 
asked  whether  1  have  quite  forgotten  the  zcid  with  which  Niederer  often  gavo 
tlie  confirmation  instruction.  But,  in  reply  to  this,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  fUcta 
which  I  have  just  detailed.'' 

I  could  add  but  little  to  this  statement  of  Rarasauer.  When  I  was 
in  the  institution,  the  religious  instruction  was  given  by  Niederer,  but 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  bo  present  at  it.  We  may  form  a  tolera- 
bly correct  notion,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  it,  from 
what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Report  to  the  ParenU."* 

*'  Al!  the  elder  pupils,  (says  the  report,)  receive  positive  religious  instruction 
twice  a  week.  The  guiding  thread  that  is  used  lor  this  puq>o.se  is  the  course  of 
the  religious  development  of  the  human  race,  as  described  in  the  Holy  Scri|>- 
turcs,  from  the  Mosaic  records  downward,  and,  based,  on  this,  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Je.>us  (-hrist,  as  he  announced  them  in  his  Gospel.  \V'e  biuso  the 
teaching  of  moral  duties  chiefiy  on  Christ's  sennon  on  tire  mount,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  d^K'trines  chietiy  on  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  latter  is  read  connectedly 
and  explained  from  itself  ami  from  Christ's  eti-rnal  fundamental  view  of  God  and 
of  himself!  as  the  visible  image  and  representative  of  the  god-head  and  the  god- 
like, of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  and  of  the  life  in  God.  We  seek,  by 
the  exanii)le  of  Christ,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  viewed  and  treated  men 
and  things  arul  their  relations,  to  awaken  in  the  children  an  intuitive  leaning 
tx)ward  the  life  and  con<luct,  the  belief  and  hope,  which  are  founded  in  the  un- 
eiiangeable  nature  of  religion,  and  to  render  tiicse  things  habitual  to  them,  and 
by  the  d(;v(.'lnj>ment  of  those  graces  through  wliieh  the  Father  shone  in  Him,  to 
raise  them  to  such  a  mind  and  mode  of  life,  that  God  may  shine  in  them  also. 
We  do  not  combat  R-ligious  error,  but  endi-avor  to  impart  only  religious  truth. 
We  seek  the  ground  of  all  df)gmas  and  the  souree  of  all  religious  views  in  tho 
nature  of  religion,  in  tla?  nature  of  man,  and  in  his  propensities,  powers, 
wants,  and  relations,  in  onler  that  llie  child  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  truth 
in  every  garb  and  the  substance  in  every  form.  The  course  ]»ursued  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  last-named  object,  or  the  elenjcntary  religious  instruction,  prc- 
])anitory  to  the  positive  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  based  specially  on  the  solution 
of  the  following  (piestions :  1.  What  is  the  original  religious  capability  in  human 
nature,  or  what  are  the  elements  of  all  religicms  development  and  education,  in 
so  far  as  they  exist  in  manliimself,  and  proceed  from  him  as  something  implanted 
in  him  by  God?  These  elements  are  ])erceptions  and  feelings.  2.  By  what 
means  and  in  what  manner  must  these  primitive  religious  ])erceptions  and  feel- 
ings necessarily  be  exrittd  and  brought  to  consciousness  in  him?  Here  it  is 
especially  the  relatic-n  to  father  and   mother,  to  natua\  and  to  society,  that  is 

*  There  is  no  doubt  iliat  this  passjige  i«  from  Niederer's  pen. 
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repmicd  aa  a  means  of  religious  excitation  and  educiition.  3.  By  what  moans 
:ind  in  what  manner  does  man  originully  and  necessarily  express  the  religious 
]K*rceptions  and  feelings  excited  in  him  ?  And  to  what  does  all  this  lead  man  ? 
We  find  here  principally  tlie  expression  of  the  religious  disposition  as  a  gesture ; 
tlie  expreaaion  of  the  religious  notion  as  a  word :  the  expression  of  the  religious 
uuateinplation  as  an  image.  The  first  develops  itself  as  ceremony,  the  second 
as  instruction  and  doctrine,  the  last  as  symbol  and  image- worship.  With  the 
(x^urso  of  this  development  is  connected  the  development  of  what  utters  itself 
unchangeably  in  human  nature  as  veritable  and  eternal  religion,  every  where 
operative,  and  of  what,  as  sensual  degeneracy,  errors  of  the  passions,  and  person- 
al depravity,  leads  to  superstition  and  infidelity,  to  idolatry  and  imnge-worship, 
to  hypocritical  self-delusion  and  deception  of  others,  and  Lastly,  to  the  contempt- 
uous rejection  of  all  that  is  divine  and  sacred.  The  pupil  finds  the  key  to  the 
dear  comprehension  of  this  in  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  awaking  and 
coorae  of  his  own  feehngs,  in  the  impressions  which  tilings  make  on  his  own 
mind,  and  in  the  rehgious  arrangements  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  As  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  is  exempUfied  in  the  history  of  the  religious  culture  of  man- 
kind. The  indication  thereof,  or  the  thread  to  which  the  explanation  must  be 
attached,  in  giving  the  instruction,  exists  in  the  language  of  every  nation.  The 
most  important  results  to  be  accomplished  by  the  instruction  are :  That  the  pu- 
pil shall  lay  hold  of  the  true  and  the  eternal  in  their  origin ;  that  ho  shall  look 
upon  the  human  race  as  essentially  religious,  and  aa  an  organic  whole,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  necessary  and  divine  laws ;  that,  understanding  also  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  consequences  the  fall  from  God  and  the  god-like,  ho  shall  all  , 
the  more  earnestly  and  fiiithfuUy  follow  the  way  of  return  to  God  and  to  the  life 
in  Him,  so  that,  being  thus  prepared,  he  may  comprehend  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  significance  of  the  eternal  Gosjm?!  ;  so  that  he  may 
attain  to  an  inward  godly  existence,  as  he  lives  outwardly  in  an  inteUigent 
existence." 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  because  it  shows  how  far 
the  religious  instruction  was  removed  from  all  believing  fervor  and 
childlike  sinoplicity,  from  christian  simplicity,  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
Luther's  small  catechism.  But  this  passage  characterizes  only  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  institution,  and  by  no  means  Pestalozzi's 
religious  views  and  practice. 

Still  it  is  clear  that  at  Yverdun  he  also  had  in  view  much  less  mor- 
al education  than  intellectual.  He  wished,  by  means  of  the  latter,  to 
lay  before  the  world  striking  results  of  the  method  ;  but  how  shall  he 
show  passing  strangers  the  results  of  moral  education,  a  humble  mind 
and  a  loving  heart,  or  shall  he  even  expose  them  rudely  to  public  gaze 
by  an  examination  ?  To  which  was  added,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
boys  be  despaired  of  being  able  to  take  each  one  individually  to 
his  heart  as  a  father  would  do,  who  never  loves  his  children  only  en 
wane, 

I  now  return  to  Pestalozzi's  writings,  and  come  to  those  which  he 
wrote  in  his  old  age. 

In  several  of  his  addresses  to  the  inmates  of  his  house,  there  are 
passages  which  bear  witness  that  even  during  the  years  which  he 
passed  at  Yverdun,  Christianity  still  lived  in  his  inmost  soul  ;  peaceful 
Sabbath  and  festival  tones  soar  above  the  restless  and  noisy  week-day 
work.     So  in  his  Christmas  address  of  1810. 

"I  have  been  told  by  old  people,  (lie  said,)  and  I  have  partly  seen  myae\C,  A 
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that  Christmas  Evo  used  to  be  a  night  like  no  other.  The  day  of  the  highest 
oarthlj  joy  was  not  its  shadow.  The  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
country  from  slavery,  the  anniversary  of  freedom,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 
It  was  quite  a  heavenly  night,  a  night  of  heavenly  joy.  In  its  still  service  ded- 
icated to  God,  resounded  the  words:  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  When  the  angels  still  assembled,  as  it 
were,  over  the  heads  of  men,  at  this  hour,  and  praLsed  God  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  bom, — what  a  night  was  Christmas  Eve  I  Who  can  describe  its 
joy?  Who  can  tell  its  bliss?  The  earth  was,  on  that  night,  transformed  into  a 
heaven.  On  that  night,  God  was  celebrated  on  high,  peace  was  on  earth,  and 
men  showed  a  cheerfiil  good  will  Brothers,  friends,  children,  could  I  but  carry 
you  back  into  the  old  christian  world,  and  show  you  the  celebration  of  this  hour 
in  the  days  of  innocence  and  faith,  when  half  the  world  still  accounted  it  a 
small  thing  to  die  for  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  I  Could  I  but  show  you  the  joy 
of  Christmas  Eve  in  the  picture  of  those  days !  The  heart  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  hand  full  of  human  gifts — thus  stood  the  christian  at  this  hour 
in  the  circle  of  his  brethren.  Thus  stood  the  mother  in  the  circle  of  hor  chil- 
dren. Thus  stood  the  master  in  the  circle  of  his  workmen — the  gentleman  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  people.  Thus  stood  the  commune  before  their  pastor — 
thus  went  the  rich  man  into  the  chamber  of  the  poor.  At  this  hour,  enemy 
held  out  to  enemy  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  The  sinner  knelt  down  and  wept 
over  his  transgressions,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour,  who  forgave  him  his  sins. 
The  hour  of  heavenly  joy  was  the  hour  of  heavenly  sanctiflcation.  The  earth 
was  a  heavenly  earth,  and  the  abode  of  mortal  men  emitted  odors  of  immortal 
life.  May  the  joys  of  this  hour,  may  the  joy  at  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer,  so 
elevate  us,  that  Jeaus  Christ  may  now  appear  to  us  as  the  visible  divine  love,  as 
he  sacrificed  himself  and  gave  himself  up  to  death  for  us.  May  we  rejoice  in 
the  hour  in  which  ho  became  man,  because  he  brought  into  the  world  for  us  the 
great  gift  of  his  Hfe,  and  laid  it  upon  the  altar  of  divine  love.  From  this  hour, 
he  was  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  sacrificed  for  us.  Friends,  brothers,  sisters,  letua 
pray ;  0  God,  give  us  them  again,  tliose  fair  days  of  the  world,  in  which  the  hu- 
man race  truly  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Give  us 
again  the  times  in  which  the  hearts  of  men  were  at  this  hour,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  their  hands  full  of  human  gifts  for  their  brethren.  Fatlier  in 
heaven,  thou  wilt  give  us  them  again,  if  we  but  truly  desire  them." 

In  the  address  already  mentioned,  which  Pestalozzi  delivered  in 
1818,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  occur  passages  which  make 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind.  He  there  declares  that  happi- 
ness is  to  be  expected  from  Christianity  alone. 

"  The  artificial  spirit  of  our  times,  (he  says,)  has  also  annihilated  the  influence 
which  the  religious  feeling  of  our  fathers  exercised  upon  this  centre  of  human 
liappiuess.  This  religious  spirit  which  caused  the  happiness  of  the  quiet  and 
circumscribed  domestic  relations,  has  sunk  down  amongst  us  into  an  insolent 
spirit  of  reasoning  ui)on  all  that  is  sacred  and  divine ;  still  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  prime  source  of  the  real  poison  of  our  artificiality,  namely, 
the  irreligious  feeling  of  the  present  age,  seems  to  be  shaken  in  the  very  depths 
of  its  destructive  powers;  the  blessed  spirit  of  the  true  christian  doctrine 
appears  to  strike  deeper  root  again  in  the  midst  of  the  corruption  of  our  race, 
and  to  preserve  inward  purity  of  life  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  and, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  it  is  from  this  quarter  alone  that  we 
can  derive  the  expectation,  that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  measures  really  calcula- 
ted to  reach  with  sufficient  efficacy  the  views,  dispositions,  appetites,  and  habits 
of  our  present  mode  of  hfe,  which  we  must  look  upon  as  the  original  source  of 
our  popular  depravity  and  the  misfortunes  of  our  times." 

The  conclusion  of  the  address  is  particularly  important : — 

Friends,  brothers,  become  renovators  of  my  house,  restorers  of  its  old  spirit, 
and  witnesses  that  the  spirit  of  my  youth,  which  is  seen  blossoming  in  *  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,'  and  nearer  maturity  in  *  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  ohildren,* 
etill  lives  in  me.    In  that  spirit,  become  joint  founders  of  the  present  result  of 
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the  old  original,  philanthroptc  and  beneficent  purpose  of  mj  iasu:*:::-'^-  la 
that  spirit,  and  in  no  other,  I  call  joa  all.  who  are  memh-erf  of  mv  ::>?:!tTn'^>a 
to  »  sacred  union  in  and  through  love.  Love  one  another,  as  JxrPzi  Ccjisi  k-T<ed 
UR.  'love  suffereth  long,  and  island:  love  ecvieth  not :  love  vjrir.:tr;i;  not  It- 
self ifl  not  pofiTed  np,  doth  not  behave  itself  on^eemlv.  «^43.ketli  n*>c  its  ovn.  u 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil:  rejoi».^ih  n*^:  in  ini^'iirv.  tii  rejok-eth  in 
tbetnith;  beareth  all  thingSL  believeth  all  thin^  !y.r^:L  all  ''  '"-^''■'■'-it^'*' 
aH  things.*  Friends,  brothers,  bless  them  that  cnr^e  v.:-cl  do  rx-i  to  \brfn.  xLm 
hate  jroo.  Heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  your  erivsii-e^  Lrrt  z.'.-i  lir  fia 
go  down  npon  your  wrath.  If  thou  brin j  thy  eift  lo  thr  alijr. ::.--.  r^  r-:-^.-. :.  -Zi-d 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift  All  v:r.r^Uz.T.^^  sevtri'y.  ev*^i 
toward  those  who  do  us  wrong,  be  Lr  irom  vur  h  tZ:^.:  L#rt  iL  '■."  ^'  fi*.-vcr*:Y 
\vi  lost  in  the  gentleness  of  our  taith.  Let  n  ?  en-?  i-ii . =_--  .1  a~'.-:z: :  :o  rx- 1-^ 
his  severity  toward  thoee  who  are  in  the  wronz.  Let  a  ■  k^tt  *&-  I'jxi  J<«i2i 
Christ  did  not  love  those  who  did  wronsr.  He  did  ior.^  ;..-::_  He  1  /v^^i  ;ii-ci 
with  divine  love.  He  died  for  them.  He  chil^  c.-:  ;•:•  ^^li  ihr  ."^l-L:^:-**.  'fi; 
simera.  to  repentance.  He  did  not  find  i?inner«  *^':'±f-±  >  ::  rr-vie  ::.e:i.  lil-.L'iL 
He  did  not  find  them  humble,  but  nuvle  li-em  Ln:.-  Iv.  :  v  Lis  ■.•»-:.  "■  •  -  "  —r 
Verily,  verfly,  it  was  with  the  high  aiid  Loly  ?erv:->-  .;:*  Ll«  l'^zlJA'j  t^i:  :.-.- 
eoDquered  the  pride  of  sinners,  and  chained  t'her.;  '•  7  iii*..  :•:  iLrr  :.  -Jir;  c-f  Li* 
divine  love.  Friend?,  brothers,  if  we  do  iris  if  w..-  lore  vi-r  a:.  -:ier.  i*  J-c^'i'* 
(-TirLst  loved  U5.  we  sliall  overc*:»rae  all  i:,-,*  •/r.'-: j.  I^^  ;xLl:L  r.-»r. :  ii.  il?  v^j  rf 
our  life's  purpose,  and  be  able  to  grouni  xii^  weliire  of  cit  in«t:rit.. .:■  ire::  v  e 
everlasting  rock,  on  which  Goii himself  iiiis built  ti.e  weii^re of  :lt  Li::-*-  :»■>.-. 
through  Jesus  Christ.     A  men." 

At  the  grave,  I  Lave  a»keJ  after  PesUiloz£*.s  c.>!j!r:--io:i  of  L»i;L  ;  I 
Lave  souffLt  it  in  Lis  writiDs;^,  as  well  as  in  Lis  lirVr,  aid  cornma!i:-.^^tol 
tolLe  readier  wLat  Le  Limself  cc-nf^ss^d  in  1T&3  ahoMi  Li^  •.Lri-tloni'v 
at  tLat  period  of  Lis  life,  wLen,  f^erLaps,  Le  La^i  separa'^i  Limsrrlf 
fiutLest  from  CLrist,  and  lived  onlv  in  a  speculative  at  1  p>;:r!-:ral  ek- 
menL  *'  Wavering,  (so  went  tLe  conf.:ss:on.)  beiwe»ri.  fee'.iLjr*  wLi-rh 
drew  me  toward  religion,  and  opinions  wLioL  Ird  me  awav  froirx  iu  I 
went  tLe  dead  way  of  my  time.''  TLis  conft^ion  we  Lave  i*j"z.  i  col- 
firmed  in  Lis  writings,  as  in  Lis  life  :  but  in  Lis  earli'sV  &^d  a^aiii  in 
Lis  latest  writinjjs,  religions  ieelin^:  Las  been  seen  .v-'ariL2  a>y>ve  a 
sceptical  intellect  And  tLrouirLout  Lis  long  life  Low  L:;iL  soar*  a 
love  wLioL  would  nut  despair  under  any  sufikring,  a'ly  irigratitude ; 
bow  LigL  it  soars  above  all  doubts,  in  tLe  pare  air  of  Leixven  !  Met* 
are  seduced  into  infidelity  by  sup-rrfi.jia!  reflection,  whi^^L  m:*ap- 
preLending  and  over-estimating  iLe  mertsurc  of  iii^i^Iit  j-'/^-ible  to 
man,  fails  to  judge  arigLt  wLere  a  clear  5eIf-kL'..wl-d;.'e  Irrli-vri  with 
intelligent  resignation.  But  CLrlst,  wLo  takes  tLe  =tr^:-g  f,r  LU  "p-fil. 
rtigns  ever  in  tLe  inmost  Leart  of  cLristiat:5  a«  €pUcopu4  in  yirUhiin 
infidilium  ;  even  in  times,  wLen  tLeir  LiiL  wave.^,  L  r  r-rir^a'n- 
fkitLfid  to  tLem.  TLis  we  see  in  Pestalozzi,  b-jtb  in  Li-,  words  and  in 
his  works. 

WLo  sLall  dare  cast  a  stone  at  Lim,  wLo  shall  dare  coLdemn  L.-m  ? 
To  Lim  sLall  mocL  be  foi^%en,  for  Le  love»i  mu. -L.  Aye.  tlie  wliole 
of  Lis  toilsome  life  is  pervaded  by  love — by  a  yearning  de^irt;  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  the  jKX/r  suflfering  j^-^jple.    TLat  love  was  the       ^ 
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p:i&sion  of  his  heart ;  it  kindled  in  him  a  burning  angor  against  all 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  its  object. 

It  is  true,  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  his  way  was  himself.  With 
God,  counsel  and  action  go  together ;  with  men,  they  are  only  too 
often  separated.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  Pestalozzi,  with  the  clearest 
knowledge  of  men,  was  incapable  of  managing  and  governing  them ; 
with  the  most  amiable  ideals,  he  was  blind  when  he  had  to  show  the 
way  to  those  ideals.  Nay,  in  endeavoring  to  realize  his  great  concep- 
tions, he  frequently  took  the  course  most  opposed  to  them. 

No  one  was  further  than  he  was  from  a  cleanly  domestic  existence ; 
yet  no  one  desired  such  an  existence  more  earnestly,  or  understood  its 
value  better,  than  he  did.  The  delineations  of  Gertrude's  housekeep- 
ing prove  that  a  poet  can  truthfully  depict  not  only  what  he  possesses 
in  full  degree,  but  what  he  longs  for  with  his  whole  heart  because  he 
lacks  it  altogether. 

Ue  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  pressing  want :  thus  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  true  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the 
]>oor  and  abandoned. 

If  he  was  cynical  in  evil  days  from  necessity ;  in  better  days,  he 
wjis  so  on  principle.  Corresponding  to  the  bodily  cynicism,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  something  which  I  would  call,  not 
spiritual  poverty,  but  intellectual  cynicism :  an  aversion  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  education.  And  yet,  sis  one  of  the  contradictions  of  which 
his  character  is  full,  he  felt  himself  called  to  lay  new  foundations  un- 
der the  lofty  structure  of  this  education,  instead  of  the  old  pernicious 
ones.  lie  wanted  to  support  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  that  story  itself.  On  one  occasion,  he 
even  made  it  the  subject  of  a  boast,  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for 
thirty  years. 

Hence  it  came,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  he  committed  so  many 
mistakes  usual  with  self-taught  men.  He  wants  the  historical  basis ; 
things  which  others  had  discovered  long  before  appear  to  him  to  be 
quite  new  when  thought  of  by  himself  or  any  one  of  his  teachers. 
He  also  torments  himself  to  invent  things  which  had  been  invented 
and  brought  to  perfection  long  before,  and  might  have  been  used  by 
him,  if  he  had  only  known  of  them.  For  example,  how  useful  an 
acquaintaince  with  the  excellent  Werner's  treatment  of  the  mineralog- 
ical  cliaracters  of  rocks  would  have  been  to  him,  especially  in  the  def- 
inition of  the  ideas,  observations,  naming,  description,  <kc.  As  a  self- 
taught  man,  he  every  day  collected  heaps  of  stones  in  his  walks.  If 
he  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  the  Freiberg  school,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  single  stone  would  have  profited  him  more,  than  large  heaps 
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of  stones,  laboriously  brought  together,  could  do,  in  the  absence  of 
anv  such  division. 

Self-taught  men,  I  say,  want  the  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  not 
simply  that,  in  the  province  of  the  intellectual,  they  often  find  only 
after  long  wanderings  what  they  might  easily  have  attained  by  a  direct 
and  beaten  path  ;  they  want  also  the  ethical  discipline,  which  restrains 
us  from  running  according  to  caprice  after  intellectual  enjoyments,  and 
wholesomely  compels  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  follow  the  path 
indicated  to  us  by  the  teacher. 

Many,  it  is  true,  fear  that  the  oracular  instinct  of  tlio  self-taught 

might  suffer  from  the  school.     But,  if  the  school  is  of  the  right  sort, 

\K\&  instinct,  if  genuine,  will  be  strengthened  by  it ;  deep-felt,  dreamy, 

and  passive  presentiments  are  transfigured  into  sound,  waking,  and 

active  observation. 

This  self-taught  character  of  Pestalozzi's  mind  showed  itself  in  his 
treatment  of  several  branches  of  instruction.  What  are  his  names 
of  towns,  which  he  takes  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  index  of  a 
geography  book,  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
what  are  the  heaps  of  words  transcribed  from  Scheller's  Lexicon : 
what  else  are  they  but  the  trials  of  an  undisciplined  mind,  to  find  out 
new  ways  of  writing  schoolbooks  ? 

But  when  the  self-taught  man  forsakes  the  old  highways,  ho  finds, 
in  spite  of  much  going  astray,  many  short  by-ways,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  welcome  to  the  students  of  the  subject,  and  induces  them  to 
make  new  experiments  themselves.  In  this  manner,  Festalozzi 
exercised  an  influence  even  upon  his  adversaries. 

Generally,  Pestalozzi's  personal  influence  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing particular  subjects  was  small ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  com- 
pelled the  scholastic  world  to  revise  the  whole  of  their  task,  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  as  also  on  tlie  proper  way  of  leading 
him  from  his  youth  toward  that  destiny.  And  this  was  done,  not  in 
the  superficial  rationalistic  manner  of  Basedow*  and  his  school,  but 
so  profoundly,  that  even  a  man  like  Fichte  anticipated  very  great 
things  from  it 
But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  actual  attempts  made  by  Pesta- 

*  Basedow  foaoded  an  educational  institution  called  the  "  Pliiiantliropin,"  at  Deasua,  in 
1774.  In  this  Institation,  the  educational  views  of  Rousseau,  as  expounded  in  liis  '^  Emile," 
Were  ezcIasiTelj  followed,  and  eTery  effort  made  to  realize  tliem.  Rourocau  was  at  that 
time  the  pharos  of  manj  educationists  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  he  was  the  pharos 
of  the  men  of  the  revolution  in  France.  The  Philanthropin  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
it  the  time.  The  name  of  the  Philanthropin  still  survives,  but  it  has  almost  become  a  term 
of  reproach  to  signify  any  ahallow  educational  enterprise.  It  appears,  however,  that,  together 
with  mnch  that  "mnn  whimsical  and  even  foolish,  the  institution  presented  many  honest  and 
QossUbh  efforts  on  the  part  of  iaithful  workers,  and  produced  many  wholesome  fruits.— S!ee 
Bm»mnr*9  aoemmi  <if  th§  Philanthropin. 
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lozzd  and  his  fellow-laborers  to  set  up  new  methods  of  teaching  vari- 
ous subjects,  have  met  with  such  especial  approbation  and  imitation. 
An  examination  of  Pestalozzi's  profound  principles,  and  an  insight 
into  the  contradiction  between  these  principles  and  his  practice,  woul<I 
have  conduced  much  more  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods,  really 
answering  to  the  principles.  This  is  appplicable,  for  instance,  to  what 
I  have  said  upon  the  exercises  in  observation,  falsely  so  called.  Mo»t 
of  the  imitators  of  the  great  man  have  fallen  in  love  with  his  dark 
side,  the  endeavor  to  mechanise  education.  When  those  purely  ex- 
ternal appliances  and  artifices  which  he  employed  for  mechanising  ed- 
ucation shall  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable, 
or  shall  have  been  entirely  laid  aside  and  forgotten — then  Pestalozzi's 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  the  "Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,"  and 
"How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,'*  will  still  live  on  and  exercise 
an  influence,  though  even  these  works,  like  every  thing  else  that  is  hu- 
man, are  not  altogether  free  from  spot  or  blemish.  Profound 
thoughts,  born  of  a  holy  love  under  severe  pains,  they  are  thoughts 
of  eternal  Hfe,  and,  like  love,  shall  never  cease. 

[To  the  above  connected  survey  of  the  Life  and  System  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  by  Karl  von  Kaumer,  we  shall  add  in  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  Journal — 

L  Summary  of  the  Educational  Principles,  Methods  and  Influence 
of  Pestalozzi,  by  Dr.  Blochmann,  Dr.  Diesterweg,  and  other  German, 
French  and  English  Educators. 

n.  Biographicjil  Sketches  of  Kriisi,  Schmid,  Niederer,  Toblcr, 
Buss,  Ramsauer,  and  other  Associate  Teachers  and  Disciples  of 
l^estalozzi. 

in.     Extracts  from  the  principal  publications  of  Pestalozzi. 

IV.  List  of  Publications  relating  to  Pestalozzi  and  his  Educational 
system. 

V.  Influence  of  Pestalozzi  on  the  Aims,  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Popular  Education.] 


V.   INSTITUTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  BUND. 

BT  L.  P.  BBOCKETT,  M.  D. 


Causes  and  Extent  of  Blindness. — Blindoess,  though  cougenital 
in  many  instances,  is  less  frequently  so  than  deafness.  When  con- 
genital, its  causes  arc  generally  analogous  to  those  which  induce 
idiocy,  deafness  and  insanity.  Intermarriage  of  near  relatives, 
scrofula,  or  other  diseases  of  parents,  and  intemperance  on  the  part 
of  parents,  are  very  common  causes.  There  are  many  cases,  however, 
which  can  not  be  thus  accounted  for.  Blindness  occurring  siibse- 
qaently  to  birth,  is  usually  the  result  of  prevalent  ophthalmiii,  con- 
junctivitis, iritis,  cataract,  amaurosis  or  gutta  serena,  small  pox, 
measles,  accidents  from  powder,  blows  on  the  eye,  &c.  Of  the 
diseases  enumerated  prevalent,  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis  are  most 
fetal  to  sighL  The  latter,  which  consists  in  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  very  seldom  cured.  It  was  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness. 
The  diseases  of  the  eye  have  of  late  years  received  much  attention, 
and  eminent  men  have  made  their  treatment  a  specialty.  Most  of 
our  large  cities  have  hospitals  or  infirmaries  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  and  Jones,  Lawrence,  Mackenzie,  Ilays  and  others, 
have  published  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  operation  for  the  cure 
of  Strabismus  or  squinting,  which  some  years  ago  was  very  com- 
mon, is  less  resorted  to  at  the  present  day  than  formerly.  The 
operations  for  cataract,  (couching  or  depressing  and  dividing  the  lens, 
to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision,)  have  resulted  in  the  partial 
restoration  to  sight  of  many  blind  persons. 

The  statistics  of  blindness,  in  different  countries,  reveal  some  sin- 
gular fact*.  As  we  proceed  toward  the  Equator,  the  proportion  of 
tlie  blind  to  the  entire  population  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  same  is  observable  in  very  high  latitudes.  M.  Zeune,  the  late 
accomplished  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Berlin,  some 
years  ago  prepared  a  table  on  the  subject,  which  subsequent  observa- 
tions on  the  Eastern  Continent  have  very  nearly  verified.  The 
following  were  the  results  at  which  he  arrived : 

Between  20^  and  30°  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  inhabit  is  1  to  100 
«        30°  and  40°      "         "  "  "  1  to     300 

•*        40°  and  50°      "         "  **  "  1  to     800 
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Between  60°  and  60°  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  inhabit  is  1  to  1,400 
"        60°  and  70°      "         "  "  «  1  to  1,000 

"        70°  and  80°      "         "  "  «  1  to    660 

The  white  ghttering  sand,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  shining 
always  from  a  clear  sky,  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  causes 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  especially  ophthalmia,  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
those  regions,  and  similar  causes  prevail,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Southern  Europe. 

Among  the  densely  populated  nations  of  Central  Europe,  accidents 
with  gunpowder,  small  pox  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  destruction  of  sight  In  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  north,  the  number  of  the  blind  is  comparatively  small ;  but  as  we 
approach  the  Arctic  circle,  the  glittering  snows,  the  smoky  dwellings, 
the  alternation  from  the  brilliant  nights  of  the  Arctic  summer,  to  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  Arctic  winter,  all  exert  tKeir  influence  upon  the 
visual  organs. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  a  different  ratio  seems  to 
prevail.  Wc  have  not  the  means  for  an  accurate  comparison  except 
of  the  latitudes  between  30°  and  45° ;  but  the  proportions  are  very 
diflferent  from  those  embodied  in  M.  Zeune's  table.  The  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  1  to  2,328. 
The  states  lying  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  35°  have  1  to 
2,525  inhabitants;  between  35°  and  40°,  1  to  1,750;  between  40° 
and  45°,  1  to  2,460. 

Comparing  these  statistics  with  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  we  find  a  great  predominance  in  favor  of  tlie  United  States.* 

According  to  M.  Dufau, 


Prussia  has  1  blind 

person 

to  1,401 

inhabitants. 

Belgium  "    1 

U 

({ 

1,316 

a 

Germany "    1 

a 

a 

1,300 

u 

France     "    1 

a 

a 

1,367 

(( 

Sweden    "    1 

u 

(t 

1,091 

ti 

Norway   "    1 

(i 

It 

666 

u 

Switzer.   "    1 

i( 

t( 

1,570 

u 

Egypt      «    1 

(( 

(I 

97 

i( 

In  Prussia   {\  of  the  number  are  under  15  years  of  age.    In 
Sweden  only  ^  of  the  whole  number. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  France  is  about  33,000 
"  "  "         G.  B.  &  Ireland  25,000 

"  »'  **         Russia  60,000 


*  It  is  questionable,  howeTer,  whether  the  U.  8.  Census  of  18G0,  Is  as  complete  aod  reliable 
as  those  of  European  countries. 
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tk  *  ^  '^''vrr-_i.r    ^l^r-^M  ~    '     'if** 

In  Sovilian  sai  Cacs^  £iit:c«  zia  -nrm^g  ic  :ihi<i  ink^g  ^ssst 

IssnurcTXOS  C7  tez  Blit^.. — ATsniifi^  jafj— .rrchg  jxinniir  'Ske 
t>iixKi  Iisre.  ia  all  i?a.  iCLBZisti  ^-  i  iiir  Kiz*nz*i':  :c  f«Liinz:«:ii«  7^  x 
does  noc  sesa  iLjt  ;2j»  'j^sia  z£  msuziur  zT'Z^s^iti  i.r  zhtir  •S'lni^amin:,. 

prcxmed  a  precanc^  ssbassdci^c  '-5  ':**£r3;r  ^7  '^*^  -vij^tiif.  :r  s 

th^m  more  h-:&>nlCe  sj*a.-.*  cc  vcuiazsr  a  I:"^ti:i:«>L  :r  ?»s:'ir*  il*«i 
{rom  the  iBaepara^  r^ILs  ccc^RCCed  vtii  a  IrW  ic'  =L-:!i*£i:t&3f' j.  N  :r 
a  WW  id  the  noble  and  r''-'--^''^^^^'^  rtsLm*  ia^>£  j?*-i  :t  rirscaar-r, 
wmjB  there  acr  prorisFXi  zsAi-i  ix  izie  aaHrr-*  iz.*i  ^.srritrifif:  :f  :2p» 

docan  of  chiissiin  cL^rch^a.  i3s«*i  cf  ira; 
alxDs  in  the  casse  oiT  •TlrJiC  izsz^sti  -:<  .£i«r 

pnlde  of  genios,  kw^:  f-:r  ej:<»  •cI-rTi:^:  ^oirl«»rr.  iz:.*  ::i:p»  ^nnotr^g' 

piamutft,  than  the  bs^yirs  !•:«:■:«:  a-'i   trsz'^Z'j^'zii'L     Tie  Srsc 

public  provision  erer  ma^ie  5je  :Le  z<^-i  '^  z^'jt^^i  zo  Lav*  l^een  U2« 

fouikliDg  of  the  Host  ice  dw  Qiiinie-ViLzt*  as  Pus.  It  Loos  IX- 

^>^*t^  known  as  St.  Lotiii.  in  12 '30.     I:  was  establi^hei  bj  tie 

"darted  monarch  for  the  l«nect  of  La  soiilirri  who.  in  ie 

!^  %Tpt,  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia.     As  it?  name  imr'i-^  it 

"^tended  for  fifteen  icore  or  three  h^n-ire'l  Uicd  r-?r«ois :  thoazh  for 

''^•'^y  years  past,  the  number  of  inmates  has  been  ab-o::t  4»»,  iii- 

^''"ding  the  fiunilies  of  the  blind,  who  are  also  domSciled  within  its 

^^1*.     Iia  annual  income  is  about  tSO.OOO.    The  allowance  10  a 

'^<1   man  is  t89  per  annum :  if  he  is  married  this  is  increased  to 

•1  lO  ;  if  he  has  one  child,  $120 ;  if  two,  #130^0 :  and  so  on,  adding 

^  ^-5o  for  each  child.     Besides  these,  it  has  about  six  hundred  pen- 

/^^^^s,  who  do  not  reside  at  the  hospital,  but  receive  according  to 

«k^'^  age  and  circamstanoes,  $20,  $30  or  $40  per  annum,  to  aid  in 

^^  support;  some  of  those  entitled  to  a  residence  in  the  Hospioe. 

!k       ^  to  remain  with  their  &milie8,  in  other  parts  of  the  citr ;  to 

^^^  a  pension  of  $50  per  annum  b  paid ;  no  instruction  is  attempted. 

^  the  temptations  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  such  as  to  render  this 

^^Um  any  thing  but  a  model  institution. 

'^  similar,  but  less  extensive  institution,  was  established  at  Char- 
^^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  1350,  was 

^o.  10-jYoL.  rr.  Ko.  1.]— 9. 
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further  endowed  by  king  John,  bo  as  to  accommodate  120  blin< 
persons.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  number  of  inmates  dwindle! 
till  in  1850  there  were  but  ten. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  thoughtful  and  benevolent  men,  wh 
had  seen  with  interest  the  sad  fate  of  the  blind,  sought  to  devise 
process  for  their  instruction,  but  with  no  great  success.  Attempt 
were  made  to  print  for  ther^  in  intaglio,  that  id,  with  letters  depresse* 
below  the  surface ;  but  finding  these  illegible  to  the  touch,  experi 
ments  were  made  with  raised  letters,  which  were  so  constructed  a 
to  slide  in  grooves ;  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  attempt  was  mad 
by  Pierre  Moreau,  in  1640,  to  cast  letters  in  lead,  of  more  convcnier 
form,  but  from  some  cause  his  plan  was  not  successful. 

In  1670,  the  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  had  a 
ready  published  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  appeare 
before  the  public  with  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Nearly  a  century  later  the  Abb6  Deschanips,  and  Diderot,  the  aaac 
date  of  D.  Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedia,  proposed  plans  for  thei 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 

In  1780,  Weissemburg,  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  German} 
published  geographical  maps  in  relief. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1784,  that  Valentine  Ilaiiy,  ^th 
Apostle  of  the  Blind,^  as  the  French  people  have  appropr 
ately  named  him,  commenced  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  Attracte 
at  first  to  humanitarian  labors,  by  the  brilliant  example  of  th 
Abbe  De  1-Ep6e,  and  to  thb  particular  department  of  them,  b 
seeing  a  burlesque  concert  of  blind  performers,  he  devoted  himself  t 
the  mode  of  instructing  the  blind,  with  a  zeal  and  ardor  which  gatb 
ered  new  strength  from  every  obstacle.  His  first  pupil  was  a  yoQDj 
blind  beggar,  whom  he  paid  a  stipend,  in  place  of  his  acquisitions  b 
begging,  and  who  soon  proved  an  apt  scholar.  The  approbation  o 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Philaz 
thropic  Society,  encouraged  him  to  further  exertions,  and  in  1 786,  hi 
pupils,  24  in  number,  were  called  to  exhibit  their  attainments,  in  th 
presence  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  at  Versailles.  The  royal  pal 
ronage  was  secured  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  all  wen 
on  prosperously ;  the  school  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity,  il 
pupils  became  eminent  as  musicians  or  mathematicians,  and  UaH 
and  his  school  were  objects  of  interest  to  all. 

In  1701  a  change  came.  The  Revolution  was  fairly  inaugurate! 
the  Philanthropic  Society  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  membei 
were  wandering  homeless,  in  foreign  lands.  The  school  for  the  bliu' 
WIS  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  its  support  decreed 


but  as  ooe  mmeuMj  soeoeeded  iiiocL«r,  &iid  the  reicn  rf  Urrar  made 
the  nation  banknipt,  tbe  cam  decreed  fi>r  its  support  vas  paid  oolr 
io  aasignata,  whidu  ere  loi^,  became  atmosl  worthies!^  Hanj  and 
hift  bGnd  pupils  worked  at  the  printing  press,  procure  in  their  more 
fortunate  days,  and  eked  oat  esstenoe  by  the  severest  toil  It  b  said 
tliat  Hmy  for  more  than  a  rear  confined  himself  to  a  5:=^e  meal  a 
day,  that  his  pnpib  might  not  starre.  At  length  brighitf  days  began 
to  dawn,  and  pro^ritr  seemed  aboot  to  rerisit  them :  when  ther 
were  startled  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Directorr  had  united 
them  with  the  inmates  of  the  Hoepke  Qmnze-Vingts.  and  that 
thenceforth  these  unfortunate  children  were  to  be  expc»ed  to  the  in- 
fectious example  of  the  indolence  and  rice,  so  rife,  at  that  time,  in 
that  great  asylum.  Chrerwhdmed  by  this  intelligence,  Hauy.  who 
Qoold  not  bear  to  see  the  fruits  of  seventeen  veais  of  arduousloil  thus 
wasted,  resigned  his  oflke  as  superintendoit  and  after  a  brief  but  un- 
SQooessfol  ^ort  at  private  teadiing.  went,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar, 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  b!iDd,  which 
atill  exists. 

His  place  was  supplied  for  twelve  yeais  by  an  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent director,  under  whom  the  school  had  nearly  lost  all  \t5  earlier 
r^eputation,  retaining  only  its  musical  £ime,  and  this  more  from  the 
«ff»rt8  of  some  of  £[auy's  old  pupils,  than  from  any  new  instruction. 

In  1814  the  government  became  satisfied  that  a  great  error  had 

been  committed  in  the  union  of  the  two  institutions,  and  assigned 

Separate  quarters  and  ampler  frmds  to  the  school  for  the  blind,  whidi 

^ain,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  assumed  the  title  of  the  *^  Royal 

lastitation  for  Blind  Youth.^    A  Dr.  Guilli6  was  appointed  director, 

Lilian  of  energy  and  tact,  but  malicious,  untruthful,  and  excessively 

wmn.     He  expelled  at  once  from  the  school  those  whose  morals  had 

Tieen  contaminated  by  their  associations  at  the  ffaspiee,  and  reorganized 

it  with  great  pomp  and  parade.    Every  thing  was  done  for  show ; 

^xiann&ctured  articles  were  purchased  at  the  bazaars,  and  exhibited 

•^a  the  work  of  the  pupils ;  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian  and  Spanbh, 

^^vere  professedly  taught,  and  the  pupils  made  excellent  public  recita- 

'^aons  in  them  by  the  aid  of  interlinear  translations,  while  at  the  same 

^^ame,  not  eyen  tne  most  elementary  instruction  in  arithmetic  or 

liiitory,  was  £^ven,  and  although  a  few  pupils  could  play  some  tunes 

\>riDiant]y,  the  great  mass  could  not  even  read  music. 

Dr.  GoiUi^  seemed  to  regard  any  reference  to  Hauy  as  a  personal 
insolt ;  the  very  mention  of  his  name  was  interdicted,  and  every  thing 
^  hid  done  stadiously  attributed  to  some  one  else.  This  system  of 
^M^ttioo  eonld  not  last;  the  government  ordered  an  investigation, 


r 
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and  unable  to  endure  the  scorn  which  followed  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  Dr.  Guilli6  resigned  in  1821.  Dr.  Pignier  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  though  a  man  of  truth  and  honor,  his  edu- 
cation, which  had  been  entirely  in  the  monkish  schools,  rendered  him 
utterly  unfit  for  the  post.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  financial 
and  educational  condition  of  the  school  was  constantly  growing  worse. 
At  length  in  1840,  the  government  undertook  in  earnest  its  reform. 
Ordering  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  a  more  healthful  location, 
they  appointed  a  commission  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  school. 
On  the  report  of  that  commission,  M.  Dufau,  who  had  been  for 
twenty-five  years,  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  was  appointed  director, 
and  has  continued  in  that  position  up  to  the  present  time.  M.  Dufau 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  place,  and  has  filled  it  with  signal  abili- 
ty. Ulder  his  administration,  the  finances  have  greatly  improved, 
the  course  of  instruction  has  been  lengthened  and  systematized,  and 
a  judicious  course  of  elementary  works  having  been  prepared  and 
printed  in  relief,  the  progress  of  his  pupils  has  been  rapid  in  all  the 
studies  they  have  undertaken.  The  work  department  has  also  been 
thoroughly  reorganized,  a  society  established  for  the  assistance  of 
blind  workmen,  and  the  wants  of  the  blind  very  thoroughly  cared  for. 

Indeed,  this  school,  while  the  oldest,  is  also,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  training  of  the  blind,  we  give  the  following  statement  of  the  di- 
\ision  of  time,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Paris  institution, 
from  M.  Dufau's  work  "  Des-Aveugles :  The  pupil  rises  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  from  this  time  till  eight,  he  studies  or  works ;  ^ 
eight,  breakfast ;  from  half  past  eight  till  half  past  ten,  classes ;  from 
half  past  ten  to  noon,  study  or  work ;  at  noon,  dinner ;  at  one  o'clock, 
reading  by  divisions,  according  to  age ;  from  half  past  one  to  seven, 
musical  classes,  or  other  studies  and  work,  this  interval  being  only 
broken  by  a  collation,  at  half  past  three;  at  seven,  supper,  after 
which,  study  and  reading  until  nine ;  at  nine  all  go  to  bed.  Each 
repast  is  followed  by  a  half  hour's  recreation.  The  studies  are  thus 
arranged :  Primary  course, — First  year,  reading,  writing  in  points, 
sacred  history,  elements  of  music;  second  year,  French  grammar, 
ancient  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  music,  wind 
or  string  instruments;  third  year,  French  grammar,  Roman  his- 
tory, geography,  arithmetic,  vocalization  and  sin^ng,  piano  and 
other  instruments ;  fourth  year,  grammar,  arithmetic,  national  history, 
history  of  France,  vocalization  and  singing,  instrumental  instruction. 
Migher  course, — First  and  second  years,  rhetoric,  literature,  philosophy, 
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political  geography,  general  history,  geometry,  physics  and  cos- 
mography, harmony,  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments ;  third  and 
£>urth  years,  moral  science,  political  economy,  and  musical  compositions, 
instruction  on  the  organ  or  other  instruments. 

The  tuning  of  pianos  is  added  to  musical  studies,  in  the  last  year, 
"by  those  who  are  destined  to  follow  that  husiness.  Those  who  intend 
to  follow  a  trade,  confine  themselves  to  the  workshop,  during  the 
second  period  of  four  years  studying,  two  hours  a  day  only. 

Among  the  schools  for  the  hlind  on  the  continent,  after  that  at 
Paris,  tliose  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam  and  Lausanne,  have  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation,  for  the  useful  and  thorough  training  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  number  of  eminent  scholars  which  they  have 
graduated. 

^The  British  schools  for  the  blind  have  never  taken  a  high  stand  in 
their  literary  training.  Those  of  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Nor- 
vich  and  York,  devote  more  attention  to  intellectual  culture  than  the 
others ;  but  the  utmost  limit  attained  even  in  these  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  rudiments  of  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  grammar.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  mostly 
confined  to  industrial  pursuits,  basket  and  mat  making,  the  manufac- 
ture of  mattresses,  <fec.  In  the  United  States,  larger  and  more  liberal 
views  have  prevailed.  The  ^*  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,*^  founded  at  Boston,  in  1833,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  energetic  efforts  of  Dr.  Ilowe,  and  the  munificence  of  Col. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  the  blind  an  educa- 
tion, which  should  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life  which  their 
infirmity  might  allow  them  to  fill;  and  the  same  spirit  has  pervaded 
the  teaching  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  and  Jackson- 
\rille  schools,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  smaller  institutions  in 
other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  time  of  instruction  embraces  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  in- 
cludes a  course  in  mathematics  and  belles-lettres,  as  extensive  as  that 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country;  and  a  full  and  thorough 
musical  training.     The  languages  are  not  usually  taught. 

There  are  besides  the  European  Institutions  for  the  blind,  of 
"^hich  we  gave  an  incomplete  list  in  a  previous  number,  [No.  9,  p.  484,] 
of  the  Journal,  the  following,  and  perhaps  some  other  asylums,  indus- 
trial establishments  and  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  in  whick 
instruction  in  reading  or  the  other  branches  of  education,  is  not  required. 
In  many  of  them  the  inmates  are  received  for  life : 

Hospice  de  Quinze-Vingts,  Paris,  has  400  inmates,  600  pensionen, 
income,  $66,000. 
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Society  for  aid  of  Blind  Workmen,  Paris,  20  inmates,  income  in 
1850, 12,860,  expenses,  $1,820. 

Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  at  Vaugirard,  100  inmates. 

Little  Blind  Brothers  of  St  Paul,  near  Paris. 
,     House  of  Labor  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Vienna,  60  inmates,  income, 
$8,000,  expenses,  $7,800. 

Uoepital  for  the  Blind,  Vienna,  on  the  model  of  the  Hospice  Quinze- 
Vingts. 

Industrial  Asylum  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Berlin,  20  inmates. 

The  Cr6che,  or  Hospital  for  Young  Blind  Children,  Berlin. 

Workshop  for  Blind  Laborers,  Berlin. 

Hospital  fur  the  Blind,  Berlin.  )  These  are  asylums  rather 

Hospital  for  the  Blind,  St  Petersburg,  f  than  hospitals. 

Simpson  Hospital  for  Blind  and  Gouty  Persons,  Dublin. 

Molyneux  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  Dublin. 

Limerick  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  Limerick. 

London  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  ^  These  are  departments  of  the  insti- 
London.  j      tution  for  the  blind,  furnishing  a 

Jewish  iVsylum  for  the  Indi-  j      home  and  comforts  to  the  aged 
gent  Blind,  London.     J      and  infirm  blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Amsterdam,  30  inmates. 

Printing  for  the  Blind. — It  was  not  long  after  Ilauy  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  his  blind  pupils,  that  he  became  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  mo^Je  of  printing,  by  which  toucli 
might  supply  the  place  of  sight  to  the  reader;  and  after  revolving 
several  plans  in  his  mind,  accident  finally  suggested  the  best  metho<l. 
Sending  his  pupil  Lesueur  to  his  desk  one  day  for  some  article,  the 
young  man  found  there  a  printed  card  of  invitation,  which  had  re- 
ceived an  unusually  strong  impression ;  passing  his  fingers  over  the 
back  of  the  paper,  he  distinguished  the  letter  0,  and  brought  the 
paper  to  Haiiy  to  show  him  that  he  could  do  so.  The  philanthropist 
aaw  at  a  glance  that  the  principle  of  printing  for  the  blind  w»i 
discovered,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  perfect  the  process.  Ho 
experimented  for  a  long  time  on  the  form  of  letters  best  adapted  to 
be  read  by  touch,  and  finally  adopted  the  Illyrian,  which,  from  the 
square  form  of  the  letter,  seemed  to  ofter  more  distinct  points  of 
recognition  than  any  other ;  but  unfortunately  his  letters  were  too 
large,  and  the  embossing  so  imperfect,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  those 
vrhose  tactile  sensibility  was  defective,  to  read  them.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Guilli6,  adopted  a  diflferent  form  of  letter  in  the  place  of  the 
Illyrian,  and  boasted  greatly  of  the  perfection  of  his  type ;  but  the 
twenty-two  volumes  published  by  him  were  found  illegible  by  the 
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Uind,  and  were  mostly  sold  to  the  shops  for  refuse  paper.  Dr.  Pig* 
nier,  who  succeeded  him,  probably  introduced  the  script  letter,  which, 
with  some  modifications  to  promote  greater  sharpness  of  embossing, 
is  still  used  on  the  continent  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Amster- 
dam and  St.  Petersburg,  in  all  of  which  cities  printing  for  the  blind 
has  been  executed. 

In  England,  Mr.  James  Gall,  Principal  of  the  Edinburg  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  commenced,  in  1826,  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
great  variety  of  alphabets,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which  was  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  blind.  The  alphabet  upon  which  he 
finally  fixed  is  known  as  Gall's  triangular  alphabet  lie  published 
several  small  books  in  it,  but  repeatedly  modified  its  form,  till  at  last 
it  approximated  to  the  Roman  alphabet.  These  books  have  never 
come  into  general  use  among  the  blind,  although  quite  legible. 
They  were  printed  in  1832,  and  the  five  following  years.  A  more  pop- 
ular and  attractive  form  of  letters  was  adopted,  nearly  simultaneously, 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  in  the  former 
country  as  Alston's,  and  in  the  latter  as  the  Philadelphia  letter.  It 
is  the  Roman  capital,  with  a  light  sharp  face,  and  deprived  of  the 
serifs  or  hair  lines,  forming  a  type  analogous  to  that  known  among 
type  founders  and  printers  as  sans-serif.  Dr.  Fry  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  first  to  suggest  its  use  in  England,  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  the 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  had,  at  a  period 
somewhat  earlier,  adopted  it  here.  Dr.  Russ,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  devised  a  phonetic  alphabet  in  1833,  which  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit,  but  did  not  come  into  use  to  any  great 
extent.  The  alphabet  for  the  blind,  which  is  most  generally  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  is  the  Boston  letter,  invented  and  per- 
fected by  Dr.  S.  G.  Ilowe,  the  founder  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Its  peculiarities,  which  it  would  be  easier  to  distinguish  than 
to  describe,  are,  the  angular  form  of  the  letters ;  the  rigid  adherence 
to  what  printers  call  ^Mower  case 'Mettcrs ;  the  marked  distinction 
between  those  which  are  ordinarily  most  nearly  alike  in  form ;  its 
compactness,  and  the  sharpness  and  perfection  of  the  embossing.  On 
account  of  these  qualities,  which  rendered  it  more  easily  legible  by 
the  blind  than  any  other,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  printing,  the  jury 
on  printing,  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  gave  it  their 
preference  over  the  other  styles  of  type  for  the  blind.  The  number 
of  books  in  this  letter  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Dr.  Russ'  invention  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet ;  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  characters  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted  in  printing  for  the  blind,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of 
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large  funds  to  prosecute  the  work;  but  it  has  proved  practicaUy 
a  failure,  because  the  blind  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire these  arbitrary  alphabets  than  the  ordinary  English  letters ;  and 
because  their  use  in  writing  or  reading  would  only  put  them  in  com- 
munication with  the  few  who  had  acquired  these  systems,  and  thus 
would  lead  to  the  greater  isolation  of  the  blind  as  a  class. 

Three  of  these  alphabets  have  been  put  forth  in  England,  and  in 
each  there  have  been  several  books,  (tlie  Scriptures  among  the 
number,)  published,  and  each  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  advance  on 
every  previous  method  of  teaching  the  blind.  They  are  known  as 
Lucas',  Fresre's  and  Moon's,  the  inventors  being  principals,  respectively, 
of  the  Bristol,  London  and  Blackheath,  and  Brighton  Asylums  for 
the  Blind. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  here  a  reference  to  an  ingenious  apparatus 
used  as  a  substitute  for  books  and  manuscripts,  which  was  the  joint 
invention  of  two  blind  men,  Me^ssrs.  Macbeath  and  Milue  of  the  Edin- 
burg  Institution,  in  1830.  We  allude  to  the  string  alphabet;  a 
mode  of  designating,  by  the  form  and  distance  of  knots,  on  a  cord, 
thd  different  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  this  invention,  though  cumbrous 
and  capable  of  material  improvement,  was,  for  many  years,  in  use  in 
the  Edinburg  Institution,  though  never  generally  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  great  cost  of  printing  books  for  the  blind,  in  consequence  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  small  editions  required,  has  rendered  the  supply, 
very  scanty,  aside  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  text-books  in  use  in 
the  different  institutions.  There  were  in  1856  but  forty-six  miscella- 
neous books  in  English,  printed  in  relief,  unless  we  include  those 
printed  in  the  arbitrary  characters,  which  aside  from  the  Scriptures, 
amounted  to  nine  volumes  more.  Many  of  them  are  quite  small, 
some  comprising  only  a  very  few  pages ;  yet  these  fifty-five  volumes, 
if  sold  at  actual  cost,  would  amount  to  about  seventy  dollars.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  for  a  fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  books 
for  the  blind. 

The  variety  of  books,  published  for  the  blind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  still  smaller.  The  French  catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  contains,  besides  the  necessary  text-books,  only  a  very  few 
religious  books,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  The  Dutch  catalogue  has  but 
twelve  volumes  in  all,  several  of  which  are  single  books  of  the 
Scriptures ;  nor  are  the  others  more  extensive. 

The  printing  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  seems  a  necessity,  from 
the  resource  which  it  furnishes  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  of 
them,  has  been  a  very  expensive  and  difficult  matter,  so  much  so^ 
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that  music  is  to  a  very  great  extent  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupils  of  blind  institutions.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated,  by  an 
ingenious  system,  invented  by  a  French  teacher  in  the  institution  at 
Paris,  himself  blind,  M.  Louis  Braille. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  extremely  difficult  of  solution,  to 
teach  the  blind  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  themselves  should  be  able  to  read  what  they  had  written. 
By  a  very  simple  apparatus,  they  could  be  taught  to  write  with  con- 
siderable rapidity ;  but  the  words  once  committed  to  paper  would  be 
lost  to  them ;  tangible  inks,  intaglio  type,  pin  type,  a  small  printing 
apparatus,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in  some  respect  objection- 
able. M.  Ch.  Barbier,  in  1825,  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  with 
points,  in  which  he  represented,  by  certain  arrangements  of  points, 
about  forty  sounds.  His  plan  was  faulty,  both  as  a  phonetic  system, 
and  a  system  of  writing,  requiring  as  it  did,  the  use  of  ten  or  twelve 
points  for  almost  every  sound.  M.  Louis  Braille  modified  Barbier^s 
system  completely,  rendering  it  far  more  simple,  and  representing  by 
each  character  some  letter  or  combination  of  letters.  His  plan  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  fundamental  signs  comprising  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  none  of  these  consist  of  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  four  dots.  A  second  series  is  formed  by  placing  one  dot 
at  the  left  of  each  fundamental  sign ;  a  third  by  placing  two  dots 
under  each  sign ;  a  fourth  by  placing  one  under  the  right  side  of 
each.  By  prefixing  a  character  comprised  of  three  dots,  the  first  ten 
are  used  as  figures ;  by  prefixing  another  the  last  seven  of  the  funda- 
mental signs  represent  musical  characters,  and  here,  by  a  sign  peculiar 
to  each  octave,  he  avoids  the  necessity  of  designating  the  key  to  each 
musical  sentence.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  board  in  a  frame  like 
that  of  a  double  slate,  the  surface  of  which  is  grooved  horizontally, 
and  vertically,  by  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  on  this  the  paper 
is  fastened,  by  shutting  down  the  upper  half  of  the  frame,  and  the 
points  are  made  with  an  awl  or  bodkin  tlirough  a  piece  of  tin  per- 
forated with  six  holes,  -^  of  an  inch  apart.  The  peiforations  are  made 
from  right  to  left,  in  order  that  the  writing  when  reversed  may  be 
read  from  lefl  to  right  This  system  has  been  introduced  into  the 
French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Swedish  and  Dutch  schools  in 
Europe,  the  New  York,  Maryland  and  Illinois  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Rio 
Janeiro. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  instruction  for  the  blind,  music 
hai  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  them.  To  many  it  furnished  the 
means  of  support;  for  the  blind  have  often,  from  their  sensitiveness 
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Lowell  Mason,  who  is  identified  with  the  advancement  of  musical  ed- 
ucation in  this  country,  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  January  8th,  1792. 
He  early  manifested  a  great  love  for  music,  and  sung,  and  played  on 
various  instruments,  almost  instinctively.  In  early  youth,  he  com- 
menced teaching ;  for  which,  also,  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where,  although  engaged  in  other  occupations,  the  teaching 
of  music,  and  the  conducting  of  choirs  and  musical  associations,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  leading  objects  of  his  attention.  During 
bis  residence  in  Savannah,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  Sabbath 
School  teaching,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  school, — the  only  one  at  that  time,  in  the  city ;  and  in  which 
all  the  different  Christian  denominations  united.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  this  school,  that  he  formed  those  habits  of  intercourse  with 
children,  which  afterward  proved  so  valuable,  when  teadiing  became 
the  daily  occupation  of  his  life,  in  the  wide  sphere  of  musical 
instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

In  1821,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Church  Mu- 
sic, of  which  Dr.  Mason  was  the  sole  editor,  was  first  published ;  and, 
n  few  years  afterward,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  had  been, 
for  some  time,  engaged  in  efforts  to  introduce  improvements  in  church 
music, — some  of  whom  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Uason,  and  with  the  successful  results  of  his  musical  labors,  took 
measures  to  obtain  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  Proposals  were  accordingly  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston, 
^hich  were  finally  accepted ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  took  up 
Lis  residence  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Mason  now  commenced  the  extensive  teaching  of  vocal  music 
in  classes,  introducing,  at  once,  that  feature  in  musical  teaching,  which 
had  been  but  little  Imown  before,  but  which  he  had  successfully  pur« 
sued  in  Savannahf  the  instruction  of  children ;  training  their  voices 
especially  to  the  performance  of  the  alto  part  in  choral  music  These 
efforts  were  highly  sucoesafbl :  they  resulted  in  the  awakemng  c(  i^ 
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very  general  interest  in  musical  instruction,  and  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  music  into  schools,  as  an  educational  study. 

Dr.  Mason  had  already  established  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
teacher,  both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  which  he  had  now 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  when  an  event  occurred, 
which  not  only  changed  his  whole  manner  of  teaching,  but  which  led 
him  to  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of 
musical  instruction,  than  he  had  before  entertained,  and  to  juster  con- 
ceptions of  the  whole  theory  of  education,  as  resting  on  a  rational 
and  philosophical  basis.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  ho  had  now  be- 
come acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  principles  of  instruction, 
as  developed  by  Pestalozzi,  which,  although  at  first  with  great  reluct- 
ance, he  at  length  thoroughly  embraced,  and  has,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  constantly  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully illustrated. 

For  this  clearer  light  on  the  subject  of  education,  Dr.  Mason  was 
indebted  to  the  enlightened  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance,  in  all  edu- 
cational improvements,  of  the  late  William  C.  Woodbridge,  so  ex- 
tensively known,  not  only  as  a  geographer  but  as  an  educator,  whoee 
labors,  in  both  capacities,  mark  one  of  the  prominent  eras  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  while  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instnictiom 
although  like  Pestalozzi,  he  had  given  little  personal  attention  to  the 
subject  of  music,  became,  from  his  own  observation  of  its  excellent 
influence  on  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  an  schools  in  general,  and  especially 
in  the  institution  of  Fellenberg,  at  Ilofwyl,  thoroughly  convinced 
.  of  its  importance  as  a  school  exercise  and  an  educational  influence. 
He  accordingly  procured  all  the  information  in  his  power  respecting 
it,  and  obtained  the  most  approved  text-books  of  school  or  claa 
voice-exercises  and  songs,  as  well  as  of  elementary  treatises  on  mosical 
instruction.  Among  these  were  the  admirable  songs  of  Nageli^  and 
the  treatise  by  M.  T.  Pfeiflfer  and  H.  G.  Nageli,  published  at  Leipzig, 
1810,  entitled  ^^  Gesanf/hildun^slchre  nach  Pestalozzisclien  Grundid' 
tzen^  These  books  by  Nageli  and  others,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  particular  reference  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  song  in  moral 
culture  and  the  training  of  the  affections,  Mr.  Woodbridge  not  only 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mason,  but  was  at  the  trouble,  himself, 
to  translate  them,  in  part,  and  to  furnish  such  explanations  and  direc- 
tions as  he  had  received  personally  from  Pfeiflfer,  Nageli,  Kr&ii, 
Fellenberg,  Kubler,  Gersbach,  and  others. 

To  those  vho  know,  from  their  own  experience,  how  diflScnlt  it  is 
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for  one  who  hafi^  for  many  years,  been  successful  as  a  teacber,  and  has, 
therefore,  great  confidence  in  some  metbod  of  bis  own,  to  substitute 
for  it  that  of  another,  to  tboso  who  have  observed  tbe  slow  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  tbe  true  art  and  science  of  teaching,  notwith- 
Atanding  the  greatly  increased  attention  wbicb  has  been  given  to  tbe 
subject  of  education,  for  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century,— to  those  who 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  tbe  principles  of  Colbum's  Arithmetic, 
which  were  derived  from  Pestalozzi,  are  still  rejected  by  many  teachers, 
it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  it  was,  at  first,  no  easy  thing  to  convince 
I>r.  Mason  that  tbe  new  method  was  preferable  to  that  of  foregoing 
rules,  signs,  tables,  and  definitions,  to  be  committed  to  memory  from 
a  printed  tabular  or  book  form,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, and  inUie  use  of  which  he  had  attained  to  such  success.    But 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  untiring:  they  were  pei'severed 
in  with  such  a  constancy,  zeal,  and  good  humor,  that,  at  last.  Dr. 
Mason  consented  to  a  proposed  experiment  of  teaching  a  class,  after 
the  Pestalozzian  manner,  provided  one  could  be  found  for  the  special 
purpose.    Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  subject,  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a  large  class,  of  about  two 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  express  view  of  bringing  the 
new  method  to  the  test  of  experience.    The  lessons  were  carefully 
prepared,  at  first,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  were 
given  by  Dr.  Mason,  with  a  success  vastly  greater  than  bad  ever  before 
attended  any  of  his  efibrts.     He  was  fully  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility and  tbe  fitness  of  the  new  metbod,  as  a  mode  of  instruction 
appealing  to  reason  and  common  sense,  not  less  than  to  theory  and 
truth,  on  educational  principles.    The  same  mode  of  teaching  be  soon 
began  to  apply  to  juvenile  classes,  and  with  success  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  adult  class  referred  to  above. 

In  1830,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of 
Education,"  in  tbe  State  Ilouse  in  Boston.  Illustrations  were  given 
by  a  daflB  of  Dr.  Mason's  pupils.  A  wider  and  more  important  field 
of  instruction  was  now  opened,  than  had  before  been  contemplated. 
Dr.  Mason's  juvenile  classes, — which  had  already  been  taught  gratuit- 
ously, for  several  years ;  he  furnishing  not  only  the  tuition  but  also 
the  room,  fuel,  and  all  needful  school  apparatus, — ^now  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  to  such  extent  that  thousands  of  children,  of 
both  sexes,  received  more  or  less  instruction  in  singing,  and  in  the 
Imowledge  of  music  These  classes  were  taught  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  attend:  two  or  three  classes, sometimes  numl 
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altogether,  from  one  to  five  hundred  children,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  successive  hours  on  the  same  day.  The  first  juvenile  concerts  fol- 
lowed. These  were  given  by  choirs  of  children,  so  numerous  as  to 
fill  the  galleries  of  the  Bowdoin  street  church. 

Dr.  Mason  was  now  joined  in  these  labors  by  Mr.  George  James 
Webb;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  whole  amount 
received,  as  the  proceeds  of  all  the  juvenile  concerts,  was  given  to 
some  charity  ;  neither  of  the  instructors  receiving  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation whatever  for  their  labors,  until  after  the  formation  of  the  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  which,  in  part,  at  least  grew  out  of  these  efforts. 

The  subject  of  music  in  schools  was  now  taken  up  in  good  earnest, 
by  some  of  tlie  best  educators  and  teachers  of  Boston  ;  and  instruc- 
tion in  singing  was  introduced,  almost  simultaneously,  into  the  Mount 
Vernon  School,  (female,)  under  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  the  Chauncy- 
Ilall  School,  (male,)  under  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  the  Monitorial 
School,  (female,)  under  Mr.  George  W.  Fowle. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the 
progress  and  wider  diffusion  of  musical  instruction  and  its  genial  in- 
fluences, either  on  the  character  of  education,  or  on  the  improving 
and  extending  taste  for  music  in  the  community  at  large.  We  can 
merely  glance  at  the  auspicious  establishment  of  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  music,  as  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction,  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  whence  it 
rapidly  extended  throughout  New  England  and  the  Union^ 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Webb,  various  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  musical  education,  by  the 
formation  of  permanent  classes,  the  association  of  church  choirs,  the 
establishment  of  lectures,  the  periodical  appointment  of  concerts, 
schools  for  instrumental  music,  and  the  yet  more  extensive  intro- 
duction of  vocal  music  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Wo  must  not  omit,  in  this  connection,  to  state  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  very  first  regular  Teachers'  Institutes  ever  held  in  our  country, 
was  that  held  in  Boston,  in  August,  1834,  by  the  Academy,  for  "in- 
struction in  the  methods  of  teaching  music."  In  this  class,  which 
was  annually  continued  up  to  the  year  1852,  the  Pestalozzian  method 
of  teaching  vocal  music  in  classes,  was  regularly  explained  and 
illustrated.  Similar  classes  for  teachers  were  soon  established  in 
various  places ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact  that  Pestalozzian 
teaching  came  to  be  very  extensively,  though  erroneously,  regarded  as 
merely  a  method  of  musical  instruction,  rather  than  one  of  universal 
application  to  all  branches  of  study,  in  all  stages  of  their  progress. 
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lo  1837,  Dr.  Mason  visited  Europe,  for  the  principal  purp^  of 
making  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  hest  systems  of  teach- 
ing music  in  actual  use  abroad.  In  Paris,  he  found  Wilhelm's  method 
iu  use,  and  popular  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  its  author ;  but  this 
lieiog  based  entirely  on  those  principles  which  Dr.  Mason  had,  some 
years  before,  reluctantly  been  compelled  by  his  convictions  to  aban- 
don, and  being  merely  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  mechanical 
training,  could  lay  no  claim  to  his  attention.  In  Wurtemberg  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Switzerland,  he  became  ac(]uainted  with  Kubler, 
Gersbach,  Fellenberg,  and  others ; — Pestalozzi  and  Nageli  were  no 
more.  The  three  first  named  pursued,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
inductive  method ;  and,  from  the  observation  of  their  modes  of 
teaching,  and  from  personal  communication  with  them,  he  became 
more  familiar  with  its  practical  application  to  music  and  to  school 
studies  generally. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Mason  had  ample  opportunities  for 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  inductive  teaching,  in  extensive  appli- 
cation to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  classes ;  and  his  methods 
may  not  unjustly  be  mentioned  as  more  rigorously  exact  and  philo- 
sophically just  than  even  those  adopted  in  the  schools  abroad  in  which 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Pestalozzi  himself^  though  fully 
I'onnnced  of  the  value  of  music,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  was  as  little  systematic  in  the  practical  and  executive 
part  of  teaching  as  iu  other  branches,  and  attempted  nothing  beyond 
a  rudimental  outline,  suggestive  rather  than  methodical,  and  designed 
to  be  carried  out  by  others  possessed  of  a  more  patient  spirit  of  ap- 
plication, or  of  greater  tact  and  skill..  The  suggestive  views  of  Pes- 
talozzi, Dr.  Mason  has  carried  further,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
teacher  has  ever  done ;  and,  through  his  exertions,  the  soundness  and 
practicability  of  these  views,  not  less  than  their  theoretic  truth,  have 
been  brought  to  the  thorough  test  of  daily  experience  in  his  teaching, 
which  was  gratuitously  conducted,  as  an  experiment,  for  one  entire 
year,  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  previous  to  its  general 
introduction,  under  his  personal  direction,  in  these  schools,  aiid  in  the 
classes  of  the  Academy.  Another  sphere  of  extensive  experience  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  Dr.  Mason's  application  of  Pestalozzian 
principles  to  the  processes  of  instruction,  has  been  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers*  Institutes,  which  he  has  attended,  as  lecturer 
aod  instructor  in  music,  from  the  commencement,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  secretaryship,  also,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Sears,  and,  thus  far,  that  of  the  present  Secretary,  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Na  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]— 10. 
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Boutin.  In  this  form  of  teaching,  Dr.  Mason  peculiarly  excels. 
Ilis  long  continued  experience  as  a  practical  teacher,  his  rare  tact  in 
developing  the  vital  j)rinciples  of  instruction  in  the  simplest  and 
happiest  manner,  his  endless  variety  of  illustrations,  his  indefiiligable 
perseverance  in  tracking  and  exposing  errors  in  thought  or  in  theory, 
his  gonial  and  humane  humor,  his  playful  sallies  of  wit,  his  kindly 
sympathy  with  youth  and  childhood,  his  gentle  yet  impressive  moni- 
tory hints,  and  occasional  grave  reflections,  give  him  an  indescribable 
power  over  his  audience ;  while  the  perfect  simplicity  and  strictly 
elementary  character  of  his  instructions  evince  the  depths  to  which  he 
has  penetrated,  in  tracing  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  teaching. 
Nor  is  his  success  limited  to  the  single  department  which,  in  the 
sessions  of  the  institutes,  falls  nominally  under  his  special  care.  His 
wide  and  comprehensive  views  embrace  the  whole  field  of  education, 
and  all  its  proniiuent  subjects.  The  remark  was  justly  made  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  that  it  was  well  worth  any  young  teacher's  while 
to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Mason ;  for  in  it  he  would 
hear  a  moi=it  instructive  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  all  teaching, 
as  well  as  that  of  instruction  in  music. 

In  1855,  the  University  of  New  York  recognized  the  value  of  Dr. 
Mason's  labors  in  his  more  immediate  professional  sphere,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music ; — the  first 
instance  of  such  a  degree  being  conferred  by  an  American  university; 
and  Dr.  Mason  being  the  first  American  who  ever  received  such  an 
honor  from  any  quarter. 

Dr.  Mason  owes  his  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  pursued  his  long  and  arduous  career  as  a  teacher,  not  merely 
with  an  unparalled  success,  which  has  justly  raised  him  to  eminence,  but 
on  broad  and  generous  principles  elevated  far  above  all  barely  technical 
or  mechanical  skill,  displayed  in  mere  flexibility  of  voice  or  dexterity 
of  finger.  It  is  as  an  enlightened  educator,  who  distinctly  perceives 
and  eloquently  pleads  for  the  value  and  the  power  of  music,  as  an 
influence  on  human  culture,  that  he  stands  prominently  before  his 
country  as  one  of  its  noble  benefactors.  And  most  asssuredly  he  has 
already  reaped  a  large  share  of  that  reward  of  grateful  feeling  which 
future  generations  will  yet  more  fully  express,  as  the  children  in  our 
common  schools,  and  the  worshipers  in  our  churches,  continue  to 
repeat  the  strains  of  chaste  melody  and  skillful  harmony  for  which  our 
whole  community  stands  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  labors  of  his  daily 
life. 

The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in   his   instructive   methods  of  developing  the   elements  of  all 
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culture,  as  well  as  of  music,  arc  deeply  appreciated  by  tbe  multitude 
of  young  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listen iug  to  his 
skillful  expositions  of  theory  and  practice,  in  all  their  relations  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  teacher^s  life.  The  method  which  he  has  pursued 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  of  signal  service  in  drawing  out, 
to  a  degree  unknown  before,  the  proper  distinction  existing  in  the 
generic  vocal  principle  of  speech  and  song,  and  the  relation  which  the 
two-fold  form  sustains  to  itself,  in  its  component  elements.  He  has 
been  peculiarly  successful  in  inculcating  the  beauty  of  a  finished 
articulation  in  song,  and  that  of  true  expression  in  the  tones  of 
emotion.  While  occupied  with  the  claims  oi  sound,  however,  he  has 
always  recognized  those  of  number  and  form,  as  correlatives  in  the 
processes  of  culture.  lie  has  never  pleaded  the  cause  of  music  exclu- 
bively,  but  always  set  it  forth  in  its  happy  influence  on  all  other 
departments  of  mental  discipline  and  development. 

Dr.  Mason^s  influence,  through  his  published  works,  not  less  than 
his  personal  instructions,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to 
the  cultivation  of  purity  of  taste,  as  an  important  element  not  only 
in  the  aesthetic  relations  of  musical  art,  but  in  all  those  of  high,  moral 
culture  and  true  elevation  of  character.  The  judgment  and  care  with 
which,  in  this  relation,  his  selections  of  school  songs  have  been  com- 
piled, are  beyond  praise.  He  has  furnished,  in  those  unpretending 
little  volumes,  a  treasury  of  the  best  simple  melodies  of  many  lands, 
as  these  have  been  presented  by  eminent  masters  who  have  conde- 
scended, (or  rather  risen,)  to  meet  the  heart  of  childhood  in  its  thirst 
for  song ;  and  these  beautiful  strains  of  music  he  has  accompanied 
with  words  which  speak  of  nature,  of  life,  and  of  God,  in  the  purest 
forms  of  sentiment.  To  feel  the  full  value  of  his  labors  in  this  de- 
partment, we  have  but  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  low  and 
degrading  character  of  too  many  of  our  popular,  and  even  our  school 
songs.  The  noble  office  and  mission  of  music,  as  an  intended  refiner 
and  purifier  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Mason  has  never  overlooked.  Well  has 
he  said, 

''We  fear  tliat  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  music  in  school  is 
regarded  not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  study,  but  as  a  mere 
recreation  or  amusement.  Valuable  as  it  may  be,  even  in  this  view, 
we  feel  certain  that,  when  introduced  into  schools,  music  should  be 
made  a  study,  not  only  in  itself  considered,  but  as  a  correlative  to  all 
school  pursuits,  and  occupations.  Unless  the  pupils  are  made  more 
cheerful,  happy,  kind,  and  studious,  by  the  music  lesson,  it  is  not 
properiy  given ;  for  these  are  some  of  the  results  which  music  was 
obnouslj  designed  to  secure." 
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UST  or  FUBUCATIONS  BT  LOWELL  ICABOV. 

Juvenile^  or  School  Books. 

JUYEinLB  PSALMTST,   BOfitOD,  1829. 

JcTYENiLE  Lyre,  [the  first  book  of  School  Songs  pablished  in  this  Qoontij,] 

Boston,  1830. 
Manual  of  iNSTRucnoN  is  tub  Elements  of  Vocal  Mnsio,  Boston,  1834 
Juvenile  Sinoinq  School,  Boston,  1835. 
SABBATn  School  Songs,  Boston,  1836. 
Sabbath  School  Harp,  Boston,  1837. 
Juvenile  Songster,  London,  1838. 
Juvenile  Music  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Boston,  1839. 
Boston  School  Song  Book,  Boston,  1840. 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Sinuri:s,  Boston,  1840. 
American  Sabbath  School  Singing  Book,  Pliiladdphia,  1843. 
Song  Book  of  the  School  liooM,  Boston,  1845. 
Primary  School  Song  Book,  Boston,  1846. 
The  Noiul\l  Singer,  [four-port  Songs,]  New  York,  1856. 

Glee  BookSf  dhc 

'*Thb  Musical  Library,  &c.,  Boston,  1835. 
-^UE  Boston  Glee  Book,  Boston,  1833. 
•I'liB  Odeon,  Boston,  1839. 
The  Gentlemen's  Glee  Book,  Boston,  1842. 
♦The  Vocalist,  Boston,  1844. 
*TuB  Glee  Hive,  Boston,  1851. 

Sacred  and  Church  Music  Books. 

The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  or  Church  Music,  Boeton, 

1822. 
The  Choir,  or  Union  Collection,  Boston,  1833. 
The  Boston  Academy  Collection,  Boston,  183G 
Lyra  Sacra,  Boston,  1837. 
Occasional  Psalmody,  Boston,  1837. 
Songs  of  Asaph,  Boston,  1838. 
Boston  Anthem  Book,  Boston,  1839. 
The  Seraph,  Boston,  1838. 
The  Modern  Psalmist,  Boston,  1839. 
The  Carmina  Sacra,  Boston,  1841. 

The  Boston  Academy  CoiiLECTiON  of  Choruses,  Boston,  1844. 
♦The  Psaltery,  Boston,  1845. 

The  National  Psalmist,  Boston,  1848. 

♦Cantica  Laudis,  Boston,  1860. 

♦The  Boston  Chorus  Book,  Boston,  185L 
The  New  Carmina  Sacra,  Boston,  1852. 
The  Home  Book  of  Psalmody,  London,  1852. 
The  Hallelujah,  New  York,  1854. 

Many  smaller  works  and  single  pieces  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
*  PubliiheU  in  connection  with  Mr.  Georse  JamM  Webb. 
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m.   HISTORY  OP  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

B7  EABL  YON  RAUHER. 


Is  no  department  of  literature  is  the  English  Language,  as  com- 
pared with  the  German  or  French,  so  deficient,  as  in  the  History, 
Biography,  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  ohjects  of  this  Journal,  and  in  addition  to  inde- 
pendent treatises  on  the  history  and  condition  of  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  education  in  different  countries,  we  propose  to  give  a  living 
interest  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  of  instruction 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  in  the  same  country,  by  a  series 
of  biographies  of  eminent  teachers,  educators,  and  promoters  of  edu- 
cation. In  these  sketches  we  shall  draw  largely  on  the  ^^ History  of 
Pedapoffics"*  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  a  standard  work  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  Germany. 

Karl  von  Raumer,  was  bom  at  Worlitz,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1783.  Until  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  was  under  private  instruction  at  homo ;  was  then,  with  his 
brother,  (Frederic,  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Prussia,)  placed  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin; 
in  1801,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  to  study  law ;  in 
1803,  to  Halle,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wolf  and  Steffens,  and  in 
1805,  to  Freiberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy under  Werner.  After  exploring  the  mountain  chains  in  Germany 
and  France,  he  went  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1808  to  prosecute 
his  geological  studies,  where  a  change  in  his  plans  of  life  occurred, 
which  he  thus  describes  in  a  chapter  of  his  published  lectures  on 
education : 

"At  Paris  my  views  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  future  occupation  of  my 
life  underwent  a  great  change,  which  was  brought  aboat  by  two  different 
cauaos.  For  one  tl^g,  I  had  learnt  by  my  own  experience  how  little  a  single 
individual  is  able  to  accomplish  for  the  science  of  mineralogy,  even  if  he  goes 
to  work  with  the  best  will  and  the  most  toilsome  industry ;  that  it  required, 
tnudi  mora,  the  united,  intelligent  and  persevering  labors  of  many,  in  order  to 
pUB  drom  a  mere  belief  in  the  laws  of  mineralogy  to  an  actual  perception  of  their 
operation  in  mountain  chains.  I  thus  became  convinced  that  wo  ought  not  to 
Woik  for  science  as  individuals,  but  that  wo  should,  after  passing  through  our 
^wn  apprenticeship,  instruct  others  and  train  tliem  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 
Xlow  much  more  uaeAil  is  it,  thought  I,  to  produce  one  new  workman  than  one 

*Ottekiehte  der  PUdag^ik  torn  Wiederaufbfiiktn  kUutiteher  atudien  bia  au4  unrtn  %tit 
iiloliCVt,  18C7.    3  volt. 
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ginglo  new  work,  seeing  that  the  former  can  execute  many  works,  and  even 
train  other  workmen.  This  conviction  cauHed  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
question  of  education.  But  a  second  cause  operated  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
produce  the  same  result.  The  sad  time  tliat  had  passed  since  1806  had  ejected 
me  with  horror  and  dismay;  it  had  made  me  wish  to  shun  the  society  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  had  quite  disposed  mo  to  give  myself  up  to  the  most  solitary  re- 
searches among  the  mountains.  This  disposition  was  strengthened  at  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  the  haughty  despisers  of  our  German  fatherland.  But  it  was  here, 
too,  where  hope  first  da\\'ned  within  me,  where  a  solitary  light  beamed  toward 
mo  through  the  darkness  of  night.  1  re^id  Peslidozzi,  and  what  Fichte  says,  in 
his  'Addresses  to  the  Gorman  Nation,'  about  Pcitalozzi  and  education.  The 
thought,  that  a  new  and  better  Genuany  must  rise  from  the  niins  of  the  old  one*, 
that  youthful  blossoms  must  spring  from  the  mouldering  soil,  took  strong  hold 
of  me.  In  this  manner,  there  awoke  within  mo  a  determination  to  visit  Pesta- 
lozzi  at  Yverdun. 

Fichte  3  Addresses  had  great  influence  on  me.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
the  brave  man  pointed  out  to  his  Berlin  hearers  in  what  way  they  might  cast 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  renew  and  strengthen  their  nationality. 

Ho  promised  deliverance  especially  through  a  national  educatitm  of  the 
Germans,  which  ho  indicated  as  the  commencement  of  nn  entire  reformation  of 
the  human  race,  by  which  the  spirit  should  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  tlesh.  To  the  question,  to  which  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  actual 
world  he  would  annex  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  new  education,  Fichte  an- 
swered, *To  the  course  of  instniction  which  has  been  invented  and  brought 
forward  by  Ilenry  Pestalozzi,  and  which  is  now  being  successfully  ciirried  out 
under  his  direction.' 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  Pestalozzi,  and  compares  him  with  Luther,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  his  love  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  His  innncdiate  object, 
says  Fichte,  was  to  help  these  by  means  of  education,  but  he  had  produced 
something  higher  than  a  scheme  of  popular  education, — lie  had  i)roduced  a  plan 
of  national  education  which  sliould  embrace  all  classes  of  society. 

Further  on  he  expresses  himself  in  his  peculiar  manner  on  the  subject  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  which  he  criticises.  Ho  takes  exception  to  Pestalozzi's 
view  of  language,  namely,  'as  a  means  of  raising  mankind  ttom  dim  perceptions 
to  clear  ideas,'  and  to  the  Book  for  Mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly 
recK)mmend8  the  development  of  bodily  skill  and  dexterity  propased  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  make  the  whole  nation  fit  for 
military  service,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a  standing  army.  Like  Pes- 
tiilozzi,  he  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  skill  necessary  for  gaining  a  hveliliood, 
as  a  condition  of  an  honorable  political  existence. 

He  especially  insists  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  State  to  charge  itself  with  edu- 
cation. He  spoke  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
ileoply  humUiated  by  the  unhappy  war  of  the  preceding  years,  and  in  tho  most 
hoj»eless  period  of  Germany's  historj'. 

'Would  that  the  state,*  he  said  to  a  Prussian  audience,  among  whom  wero 
several  high  olficera  of  state,  *  would  look  its  present  peculiiir  condition  steadil}' 
in  the  lace,  and  acknowledge  to  itself  what  that  condition  really  is ;  would  that 
it  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  remains  for  it  no  other  sphere  in  which  it 
can  act  and  resolve  as  an  independent  State,  except  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation ;  that,  unless  it  is  absolutely  determined  to  do  nothuag,  this  is  now  all 
it  can  do ;  but  that  tho  merit  of  doing  this  would  be  conceded  to  it  undiminished 
and  unenvied.  That  we  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  an  active  resistance,  was 
before  presupposed  ua  obvious,  and  as  acknowledged  by  every  one.  How  then 
can  wo  defend  our  continued  existence,  obtained  by  submission,  again.st  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life  7  In  no  other  way  than  by 
resolving  not  to  livo  for  ourselves,  and  by  acting  up  to  this  resolution;  by 
raising  up  a  worthy  posterity,  and  by  preserving  our  own  existence  solely  in 
order  that  w©  may  accomplish  this  object.  If  wo  had  not  this  first  object  of 
life,  what  else  were  there  for  us  to  do  ?  Our  constitutions  will  bo  made  lor  ua, 
the  alliances  which  wo  are  to  form,  and  the  direction  in  which  our  military  re- 
sources shall  be  applied,  will  be  indicated  to  us,  a  statute-book  will  be  lent  to 
UH,  even  the  administration  of  justice  will  sometimes  be  taken  out  of  our  Lands; 
wo  Bball  he  relieved  of  all  those  cares  for  the  next  years  to  come.    Education 
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alone  has  not  been  thought  of;  if  wo  are  Recking  for  an  occupation,  let  us  seize 
thidl  We  may  expect  that  in  this  occupation  we  shall  bo  left  undisturbecL  I 
hoi>e,  (perhaps  I  deceive  myselC  but  a.s  I  have  only  this  hope  still  to  live  for,  I 
can  not  ceantd  to  hope,)  that  I  convince  somo  Germans,  and  that  I  shall  bring 
them  to  seo  that  it  is  education  alone  which  can  save  us  from  all  the  evils  by 
which  we  are  oppressed.  I  count  especially  on  this,  as  a  fiivorablc  circumstance, 
that  our  need  will  have  rendered  us  more  disposed  to  attentive  observation  and 
wrioos  reflection  than  we  were  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity.  Foreign  lands 
have  other  consolations  and  other  remedies;  it  is  not  to  be  ex])ected  that  they 
would  pay  any  attention,  or  give  any  credit  to  this  idea,  should  it  ever  reach 
them ;  I  will  much  rather  hope  that  it  will  bo  a  rich  source  of  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  their  journals,  if  they  ever  learn  that  any  one  promLsoa  himself  ho 
great  things  from  education/ 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  deep  an  impression  such  words  made  on  me, 
as  I  read  them  in  Paris,  tlie  imperial  seat  of  tyranny,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy,  caused  by  the  ignominious  slavery  of  my  poor 
beloved  country.  There  also  I  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Postalozzi's 
work,  *How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.'  The  passages  of  deep  pathos  in 
the  book  took  powerful  hold  of  my  mind,  the  new  and  great  ideas  excited  strong 
hopes  in  me ;  at  that  time  I  was  carried  away  on  the  wings  of  those  hop(;s  over 
Pestalozzi's  errors  and  failures,  and  I  had  not  the  experience  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  detect  these  easilv,  and  to  examine  them  critically. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  the  *  Report  to  the  Parents  on  the  state  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Institution ;'  it  removed  every  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  my  boldest  hopes  reahzed.  lloreuiwn,  I  immediately  resolved 
to  go  to  Yverdun,  which  appeared  to  mo  a  green  oasi.s,  full  of  fresh  and  living 
springs,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  of  my  native  land,  on  which  rested  the 
curse  of  Napoleon." 

At  an  age  when  most  men,  of  his  acknowledged  ability  and  schol- 
arship, are  only  thinking  of  securing  a  civil  employment,  which  shall 
bring  both  riches  and  honor,  Von  Raumer  hastened  to  Pestalozzi  at 
Yverdun,  where  he  devoted  him.self,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  a  study 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  as  illustrated 
by  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

Returning  from  Switzerland,  in  May,  1810,  Von  Raumer  accepted 
an  appointment  of  regular  professor  at  Ilalle,  with  a  handsome 
salary ;  but,  not  finding  the  pleasure  he  anticipated  in  his  professorial 
lectures,  he  soon  after  gave  up  the  post,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a 
private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  strove  to  realize  his  own  ideal 
of  an  educational  institution.  In  tliis  enterprise  he  was  not  so  imme- 
diately successful  as  he  hoped  to  be.  In  1822  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Eappellmeister  Reichardt,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
tamed  to  academic  life  by  accepting  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
natural  history,  at  Erlangen.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  occasional  lectures  on  the  ^*  History 
of  Pedagogy  from  the  revival  of  classical  learning  to  our  own  time/' 
These  lectures  were  subsequently  published  in  tliree  parts — the  first 
of  which  was  issued  in  ]  843.  Of  the  origin  and  plan  of  the  work 
the  author  thus  speaks  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  edition  iu 
1846. 

"Thit  work  has  grown  out  of  &  series  of  lectures,  upon  the  history  of  education, 
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wliich  I  dolivored,  in  1822,  at  llalle,  and  several  yoars  later,   from  1838  to 
1 842,  at  Erknf^m. 

The  reader  may  inquire,  how  it  was  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  this 
subject?  If  he  sliould,  it  will  perhaps  be  suflicicnt  to  say  in  reply,  that  durin}^ 
the  thirty-one  years  of  my  professorship,  I  have  not  merely  interested  myself  in 
llie  scitnice  to  which  my  time  was  devoted,  but  also  in  its  convsponding  art^  and 
this  the  more,  because  much  of  the  instruction  which  I  gave  was  additional  t) 
my  regular  lectures,  and  imimrted  in  the  way  of  dialogue.  Tliis  method  stimu- 
lated my  own  thoughts  too,  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  induced  as  early  as  the 
year  1819  to  publish  many  didactical  essays,  and  subsequently,  a  manual  for  in- 
struction in  Natural  Hist  or}'.  But  were  1  called  upon  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation, it  would  be  necess'iry  for  me  to  relate  the  many  experiences  of  my 
somewhat  eventful  life,  both  from  my  pstssive  yeju^  of  training  and  instruction, 
and  from  my  active  years  of  educating  and  instructing  others.  This,  however, 
is  a  theme,  to  which  1  can  not  do  justice  within  the  brief  com p.T>ss  of  a  prolace: 
if  herealler  an  opportunity  shall  ofler.  I  may  treat  it  in  another  place. 

And  yet  after  all,  the  book  itself  must  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  the 
author  for  his  task.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me,  to  say  that  I  have  been  taught 
by  Meierotto,  IJuttman,  Frctierick  Augustus,  Wol^  StcQens,  Werner,  Pestaloaai, 
and  other  distinguished  men?  When  I  have  sfiid  all  this,  have  I  done  any 
more  than  to  show  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity to  leani  what  is  just  and  true  ? 

My  book  begins  with  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  And  Germany  1 
have  had  preeminently  in  view.  Why,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  have  given  a 
brief  hi.'^tor}'  of  the  growth  of  learning  in  Italy  from  Dante  to  the  age  of  Leo  X^ 
the  reader  will  ascertain  from  the  book  itself  He  will  be  convinced,  if  not  at 
the  outset^  yet  ju**  he  reads  further,  that  this  introduction  is  absolutely  necessary 
t^>  a  c«>rrect  underirtauding  of  Gemian  didactics. 

A  history  of  didactics  nmst  present  the  various  standards  of  mental  cuUum, 
which  a  nation  proposes  to  itself  during  its  succ(^ssive  eras  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  then  the  mwles  of  instmction  which  are  adopted  in  each  era,  in 
order  to  realize  its  peculiar  stiindard  in  the  rising  generation.  In  distinguisJied 
men  that  standard  t>f  culture  manifests  itself  to  us  in  person,  so  to  speak,  and 
hence  they  exert  a  controlling  influence  ujxm  didactics,  though  they  may  n(»t 
themselves  be  teachers.  *  A  lofty  example  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
discloses  deeper  principles  to  guide  the  judgment.' 

Hut  their  action  ui>on  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  countrymen  Ijas  a  re- 
doubled power,  when  at  the  same  time  they  labor  directly  at  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, as  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  did  for  years.  This  consideration  bus 
induced  mo  to  select  my  characters  for  this  historj'  among  distinguished  teachers^ 
those  who  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  their  contempomries,  and  whoso 
example  wiis  a  pattern  for  multitudes.  Such  an  one  was  John  Sturm  at  Stras- 
burg,  a  rector,  who  with  steady  gaze  pursued  a  detinito  educational  aim,  organ- 
izing hLs  gymnasium  with  the  utmost  skill  and  dLscemment,  and  carrying  out 
what  he  had  conceived  to  bo  the  true  method,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
An  accurate  sketch  of  the  educational  efficiency  of  this  pattern  rector,  based 
upon  original  authorities,  in  my  opini(m  conveys  far  more  insight  and  instrucrtion 
than  I  could  hope  to  afford,  were  1  to  entangle  myself  amid  fragmentary  sketches 
of  numberless  ordinary  schools,  framed  upon  Sturm's  plan. 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  tho  fact  that  this  history  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  biograpliies.  And  in  view  of  tho  surprising  differences  among  tho 
diaracters  treated  of,  it  can  not  appear  singular,  if  my  sketches  should  be  widely 
different  in  their  fonn. 

There  was  one  thought,  which  I  will  own  occasioned  mo  abundant  perplexi- 
ty during  my  labors.  If  I  was  about  to  describe  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to 
suppose,  was  more  or  less  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  went  about  tho 
task  with  a  light  heart,  and  depicted  liis  life  and  labors  in  their  full  proportions, 
oommunicating  every  thing  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  render  his  image 
clearer  and  more  lifelike  to  tho  reader.  But  how  different  the  case,  when  tho 
educational  efficiency  of  Luther  is  to  be  sot  forth.  *  My  readers,'  I  say  to  my- 
selfj  *  have  long  been  acquamted  with  the  man,  and  they  will  not  tliank  me  for 
tlio  information  that  ho  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  tho  10th  of  November,  1483; 
«B  if  they  had  not  known  this  flrom  their  youth  up.'    I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
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to  omit  all  soch  particulars,  and  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  his  eduQ|tional 
eflSdency.  And  yet  this  did  not  stand  alone ;  but  was  for  the  most  paztKited, 
with  its  entire  influence,  both  to  the  ciiurch  and  the  state.  As  with  Luther,  so 
also  was  it  with  llelancthon  and  others.  Considerate  readers  will,  hence,  pardon 
me,  I  hope,  when,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  my  dcetchea. 

In  another  respect,  too,  I  ought  perhaps  to  solicit  pardon,  thougli  I  am  reluct^ 
ant  to  do  so.  We  demand  of  historians  an  objoctiye  portraiture,  especially  such 
as  shall  reycal  none  of  the  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  the  writer. 
Now  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon  that  truth  and  justice  which  will  recognize  the 
good  qualitiea  of  an  enemy,  and  acknowledge  the  faults  of  a  fiiend.  But  free 
from  likes  and  dislikes  I  neither  am,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be,  but,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  confidence  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  signify  my  ab- 
horrenoe  of  evil  and  my  delight  in  good,  nor  will  I  ever  put  bitter  for  sweet  or 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  may  bo,  too,  that  a  strict  objectivity  requires  the  historian 
never  to  come  forward  himself  upon  the  stage,  and  never  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  facts  which  he  is  called  upon  to  chronicle.  Herein  ho 
a  not  allowed  so  much  freedom  of  action  as  the  dramatist,  who,  by  means  either 
of  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  or  of  the  chorus  between  each  of  the  acts,  comes 
forward  and  converses  with  the  public  upon  the  merits  of  hi^  play.  Such  an  ob- 
jectivity, likewise,  I  can  not  boast  myself  of;  for  I  record  my  own  sentiments  freely 
where  I  deem  it  necessajy.  And  surely  will  not  the  objectivity  of  history  gain 
more  by  an  unrestricted  personal  interview  with  the  historian,  at  proper  intervals, 
than  by  compelling  him  to  a  perpetual  masquerade  behind  the  facts  and  the  nar- 
rative? Certainly  it  will,  for  in  that  case  the  reader  discovers  the  character  of 
the  writer  in  his  opinions,  and  knows  wliat  he  himself  is  to  expect  from  the  nar- 
ration. He  likewise  observes  with  the  more  readiness,  where  the  writer,  tliough 
conscientiously  aiming  at  truth  and  impartiality,  nevertheless  betrays  symptoms 
of  human  infirmity  and  party  zeal.  From  a  church  historian,  for  instance,  who 
should  express  his  puritanical  views  without  reserve,  no  intelligent  reader 
would  expect  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  middle  ages. 

Another  motive  also  urges  me  to  a  free  expression  of  my  opinions,  and  that 
ia,  in  order  thereby  to  allure  my  readers  to  that  close  £uniliarity  with  many  im- 
portant educational  subjects  which  the  bare  recital  of  facts  seldom  creates.  It, . 
in  this  history,  the  ideal  and  the  methods  of  such  different  teachers  are  depicted, 
these  diverse  views  can  not  but  have  the  effect,  especially  those  practically  en- 
gaged in  training  the  young,  to  induce  a  comparison  of  their  own  aims  and  pro- 
oedure  therewith.  Sentiments  tliat  harmonize  with  our  own  give  us  joy,  and 
inspire  us  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  our  course  is  the  right  one : 
differing  or  opposing  opinions  lead  us  to  scrutinize  our  own  course,  even  aA 
were  it  another's;  and  from  such  scrutiny  there  results  either  perseverance 
based  upon  deeper  conviction,  or  a  change  of  course.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  this  practical  aim  has  been  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking  the 
present  work,  and  has  been  uppermost  in  my  tlioughts  during  its  prosecution. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  have  depended  on  contemporaneous  sources,  and  in 
part  from  exceedingly  rare  works,  and  such,  as,  for  aught  that  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  age,  have  fallen  into  almost  total  oblivion.  And,  for 
this  reason,  I  was  the  more  influenced  to  render  a  service  to  the  reader,  by 
bringing  widely  to  his  view  the  men  and  the  manners  of  earlier  centuries, 
through  the  medium  of  contemporaneous  and  characteristic  quotations." 

We  give  on  the  next  page  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  three 
volumes  of  Raumer's  great  work,  from  which  ^ve  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  transfer  chapters  to  our  pages,  in  such  order  as  will  give  variety 
to  the  articles  of  the  Journal. 

Karl  vox  Rauhsb,  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

School  Instruction  in  Natural  Scienoe.  {Ueber  der  Uhterrkht  in  cUeXa- 
ttarkunde  auf  ScktUm.)    Berlin:  1824. 

Description  of  the  Earth's  Surface;  an  Introduction  to  Gbooraphy. 
{Befchreihung  der  Erdoberflache;  eine  Vorschtde  der  Erdkunde,)  3rd  improved 
ed.   Leipzig:  1838. 

Palestine.    (PdUatina.)    2nd  enlarged  ed.    Leipzig:  1838. 

GoNTRiBunoyB  TO  BiBUCAL  Grographt.  {Beitrage  zu  Biblis^  CTeogrophie,^ 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  Pdlastina, 
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AND  SPEAK  THE  LATIN  TONGUE.* 

BT  ROOKR  ▲ICBAM. 

Written  in  15G3-4,  and  fint  printed  in  1571. 


PRJPACB  TO  THE  READER. 

When  the  great  plague  was  at  London,  the  year  15G3,  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  lay  at  her  Castle  of  Windsor;  where, 
upon  the  tenth  day  of  December,  it  fortuned,  that  in  Sir  William 
Cecil's  chamber,  her  Highne«s's  principal  Secretary,  there  dined  to- 
gether these  personages,  M.  Secretary  himself,*  Sir  William  Peter,*  Sir 
J.  Mason,'  D.  Wotton,*  Sir  Richard  Sackville,'  Treasurer  of  the  Ex  che- 
quer. Sir  Walter  Mildmay,*Chancel]or  of  Exchequer,  M.  Iladdon,^  Master 
of  Request^  M.  John  Astely,'  Master  of  the  Jewel  llouse,  M.  Bernard 
Hampton,*  M.  Nicasius,  *  ^  and  I.  *  *  Of  which  number,  the  most  part  were 
of  her  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  and  the  rest  serving  her 
in  very  good  place.  I  was  glad  then,  and  do  rejoice  yet  to  remember, 
that  my  chance  was  so  happy  to  be  there  that  day,  in  the  company 
of  so  many  wise  and  good  men  together,  as  hardly  then  could  have 
been  picked  out  again,  out  of  all  England  beside. 

M.  Secretary  hath  this  accustomed  manner ;  though  his  head  be 
never  so  full  of  most  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm,  yet  at  dinner  time 
he  doth  seem  to  lay  them  always  aside ;  and  6ndeth  ever  fit  occasion 
to  talk  pleasantly  of  other  matters,  but  most  gladly  of  some  matter 
of  learning,  wherein  he  will  courteously  hear  the  mind  of  the  meanest 
at  his  table. 

Not  long  after  our  sitting  down,  "  I  have  strange  news  brought  me, 
saith  M.  Secretary,  this  morning,  that  divers  scholars  of  Eaton  run 

*  The  ibUowing  is  the  original  title  of  the  work,  as  given  hj  Upton. 

TUB 

SCnOLE  MASTER; 
Orplaine  and  perfitt  Way  (fteaehini^  Children^  to  undemtand,  tmV,  and  tpeake,  the  Latin 
ToNSUB.  but  apetiaSy  purposed /or  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jentlemen  and 
KoUement  JIouseM^  and  commodiou*  also/or  all  sitch  as  hatf  forgot  the  Latin  Tonovb,  and 
tP9uld,  by  themaelreaf  without  a  Scholemaster.  in  nhort  7)/tne,  and  with  amaU  Paine»t  recovr 
mmffidtnt  liabilities  to  underetand^  itrite,  and  »j>eake  Latin. 

By    ROOBR    ASCUAM, 

Anno  1571. 

-AT    LONDON, 

Printed  I^  Jobn  u^tb,  dwelling  over  Aldbbsoatb. 
Cum  Cfralia  4*  PrivUegl^Regia  Majeatatia,  per  Decantiium. 
1.  3;  4e.    Tb«  Namerali  refer  to  AnnolMions  on  paf  es  161—166. 
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away  from  the  school  for  fear  of  a  beating." '  •  Whereupon  M.  Secretary 
took  occasion  to  wish,  that  some  more  discretion  were  in  many  school- 
masters, in  using  correction,  than  commonly  there  is;  who  many 
times  punish  rather  the  weakness  of  nature,  than  the  fault  of  the 
scholar ;  whereby  many  scholars,  that  might  else  prove  well,  be  driven 
to  hate  learning  before  they  know  what  learning  meaneth ;  and  so 
are  made  willing  to  forsake  their  book,  and  be  glad  to  be  put  to  any 
other  kind  of  living. 

M.  Peter,  as  one  somewhat  severe  of  nature,  said  plainly,  that  the 
rod  only  was  tlie  sword,  that  must  keep  the  school  in  obedience, 
and  the  scholar  in  good  order.  Mr.  Wotton«a  man  mild  of  nature, 
with  soft  voice  and  few  words,  inclined  to  'bP  Secretary's  judgment, 
and  said,  ^  In  mine  opinion  the  school-house  should  be  in  deed,  as 
it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of  play  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  fear 
and  bondage ;  and  as  I  do  remember,  so  saith*  Socrates  in  one  place 
of  Plato.  And  therefore  if  a  rod  carry  the  fear  of  a  sword,  it  is  no 
marvel  if  those  that  be  fearful  of  nature,  choose  rather  to  forsake  the 
play,  tlian  to  stand  always  within  the  fear  of  a  sword  in  a  fond  {foolish) 
man's  handling." 

M.  Mason,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry  with  both  parties, 
pleasantly  playing  both  with  the  shrewd  touches  of  many  curstf  bop, 
and  with  the  small  discretion  of  many  lewdf  schoolmasters.  M.  Had- 
don  was  fully  of  M.  Peter's  opinion,  and  said,  that  the  best  school- 
master of  our  time  was  the  |  greatest  beater,  and  named  the  per- 
son. ^  lliough,  quoth  I,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  to  send  from  his 
school  into  the  University§  one  of  the  best  scholars  indeed  of  all 
our  time,  yet  wise  men  do  think,  that  that  came  to  pass,  rather  by 
the  great  towardness  of  the  scholar,  than  by  the  great  beating  of  tbe 
master;  and  whether  this  bo  true  or  no,  you  yourself  are  best  witness.*' 
I  said  somewhat  further  in  the  matter,  how,  and  why  young  children 
were  sooner  allured  by  love  than  driven  by  beating,  to  attain  good 
learning ;  wherein  I  was  the  bolder  to  say  my  mind,  because  M.  Seo- 
rctar}'  courteously  provoked  me  thereunto ;  or  else  in  such  a  company 

*  Tbe  panage,  tn  which  the  Dean  or  Canterbury  refers,  is  in  PleUo*9  7th  Book  of  Repuh , 
CThap.  16,  and  is  aflerMrard  cited  by  Mr.  Aaehani.  Td  fiiv  rofrov  'Xoytfu&v  rt  kqI  yttaficrpi^r, 
Kol  w&mit  T^s  irpeirai6£taff  J}y  rffs  AtaXuriKtis  ist  vporaidrvO^yai,  vaiflv  vai  xpi^  wpoimXXttr 
iX  ^  IwawayKd  paBeh  rd  oxif/ia  r^s  itSaxfIS  voiafihrf.  Tl  ih ;  "  On  (i)y^  iyit)  iSip  ptUBn^m 
furii  69Xilas  T0¥  IKtiOtpov  xph  itavO&¥Stv.  Ol  itlv  yhp  rv  9(ofiaT0S  wivot^Siti  wMfttvot^  X<'P*' 
Q^lv  rd  abifia  iirepyi^ovrai^  i^vx4  ii  fitaiov  hilv  Imtovov  fiaOtifia  *AAi}99,  /0i|.  Ifif  riirm 
dif  (c7«oy)  w  api(r,  ris  nSiiaf  Iv  rolf  /laOq/iaviy,  dWa  rdi^ovrag  rpiipSf  tya  ithi  n3XXov  ot6( 
r*  ijf  KaBopf¥  l^*  9  ItafTOt  iri^VKtv,  {17.) 

t  Curst,  mi9chievou9 ;  lewd,  tavage. 

%  This  was  Nichotaa  UdeU  Master  of  Eaton  School,  whom  EUde  stiles,  Elegantiuimua  omni- 
um bonaruM  littrarwn  Magi»tfr^  et  earum  /eliHanmu$  inUrpr€9.  His  sereritj  bis  own 
scholar,  Bfr.  TVwter,  has  sufficlenUj  proclaim'd. 

f  This  WM  BIr.  //qdtfon,  sometime  Fellow  of  KiDf*!  CoUige  In  Cambridgt. 
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and  surely  in  bis  presence,  my  wont  is  to  be  more  willing  to  use 
mine  ears,  tban  to  occupy  my  tongue. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  M.  Astley,  and  the  rest,  said  very  little ;  only 
Sir  Richard  Sackville  said  nothing  at  all.  After  dinner,  I  went  up  to 
read  with  the  Queen's  Majesty.  We  read  then  together  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  .^Eschines,  for  his  false  dealing  in  his  embassage  to  Ejng 
Philip  of  Macadonie.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  came  up  soon  after,  and 
finding  me  in  her  Majesties  privy  chamber,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
aad  carrying  me  to  a  window,  said  : 

**  M.  Ascham,  I  would  not  for  a  good  deal  of  money  have  been  this 
day  absent  from  dinner ;  where,  though  I '  said  nothing,  yet  I  gave 
as  good  ear,  and  do  consider  as  well  the  talk  that  passed,  as  any  one 
did  there.  M.  Secretary  said  very  wisely,  and  most  truly,  that  many 
young  wits  be  driven  to  hate  learning,  before  they  know  what  learn- 
ing is.  I  can  be  good  witness  to  this  myself;  for  a  fond  (foolish) 
schoolmaster,  before  I  was  fully  fourteen  years  old,  dravo  me 
RO  with  fear  of  beating  from  all  love  of  learning,  that  now, 
when  I  know  what  difference  it  is,  to  have  learning,  and  to  have  lit- 
tle, or  none  at  all,  I  feel  it  my  greatest  grief,  and  find  it  my  greatest 
hurt  that  ever  came  to  mo,  that  it  was  my  so  ill  chance,  to  light  upon 
so  lewd  a  schoolmaster.  But  feeling  it  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  things 
past,  and  also  wisdom  to  look  to  things  to  come,  surely,  God  willing, 
if  God  lend  me  life,  I  will  make  this  my  mishap  some  occasion  of 
good  hap  to  little  Robert  Sackville  my  son^s  son.  For  whose 
bringing  up,  I  would  gladly,  if  it  so  please  you.  Use  specially  your 
good  advice.  I  hear  say  you  have  a  son  much  of  his  age ;  we  will 
deal  thus  together :  point  you  out  a  schoolmaster,  who  by  your  or- 
der shall  teach  my  son  and, yours,*'  and  for  all  the  rest,  I  will  provide, 
yea  though  they  three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by 
year ;  and  beside,  you  shall  find  me  as  fast  a  friend  to  you  and  yours, 
as  perchance  any  you  have.*'  Which  promise  the  wortliy  gentleman 
surely  kept  with  me  until  his  dying  day. 

We  had  then  farther  talk  together  of  bringing  up  of  children,  of 
the  nature  of  quick  and  hard  wits,  of  the  right  choice  of  a  good  wit| 
of  fear,  and  love  in  teaching  children.  We  passed  from  children  and* 
came  to  young  men,  namely,  gentlemen:  we  talked  of  their  too 
much  liberty  to  live  as  they  lust;  of  their  letting  loose  too  soon  to 
overmuch  experience  of  ill,  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  many  good 
old  Commonwealths  of  the  Persians,  and  Greeks ;  of  wit  gathered, 
and  good  fortune  gotten  by  some,  only  by  experience  without  learn- 
iug.  And,  lastly,  he  required  of  me  very  earnestly  to  shew  what  I 
thought  of  the  common  going  of  English  men  into  Italy.    ^  Bui,  SDAtii 
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he,  because  this  place,  and  this  time  will  not  suffer  so  long  talk,  sa 
these  good  matters  require,  therefore  I  pray  you,  at  my  request,  and 
at  your  leisure,  put  in  some  order  of  writing  the  chief  points  of  this 
our  talk,  concerning  the  right  order  of  teaching,  and  honesty  of  liv- 
ing, for  the  good  bringing  up  of  children  and  young  men  ;  and  sure- 
ly, beside  contenting  me,  you  shall  both  please  and  pro6t  very  many 
others/'  I  made  some  excuse  by  lack  of  ability,  and  weakness  of 
body.  "  Well,  saith  he,  I  am  not  now  to  learn  what  you  can  do  ;  our 
dear  friend,  good  M.  Goodricke,*  whose  judgment  I  could  well  believe, 
did  once  for  all  satisfy  me  fully  therein.  Again,  I  heard  you  say,  not 
long  ago,  that  you  may  thank  Sir  John  Cheke**  for  all  the  learning  you 
have ;  and  I  know  very  well  myself,  that  you  did  teach  the  Queen. 
And  therefore,  seeing  God  did  bless  you,  to  make  you  the  scholar  of 
the  best  master,  and  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  best  scholar,  that 
ever  were  in  our  time,  surely,  you  should  please  God,  benefit  your 
country,  and  honest  your  own  name,  if  you  would  take  the  pains  to 
impart  to  others  what  you  learned  of  such  a  master,  and  how  you 
taught  such  a  scholar.  And  in  uttering  the  stuff  ye  received  of  the 
one,  in  declaring  the  order  ye  took  with  the  other,  ye  shall  never  lack 
neither  matter,  nor  manner,  what  to  write  nor  how  to  write,  in  this 
kind  of  arrrumcnt." 

I  beginning  some  further  excuse,  suddenly  was  called  to  come  to 
the  Queen.  The  night  following,  I  slept  little ;  my  head  was  so  full 
of  this  our  former  talk,  and  I  so  mindful  somewhat  to  satisfy  the  hon- 
est request  of  so  dear  a  friend.  I  thought  to  prepare  some  little 
treatise  for  a  New-years'  gift  that  Christmas :  but,  as  it  chanceth  to 
busy  builders,  so,  in  building  this  my  poor  school-house,  (the  rather 
because  the  form  of  it  is  somewhat  new,  and  differing  from  others,) 
the  work  rose  daily  higher  and  wider,  than  I  thought  it  would  at  the 
beginning. 

And  though  it  appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deed,  but  a  small  cot- 
tage, poor  for  the  stufl^  and  rude  for  the  workmanship ;  yet  in  going 
forward  I  found  the  site  so  good,  as  I  was  loth  to  give  it  over ;  but 
the  making  so  costly,  out-reaching  my  ability,  as  many  times  I  wished 
that  some  one  of  those  three,  my  dear  friends,  with  full  purses.  Sir, 
JTho.  Smith,  M.  Iladdon,  or  M.  Watson  had  had  the  doing  of  it.  Yet 
nevertheless,  I  myself  spending  gladly  that  little,  that  I  gat  at  home 
by  good  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  that  I  borrowed  abroad  of  my  friend 
Sturmius,^*  beside  somewhat  that  was  left  me  in  reversion,  by  my  ol<l 
Masters  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  last  patched  it  up,  as  I 
could,  and  as  you  see.  If  the  matter  be  mean,  and  meanly  handled, 
I  pray  you  bear  both  with  me,  and  it;  for  never  work  went  up  in 

*  Biihop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Chancellor  uuder  Edward,  VI. 
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worse  weather,  with  more  lets  and  stops,  than  this  poor  8chool-liouB6 
of  mine.  Westminstor-Uall  can  bear  some  witness,  beside*  much 
weakness  of  body,  but  more  trouble  of  mind,  by  some  such  sores,  as 
grieve  me  to  touch  them  myself;  and  therefore  I  purpose  not  to  open 
them  to  others.  And  in  the  midst  of  outward  injuria^,  and  inward 
cares,  to  increase  them  withal,  good  Sir  Richard  Sackville  dieth,  that 
worthy  gentleman ;  **That  earnest  favorer  and  furthorer  of  God's  true 
Religion ;  that  faithful  servitor  to  his  prince  and  country ;  a  lover 
of  learning,  and  all  learned  men ;  wise  in  all  doings ;  courteous  to 
all  persons,  shewing  spite  to  none,  doing  good  to  many ;  and  as  I 
well  found,  to  me  so  fast  a  friend,  as  I  never  lost  the  like  before." 
When  he  was  gone,  my  heart  was  dead;  there  was  not  one  that 
wore  a  black  gown  for  him,  who  carried  a  heavier  heart  for  him, 
than  I ;  when  he  was  gone,  I  cast  this  book  away ;  I  could  not  look 
upon  it,  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remcmbring  him,  who  was  the  on- 
ly setter  on,  to  do  it ;  and  would  have  been  not  only  a  glad  commen- 
der  of  it,  but  also  a  sure  and  certain  comfort  to  me,  and  mine  for  it. 

Almost  two  years  together,  this  book  lay  scattered  and  neglected, 
and  had  been  quite  given  over  of  me,  if  the  goodness  of  one  had  not 
given  me  some  life  and  spirit  again.  God,  the  mover  of  goodness, 
prosper  always  him  and  his,  as  he  hath  many  times  comforted  me  and 
mine,  and,  I  trust  to  God,  shall  comfort  more  and  more.  Of  whom 
most  justly  I  may  say,  and  very  oft,  and  always  gladly  I  am  wont  to 
lay,  that  sweet  verse  of  Sophocles,  spoken   by  Oedipus  to  worthy 

Theseus. 

"Ej^w  yap  a  "j^w  Old  tfi,  xix  aXXov  jSporwv.f 

This  hope  hath  helped  me  to  end  this  book ;  which  if  he  allow,  I 
shall  think  my  labors  well  employed,  and  shall  not  much  esteem  the 
misliking  of  any  others.  And  I  trust  he  shall  think  the  better  of  it 
because  ho  shall  6nd  the  best  part  thereof  to  come  out  of  hLs  school 
whom  he  of  all  men  loved  and  liked  best. 

Yet  some  men,  friendly  enough  of  nature,  but  of  small  judgment 
in  learning,  do  think  I  take  too  much  pains,  and  spend  too  much 
time,  in  setting  forth  these  childrcns  affairs.  But  those  good  men  were 
never  brought  up  in  Socrates's  school,  who  saithj  plainly,  "  that  no 

*  ingmrtaeente  jam  4ttate.  a  noctumia  et  pomeridiania  atudiia  ahhorrebat:  Anfelucemia 
H  nuHutinia  temporibua  legfbat,  eommentabatur.  atudfiat,  acrihetat.  Erat  corjtort  imhetUlia, 
tt  taktudinariuBt  multia  morbia  /ractua,  eontinentihua  febrihua  corrfptua^variia^  (tgrvfa- 
tkmibva  afiictua  ;  qiUB  paucia  anln  mortem  unnia  eum  in  hfetieamft-brim  conjecerunt.  This 
it  taken  oaf  of  Mr.  OranVa  excellent  Oration  ou  Mr.  Aacham.  (19  ) 

t  />r  tehataoever  I  Aore,  /  have  through  thee,  and  through  none  other  of  living  men. 

(I)  Plato  in  initio  ThoMciii:  AXXd  /i2y  iii,  u  Anit6SoKc,  kUli  Xiyerai  ye  avitSaXfi  lepi»  Xfi^P^* 
i7mi.  iiTtp  vv  Khi  SWu  httitlv  lii¥  lepd,  ff&f  ivrii  iv  /iq,  ittpX  7^  o^  vifv  tnifi0a\ei€i.    *0«  yAp 
ift  wtpi  tm  BuoripM  i»  avSptavos  ffaXiiaairo^  J}  weoi  naiilias  ir&I  avri^  xii  rQv  ivri  iuutav. 
lUi  Faaaf  e  is  cited  by  the  Author,  tho'  not  ao  full/.  (18.) 
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man  goetb  about  a  more  godly  purpose,  than  he  that  is  mindful 
of  the  good  bringing  up  both  of  his  own  and  other  men's  children.** 

Therefore,  I  trust,  good  and  wise  men  will  think  well  of  this  my 
doing.  And  of  other,  that  think  otherwise,  I  will  think  myself,  they 
are  but  men,  to  bo  pardoned  for  their  folly,  and  pitied  for  tlieir  igno- 
rance. 

In  writing  this  book,  I  have  had  earnest  respect  to  three  special 
points,  truth  of  religion,  honesty  in  living,  right  order  in  learning. 
In  which  throe  ways,  I  pray  God,  my  poor  children  may  diligently 
walk ;  for  whose  sake,  as  nature  moved,  and  reason  required,  and  ne- 
cessity also  somewhat  compelled,  I  was  the  willinger  to  take  these 
pains. 

For,  seeing  at  my  death,  I  am  not  like  to  leave  them  any  great 
store  of  living,  therefore  in  my  life  time,  I  thought  good  to  bequeath 
unto  them,  in  this  little  book,  as  in  my  will  and  testament,  the  right 
way  to  good  learning :  which  if  they  follow,  with  the  foar  of  God, 
they  shall  very  well  come  to  sufficiency  of  living, 

I  wish  also,  with  all  my  heart,  that  young  Mr.  Robert  Sackville,^*  may 
take  that  fruit  of  this  labor,  that  his  worthy  grandfather  puri)osed  he 
should  have  done  :  and  if  any  other  do  ttike  either  profit  or  pleasure 
hereby,  they  have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Kobcit  Sackville,  for  whom  spe- 
tfially  this  my  schoolmaster  was  provided. 

And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader  consider  in  reading  this 
book,  that  because  no  schoolmaster  hath  charge  of  any  child,  before 
he  enter  into  his  school ;  therefore  I  leaving  all  former  care,  of  their 
good  bringing  up,  to  wise  and  good  parents,  as  a  matter  not  belong- 
ing to  the  schoolmaster,  I  do  appoint  this  my  schoolmaster  then,  and 
there  to  begin,  where  his  office  and  charge  bcginncth.  Which 
charge  lasteth  not  long,  but  until  the  scholar  be  made  able  to  go  to 
tlie  University,  to  proceed  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and  other  kinds  of 
learning. 

Yet  if  my  schoolmaster,  for  love  he  beareth  to  his  scholar,  shall 
teach  him  somewhat  for  his  furtherance,  and  better  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, that  may  serve  him  seven  year  after  in  the  University,  he  doth 
his  scholar  no  more  wrong,  nor  deRer>'etli  no  worse  name  thereby, 
than  he  doth  in  London,  who  selling  silk,  or  cloth,  unto  his  friend, 
doth  give  him  better  measure,  than  either  his  promise,  or  bargain 
was.  Farewell  in  Christ. 
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Thx  idea  of  the  Schoolmaster  originated  in  the  table-talk  of  a  company 
'*of  wise  and  good  men,"  who  dined  together  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  William 
Cecil,  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  10th  of  December,  1563 ; — a  company  which 
Aacham  says,  "  could  hardly  tlion  be  picked  out  again  out  of  all  England  besides," 

(I.)  Sib  William  Cecil,  for  forty  years  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  tlie  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  in  1571,  was 
bom  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520, — educated  at  tlio  grammar 
school  of  Grantham  and  Stamford,  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray^s 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1 543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Antliony  Cook  in  1 545,  and  was  largely  concern- 
ed in  the  public  afiairs  of  his  country  and  age.  Ho  was  a  hard  student  in  early  life, 
a  thoughtful  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measures,  and  never  unmindful  of  his  fiimily  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Much  light  is  tlut)WTi  on  the  domestic  liabits  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Domestic" — or  "The  Complete  Statesmany^*  as  it  is 
entitiod  by  the  writer,  who  describes  hunself  as  having  "  lived  with  hun  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life." 

"  His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  cliil- 
dren ;  if  he  could  get  his  table  set  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  merrily  he  would  talk  with  them, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  himself,  the 
children,  and  the  hearers.  ♦  *  He  had  his  own  children,  grand  cliildren,  and 
great  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  liim  like  olive  branches.  * 
♦  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  ♦  *  and  above  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percioved  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  according  to  their  qualities  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  speeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  ho  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  *  His  recrea- 
tion was  chiefly  in  his  books,  wherewith  if  he  had  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  *  Books  were  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he 
got  hberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  ho  found 
but  a  book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  Iiis  riding  tlian  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patcliing  of  business.  *  ♦  ♦  His  favorite  book  was  Cicero's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  ho  entertained  malice  to- 
ward no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man." 

While  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children,  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  "  human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  "divine  and  moral  documents,"  his  "Advices  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil,"  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 
Son  Robert, 

The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  zealous  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  putt  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  nan- 
ntM  bomtm  which  is  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  in  thy  life  ;  f 

*  Lady  Burleif  h,  was  one  of  five  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  Edward  VI.  ^ 
sU  of  whom  wers  distloguished  for  their  mental  accompIi^hmentB,  and  for  their  exemplary 
^emeaoor  mm  mothers  of  families.    Her  death,  after  aharing  hia  fortunes  for  forty-three  7«ax«^ 
Lord  Borleifh  regarded  as  the  great  caJamJf/  of  bia  life. 
Ko.  10.— fVot  JVy  No,  LJ—IL 
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mean  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer  ;  without  which  all 
other  things  are  vain  and  miserable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  sufficient  a 
tr4icher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  or  that  thou 
shouldesl  have  cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  receivcdst  thy  breath  and  being,  I  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  af- 
fection  I  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  exorbitant  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those  scan- 
dalous  courses  whcreunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  because  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts  \ 
and,  next  unto  Moses*  Tables,  if  tiiou  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.     And  they  are  these  following : — 

I.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife  ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in* 
clined  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  rare  of  pigmies  ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkcf  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  notliing  more  fulsome^  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev- 
er knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them- 
selves through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  awinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well -bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house ;  for  the  other  two  parts  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extraordinarics,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ;  for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  mast  needs  follow.     So  much  for  the  first  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con> 
venient  maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  thaa 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  thenuielves. 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps  ;  fur  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  bla« 
phemy,  and  atheism. ||  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  profession  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence no  longer  in  request  than  use.    For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

III.  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  putteth 

*  Well-born.  t  Irk.  X  Disgusting.  ^  Over-lndulfencs. 

I  In  this  stroDf  aTcraioii  to  fordgn  trsTel,  Ascham  qrmpatbissd. 
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hit  hand  to  the  purse  for  every  ex\}cnne  of  household,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
ia  a  aiere.  And  what  provision  thou  shalt  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand ;  for 
liiere  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  the  markets  and 
ieasoBS  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little  ;  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  house  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions ;  for,  by  this  means,  thoa 
ihalt  BO  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  I  mean  para- 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  advene  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  payeth  another  man^s  debt 
Meketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  monr y 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
k)rd  of  another  man's  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  roan  with  receiving*  much  wrong ;  for  besides 
that  tboo  makcst  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  Uimt 
dwa  hast  right  on  thy  side ;  and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtained  will  free  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight; 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
ohacurity,  and  be  made  a  fuot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIIL  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  generous.f  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity  : 
•s  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head ;  with  such  like 
popular  eompliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  ihan  well  bred,— the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  ia 
easily  kept.  For  ri^t  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I  advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex : 
shnn  to  be  Raleigh.^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
boat  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  albeit  I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively, yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
•eea  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,|  as  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest  And  if  perehance  their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
deitveied  of  it  as  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit.** 


*  TlM^h  yo«  reeelre.  t  Not  mean.  :  Mock  and  jibe. 

IbsnweeCbe  kSoloftbe  people;  hUriTaL  Raleigh,  their  aTerston,  UU  his  undeserved 
iiMrMted  tlieir  compairion,  and  his  htnltm  Ihdr  applaiiet. 
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(2.)  Sib  William  Peteb,  (or  Pctre,) — ^bom  at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  Exe- 
ter College,  Cambridge,— employed  in  viBitation  of  the  monasteries^  obtained 
grants  of  manj  Abbey  lands,  was  knighted  and  made  secretary  of  state  under 
Henry  YIIL,  and  died  in  1572.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Exeter  and  All 
Soul's  College. 

(3.)  Sib  John  Mason  was  bom  of  obscure  parents  in  Abingdon,  but  re- 
ceived a  good  education  fix>m  his  unde,  a  monk  of  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  at  All 
Soul's  College,  and  in  consequence  rose  to  important  offices  under  Henry  YIU., 
Edward  lY.,  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  maxim  was,  "DO,  and  say  Xothing.'^ 
He  endowed  liberally  a  hospital  at  Abingdon. 

(4.)  Nicholas  Wotton,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  employed  by 
him  in  many  important  embassies  to  foreign  princes,  and  was  privy  counselor 
to  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YI.,  and  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth, — secretary  of 
statu  to  Edward  YL,  and  declined  the  olTer  of  being  made  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ho  died  poor,  when  so  many  public  men  became  rich 
in  sequestration  of  abbey  property. 

(5.)  Sir  Robert  Sackville,  "  although  not  himself  a  scholar,  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  all  learned  men;"  and  in  his  descendants,  for  many  generations,  the 
office  of  patron  seemed  hereditary.  The  name  of  his  grandson,  Charles,  Earl  of 
Dorset  comes  down  to  us  loaded  with  the  panegyrics  of  poets  and  artists  whom 
he  befriended.  Prior's  dedication  to  his  son,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  panegyr- 
ics in  the  Englisli  language,  and  Pope^s  Epitaph  will  moke  Dorset  longer  remem- 
bered than  all  of  his  own  writings. 

(6.)  Walteb  MiLDiCAT  WBs  cducoted  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  afteward  became  a  benefactor.  He  was  knighted  by  Edward  YL,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1556  by  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  an  encouroger  of  learning.  He  founded  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  many  of  the  early  Puritan  divines  of  New  England,  Hooker,  Stone, 
Davenport  and  others,  were  educated.  Of  his  benefactions  to  this  college,  he 
said  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  puritan  tendencies  of  some 
of  the  professors,  "  I  liave  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God 
only  knows  what  will  be  the  Giiit  thereofi" 

The  firuit  borne  by  this  college  was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  church 
party  in  King  James'  reign.  In  the  song  of  the  "  Mad  Puritan,"  written  by  the 
witty  Bishop  Corbet  the  hero  sings: 

**  In  the  bouM  or  pure  Emanael 
I  had  taj  Education, 
Where  some  surmise,  I  dazzled  mj  ejei 
With  the  light  of  rerelatlon. 
Bravely  I  preach 
Hate  cross,  hate  surplice, 
*  Mitres,  copes  and  rochets. 

Come,  hear  me  praj 
Nine  times  a  day, 
And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets." 

(7.)    Walteb  Haddxx,  who  became  Master  of  Requests  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  Commissioner  at  the 
royal  visitation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  bom  inBuddnghamshiie. 
^  in  1616)  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  College^  Cambridge^  whoe  he  was 
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professor  of  rhetoric  Mid  oratory,  and,  at  one  time,  master  of  Trinity  College. 
He  stood  amongst  the  foremost  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  ask- 
ed which  she  preferred,  Haddcn  or  Buchanan,  repUed — "  Buchananum  omnibus 
antepono;  Haddonum,  neoiini  postpone."  He  was  the  principal  compiler  of 
the  "Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum."    He  died  in  1572. 

(8.)  Mr.  John  Astkly,  or  Astehly,  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  was  tlio 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Riding,  entitled — "  The  Art  of  Riding^  set  forOi  in  a 
Bnefe,  with  a  due  Interpretation  of  certain  places^  ailedged  out  of  Zenoplion  and 
Gryson,  very  expert  and  excellent  Horsemen :  wherein  alto  the  true  use  of  the  Hand 
hy  the  said  Gryson^s  Rvks  and  Precepts  is  shown."     1584. 

(9.)  Mr.  Bernard  Hampton  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  derk  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

(10.)  M.  NiCASius  was  a  Greek  of  Constantinople,  who  visited  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  partly  to  promote  a  union  between  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  partly  to  collect  what  charity  he  could 
for  the  distressed  Christians  of  his  own  country. 

(1 1.)  RoGEB  AsciiAM,  in  respect  to  scholarship,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
conversational  talent,  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  goodly  company  of  eminent 
and  learned  men  assembled  that  day  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  WilUam  Cecil 

(12.)  Beatixo  was  early  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  an  English  insti- 
tution of  learning,  and  neither  prince  or  pew  was  spared  the  salutary  infliction 
of  the  rod.  Archbishop  Anselm  protested  against  its  use  in  1070,  as  calculated 
to  "  convert  men  into  brutes,"  and,  in  the  *'  Paston  Letters,"  Mrs.  Agnes  Paston 
instructs  Mr.  Greenlield,  tutor  of  her  son,  "  to  truly  bclash  him  until  he  will 
amend."  In  the  same  curious  collection  will  be  found  the  articles  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  when  ho  took  charge  of  Henry  VI.,  binds  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Council  to  stand  by  him  "  in  chastising  him,  (the  young  king,) 
in  his  defaults,"  although  ho  should  "  in  conceit  of  his  high  and  royal  authority  " 
''loathe  the  chastening."    We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  topic  hereafter. 

(13.)  Sib  Thomas  Smxii,  for  a  tune  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and  university 
orator  at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  1514,  and  e«lucated  at  Queen's  College,  and 
coOi^ratod  with  Sir  Jolm  Clieke  in  hitroducing  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  as 
advocated  by  Erasmus.  Ho  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  reformation  of  the 
spelling  of  the  English  hinguge,  entitled  "  De  recta  ei  emendata  lingua  Anglicce 
ScriptunE.^  In  1548  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and 
knighted.  In  1578  ho  was  the  author  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cimibridge,  and  the  two  coUeges  of  Eton  and  Win- 
dicster,  were  authorized  to  require  in  theu*  leases  that  a  thurd  part  of  the  old 
Taut  should  bo  paid  in  kind;  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  each  6^.  8(1^  or  a  quarter  of 
Cialt  for  every  5* ;  or  that  tho  lessee  should  pay  for  the  same  according  to  the 
price  that  wheat  and  malt  should  be  sold  for,  in  tlio  market  next  adjoining  to 
tho  respective  colleges,  on  the  market  day  before  the  rent  comes  due. 

(14.)  Sm  John  Cueke,*  whom  Ascham  characterizes  as  "ono  of  tho  best 
Kholars  *^  and  "  the  conningest  masters  of  his  time,"  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in 
1514,  w.is  etl ucated  at  St.  John's  College,  which  he  afterward,  as  professor,  as- 
sisted to  build  up  to  be  the  cliief  seat  of  learning,  especially  in  Greek,  and 
where  he  trained  such  scholars  as  Cecil,  Ascham,  Hadden,  Bill,  Ac;  was  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Prince  Edward,  by  whom,  when  he  became  King, 
be  wu  knighted,  made  Privy  Councilor,  and  one  of  his  Secretariea  of  ^l&.\ft*, 
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seired  in  several  educational  and  ecclesiastical  commissions;  promoted  the  ap- 
pointmeilt  of  good  men  to  office ;  became  involved  in  the  civil  and  theological 
troubles  of  his  times ;  and  died  in  1557,  at  an  age  when  his  country  had  most  to 
expect  from  his  learning  and  experience.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  its  correct  pronunciation,  and  labored  with  his  friend,  Sir  Tliomas 
Smitli  to  give  prominence  to  the  Saxon  clement  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
rid  its  orthography  of  many  of  its  anomalies.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  new 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  he  strove  to  use  only 
Knglish  Saxon  words.    See  Strype's  Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

(15.)  John  Sturm,  or  Sturmius,  was  bom  at  Schleiden,  near  Cologne, 
was  educated  at  Liege,  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  for  forty-five  years  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  and  college  at  Strasburg,  wliich  he  established  and  made  the 
best  classical  school  in  Europe.  He  was  much  consulted  in  the  draining  of 
school-codes,  and  in  the  organization  of  gymnasia,  and  his  "  Plan  for  organizing 
institutions  of  learning,"  his  "Classic  Letters,"  addressed  to  tlie  teachers  of  his 
own  school,  and  his  editions  of  classic  authors,  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  "  Pedagogics."  Raumer,  in  his  "History  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  Sturm's  system  of  education. 

(16.)  The-\oks  is  not  considered  by  many  scholars  worthy  of  Plato,  and  its 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Antlpater,  the  teacher  of  Pamrtius,  and  the  dlsciplo 
of  Diogenes  of  Babylon. 

Theagcs  desired  "  to  become  a  wise  man,"  to  the  great  trouble  of  his  father, 
Domodocus,  who  resorts  to  Socrates  for  counsel.  Socrates  replies  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proverb,  applied  to  those  who  came  to  counsel  the  oracles 
*'  Counsel,  Demodocus,  is  said  U)  be  a  sacred  ihin(f;^^  and  then  adds,  ^^  Jf  Vten  any 
O0ier  constdtaiion  is  sacred,  this  is  so,  aJjout  which  you  are  now  consider ih{f.  Far 
there  is  not  a  thi)\^,  altout  which  a  person  may  consult,  more  divine  than  about  Itie 
instruction  of  Jtinisrif  and  of  ilwse  related  to  him.^^  After  probing  the  young  man 
by  questions,  Socrates  concludes  to  receive  him  into  his  companionship. 

(17.)  Plato  in  the  Dialogues  on  the  Republic,  exhibits  the  misorj'  of  man  let 
loose  from  law,  and  a  general  plan  for  making  him  subject  to  law,  as  the  sure  way 
of  perfecting  his  nature.  In  the  seventh  dialogue,  from  which  Ascham  quotes, 
Plato  unfolds  the  province  (A'  a  good  early  education,  in  turning  the  eyes  of  tlio 
mind  from  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  popular  opinion,  to  the  clear  light  of 
tnith,  and  points  out  some  of  the  uses  of  matheniati(.'S  and  gymnastics,  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  the  apprehension,  and  inuring  to  intense  application. 
In  this  connection  ho  asserts: 

" Every  Viing  thn  rclatinj  to  arithmetic  aad  g''/>Tnetry,  and  aU  the  previous  in* 
stiiLction  which  they  ahould  receive  before  Viey  learn  dUikctics,  ougld  to  besd  before 
Viem  while  they  are  children,  and  on  such  a  plan  of  teaching,  that  Oieymay  learn 
fijiihofd  compulsion.  Why  sot  Rjcaw^e,  said  I,  a  free  man  ought  to  acquire  no 
training  under  slavery ;  for  Oie  labors  of  the  body  wJien  endured  Uirough  compid' 
rion  do  not  at  aU  deteriiwate  the  body ;  but  for  the  soul,  it  can  endure  no  compulsory 
discipline.  True,  said  he.  Do  not  then,  said  I,  my  best  of  friends,  force  boys  to  ttyeir 
learning ;  but  train  them  up  by  amusement,  Vtat  you  may  be  better  able  to  discern 
the  character  of  each  one^s  genius.'^ 

This,  too,  was  the  do<!trine  of  Quintllian,  in  Inst.  Lib.  1.  c.  1,  20 : — Nam  id  in 
primis  cavere  oportel>it,  no  studia,  qui  amare  noudum  potest,  oderit  et  amaritu- 
dinem  semcl  perccptain  etiam  ultra  rudes  annos  reformidet. 


DL   UFB  AND  EDUCATIONAI  SYSTEM  OF  JOHN  STURM. 

WBOU  THE  QBRMAN  OF  KUtL  TOIT  RAUlfER.* 


John  Sturm,  or  Sturmius,  as  liis  name  was  latinized,  one  of  the 
iMBt  classical  scholars  and  school  teachers  of  his  time,  was  horn  at 
Schleiden,  in  the  Eiffel,  near  Cologne,  in  1507.  '  His  father  was  stew- 
srd  to  Count  Manderscheid,  with  whose  sons  tlie  young  John  was 
educated  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  the  school  of  the 
ffieronymiansf  at  l^ge,  and  hence,  in  1524,  to  the  University  of 
Lojivun,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying,  and  two  more  in 
teaching.  Of  his  parents  and  early  teachers  he  ever  spoke  with  grati- 
tude and  veneration,  and  his  mother  he  characterizes  as  a  ^*  superior 
woman."  Among  his  fellow-students  was  Sleidanus,  the  historian,  and 
Andreas  Bersalius,  the  anatomist 

In  connection  with  Rudiger  Rescius,  the  professor  of  Greek  at 
Louvain,  Sturm  established  a  printing  press,  from  which  Uomer  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  issued.  With  copies  of  these 
books  for  sale,  and  for  use  by  students,  he  removed  to  Paris,  in  1529, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  read  public  lectures  on  logic,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  got  married,  and  had  private  scholars  from 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  Here  he  established  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  Melanython, 
Bucer,  and  others.  Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
teacher  that,  when  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Strasburg|  decided 

*6§Kkiekte  der  Pddagagik.  The  biof  rephical  port  ion  of  Von  Raumer't  chaptf  r  in  abrid|Eef<, 
ud  UmU  porlion  which  treats  of  the  theological  controTenriea  of  the  times,  and  particularly 
of  t)ie  differencea  between  the  German,  and  the  Swiaa,  and  French  reformers,  with  the  for- 
her  of  whom  Sturm  sympathized,  and  to  some  extent  c-oUperated,  is  altof^ther  omitted. 
Ktimn  was  tTowedlj  a  Lutheran,  and  the  Cahrioist  changed  him  with  absenting  himself  from 
ilie  commaoion  table  and  from  church  for  twenty  years. 

tThe  Hieronymians  were  a  regulair  order  of  canons,  or  clergy,  employed  in  teachinf. 
fiinnded  by  Gerhard  GroTte,  \n  1373.  They  wore  a  white  dress,  with  black  scapula,  and 
were  most  nomerous  and  efficient  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they  originated.  They  were 
•In  known  as  Hlerony mites.  Hermits  of  St.  Ilieronymus,  CoUatian  Brothers,  Gregorians,  nr 
Rrelhreo  of  Good  WIIL  The  instruction  in  their  schools  was  partly  elemenUry  and  partly 
claarieaL  Their  scholars  learned  to  copy  MSS.,  to  read  and  write,  were  diligently  drillni  in 
•peaking  Latin,  and  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  a  few  of  the  claasirii. 
especially  Cieero.  See  Raum^,  Hitt.  tf  Ped^  Vol.  1,  p.  64 :  Cramer,  HUL  of  Ed.  in  th^ 
.VefAerttuHfs,  p.  2C0,  et  seq.  It  was  at  Liege,  from  the  Hieronymians,  that  Sturm  received  the 
cdncalioMl  principle  which  he  afterward  embodied  iu  his  own  school  at  Strajbburg,  "  Fietu« 
taplens  et  eloqaens  est  finis  studiorum." 

:  A  theological  school  was  proposed  in  ICUl,  but  not  established  till  1634.    la  \Sl\,  &  iium\t«:t 
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to  establish  a  gymnasium,  be  was  earnestly  solicited  to  organize  and 
conduct  it  as  Rector.  He  accordingly,  in  1537,  removed  to  tbat  city, 
where  he  labored  for  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher,  and,  by  bis  example, 
correspondence  and  publications,  was  greatly  influential  in  introducing 
a  better  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  into  the  schools  of 
Europe.  His  plan  of  organizing  a  gymnasium  or  classical  school  was 
drawn  up  in  1638,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  best  mode 
of  opening  institutions  of  learning^  The  development  of  this  plan 
was  exhibited  in  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  the 
various  classes  of  his  Gymnasium,  in  15C5,  and  in  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  the  school,  published  in  1678. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1581,  by  a  decree  of  the  city  council, 
Sturm  was  deposed  from  the  Rectorate,  "  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  for  other  reasons,'*  viz. :  publishing  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  dominant  religious  majority  in  some  of  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  day.  lie  was  soon  after  attacked  with  blindness, 
and,  worn  out  by  the  labors  of  a  toilsome  life,  and  weakened  by  age, 
and  pinched  by  jx)verty  incurred  by  his  generosity  to  thase  w^ho  fled  to 
him  from  persecution,  he  died  in  1589,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Gallus,  in  Strasburg. 

Sturm  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  dark  and  ruddy  complexion, 
firm  features,  long  beard,  cle.ar  and  well-modulated  voice,  honorable 
presence,  and  a  somewhat  slow  gait.  He  was  amiable  and  dignified, 
in  conversation  earnest  and  courteous,  in  action  decided  and  prompt, 
and  industrious  both  in  his  public  and  private  relations.  He  was  ever 
keeping  pace  with  those  about  him,  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  inspiring  his  teachers  with  his  own  entliusiasm. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
Maximilian  H.,  as  well  as  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England.  His  fame 
ns  a  teacher  and  educator  was  European,  and  his  school  was  a  Normal 
School  of  classical  instruction.  His  pupils  were  among  the  "men  of 
mark  "  throughout  Germany.  At  one  time  there  were  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenty-foirr  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes  under  his 
instruction ;  and,  besides  organizing  directly  many  classical  schools,  his 
pujiils  rose  to  be  head-masters  of  many  more,  and  his  principles  were 
embodied  in  the  School  Code  of  Wurtemberg  in  1669,  and  in  that 

of  Saxon V  in  1580,  and  in  the  educational  svstem  of  the  Jesuits. 

. ^ 

of  elementary  schools  were  Insiiiutcd,  which  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  achool  in- 
itpectors,  of  whom  the  preacher,  James  Sturm,  was  one,  and  through  whose  influence  John 
Sturm  was  indnce<l  to  remove  to  Strasburg.  Tlie  gymnasium  organized  in  1637  was  eudoweil 
with  t*ie  privileges  of  a  College,  in  lo€7,  by  Emj)eror  Maximilian  II.,  and  John  Sturm  waa 
appointed  its  Rector  in  pcrpetuo. 
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Sturm's  sitstem  of  instruction. 

Whoever  clearly  conceives  a  distinct  otject  of  pursuit,  and  brings 
perseverance,  intelligence  and  tact  to  bear  upon  its  attainment,  will 
be  sure,  at  least,  to  do  something  worthy  of  note ;  and  especially  so, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  he  falls  in  with  the  tendency  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  This  is,  above  all,  true  of  school 
reformers.  If  they  know  not  what  they  would  have,  if  they  have 
no  de6nite  aim  in  view,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak  with  any  pro- 
priety of  the  methods  which  they  may  have  taken  to  reach  their  aim. 
Their  course  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  they  inspire  distrust 
instead  of  confidence.  But  Sturm  was  no  wavering,  undecided,  pur- 
poseless man.  With  firm  step  he  advanced  toward  the  realization  of 
a  definitely  conceived  ideal ;  an  ideal,  too,  which,  in  greater  or  less 
distinctness,  floated  before  the  minds  of  most  of  hii  contemporaries, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  highest  aim  of  mental  cul- 
ture. Ilence,  he  enjoyed  a  widely  extended  and  an  unquestioning 
confidence.  This,  his  ideal,  Sturm  has  defined  for  us  in  numerous 
passages ;  and  it  is  our  first  duty  to  examine  it,  if  we  wish  to  judge  of 
his  method. 

'*The  end  to  be  accomplished  by  teaching,"  says  he,  **  is.  three-fold ; 
embracing  piety,  knowledge  and  the  art  of  speaking."  In  another 
place,  he  expresses  himself  thus ;  "A  wise  and  persuasive  piety  should 
be  the  aim  of  our  studies.  But,  were  all  pious,  then  the  student 
should  be  distinguished  from  him  who  is  unlettered,  by  scientific  cul- 
ture and  by  eloquence,  (ratione  et  oratione.)  Ilence,  knowledge,  and 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  should  become  the  aim  of  scholarship, 
and  toward  its  attainment  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  sedulously 
bend  their  every  effort"  What  description  of  knowledge,  and  what 
species  of  eloquence  Sturm  had  in  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

The  boy  should  be  sent  to  school, — so  ho  insists, — ^in  his  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  His  school  education  proper  should  occupy  nine  years, 
or  until  be  is  sixteen ;  it  should  then  be  succeeded  by  a  more  inde- 
pendent style  of  culture.  Lectures  should  be  substituted  for  recita- 
tion, and  that  for  five  years,  or  until  he  is  in  his  twenty -first  year. 

The  Gymnasium  included  nine  classes,  corresponding  with  the  nine 
years  that  the  pupil  was  to  spend  there.  Seven  of  these  years  Sturm 
assigned  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  pure,  idiomatic  Latin ;  the  two 
that  remained  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style ; 
and  to  learn  to  speak  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  propriety,  was 
the  problem  of  the  five  collegiate  years.     During  the  first  seven  -j^w^ 
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At  tlie  examination,  the  first  in  tlie  eighth  class  asked  the  first  in 
the  ninth,  as  follows. 

Q.  To  what  eonjagatiun  does  diseedo  beIoD|;  1 

jf .  To  the  third,  because  it  makei  e  thort  before  re  in  the  infinitive. 

Q.  To  what  clan  doei  diseedo  belong  T 

J§.  It  it  a  neuter  rerb. 

Q.  What  ii  a  neuter  verb  1 

j9.  a  neuter  verb  it,  Ice. 

Q.  Decline  the  imperatire  of  diseedo, 

A.  Diseede^  diseeditOt  etc. 

Q.  What  else  have  jou  learned  in  the  ninth  clan  t 

j9.  Betides  the  German  catechiim,  I  have  committed  to  memory  the  Second  Onewuutiean^  and 
trantlated  the  Mlmnisei  of  our  Rector  into  German. 

Q.  Translate  the  dialogue  that  hat  just  been  rehearted. 

Jt.  An  tu  non  es  Lucius^  Are  you  not  Luciui ;  soeius  studiorum  meM*vm,  my  school-fellow  ; 
flu,  who ;  discesseras^  went ;  a  me^  from  me ;  mode,  juit  now ;  e  forOt  at  the  market  place. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  parti  of  speech  does  modo  belong  t 

j9.  1  do  not  know  ;  fur  the  indeelinables  are  not  taught  in  my  class.  » 

Eighth  Class. — ^To  Matthias  Huebner,  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm 
writes,  "That  it  must  be  his  especial  care  that  the  boys  forget  noth- 
ing they  have  learned  in  the  lower  classes.  And  what  they  have 
there  learned  he  can  best  ascertain  by  consulting  their  prescribed 
school-books,  which  in  all  the  classes  are  most  faithfully  conformed  to. 

The  lx)ys,  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  ninth  into  the  eighth 
class,  must  be  able  to  inflect  all  the  nouns  and  verbs.  This  they  will 
have  learned  more  by  practice  than  in  a  scientific  manner,  just  as  the 
Roman  and  Greek  boys  were  exercised  in  language  before  the  gram- 
marians gave  them  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  speak  as  they  did. 
Moreover,  the  boys  in  the  next  lower  class  had  learned  by  heart  many 
short  sayings  and  sentences ;  but,  since  in  these  no  ver}'  wide  range 
of  words  occurred,  they  were  enjoined  to  compile  dictionaries,  and  to 
enter  therein  all  the  common  and  necessary  words  under  distinct  heads, 
such  heads  for  instance  as  the  following,  the  whole  and  its  parts, 
friendship  and  enmit}j^  cause  and  effect^  etc.  These  dictionaries  most 
now,  in  the  eighth  class,  be  increased  and  enlarged ;  if  the  boys  have 
before  fixed  in  their  minds  the  definition  of  epistolay  they  will  now 
learn  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  epistolam  reddere,  etc  As  the 
bop  in  the  lower  classes  have  learned  by  practice  how  to  decline  and 
conjugate,  so  now  they  mast  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  eight 
^  j)arts  of  speech,  and  each  declension  and  conjugation  must  be  fully 
and  distinctly  chanicterized,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
that  which  they  have  already  learned. 

Besides  this,  thev  are  to  read  the  select  letters  of  Cicero  with  con- 
stant  reference  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language ;  and, 
in  such  reading,  different  letters  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  different 
decuriae* 

*  Tlie  classes  were  subdivided  into  deenriae^  or  (ens :  the  firit  in  each  ten  was  called  the  decuriw$u 
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During  the  last  months  of  their  school-year,  the  boys  of  this  class  are 
to  commence  a  series  of  exercises  in  style,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
their  previous  oral  practice  1n  the  formation  of  new,  or  the  alteration  of 
given  Latin  phrases. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  scholar  in  the  seventh  class  put  to  the 
first  scholar  in  the  eighth  class  the  following  questions,  begiiming  as 
before  with  the  last  of  the  preceding  series. 

Q.  Tell  me,  to  which  of  the  ports  of  ipeech  modo  belongs. 

.4.  It  is  an  adrerb  of  time. 

Q.  What  is  an  adrerb  T 

jf.  It  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech,  dte. 

Q.  How  manj  indeelinable  parts  of  speech  ore  there  1 

.f.  Four,  &e.,  fcc 

Q.  What  etse  hare  70a  learned  in  jour  class  1 

A.  Besides  a  fuller  etymology,  we  hare  read  the  first  book  of  the  select  letten  of  Cicero,  tbtt 
foarth  dialc^ue  in  the  JVVa«t>ci,  the  last  part  of  the  Second  Onomastiecnf  and  the  German 
Cater  h  ism. 

Q.  Read  a  letter  from  Cicero. 

Jl,  Cic^re  filiiu  Tiivni  S.  P.  D.  Etn  justa  et  idcnea  %$ui  §$  exeuiotiane  intermissumig, 
etc.,  etc. 

Q.  Translate  what  jroa  hare  rmd. 

jf .  Eui  usus  etf  although  yon  hare  offered ;  eTccusatiome  jtutOj  a  just  apology,  etc. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  speech  do  yon  refer  idonea  7 

A.  It  is  an  adjeetire ;  in  the  ablative  case,  and  singular  number. 

Q.  How  do  you  form  its  comparatire  1 

A.  By  prefixing  ai^^  ;  ai^^  idnnuru. 

Q.  By  what  rule  do  we  say  vtt  excusationt  ? 

4.  Syntax  is  not  taught  in  my  class. 

Seventh  Class. — Sturm  writes  to  Lingelsheim,  the  teacher  of 
this  class,  "  It  must  be  his  care  that  the  scholars  do  not  lose  any 
thing  of  that  which  they  have  learned  in  the  three  preceding  classes ; 
and  then  that  they  should  add  to  what  they  have  already  learned ; — 
in  the  first  place,  Latin  syntax.  This  must  contain  but  few  rules, 
must  be  clear,  and  set  forth  by  examples,  and  that  chiefly  from  Cicero. 
In  the  daily  reading  of  Cicero's  letters,  the  rules  of  syntax,  through 
constant  use,  must  be  more  and  more  impressed  on  the  memory. 
Pliny  says  that  we  must  read  much,  but  not  many  things ;  in  this 
class,  however,  many  things  must  be  read,  in  order  to  arrive  at  much. 

Subjects  must  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  for  their  exercises  in  style ; 
but,  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects,  conciseness  must  be  aimed  at 
The  teacher  should  render  assistance  in  this  matter,  either  orally  or 
by  writing,  (on  the  blackboard,)  constructing  sentences  beforehand,  as 
music-teachers  sing  first  what  they  wish  their  pupils  to  learn.  The 
subjects  are  to  be  drawn  from  what  the  scholars  have  learned  in  this 
or  the  previous  jclasses,  so  that  the  exercise  in  style  shall  involve  a 
repetition,  and  thus  refresh  the  memory.  And,  for  such  an  exercise 
on  Sundap,  the  German  Catechism  is  to  be  translated.  This  translar 
tkm  most  be  made  in  classical  Latin,  such  words  alone  excepted  %a 
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have  been  authorized  by  the  church,  j\s  Trinitas,  sacramcntum^  hop- 
iUmus^  etc  The  scholars  in  this  class  sliould,  by  no  means,  use  any 
other  catechism  than  that  which  they  have  had  before  in  the  lower 
classes. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  sixth  class,  asked  the  first  in 
the  seventh : 

Q.  By  what  rule  do  we  say  iioiua  uti  exe%$ation«  t 

A.  Utor,  fruoTy  fungor^  etc 

Q.  Exeusatione  idonaa  1 

j8.  Adjectires,  pronoant  and  participles,  etc 

Q.  Ezcutatione  intermissioni*  7 

A.  One  tubitantive  goverai  another,  etc 

Q.  What  ebe  do  you  learn  in  your  clan  1 

A.  We  read  two  dialogues  in  the  Jfeaniici  of  our  Rector,  the  second  book  of  the  select  letter* 
of  Cicero,  the  " Precepts*'  of  Catu,  the  catechism,  and  the  "  Sunday  Sermons ; **  and,  in  the  first 
book  of  music,  we  learn  the  scale  and  intervals.  Also,  in  my  class,  exercises  in  style  aw« 
commenced. 

Q.  Read  a  sentence  fh>m  (^to. 

A.  Disee  aliquidy  nam  quam  tubito  fortuna  reeedit. 
Ars  remanet  vitamque  hominis  lum  deserit  unquam. 

Q.  Translate  this  distich. 

A.  Disce  aliquid^  learn  something;  nam,  for;  eum  ftn^na rueditj  when  fortune  fails,  etr, 

Q.  Disce  aliquid  ;  what  is  the  rule  for  this  construction  T 

A.  A  verb  signifying  actively,  etc. 

Q.  For  cum  subito  reeedit  ? 

A.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  etc 

Q.  Read  something  in  Greek. 

A.  I  have  not  read  any  Greek  in  my  class. 

Sixth  Class. — ^To  Malleolus,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writers, 
*'  That,  from  the  examination  of  the  scholars  of  the  seventh  class  for 
their  promotion,  he  has  learned  their  progress.  Ho  is  to  consider 
that  to  keep  what  has  been  acquired  is  no  less  an  art  than  the  tin^t 
acquisition  of  it  The  longer  letteis^otJuicecuaay  now  be  translattfd 
into  German,  and  in  such  an  order  that  different  letters  shall  l>e 
assigned  to  different  decuriae.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  he  is  u* 
proceed  with  poetical  selections.  The  first  decurioriy  for  example,  may 
repeat  the  "  Veni  redemptor  pentium^^  of  Bishop  Ambrose ;  the  secon<l, 
Martial's  epigram,  "  Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem  ;  "  the  third,  the 
ode  of  Horace,  commencing  with  *^Rectius  viveSj  lAcini,  neque  altum^ 
for  the  teacher  to  translate  and  explain.  Then  each  of  the  three  may 
require  a  similar  translation  and  explanation  of  the  other  scholars. 
In  the  writing  exercises,  pains  is  to  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a  greaU^r 
elegance  of  style. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the 
catechism,  and  to  the  reading  of  some  letters  of  Hieronymus. 

Greek,  moreover,  is  to  be  commenced  in  this  class. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fifth  class  asked  the  first  in  the 
sixth  as  follows : 

Q.  BMd  a  fid>l«  ftoa  tb»  GiMk  ofuEioiK 
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'^a^(  tcwnynni  ^yovn^  etc 

Q.  Deeline  l>«^. 

^.  *0  cat  1}  IXa^St  «te- 

Q.  What  it  ^tvyovcal 

A.  A  pftitieiple,  from  t^tvya ;  fbtura,  ^(«. 

Q.  What  have  yoa  read  in  Latin  1 

A.  The  last  two  books  of  the  select  letters  of  Cicero,  the  Andria  of  Teimoe,  the  fint  book  of 
posby,  the  Syntaxit  Fignrcta,  the  shorter  Latin  eatechtsm  of  Lather,  and  the  Sandaj  Bermoaft. 
la  mnsic,  we  hare  attended  to  the  science  of  time. 

Q.  Read  something  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  7*rutia  of  Orid. 

A.  lJUti>ra  quoi  anukas,  quot  amoena  roaaria  jCorev 
Quetne  taporifemm  grana  papaver  kabet^  etc. 

Q.  LiUTOy  etc.    What  kind  of  construction  is  thisi 

J.  It  is  a  zeufma ;  for  the  rerb  agrees  in  namber  with  the  nearest  nominative,  ete. 

Q.  How  does  zeugma  differ  from  syllepsis  1 

A.  In  syllepsia,  the  adjective  or  verb  agrees  with  the  most  important  word ;  bat,  in  seugma,  with 
the  nearest. 

Q.  Conduu ;  what  is  the  quantity  of  its  first  syllable  1 

A.  The  qoantity  of  syllables  is  not  taught  in  the  sixth  elus. 

Fifth  Class. — Sturm  writes  to  Bitner,  the  teacher  of  this  class, 
that  the  boys  come  to  him  well  versed  in  grammar,  provided  with  a 
store  of  Latin  words  for  every-day  objects,  the  German  appellations 
for  which  had  become  familiar  to  them  beforehand.  But  now,  in  the 
fifth  class,  objects  entirely  unknown  to  the  boys,  and  words,  designat- 
ing such  objects,  also  equally  unknown  to  them,  are  to  be  brought 
forward.  Since  they  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  relative  to  the  art  of 
poetry,  they  are  now  to  be  made  acquainted  with  petre,  with  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  with  the  varieties  of  feet  and  of  verses,  and 
metrical  examples  are  to  be  given  to  them.  And  further,  they  must 
learn  mycology ;  and,  in  addition  to  Cicero^s  Cato  and  Laelius,  must 
read  the  Elcloguesjjf  Vir^l.  Instruction  in  Greek  is  to  be  continued. 
The  boys  are  to  learn  the  Greek  words  for  virtues  and  vices,  for  man- 
ners, practices  and  customs,  etc.,  and  also  to  complete  their  encyclo- 
paBdias  of  Latin  words. 

'^-^tyle,  too,  is  to  be  more  thoroughly  cultivated.  And,  toward  the 
close  of  tlie  school-year,  they  must  practice  the  art  of  making' verses  ;«i^ 
not,  however,  by  composing  poems  upon  given  subjects,  so  much  as  by 
restoring  the  meter  to  stanzas  that  have  been  disarranged  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. Li  this  there  is  no  occasion  either  for  invention  or  for  a  choice 
of  words ;  they  are  simply  to  put  the  words  given  them  in  their 
proper  places. 

It  will  be  a  good  exercise  to  give  the  scholars  some  example  of  elo- 
quence to  translate  into  German,  and  then  to  make  them  reproduce  it, 
extempore,  in  Latin  again ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  Roman  orator  him- 
•el^  instead  of  the  teacher,  will  act  the  part  of  prompter.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  one  of  the  shorter  Pauline  episUes  is  to  be  interpreted. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fourth  class  repeated  the 
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question  which  tho  fir^  in  the  sixth  class  could  not  answer;  but  directed 
it,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  questions,  to  the  first  in  the  fifth. 

Q.  What  IB  the  quantitj  of  the  fint  syllable  of  the  word  conekaa  7 

A.  It  i*  long,  by  po«ition.    Potition  is,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  of  litUnm  7 

A,  It  is  short,  by  the  rule,  etc. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  foot  is  /ittora  7 

A,  A  dactyle :  because  the  first  syllable  is  lonf ,  the  last  two  short. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  feet  are  there  ? 

A.  Three ;  those  of  two,  three  and  four  syllables,  respectively. 

Q.  What  do  we  construct  out  of  such  feet  1 

A.  A  poem  or  Terse. 

Q.  What  is  a  verse  1 

A.  A  metrical  whole  ooostmcted  of  separate  fiset. 

Q.  What  have  yon  read  besides  in  Latin  1 

A.  Some  of  Cicero*s  letters  to  his  friends,  the  first  and  second  Eclogues  of  Vi^il,  the  teeond 
book  of  poetry,  and  the  shorter  Latin  catechism  of  Luther. 

Q.  What  have  you  rmd  in  Greek  T 

A.  The  second  part  of  the  **  Instruction  in  the  Greek  tongue,**  and  the  Sunday  Sermons. 

Q.  What  is  the  perfiKt  tense  of  ^ytii  7 

A.  itl^xa. 

Q.  Why  du  you  not  say  ^£^cvxOt  u  X^OC^  from  Xiy^  7 

A.  Because,  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  rough  mute,  the  reduplication  takes  the  correspondiDf 
amooth. 

Q.  What  is  the  Second  Aorist  of  ^y^  f 

A.  i^vy  ov,  formed  from  the  Imperfect,  i^nyov,  by  rejecting  the  first  vowel  of  the  diphthong. 

Q.  Conjn^te  i(m}/((. 

A.  f<rrrr/i(,  etc. 

Q.  Conjugate  the  anomalous  verb  fffiy/ic. 

A.  The  anomalous  verbs  and  the  Attic  tenses,  the  teacher  of  the  fifth  class  has  not  explained. 

Fourth  Class. — ^To  Laurence  Engler,  the  teacher  of  ihis  class, 
Sturm  writes,  "That  he  receives  the  boys  from  the  fifth  class  well 
grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  provided  with  a  good  store 
of  choice  words,  and  familiar  with  illustrations  drawn  from  poets,  and 
with  a  greater  number  still  from  orators.  With  all  this  in  view,  he 
must  now  see  to  it  that  the  boys  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  in 
listening,  in  iuterprfiting,  and  in  rehearsing  from  memory ;  but  he 
must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  task  them  beyond  their 
powers.  The  sixth  oration  against  Verres,  which  includes  nearly  all 
kinds  of  narration,  must  be  read ;  further,  the  epistles  and  satires  of 
Horace ;  and,  in  Greek,  together  with  the  grammar,  the  ^  Book  of 
Examples.*'  That  which  has  been  learned,  in  the  preceding  classes, 
must  be  repeatedly  recalled  into  the  memory.  Diligent  practice  must 
be  bestowed  on  style ;  and,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  shorter 
Pauline  epistles  are  to  be  read  by  the  boys,  who  are  to  explain  them 
88  they  read,  but  in  the  plain  manner  of  paraphrase  alone. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  of  the  third  class  asked  the  first  of  the 
fourth  as  follows : 

Q.  Conjugate  ftnf/ii. 

A,  fff>?/ii,  ToiK,  etc. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  middle  voice  1 

A.  loapiatf  and  by  epentfaeus,  fcrafiai,  from  whence  comet  irfero/ioj,  I  know. 
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Q.  What  have  yoa  interpretad  in  GiMk  1 

jS.  JBatop\  fablet,  and,  oa  Sundajs,  the  first  epistle  to  Timotfaj. 

Q.  Repeat  a  Greek  sentence  to  me. 

A.  Tuv  vloiv  el  fm^v  iwtar&fitvot,  oi  ntftwroi  ciatv^  oroy  airoif  ol  yovstg  oZrcH  iy&yuotWf 
which  means,  etc. 

Q.  In  what  mood  and  tense  is  dyaytavitf  7 

A.  In  the  second  aorist,  subjunctive,  from  i.y<a ;  whose  second  aorist  is  ^yov^  or,  by  Attic  epen- 
thesis,  hy^yov. 

Q.  How  many  uMtaplasms  occur  in  Ayhytintiv  7 

A.  Two ;  epenthesis  and  paragoge. 

Q,  What  is  paragoge  T 

A.  The  addKion  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word,  as  rovrovi  for  roirov^  or  lamda- 
rier  for  laudari. 

Q.  What  Latin  hare  you  studied  t 

A.  The  Eclogues  of  Vi^il,  some  odes  of  Horace,  the  second  book  of  Cicero*s  **  Letters  to 
Friends,"  and  his  speech  in  behalf  of  Marcus  Marcellus ;  also,  a  part  of  the  Adelphi  of  Terenot. 

Q.  Repeat  something  out  of  Horace. 

A.  Integer  vitae  feeleritque  purus 
^en  tgtt  Mauri  jaeulis  negue  arcu 
JVVe  venenaUs  gravida  sagittit 
Piuc*  pharetra. 

Q.  To  what  species  of  rene  does  this  ode  belong  1 

A.  It  is  called  dicolon  tetrtutrophon  ;  dicoton^  because  two  kinds  of  verse  unite  in  its  formation, 
namely,  the  Sapphic,  of  five  feet,  in  the  fint  three  lines,  and  the  Adonic,  of  two  feet  in  the  last 
line :  and  tetrastrcpkon^  because  the  ode  recurs,  after  every  fourth  line,  to  the  same  kind  of  verse 
with  which  it  commenced. 

Q.  What  figure  is  exemplified  in  eget  7 

A.  A  zeugma  of  speech. 

Q.  How  does  this  diflfer  from  a  zeugma  of  construction  ? 

A.  It  is  a  zeugma  of  speech  when  the  meaning  of  a  verb  or  an  adjective  is  applicable  to  evmy 
thing  to  which  it  is  referred  ;  as,  in  this  sentence  from  Horace,  Linquenda  tMus  tt  demus  et  ptmc- 
au  nxor.  But,  if  such  meaning  is  not  applicable  to  every  thing,  then  a  zeugma  of  syntax  or  eoo- 
stroction  b  witnessed ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following: 

Viamdug  aterflumvM  languido 
Cocjftus  errans  et  Danai  genut 
/n/ame,  damnatusqye  longi 
Sisyphus  JEolides  laboris. 

Q.  klave  you  attended,  also,  to  tropes  7 

jf.  No ;  our  teacher  has  not  told  us  any  thing  of  them. 

Third  Class. — To  Boscliius,  the  teacher  of  tliis  class,  Sturm  writes, 
"  That  he  should  not  only  give  to  the  boys  a  firm  hold  on  what  they 
have  already  learned,  but  should  extend  the  range  of  their  studies ; 
should  open  to  them  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  such  as  tropes,  figures, 
etc^  illustrating  all  by  examples.  The  treatise  of  Herennius  ou  ih^ 
tone  must  bo  laid  before  them,  and,  with  it,  the  speech^  for  Cluentius 
must  be  read;  and,  in  Greek,  the  best  efforts  of  Deii}Osthenes  must 
be  studied,  besides  the  first  book  of  the  Ilj^^d,  or  that  of  the  Qj^yssey. 

On  Sundays,  the  Pauline  epistles  are  (o  be  read  in  the  ^\q  upper 
classes,  and,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  committed  to  memory.  Style 
exercises  are  a  matter  of  course ;  for  style  must  be  always  incessjintly 
practiced  and  improved.  Selections  from  orations  in  Greek  must  bo 
translated  by  the  boys  into  Latin,  or  from  orations  in  Latin  into  Greek. 
The  historians  and  poete,  too,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  a  similar 
manner;   the  odes  of  Pindar  and  Uoraco  changed  into  a  different 
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Q.  What  other  aotlum  have  70a  read  T 

A.  The  Mcond  Philippic  of  Deraotthenei,  and  Cioero*i  plea*  in  behalf  of  Roieiai  Amerinoi  and 
Caiua  Rabiriui,  besides  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Q.  Whj  the  name  Iliad  1 

jf .  Becanse  it  is  a  narration  of  erents  and  exploits,  of  which  Iliam  or  Troy  was  the  theatre. 

Q.  What  species  of  ar^ment  (statiu)  is  employed  in  the  plea  for  Rabiriosi 

A.  I  hare  heard  it  called  the  conjectural  argnment ;  *  bat  I  am  no  more  familiar  with  the  natura 
of  arfumcnts  than  with  that  of  the  Tarious  subdivisions  of  the  oration. 

First  Class. — To  Goelius,  the  teacher  of  the  first  class,  Sturm 
writes,  that  he  is  to  cany  logic  and  rhetoric  to  a  further  extent,  though 
not  to  their  perfection,  after  the  manner  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the 
Greek  rhetoricians ;  for  this  should  be  deferred  until  the  boys  have 
left  the  gymnasium,  and  then  should  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
shorter  method  composed  by  himself,  (Sturm,)  a  method  which, 
though  not  following  Aristotle  throughout,  yet  contains  all  the  di- 
visions  and  subdivisions  {genera  et  partes)  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  Hermogenes,  and  Cicero.  The  rules  of  lo^c  and  rhetoric 
are  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
And,  to  the  same  end,  too,  what  remains  of  Virgil,  and  some  portion 
of  Homer,  should  be  read ;  for,  these  poets,  Ilomer  especially,  have 
conduced  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  oratory .f 

Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  to  be  translated  in  writing  by  the 
scholars  themselves,  some  having  these  passages,  and  others  those, 
assigned  to  them ;  not  all  taking  the  same. 

In  this  class,  too,  the  dramatic  representations  are  to  be  more  fre- 
quent, and  not  a  week  is  to  elapse  without  its  play. 

Of  the  scholars,  Sturm  desires  a  thoroughly  cultivated  facility  in 
writing  and  in  declamation  :  all  that  they  produce,  whetlier  in  prose 
or  in  poetry,  must  be  artistic. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  to  be  expounded  by  the  scholars,  and 
prominent  passages  of  the  same,  after  the  manner  of  the  rhetoricians, 
are  to  be  amplified. 

At  the  examination,  one  member  of  the  first  class  asked  another, 
as  follows: 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  have  read  in  the  first  clau  ? 

A.  In  the  log:ie  of  Dr.  Sturm,  I  have  learned  the  precepts  of  demonstrative  and  sophistical  syllo- 
gisms ;  in  rhetoric,  the  last  two  dialogues  upon  Cicero's  divisions  of  the  oration,  and  his  three 
books  **  De  OfBciis ;  '*  besides  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides ;  out  of  Demosthenes,  Philip's  letter, 
and  Demosthenes*  reply  to  the  same ;  the  latter  part  of  the  catechism  of  Chytiaeus ;  and,  on 
Sundays,  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Q.  What  is  a  demoostrative  syllogism  % 

.4.  It  is  a  oooelusion  drawn  from  necessary  truths,  and  of  special  use  in  extending  the  area  of 
knowledge.  For,  thus  says  Aristotle,  **  Demonstration  is  the  syllogism  of  science,  predicated  upon 
necessary  propositions,**  as  for  instance : 

*The  conjectural  argument,  {gtattu  conjecturalit,)  or  the  ^*An  sit**  of  Quintilian,  consisU 
wholly  and  solely  of  an  attempt  to  estahlish  or  to  set  aside  the  truth  of  the  charges  alledged. 

t  **  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  of  each  species  of  oratory,  as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  each,  can 
he  shewn  to  exist  in  Homer ;  so  that,  if  the  ait  of  eloquence  were  extinct,  it  could  be  fully  restoced 
ftom  thia  rich  foontain.**— 5t«nii. 
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Every  eaoie  it  antecedent  to  iti  effect ; 

The  riiiDf  of  the  tun  it  the  cause  of  day ; 

Therefore,  the  ritinf  of  the  tun  it  antecedent  to  the  day. 

Q.  Of  what  nature  it  this  denonttration  1 

.f .  It  it  a  perfect  demonttratioo,  and  it  called  by  Arictotle  r?v  ^i  5ri,  (of  the  Why.)  It  eootiili 
of  true  propotitiont,  primary,  not  tecondary ;  the  more  prominent,  the  antecedent,  and  thote  which 
are  the  cantet  of  the  eonclution,  and  which  furnith  ut  with  demonttrative  teieooe. 

Q.  It  there  any  other  tpeciet  of  demonstration  1 

«f .  There  it ;  namely,  the  imperfect  demoniCration,  which  it  called  rotf  5ri,  (of  the  Became ;) 
when  the  coneloaion  doet  not  flow  from  primary  or  direct,  but  from  intermediate  propotitiont,  or 
from  eflSectt,  or  tecoodary  and  remote  cautet,  at  if  I  ihould  tay, 

Wherever  it  it  day,  there  the  tun  hat  ariten ; 

But,  it  it  day  with  ut ; 

Therefore,  with  ut  the  tun  hat  ariten. 

Thit  it  the  domoottration  a  jtosteriori.  For  the  caute  it  demonitrated  from  itt  effect.  The  daj 
n  not  the  caute  of  the  tun*t  appearance ;  but,  the  rising  of  the  tun  u  the  neoettary  and  efllcient 
eaoie  of  the  day. 

Q.  Since,  then,  you  attert  that  the  riting  of  the  tun  it  the  oaute  of  day,  what  would  yoo  tay  if 
I  thoold  prove  to  you  that  it  it  not  yet  day  with  us  1 

A.  I  would  like  to  bear  whether  you  can  truly  demonstrate  what  you  thus  advance. 

Q.  It  not  the  ttate  of  thingt  at  Frankfort  different  from  that  which  obtaint  here  at  Stratburg  t 

-*.  Yet. 

Q.  Is  it  not  day  now  at  Frankfort  1 

A.  So  I  imagine. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  day  with  ut  at  Strasburg. 

A.  I  deny  your  consequence.  For  you  have  stated  a  fallacy  in  the  form  of  the  seventh  tpeciea 
of  the  ignoratio  eUneki.  Your  termt  do  not  both  refer  to  the  tame  thing,  (rpd(  avr6,)  but  each 
itf  a  different  point,  (irpdf  iXXo.)  The  major  of  your  argument  pottettet  nothing  in  oommon  with 
the  minor ;  therefore,  your  conclusion  is  a  rum  sequitur. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  studied  sophistics,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  rejoinder. 

A,  Yet ;  I  have  learned  the  rulei  of  that  art  at  they  have  been  delivered  to  ut  by  our  iUustriom 
paetor,  Dr.  Sturm,  from  the  sophistical  pniblemt  of  Aristotle. 

nereupoQ  the  respondent  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  two  following 
sophisms. 

(1.)  He  who  it  well  reited  in  tophistical  reasoning  seeks  to  deceive  others  by  his  eonclutiont. 
You  tay  that  you  are  well  versed  in  tophittical  reatoning;  yon,  therefore,  teek  to  deceive  me. 

(2.)  He  who  has  five  fingers  on  one  of  his  hands,  also  has  three,  and  two,  and  has  five,  likewise. 
But,  he  who  hat  three,  two,  and  five,  hat  ten.  Whoever,  therefore,  hat  five  fingers  on  one  of  hit 
bandt,  hat  ten  oo  the  tame  hand. 

In  rhetoric  tliere  was  no  examination,  but  the  questioning  proceeded 
as  follows : 

Q.  What  have  you  kamed  in  your  data,  of  mathematics  1 

A.  To  that  which  we  learned  in  the  second  class  we  have  added  astronomy,  and  tome  problem! 
from  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  attronomert  meature  the  primary  movement  (primmm  wuOmm)  of  the 
heaveotl 

Q.  By  meant  of  ten  eirelet ;  name1y,,tbe  horison,  the  meridian,  the  equator,  the  zodiac,  3  oo- 
him,  fi  tropict,  and  3  polar  circlet. 

Q.  Are  thete  eirelet  vitible  1 

A.  No ;  they  are  imaginary,  and  conceived  to  retult  from  the  movements  of  certain  celettial 
peiou  and  linet. 

Q.  What  n  the  name  of  the  fint  cirelel 

A  Tlie  Greeki  called  it  hplgttp^  (horizon,)  from  hptgta^at^  to  limit;  and  the  Romant,  JiniUr. 

Q.  How  it  it  lituatcd,  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  1 

A  ^Vhen  it  pastet  through  the  polet  it  it  in  a  right  position ;  but,  when  one  pole  it  above  it, 
while  the  other  it  below  it,  it  it  Mique,    Whence,  the  one  tphera  it  called  Hght^  the  other 
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Q.  What  porpoM  doM  the  horiioo  tenre  1 

A.  To  divide  the  eeteetial  qihera  isto  en  opper  end  e  lower  half,  end  theiebjr  mark  out  theee 
periods  of  ita  primary  motioo  which  determioe  day  and  nifht  Whoi  the  ran  it  in  the  upper 
hemisphere,  it  is  day ;  when  in  the  lower,  night  The  stars,  et  their  risiof  ,  eome  vp  above  tbo 
horisoo ;  at  their  setting,  they  sink  below  it 

Q.  Which  is  the  second  circle  1 

A.  The  meridian.    This  passes  throngh  the  nnith  and  the  poles. 

Q.  For  what  does  it  serve  1 

A.  For  the  determination  of  ktitode.  The  celertial  sphere  it  divides  into  an  eestem  and  a  west- 
em  half.  It  likewise  halves  the  arc  of  day,  and  the  arc  of  night,  so  that  when  the  son  crosses  this 
diele  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  it  is  mid  day ;  when  it  crosses  it  in  the  lower,  it  is  midnight  It 
also  divides  the  day  into  forenoon  and  aAemoon. 

Q.  Which  is  the  thM  circle  1 

A.  The  eqoator ;  so  called  from  its  equalising  day  and  ni^t*  It  mns  from  east  to  west,  and  is, 
•t  all  points,  equi-distant  from  the  poles. 

Q.  For  what  does  the  equator  serve  1 

A.  From  it  we  reckon  longitude.  The  celestial  sphere  it  divides  into  a  northern  and  a  soothem 
half.  The  primary  motion  of  the  heavens  it  measures  off  into  periods  by  twenty-fbnr  ares,  which, 
in  the  order  of  their  Atesiwieii,  mark  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fourth  circlel 

A,  The  aodiac;  called  by  Ptolemy  the  oblique  circle;  described  by  the  rerolations  of  the  sun 
■nd  the  other  planets. 

Q.  Whence  comes  the  name  1 

A.  From  the  aniwtaU  which  the  ancients  represented  in  its  belt 

Q.  What  are  they  1 

A.  Aries,  rtc. 

Q.  Which  of  these  are  opposite,  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

A.  Aries  to  Libra,  Taurus  to  Scorpio,  Gemini  to  Sagittarius,  Cancer  to  Caprieomos,  Leo  to 
Aquarius,  and  Virgo  to  Pisces. 

Q.  To  what  use  it  the  zodiac  applied  1 

A.  We  determine  both  longitude  and  latitude  by  it ;  and  it  is  the  pathway  of  the  planets,  whofe 
revolutions  measure  times  and  seasons.  The  sun  travels  over  its  course  in  a  year,  which  is  not  far 
ftom  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours ;  and  the  moon  runs  completely 
roond  it  in  a  month,  or  twenty-seven  days  and  eight  houn,  etc.  In  conclusion,  the  examiner 
spoke  es  follows :  '*  Not  to  detain  the  audience  longer,  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  are  familiar  with  all 
other  things  which  have  been  given  to  your  chss  to  study,  and  I,  therefore,  willingly  aceord  to  you 
the  palm  of  victory.** 

Tbo  foregoing  description  will  serve  to  denote  the  character  of  the 
Strasburg  Gymnasium.  "We  will  now  consider  the  College,  with 
which  it  was  connected. 

(To  he  continued.) 

EPacrobusto,  whose  treetise  *'on  the  Sphere**  Sturm  employed  as  a  text-book.  ** There  are  two 
borisons ;  the  right  and  the  oblique.  Those  hare  a  right  horizon  and  a  right  sphere  whose  aenith 
is  in  the  equinoctial ;  because  their  horizon  is  a  circle  passing  through  the  polos,  cutting  the  equi* 
ooetial  at  right  spherical  angles ;  whence,  their  horizon  is  called  right,  and  their  sphere  rq^. 
Those  have  an  oblique  horiaon  with  whom  the  pole  is  situated  above  their  horfioo ;  and,  becaoso 
their  horizon  intersects  the  equinoctial  at  oblique  angles,  their  horizon  b  called  Mifui,  and  their 
sphere  Mique. 

*  We  find  this  more  intelligibly  expressed  in  Saerobosto,  as  follows :  **  It  is  called  the  equinoctial 
beeaose,  when  the  sun  crosses  it,  as  it  does  twice  in  the  year,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  over 
the  whole  world ;  wbeooe,  it  is  called  the  eyvofsr  of  the  day  and  the  night 
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THOMAS  Hooa    1798 — 1846. 


Thomas  Hood,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  London,  in 
1798.  He  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  Russian  merchant  as 
clerk, — which  he  left  on  account  of  his  health,  for  the  business  of 
engraving,  but  in  1821,  became  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  afterward  was  an  author,  by  profession,  till  his  death  in  1845. 
His  ^  Whims  and  Oddities,''  "  Comic  Almanac,"  ^c.,  have  established 
Lis  reputation  for  wit  and  comic  power,  and  his  "Song  of  a  Shirt," 
*' Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  ^c,  indicate  the  possession  of  more  serious 
and  higher  capacities. 

His  ''Irish  Schoolmaster,''  "The  Schoolmaster  Abroad;*  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Motto,"  abound  in  whimsical  allusions  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Irish  and  English  schools  and  the  teachers  of  our  day — ^greatly 
exaggerated,  we  would  fain  believe. 

THE  IRISH  8CH00LMA8TKR. 

Alack  !  *ti8  melancholy  theme  to  think 
How  Learning  doth  in  rugged  states  abide. 
And,  like  her  bashful  owl,  obscurely  blink. 
In  pensive  glooms  and  comers,  scarcely  spied ; 
Not,  as  in  Founders*  Halls  and  domes  of  pride, 
Served  with  grave  homage,  like  a  tragic  queen. 
But  with  one  lonely  priest  compelPd  to  hide, 
In  midst  of  foggy  moors  and  mosses  green. 
In  that  day  cabin  hight  the  College  of  Kilreen ! 

This  College  looketh  South  and  West  alsoe. 
Because  it  hath  a  cast  in  windows  twain ; 
Crasy  and  crack'd  they  be,  and  wind  doth  blow 
Thorou^  transparent  holes  in  every  pane. 
Which  Dan,  with  many  paines,  makes  whole  again. 
With  nether  garments,  which  his  thrift  doth  teach  • 

To  stand  for  glass,  like  pronouns,  and  when  rain 
Stormeth,  he  puts,  **  once  more  unto  the  breach," 
Outside  and  in,  tho*  broke,  yet  so  he  mendeth  each. 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  door  there  is. 
Whereon  a  hoard  that  doth  congratulate 
With  painted  letters,  red  as  blood  I  wis,        # 
Thus  written, 

"  CHILDREN  TAKEN  IN  TO  BATE :" 
And  oft,  indeed,  the  inward  of  that  gate, 
Most  ventriloque,  doth  utter  tender  squeak. 
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And  moans  of  infants  that  bemoan  their  fate, 
In  midst  of  sounds  of  Latin,  French,  and  Greek, 
Which,  all  i  *tbe  Irish  tongue,  he  teacheth  them  to  speak. 

For  some  are  meant  to  right  illegal  wrongs, 
And  some  for  Doctors  of  Divinitie, 
Whom  he  doth  teach  to  murder  the  dead  tongues. 
And  soe  win  academical  degree ; 
But  some  are  bred  for  service  of  the  sea, 
Howbeit,  their  store  of  learning  is  but  small. 
For  mickle  waste  he  countcth  it  would  be 
To  stock  a  head  with  bookish  wares  at  all. 
Only  to  be  knock'd  oflf  by  ruthless  cannon  balL 

Six  babes  he  sways, — some  little  and  some  big. 
Divided  into  classes  six ; — alsoe. 
He  keeps  a  parlour  boarder  of  a  pig. 
That  in  the  College  fareth  to  and  fro. 
And  picketh  up  the  urchins'  crumbs  below. 
And  eke  the  learned  rudiments  they  scan. 
And  thus  his  A,  B,  C,  doth  wisely  know,— 
Hereafter  to  be  shown  in  caravan, 
And  raise  the  wonderment  of  many  a  learned  man. 

Alsoe,  he  schools  for  some  tame  familiar  fowls. 
Whereof,  above  his  head,  some  two  or  three 
Sit  darkly  squatting,  like  Minerva's  owls. 
But  on  the  branches  of  no  living  tree. 
And  overlook  the  learned  family  ; 
While,  sometimes,  Partlet,  from  her  gloomy  perch. 
Drops  feather  on  the  nose  of  Dominie, 
Meanwhile  with  serious  eye,  he  makes  research 
In  leaves  of  that  sour  tree  of  knowledge — now  a  birch. 

No  chair  he  hath,  the  awful  Pedagogue, 
Such  as  would  magisterial  hams  imbed. 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechen  log, 
Secure  in  high  authority  and  dread ; 
Large,  as  a  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head, 
And,  like  Apollo's,  all  beset  with  rays. 
Because  his  locks  are  so  unkempt  and  red. 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  several  ways ; — 
No  laurel  crown  he  wears,  howbeit  his  cap  is  baiie. 

And,  underneath,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
O'erhang  as  many  eyes  of  gizzard  hue. 
That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  shows 
A  mongrel  tint,  that  is  ne  brown  ne  blue ; 
His  nose, — it  is  a  coral  to  the  view ; 
Well  nourish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen, — 
For  much  he  loves  hi»  native  mountain  dew  ^ 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 
A  bottl^red,  in  terms,  as  well  as  bottle-green. 

As  for  his  coat,  'tis  such  a  jerkin  short 

As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  composed  his  Tales ; 

Bot  underneath  he  had  no  vest,  nor  aught. 
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So  that  the  wind  his  airy  breast  tuailfl ; 
Below,  he  wears  the  nether  garb  of  males, 
Of  crimson  plush,  but  non-plushed  at  the  knee  ;— 
Thence  further  down  the  natirc  red  prevails. 
Of  his  own  naked  fleecy  hosicrie : — 
Two  sandals,  without  soles,  complete  his  cap«a-pee. 

Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  function  in  a  magisterial  gown, 
That  shows  more  countries  in  it  than  a  map, — 
Blue  tinct,  and  red  and  green,  and  russet  brown, 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  country-town ; 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  rivers  wide ; 
But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  adown. 
He  tarns  the  garment  of  the  other  side, 
Hopeful  that  so  the  holes  may  never  be  espied ! 

And  soe  he  sits,  amidst  the  little  ^ack. 

That  look  for  shady  or  for  sunny  noon, 

Within  his  visage,  like  an  almanack, — 

His  quiet  smile  fortelling  gracious  boon: 

But  when  his  mouth  droops  down,  like  rainy  moon, 

With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwarms, 

Knowing,  that  infant  showers  will  follow  soon, 

And  with  forebodings  of  near  wrath  and  storms 

They  sit,  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their  forms. 

Ah !  luckless  wight,  who  can  not  then  repeat 
"Corduroy  Colloquy,"— or  "Ki,  Kce,  Kod,"— 
Full  soon  his  tears  shall  make  his  turfy  seat 
More  sodden,  tho*  already  made  of  sod, 
For  Dan  shall  whip  him  with  the  word  of  God, — 
Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  nature  mild. 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod. 
But  spoils  the  rod  and  never  spares  the  child, 
And  soe  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  reconcil'd. 

But,  surely,  the  just  sky  will  never  wink 
At  men  who  take  delight  in  childish  throe, 
And  stripe  the  nether-urchin  like  a  pink 
Or  tender  hyacinth,  inscribed  with  woe ; 
Such  bloody  Pedagogues,  when  they  shall  know, 
By  useless  birches,  that  forlorn  recess, 
Which  is  no  holiday,  in  Pit  below, 
Will  hell  not  seem  designed  for  their  distress, — 
A  melancholy  place  that  is  all  bottomlesse  7 

Yet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  use 
Of  needful  discipline,  in  due  degree. 
Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce. 
Whenever  the  twig  untrained  grows  up  a  tree. 
This  shall  a  Carder ;  that  a  Whiteboy  be. 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands. 
And  Learning's  help  be  used  for  infamie, 
By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands. 
In  murder'd  English  write  Rock's  murderous  commands 
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But  ah !  what  ihrilly  cry  doth  now  altnii 
The  looty  fowls  that  dozed  apon  the  beam. 
All  radden  flutteriog  from  the  InraxMllah'd  ann. 
And  cackling  chorus  with  the  human  acream. 
Meanwhile,  the  scourge  plies  that  unkindly  seam 
In  Phelim's  brogues,  which  bares  his  naked  skin, 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem, 
That  falsely  let  the  fierce  besieger  in. 
Nor  seeks  the  Pedagogue  by  other  course  to  win. 

No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  hia  cries  ;— 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  far  aloof. 
And  deep  in  Seven-Dial  cellar  lies. 
Killed  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof. 
Or  climbeth,  catwise,  on  some  London  roof. 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labors,  weaves  a  fancy -woof. 
Dreaming  he  sees  his  home, — his  Phelim  smile  ;— 
Ah  me !  that  luckless  imp,  who  weepeth  all  the  while ! 

Ah !  who  can  paint  that  hard  and  heavy  time. 
When  first  the  scholar  lists  in  Learning's  train. 
And  mounts  her  rugged  steep,  enforced  to  climb, 
Like  sooty  imp,  by  sharp  posterior  pain, 
From  bloody  twig,  and  eke  that  Indian  cane. 
Wherein,  alas !  no  sugar'd  juices  dwell. 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  drain, 
Another  weepeth  over  childblains  fell. 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  never  to  be  well ! 

Anon  a  third,  for  this  delicious  root. 
Late  ravish'd  from  his  tooth  by  elder  chit. 
So  soon  is  human  violence  afoot. 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  bitter  bit! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untimely  wit 
And  mouthing  face,  derides  the  small  one's  moan. 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  hitt  loss,  doth  sit. 
Alack, — mischance  comes  seldomtimes  alone. 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  than  one. 

For  lo !  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub. 
Smites  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sore,— 
Superfluous  wound, — such  is  Misfortune's  rub ! 
Who  straight  makes  answer  with  redoubled  roar, 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  faster  than  before, 
That  still,  with  backward  fist,  he  strives  to  dry ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  foul  thereby. 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  as  rainy  sky. 

So  Dan,  by  dint  of  noise,  obtains  a  peace. 
And  with  his  natural  untender  knack. 
By  new  distress,  bids  former  grievance  cease. 
Like  teara  dried  up  with  rugged  huckaback. 
That  sets  the  mournful  visage  all  awrack ; 
Yet  soon  the  childish  countenance  will  shine 
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Even  M  thorough  itorms  the  soonest  slack, 
For  grief  mod  beef  in  sdrerse  ways  incline, 
This  keeps,  mod  that  decays,  when  duly  soaked  in  brine. 

Now  all  is  hushed,  and,  with  a  look  profound. 
The  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page ; 
(So  be  it  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
Without  a  book,  both  Greek  and  Latin  sage ; 
Now  telleth  he  of  Rome's  rude  infant  age. 
How  Romulus  was  bred  in  sarage  wood. 
By  wet-nurse  wolf,  deroid  of  wolfish  rsge ; 
And  laid  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mud. 
But  watered  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  blood. 

Anon,  he  turns  to  that  Homeric  war. 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londonderry  town ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car. 
Dragged  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown : 
And  eke  the  bard,  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  beggar-like  and  torn. 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wandering  up  and  down. 
Because,  at  once,  in  seren  cities  bom ; 
And  so,  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  his  days,  foriora. 

Anon,  through  old  Mythology  he  goes, 
Of  gods  defunct,  and  all  their  pedigrees, 
But  shuns  their  scandalous  amours,  and  shows 
How  Plato  wise,  and  clear-eyM  Socrates, 
Confessed  not  to  those  heathen  hes  and  shes ; 
But  thro'  the  clouds  of  the  Olympic  cope 
Beheld  St.  Poter,  with  his  holy  keys. 
And  own'd  their  love  was  naught,  and  bow*d  to  Pope, 
Whilst  all  their  purblind  race  in  Pagan  mist  did  groups ! 

From  such  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last  aside. 
To  new  philosophies,  that  siill  are  green, 
And  shows  what  railroads  have  been  track'd,  to  guide 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine ; 
If  English  com  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween, 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet ; 
How  many  pigs  be  bom,  to  each  spalpeen ; 
And,  ah !  how  man  shall  thrive  beyond  his  meat, — 
With  twenty  souls  aliire,  to  one  square  sod  of  peat ! 

Here,  he  makes  end ;  and  all  the  fry  of  youth. 
That  stood  around  with  serious  look  intense, 
Close  up  again  their  gaping  eyes  and  mouth. 
Which  they  had  opened  to  his  eloquence. 
As  if  their  hearing  were  a  three-fold  sense. 
But  now  the  current  of  his  words  is  done. 
And  whether  any  fmits  shall  spring  from  thence, 
In  future  time,  with  any  mother's  son ! 
It  is  a  thing,  God  wot !  that  can  be  told  by  none. 

Now  by  the  creeping  shadows  of  the  noon. 
The  hour  is  come  to  lay  aside  their  lore ; 
The  cheerful  pedagogue  perceires  it  soon. 
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And  cries,  "  Begone  !**  unto  the  impx, — and  four 
Snmtch  their  two  hats  and  struggle  for  the  door, 
Like  ardent  spirits  vented  from  a  cask, 
All  blythe  and  boisterous, — hut  leave  two  more, 
With  Reading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task. 
To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunshine  bask, 

Like  sportire  Elfins,  on  the  vcrdent  sod, 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  overgrown. 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshod, 
So  soothly  kind  is  Erin  to  her  own ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  alone,— 
For  Phclim*s  gone  to  tend  his  stop-dame's  cow ; 
Ah !  Phelim*s  step-dame  is  a  cankcr'd  crone  ! 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Irish  row, 
And,  with  shillelah  small,  break  one  anotlier's  brow ! 

But  careful  Dominic,  with  ceaseless  thrift; 
Now  changcth  ferula  for  rural  hoe  ; 
But,  first  of  all,  with  tender  hand  doth  shift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow. 
And  hangs  it  on  a  bush,  to  scare  the  crow : 
Meanwhile,  he  plants  in  earth  the  dappled  bean. 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  all  a-row. 
Or  plucks  tlic  fragrant  leek  for  |)ottage  green. 
With  that  crisp  curly  herb,  call'd  Kale  in  Aberdeen. 

And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fruitful  hours. 
Linked  each  to  each  by  laliour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow*rs ; — 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  he. 
To  sway  each  capital  academic 
Of  Cam  and  Is  is,  for  alack !  at  each 
There  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  Dominie, 
That  does  no  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach, 
But  wears  a  floury  head,  and  talks  in  flowery  speech ! 
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THE  NEW  ENQLAhD  COUNTBT  SCHOOL. 

Thb  following  sketch  of  a  Countrj  School  in  New  England — ^aait 
VKU^  is  copied  from  the  **  Columbian  Muse,  a  selection  of  American 
Poetry,  from  various  authors — published  by  Matthew  Carey,  Phila- 
delphia, 1794," — where  it  is  credited  to  the  New  Hampshire  Spy, 

THE  COUNTBY  BCHOOL 

««  Put  to  the  door — the  cichoors  begun — 

Stand  in  your  places  every  one, — 

Attend, " 

*  *  *  » 

<*  Read  in  the  bible,— tell  the  place—" 

"  Job  twentieth  and  the  seventeenth  verse — 

"  Caleb,  begin."    "  And— he— shall— auck— 

Sir, — Moses  got  a  pin  and  stuck " 

"  Silence, — stop  Caleb — Moses !  here !" 

"  What's  this  complaint  ?"  •*  1  didn't.  Sir,"— 

"  Hold  up  your  hand, — What  isH  a  pin  ?" 

"  O  dear,  I  won't  do  so  agin." 

"  Read  on."    "  The  increase  of  his  b — ^h— borse— *• 

"Hold:  H,  O,  U,  S,  £,  spells  house." 

"  Sir,  what's  this  word?  for  I  cant  tell  it." 

"  Can't  you  indeed !    Why  spell  it."    "  Spell  it." 

"  Begin  yourself,  I  say."    "Who,  I?" 

"  Yes,  try.    Sure  you  can  spell  it."    "Try." 

"  Go,  take  your  seats  and  primers,  go, 

You  sha*n*t  abuse  the  bible  so." 

"Will  pray  Sir  Master  mend  my  pen?" 
"  Say,  Master,  that's  enough.    Here  Ben, 
Is  this  your  copy  T'    "  Can't  you  tell  ?" 
**  Set  all  your  letters  parallel." 
•*  I've  done  my  sum — 'tis  just  a  groat — " 
"  Let's  see  it."    "  Master,  m'  I  g'  out  ? 
"Yes, — bring  some  wood  in— What's  that  noise?" 
"  It  isn't  I,  Sir,  it's  them  boys." 

"  Come  Billy,  read— What's  that !"    "  That's  A—" 
"  Sir,  Jim  has  snatch'd  my  rule  away — " 
"  Return  it,  James.    Here,  rule  with  this — 
Billy,  read  on,"—"  That's  crooked  S." 
"  Read  in  the  Spelling-book — Begin." 
"The  Iwys  are  out"— "Then  call  them  in—" 
"  My  nose  bleeds,  mayn't  I  get  some  ice, 
And  hold  it  in  my  breeches  ?" — "  Yes." 
"  John,  keep  your  scat."    "  My  sum  is  more—" 
"Then  do't  again — Divide  by  four. 
By  twelve,  and  twenty— Mind  the  rule. 
Now  speak,  Manassah,  and  spell  tool. " 
"  1  can't"—"  Well  try"—"  T,  W,  L." 
"  Not  wash'd  your  hands  yet,  booby,  ha  ? 
You  had  your  orders  yesterday. 
Give  me  the  ferrule,  hold  your  band." 
"  Oh !  Oh !"    "  There,-inind  my  neit  command.** 
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"  The  grammir  read.    Tell  where  the  place  ii." 
"  C  aounda  like  K  in  cat  and  caaea.** 
"  My  book  ia  torn.**    "The  next"    "  Here  not— " 
•*  E  final  makea  it  long — aaj  note. 
What  are  the  atopa  and  marka,  Snaannah?** 
••Small  points,  Sir.*"— "And  how  many,  Hannah T 
"  Four,  Sir."    «  How  many,  George  ?    You  look :" 
**  Here'a  more  than  fifty  in  my  book.** 
"  How*8  thia  1  Juat  come,  Sam  T**    "  Why  IVe  been—** 
"WhoknockaT"    "  I  don't  know.  Sir."    "Comein.'» 
**  Your  moat  obedient.  Sir  V*    "  And  yours.** 
"  Sit  down.  Sir.*'    "  Sam,  put  to  the  doon.** 
"  What  do  you  bring  to  tell  that's  new  !** 
**  Nothing,  that's  either  strange  or  true. 
What  a  prodigious  school !  I'm  sure 
You're  got  a  hundred  here,  or  more. 
A  word.  Sir,  if  you  please."    '*  I  will — 
You  gills,  till  I  come  in  be  still." 

**  Come,  we  can  dance  to  night — ao  you 
Dismiss  your  brain  distracting  crew, 
And  come — For  all  the  gii)s  are  there. 
Well  have  a  fiddle  and  a  player." 
**Well,  mind  and  hare  the  sleigh-bells  sent, 
111  aoon  dismiss  my  regiment** 

**  Silence !  The  second  daaa  muat  read 
As  quick  as  possible — proceed. 
Not  found  your  book  yet?  Stand — be  fiz'd — 
The  next  read,  stop— the  next — the  next. 
You  need  not  read  again,  'tis  well." 
"  Come  Tom  and  Dick,  chuse  sides  to  speU. 
"  Will  this  word  do  ?"    "  Yea,  Tom  spell  dunce. 
Sit  still  there  all  you  little  ones." 
"  I've  got  a  word,"  "  Well,  name  it."    "  Gissard." 
"  You  spell  it  Sampson."    ••  G,  I,  Z." 
"  Spell  conscience,  Jack."    "  K,  0,  N,- 
S,  H,  U,  N,  T,  S."    "WeUdone!" 
'*Put  out  the  next"— "mine  is  folka." 
"  Tim,  apell  it"—"  P,  H,  O,  U,  X." 
"  O  ahocking !  Hare  you  aU  txy'd  T"    "  No." 
"  Say  Maater,  but  no  matter,  go- 
Lay  by  your  hooka— ^md  you,  Joaiah, 
Help  Jed  to  make  the  morning  fire." 


\ 


IL  ART-IT8  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  IL  A.  DWIGHT. 


The  teacher  wHo  gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  find 
that  no  real  advance  is  made  in  skill  of  hand,  until  the  curve  line  in 
all  its  variations  is  mastered.  This  includes  not  only  the  mathemat- 
ical forms,  such  as  the  circle  and  semi-circle,  but  the  infinite  variations 
that  are  required  to  express  the  muscles  called  in  action  by  the  im- 
pulses of  nature,  which  demands  the  greatest  manual  skill.  Without 
this  skill,  anatomical  knowledge  is  of  no  avail  to  the  draughtsman, 
and  in  acquiring  it,  the  eye  becomes  trained  to  observe  the  nicest  va- 
riations of  line,  as  the  ear,  in  the  study  of  the  musical  instrument, 
learns  to  discriminate  the  slightest  possible  variation  in  sound.  Then 
the  mind  and  hand  work  in  unison,  and  the  artist  does  not  stop  in 
his  progress  to  consider  the  rudiments  that  he  has  thus  made  his  own, 
any  more  than  the  writer  to  consult  his  grammar  and  dictionary. 
After  each  has  thrown  off  his  production,  so  to  speak,  he  may  in  the 
correction  of  it,  refer  to  the  rules  that  govern  his  art,  and  which  are 
common  to  all  cultivated  minds.  Here  the  author  has  the  advantage 
of  the  artist,  for  if  there  are  more  to  give  just  criticism  in  literature, 
and  who  will  not  spare  him,  there  are  also  more  to  appreciate  fine  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  certainty  that  he  will  encounter  this  criticism,  makes  the 
author  careful  to  inform  himself  of  all  that  belongs  to  good  writing,  and 
incites  him  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  merit  The  artist,  on 
the  contrary,  meets  no  such  tribunal.  The  judgment  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  his  productions  has  no  standard ;  for  the  people  to  whom 
his  work  is  presented,  have  never  been  taught  what  constitutes  the 
merits  of  a  picture. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  shall  they  learn  this !  Just  as  all 
men  learn  to  judge  the  works  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet, — when 
by  a  long  course  of  training  they  have  mastered  the  same  elements, 
and  the  same  rules  and  prindples  that  govern  the  productions  of  the 
most  gifted,  and  have  acquired  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  intrinsic  and  the  meretricious. 

The  student  who  would  acquire  skill  as  a  writer,  first  learns  orthog- 
raphy, then  grammar ;  then  the  various  elements  of  composition  in 
a  gradual  course  of  practice ;  and  finally,  produces  an  original  theme 
aooordiDg  to  the  established  rules  of  the  art  of  writing ;  and  any 
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teacher  will  tell  him,  that  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  only,  that  he 
will  become  a  successful  author.  So  the  artist  must  first  learn  the 
curve,  then  the  combination  of  curves  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, then  the  elements  of  composition,  which,  if  he  would  so  un- 
derstand as  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  others,  he  must  practice 
more  or  less  himself.  In  no  other  way  can  he  acquire  skill  to 
excel  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  or  qualify  himself  to  judge  the 
merits  of  works  of  art.  No  student,  whatever  his  object  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  study,  should  stop  short  of  composition.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  one  who  is  taught  the  art  of  composing  in  written 
language  will  become  an  author ;  but  the  education  he  has  received, 
enables  him  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  literature.  So 
education  in  art  enables  one  to  enjoy  all  its  productions,  and  affords 
the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  understanding  the  character  of  pictures, 
statues,  eto.,  which  bear  the  impress  of  great  minds  that  have  chosen  the 
language  of  art  as  their  medium  of  expression,  and  in  which  they  have 
embodied  conceptions  as  great,  and  beauties  of  sentiment  as  exquisite 
as  those  of  any  poet  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  or  sang  to  the  music 
of  his  harp.  Expressions,  that  to  those  ignorant  of  art,  are,  alas !  a 
dead  letter. 

The  next  question  is,  where  shall  we  find  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  impart  the  requisite  instruction  ?  And  we  can  only  answer,  where  ! 
The  Schools  of  Design  should  have  prepared  them ;  but  they  have 
signally  failed  in  this  department  which  ought  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent object  of  those  institutions,  and  efficiently  accomplished.  I 
have  known  scholars  who  attended  the  schools  in  Boston  and  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  for  teachers,  express 
their  bitter  disappointment  in  having  failed  to  obtain  any  true 
instruction,  or  any  knowledge  of  art  that  was  improving  to  them- 
selves, or  that  could  be  imparted  to  others. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  this  department  as  well  as  that  for 
every  other  branch  of  education,  should  be  in  the  care  of  educators. 
"  A  committee  of  taste,"  or  a  "  committee  of  benevolence,"  can  not 
understand,  much  less  provide,  for  this  great  want.  No  institutions 
can  do  so  much  toward  it  as  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  with 
them,  the  responsibility  rests.  Tlie  committee  of  a  Normal  School 
are  provided  with  funds,  and  the  Principal  to  whom  they  entrust  its 
direction,  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  studies  required,  so  that 
all  introduced  shall  have  their  due  share  of  time  and  attention.  The 
Principal  of  a  private  school,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  governed  by 
the  wishes  of  the  various  parents  and  guardians  by  whom  he  is 
employed ;  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  decided  by  the  scholars  in  the 
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choice  of  studies,  except  in  regard  to  music  and  French,  vhich  in  all 
cases,  ability  out  of  the  question,  are  considered  as  indispensable 
acquirements. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  drawing  is  already  taught  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  Yes — mechanical  copying.  This  I  have  seen, 
when  the  teachers  worked  faithfully  according  to  their  ability ;  taught 
quite  as  well  as  they  were  taught  themselves,  perhaps  better.  But, . 
let  me  ask,  is  it  well  enough,  when  it  is  not  the  best  way  ?  When 
neither  teacher  nor  scholar  can  apply  a  rule  or  explain  a  principle  of 
art  ?  When  instruction  in  this"  department  falls  so  far  below  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  every  other  ?  And  with  the  power  controlled 
by  the  committee  of  the  Normal  Schools,  are  they  doing  justice  to 
the  scholars,  when  this  department  is  neglected,  and  the  place  of 
teacher  badly  611ed  ? 

Hon.  Ilenry  Barnard,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Education  in  Europe," 
shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  edu- 
cated, and  the  educators  of  that  country ;  and  if  it  is  so  important  to 
them,  is  it  not  equally  important  to  us  who  aim  at  the  same  standard 
of  attainments,  and  if  possible,  higher  ?  Those  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  can  see  and  understand  the  advantage  that 
foreign  artizans  have  over  our  own,  from  tlie  training  of  eye  and  hand 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  drawing  has  given  tliem.  In  scientific 
research  too,  they  have  the  advantage ;  for  in  Europe,  every  depart- 
ment of  scientific  study  has  its  scientific  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
without  the  same  advantage,  can  we  compete  with  them  in  progress  ? 
The  great  mistake  with  us  has  been  in  regsirding  the  art  of  drawing 
as  an  isolated  pursuit,  and  of  no  practical  value ;  as  an  accomplish- 
ment that  only  the  few  could  acquire,  the  only  end  and  aim  of 
which  is,  to  make  pictures  to  be  purchased  at  great  prices  by  those 
whose  wealth  enables  them  to  indulge  in  the  ornamental ;  mistakes 
that  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  profound  and  universal  ignorance 
of  the  subject 

Another  mistake  is,  in  postponing  the  commencement  of  the  study 

until  the  scholar  has  passed  the  age  when  thorough  practice  in  the 

rudiments  can  be  required,  and  perfect  ease  in  handling  the  pencil 

can  be  secured.     The  child  who  is  expected  to  excel  in  playing  the 

piano,  is  required  to  commence  very  young,  and  pursue  the  study 

with  diligence  for  a  term  of  eight  or  ten  years,  at  least,  before  the 

parents'  ambition  is  satisfied  with  the  display  of  skill ;  when  the 

same  child  is,  in  the  finishing  year  of  school  education,  placed  under 

a  drawing  teacher  with  the  vain  and  unreasonable  expectation  that 

the  result  of  six  months'  effort  will  be  "  a  picture  to  carry  home."     If 
Kg.  10.— [Vol.  IV ,  No.  1.]— 13. 
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at  this  age,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  any  thing  like  a  thorough 
training,  the  scholar  rebels,  the  parents  are  dissatisfied,  and  the 
teacher  is  pronounced  incompetent,  and  ill-qualified  for  his  place. 
Realizing  this,  he  will  either  leave  it  in  disgust,  or  pander  to  the  false 
.•imbition  of  fond  parents,  deceiving  them  with  a  performance  of  his 
own,  which  they,  in  their  ignorance,  receive  as  the  work  of  the 
scholar.  The  result  is,  parental  pride  and  vanity  are  gratified  in  this 
exhibition  of  skill  accredited  to  their  daughter's  account,  she  is 
flattered  by  the  encomiums  it  calls  forth,  and  to  their  friends,  who 
are  equally  w^ell  infonned  on  the  subject  of  art  and  its  requirements, 
the  teacher  is  duly  recommended  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. 

To  overcome  this  ignorance  of  art,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  light  one, 
there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  give  this  branch  of  study  its 
proper  rank  in  schools,  beginning  with  the  State  Normal.  No  change 
can  be  efiected  in  public  opinion,  until  the  public  are  as  well  educa- 
ted in  this  department  of  scientific  skill  as  in  every  other.  To  accom- 
plish it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  to  secure  complete  success,  we 
must  begin  with  the  young,  and  train  them  in  sure  and  gradual  pro- 
gress, until  they  have  mastered  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  art 

The  first  elementary  lesson  should  be  in  the  handling  of  the  pencil 
in  preliminary  exercises,  that  shall  enable  the  scholar  to  commence 
with  regular  lessons  successfully.  In  the  delineation  of  his  lines  three 
things  are  required,  viz.:  accuracy,  force,  and  freedom, — all  of  which 
must  be  constantly  inculcated,  till,  in  the  imitation  of  any  object  or 
group  of  objects,  the  student  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  give  the 
designed  effect,  without  the  aid  of  his  teacher,  lie  may  then  com- 
mence with  the  practice  of  light  and  shade,  which  should  also  be 
studied  on  the  cast,  accompanied  with  instruction  in  the  principles 
that  govern  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  a  single  object, 
or  a*  group  of  objects.  If  the  scholar  is  advanced  too  hastily,  the 
disadvantage  is  never  overcome ;  every  elementary  step  must  be  sure 
and  of  course  gradual.  Hence  the  importance  of  comraendng  yoimg, 
that  there  may  be  time  enough.  First  let  form  be  mastered ;  then 
light  and  shade;  then  color;  then  composition;  for  this  syBtcm, 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  ability,  is  the  only  royal  road  to  excellence. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  no  student  of  drawing  should  stop 
short  of  composition ;  and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  compose  with 
case  and  skill,  the  practice  from  the  commencement  should  be,  draw- 
ing from  the  cast,  rather  than  from  the  paper  model ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  with  this  method  of  study  and  practice,  the  teacher  can 
lead  his  scholar  on  from  step  to  step  from  the  outset,  until  he  is  pre- 
pared to  draw  from  life.    In  the  second  place,  by  commencing  with 
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the  cast,  be  draws  with  more  confidence  and  independence  ever  after. 
On  the  contrary,  commencing  with  the  paper  models  gives  a  feeling 
of  timiditj  with  regard  to  drawing  from  objects  that  is  not  readily 
overcome.  In  the  third  place,  in  making  his  own  delineation  of  an 
object,  instead  of  a  mechanical  copy  of  a  drawing  placed  before  him, 
the  scholar  feels  that  he  is  really  producing  something  new,  which 
increases  his  interest  in  the  study,  and  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  im- 
provement. If  he  has  any  genuine  taste  for  art,  he  may  in  this  way, 
be  gradually  advanced  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of 
composition,  when  he  is  prepared  to  design  according  to  the  ability 
with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him. 

By  commencing  with  the  cast,  is  not  meant  that  of  the  human 
figure,  which  is  too  difficult  for  a  beginner.  Architectural  ornaments 
Bttch  as  are  used  in  house  decorations,  furnish  a  variety  of  simple 
corves,  as  well  as  combinations  of  carves,  that  afford  excellent  studies 
for  the  first  lessons.  These  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  none 
adopted  for  the  purpose  that  are  false  in  taste  and  skill,  because  the 
scholar  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  learn  the  laws  of 
onity  and  harmony,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition  of 
every  subject  however  limited.  The  difference  in  the  progress  made 
by  the  scholar  in  using  a  series  of  good  and  correct  models,  or  those 
that  are  poor  and  &ultyis  incalculable.  For  this  reason,  the  selection 
of  models  should  never  be  a  question  between  scholar  and  teacher,  or 
parent  and  teacher,  for  art  is  governed  by  established  rules  as  simple, 
and  by  scientific  laws  as  arbitrary  as  those  that  belong  to  music  or 
to  geometry.  In  other  studies  pursued,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  oc- 
cars,  for  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  departments  are  supposed 
to  be  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the  scholars.  But,  alas !  for  the 
teacher  of  drawing.  In  the  first  place,  all  children  are  allowed  to 
say  whether  they  wish  to  learn  to  draw,  and  their  own  inclination 
decides  the  question.  This  study  being  the  only  one  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  left  free  to  chose,  shows  them,  at  once,  that  no  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  it  If  they  object  on  the  plea  of  having  no  taste 
for  it,  no  one  regards  it  as  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  natural  gifts ; 
bat  what  parent  ever  allowed  a  child  to  say,  that  they  had  no  taste 
for  masic ;  ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  the  master  is  summoned 
to  make  an  accomplished  musician  of  the  subject  given  him ;  and 
ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  tase,  the  child  is  made  to  work  with  inde- 
&tigable  diligence,  and  the  lessons  are  steadily  pursued,  intermingled 
with  alternate  tears  and  remonstrances,  which  avail  nothing  with  the 
parent,  for  musical  skill  commands  a  little  coveted  iclaU  This  the 
>chdar  does  not  always  secure,  but  as  a  reward  for  the  application 
loadcy  her  individual  pleasure  in  after  Jife  is  greatly  enhanced  V>n  \\i^ 
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gratification  of  a  cultivated  taste,  in  the  frequent  opportunities  afforded 
of  listening  to  fine  music. 

In  the  next  place,  if  latent  talent  is  developed  with  the  growth, 
the  years  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  skill  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  have 
passed  by.  But,  during  that  period,  the  eye  and  taste  have  become 
somewhat  cultivated,  and  if  the  art  of  drawing  is  then  attempted,  the 
very  slow  progress  made,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
puerile  effort  of  skill,  will  discourage  all  who  have  not  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  ability. 

Before  closing,  I  would  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend,  that 
drawing  should  be  taught  scientifically  in  every  school  where  it  is 
taught  at  all,  more  particularly  in  the  State  Normal,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. Our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rules  of  art  are  founded 
in  science,  and  that  drawing,  to  be  taught  successfully  and  usefully, 
must  be  taught  scientifically.  The  author  of  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  article  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation," entitled  "Science  and  Scientific  Schools,*'  {Vol,  II.,  p.  354,) 
in  speaking  of  the  ancients,  says,  "they  had,  it  is  true,  built  magnifi- 
cent temples.  But,  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  stat- 
uary, or  poet,  is  simply  an  emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within 
man,  and  is  cultivated  by  contemplation,  and  only  surface  contact 
with  nature."  Will  the  writer  pardon  the  liberty  taken  in  commend- 
ing to  his  attention  the  science  of  art  ?  He  will  find,  on  understand- 
ing it,  that  magnificent  temples,  and  beautiful  statuary,  as  well  as  all 
works  of  art,  are  the  result  of  study  and  scientific  skill,  and  never  in 
any  instance,  designed  and  accomplised  simply  by  what  he  considers 
inspiration,  and  mere  "surface  contact  with  nature." 

In  the  same  article,  (p.  369,)  the  writer  speaks  of  the  result  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London,  when  the  English,  finding  by 
comparing  the  productions  there  exhibited  with  their  own,  that  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  surpassed  theirs  in  the  display  of 
artistic  skill ;  the  skill  which  of  all  others  gives  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  great  marts  of  the  world,  for  the  artistic  will  eclipse  the 
mechanical,  even  in  its  greatest  perfection.  And  what  but  scientific 
art  gives  the  French  artizan  the  advantage  over  all  others,  and  in  all 
markets  commands  the  preference  for  their  productions  ? 

In  the  comprehensive  plan  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  which 
embraces  nothing  superfluous  to  a  thorough  education,  "drawing and 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  art"  are  included.  If  the  art  of 
drawing  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  studies  pursued,  is  it  not 
worth/  of  the  same  thorough  attention  as  the  rest  ?    And,  if  art  is 
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not  to  be  studied  scientifically  in  a  scientific  school,  why  should  it  be 
introduced  at  all  ?  We  heartily  sympathize  in  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion expressed  by  the  writer  for  the  New  Haven  Scientific  School,  and 
at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to  say  that  when  properly  pursued,  such 
is  the  influence  of  this  study  upon  the  whole  mental  culture,  that  if 
other  scientific  schools  will  give  prominence  to  the  study  of  art,  **  Yale, 
like  other  shaded  plants,  will  b<^gin  to  dwindle,  and  her  laurels  fade." 

It  is  true,  as  he  says,  our  young  men  go  to  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  the  facilities  afford- 
ed them  in  their  native  land  enables  them  to  gain  at  home ;  and  what 
is  it  that  marks  so  decided  a  difference  between  the  advantages  afford- 
ed them  in  European  institutions,  and  those  in  the  United  States? 
Is  there  any  point  of  difference  so  material  in  the  two  systems,  as  that 
of  art  culture,  which  is  there  considered  as  of  first  importance,  and 
here  entirely  overlooked  ?  In  Germany,  no  student  of  Greek  is  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  ancient  classics,  until  he  has  attended  lec- 
tures upon  Greek  art,  and  become  familiar  with  the  antiquities  col- 
lected in  their  rich  museums ;  and  tliat  he  may  understand  these 
lectures,  he  is  first  taught  the  rudiments  of  art  at  school  with 
elementary  pra^itice. 

In  all  pursuits,  we  Americans  look  at  the  practical  and  the  profit- 
able, and  in  examining  the  statistics  of  art,  we  find  that  in  Apelles* 
time,  when  every  well  educated  Greek  was  well  educated  in  art,  pic- 
tures brought  the  highest  prices  to  living  artists ;  for  then  Apelles 
sold  his  picture  of  Alexander  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  P^phesus,  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  tliousand  dollars.  Corr^ggio,  who  died  in  1534,  executed  his 
"Saint  Jerome"  for  about  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1749,  the 
king  of  Portugal  oft'ered  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  it.  When  the 
French  had  possesion  of  Pama,  the  duke  vainly  offered  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  redeem  the  same  picture  from  being  sent  to  Paris. 
Henjamin  West,  who  in  his  day  was  honored  in  England  as  being  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  received  in  1817,  four  thousand  dollars  for 
his  ** Annunciation,"  then  considered  one  of  his  best  pictures.  In 
1840,  the  same  picture  was  sold  by  auction  for  fifty  dollars. 

West  undoubtedly  possessed  great  natural  gifts,  and,  by  diligent 
application  and  study,  found  out  for  himself  much  that  belonged  to 
the  practice  of  art  Still,  he  never  overcame  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  labored  from  the  want  of  early  instruction,  and  never  at- 
tained the  excellence  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he  received  thor- 
ough traiDing  from  a  master.  Canova  said  of  him,  **  he  groups^  he 
does  not  composeJ^  In  his  time  art  was  but  little  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  comparatively  few  then  went  to  the  contlDent*,  'vvYiQie^m 
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visiting  tlio  galleries,  the  taste  becomes  cultivated,  and  the  eye  gains 
the  power  of  discrimination.  During  the  present  century,  many  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  great  advantage ;  hence  the  different  esti- 
mate made  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  West's  pictures  in  his  own  time 
and  the  present ;  a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  all  who  claim  for  art,  as  for 
manufactures,  a  certain  and  available  profit. 

Many  who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ancient  works  of 
art,  are  incapable  of  ap]>reciating  them,  because  in  their  education 
this  branch  of  study  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  still,  they  claim  to 
be  judges,  and  are  ambitious  to  procure  fine  pictures  and  statuary,  the 
possession  of  which  will  prove  their  superior  taste  and  judgment 
In  this  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  great  importance  attached  to 
the  subject^  and  at  the  same  time  unwittingly  betray  their  ignorance, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  having  no  schools  of  in- 
struction. Our  government  pay  great  prices  to  native  artists  for  their 
pictures,  and  thus  by  voluntary  ])atronage  distinguish  them  above 
their  fellow  countrj-men ;  yet  no  importance  is  attached  to  a  school 
of  art.  The  great  inventive  power  of  our  {Hjople  is  freely  admitted 
by  those  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  amiG  in  competition,  but 
our  productions  are  less  iinished  than  theirs,  because  the  inventors 
have  received  no  artistic  training,  and  of  course  their  work  suffers  iu 
the  comparison. 

Impressed  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  the  pursuit  of  art  there  is 
some  radical  defect,  one  says,  "  all  that  our  artists  need  to  enable 
tliem  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  is  a  liberal  patronage."  An- 
other says,  "  if  we  would  have  art  succeed  in  America,  we  must  have 
large  public  galleries,  thrown  open  to  tlie  people."  A  third  says, 
**  artists  can  never  do  any  thing  here,  they  must  go  to  Italy,  the  land 
of  art."  But  the  true  question  is,  shall  art  be  taught  to  our  people 
scientifically,  and  with  the  same  care  as  other  studies  pursued  ?  or 
shall  it  be  condemned  as  utterly  useless,  and  therefore,  unworthy  tlie 
attention  of  educationists? 

On  this  point  let  our  educationists  decide,  and  act  conscientiously 
for  the  good  of  the  young  who  are  to  perpetuate  our  Republic,  and 
protect  its  future  interests,  and  for  whom  they  have  in  all  dther 
branches  of  education  acted  so  judiciously  and  energetically.  |  Let 
not  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them,  and  on  whom  the  same  dtties 
must  devolve  for  the  interests  of  their  successors,  while  grateful  that 
80  much  was  done,  mingle  their  gratitude  and  praise  with  reproach 
and  regret  that  in  the  education  given  them,  one  valuable  pursuit 
was  neglected,  one  important  thing  omitted,  a  study  which  of  all 
others,  opens  the  way  to  profit,  to  honor,  and  to  distinction,  both 
individual  and  national. 
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Introductory  Observations. — In  the  preceding  lectures  of  this 
series,  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  ^;^c^<u'^ 
and  the  expressive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  plan  and  purposes  of 
education.  Following  the  historical  order  of  development  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  which  the  mental  powers  may,  for  such  purposes,  be 
grouped,  we  enter  now  on  the  study  of  the  various  modes  of  intellect- 
ual action  which  may  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of 

Reflective  Faculties. 

Here  we  are  met  anew  by  a  difficulty  inherent  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, in  the  paucity  and  indefiriiteness  of  the  terms  which  it  employs 
to  designate  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
"  reflective  faculties,"  is  a  serious  impediment  to  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  conception,  as  regards  any  attempt  at  exact  definition  or 
satisfactory  classification  of  intellectual  acts  or  conditions.  The  term 
*' reflective,"  however,  if  we  resort  once  more  to  the  serviceable  aid 
of  etymology,  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  language,  will  prove 
strikingly  suggestive  of  meaning ;  and,  by  its  figurative  force  and  pe- 
culiar significance,  will  atone,  to  some  extent,  for  its  deficiency  in 
philosophic  precision. 

The  term  "  perceptive,"  (literally,  taking  through,)  suggests  the  in- 
tellectual condition  in  which  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  taking,  receiv- 
ing, or  forming,  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The  term 
"expression"  implies  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  pressing,  or  being  pressed,  from  within  outward.  But  the 
term  "  reflection,''  {bending  back,)  suggests,  figuratively,  that  state  or 
act  of  the  mind  in  which  it  reflects,  repeats,  or  gives  back,  inwardly^ 
the  images  impressed  upon  itself, — the  effects  of  which  it  is  conscious, 
— whether  produced  from  without  or  from  within,  whether  occasioned 
by  perception,  imagination,  conception,  or  emotion.  In  this  condition 
is  is  implied  that  attention  turns  inward,  and  dwells,  more  or  less 
consciously,  on  its  internal  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  objects  by 
which  they  may  have  been  occasioned. 
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Tho  history, — so  to  term  it,— of  intellectual  action  implied  in  tiie 
upplication  of  tho  word  "reflective,"  represents  the  mind,  as  in  the 
act  of  going  forth  from  its  inner  self,  meeting  the  forms  of  the 
external  world,  and,  by  the  impression  which  these  produce  upon  it, 
''reflecting,"  (turning  back  or  inward,)  upon  itself,  to  contemplate  and 
deliborately  consider  what  it  there  consciously  beholds.  Nor  does  the 
term  lose  aught  of  its  significance,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  inward 
action  of  the  mind  on  the  phenomena  of  its  own  consciousness,  when 
the  forms  of  imagination,  or  even  of  pure  thought  itself,  become  so 
forcible  as  to  attract  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  figurative  word 
then  represents  the  mind  as  turning  back  upon  itself,  to  look  inward, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  define,  or  consider  more  fully,  the  objects  of  its 
own  creation,  and  to  follow  the  trains  of  thought  which  these  suggest. 
In  eitlier  of  the  supposed  cases, — whether  tho  objective  or  tlie  sub- 
jective world  furnish  the  datii  of  thought, — the  result  is  an  ultimate 
inward  movement,  which,  although  it  may,  in  given  instances,  lead  to 
the  anticipation  of  external  action,  as  a  consequence,  is,  so  far,  a 
l)urely  mental  condition,  sanctioning  the  poj)ular  usage  which  applies 
the  term  "  reflection  "  to  all  modes  of  intellectual  action  which  are 
of  a  strictly  internal  character. 

Kocognizing  this  fact  of  language,  and  pursuing  our  analysis  of  the 
human  faculties  as  subjects  of  disciplinary  culture,  we  now,  therefore, 
change  our  field  of  observation,  and  pass  from  the  outward  spheres  of 
perceptive  observation  and  expressive  communication  to  the  silent,  in- 
ner, invisible,  spiritual,  and  purely  intellectual  region  of  Thought 
We  now  contemplate  man  as  made  in  tho  image  of  his  Maker,  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  being;  and  we  trace  the  working  of  those 
powers  which  ally  him  to  "  things  unseen  and  eternal." 

Following,  as  before,  the  method  of  observing  (1,)  the  forms  of 
mental  action  grouped  under  a  given  classification  ;  (2,)  their  actua- 
ting principle^  or  motive  force ;  (3,)  their  natural  and  habitual  tendency; 
(4,)  the  results  of  their  action  ;  and  (5,)  the  educational  processes 
consequently  required  for  their  development  and  discipline,  we  proceed 
to  a  summary 

(I.)     Enumeration    of  the  Kkflective  Faculties. 

Memory,  Conception,  Consciousness,  Reason,  Understanding,  Judg- 
ment 

Explanatory  Remark — This  classification  is  presented  not  as  one 
philosophically  complete  or  exhaustive,  but  merely  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line, for  educational  purposes.  It  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  chief 
of  those  forms  of  mental  action  which  may  be  regarded  as  acts  or 
powers  not  only  strictly  interior,  \)\xt  purely  intellectual^  as  contradis- 
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tiDguislied  from  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  external  objects 
and  facts  o( perception^  from  those  wliich  consist  in  inward  or  outward 
movements  oi  feeling^  and  from  those  which  are  conversant  with  the 
ideal  forms  and  creations  of  the  imagination,  A  more  extensive  clas- 
sification, including  the  subdivi.sions  and  subordinate  details  of  reflec 
ti?e  intellection,  will  necessarily  present  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
analysis,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of 
exercise  to  which  this  group  of  faculties  is  subjected  in  tlie  processes 
of  education. 

(1.)  Memory:  the  Basis  of  Reflective  Power, — This  faculty  nat- 
urally claims  our  first  attention,  whon  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  the  power  of  reflective  intelligence.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  him  to  take  the  first  step  from  the  exterior  and  object- 
ive world  into  the  interior  and  subjective.  Its  exercise  empowers  him, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  to  retain  or  to  recall,  for 
indefinite  |>eriods,  and  at  indefinite  intervals,  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
rived from  them.  He  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  dispense  with  the  actual 
presence  of  external  objects,  and  yet,  by  dwelling  on  them  mentally, 
after  he  hsis  withdrawn  from  them  outwardly,  pursue  the  trains  of 
thought  to  which  they  give  rise.  As  a  result,  he  thus  ac(iuires  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  his  own  interior  l>eing,  and 
converts  the  pabulum  of  intelligence,  furnished  in  the  data  of  the  out- 
ward world,  into  the  pure  elements  of  intellectual  sustenance.  The 
activity  of  this  power  is,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  his  growth  in  mental 
stature  and  strength.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  intelligent  pro- 
gress, whether  we  regard  memory  as  the  grand  receptacle  and  deposi- 
tory of  all  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  at  once  the  rudi- 
ments of  intfillectual  life,  the  springs  mental  of  action,  and  the 
material  of  thought,  or  as  the  chain  which  links  the  pa<t  to  the 
present,  and  retains  every  acquisition  as  a  foothold  for  the  next  step 
forward  in  the  processes  of  reason  and  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Remembrance. — The  faculty  of  mt^mory,  even  in  its  comparatively 
passive  and  quiescent  form  of  mere  retention,  or  remembrance^  gives 
man  the  jwwer  of  holding  with  a  firm  grasp  all  the  treasures  which 
observation  enables  him  to  accumulate  from  without,  and  to  carry 
tliem  with  him  into  that  internal  region  of  thought  whore  they  are  to 
be  assimilated  to  his  own  mental  being,  and  become  component  parte 
of  it,  in  transfigured  forms  of  living  power  and  beauty.  Not  only  so : 
but  even  the  involuntary  susceptibility  of  this  vast  capacity  preserves 
in  the  mind  the  imprint  of  every  passing  thought,  every  form  of 
imagination,  and  every  mood  of  feeling,  which  has  character  enough 
to  excite  his  attention  and  recall  him  to  himself,  in  the  exercise  of 
cODsdouaness  and  reflection. 
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Intellectual  and  Moral  Ojffices  of  Memory, — ^This  benign  retentive 
power  gives  unity  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  life.  It  is  the  sure 
and  steadfast  anchor  by  which  he  grapples  the  present  to  the  past, 
and  is  saved  from  the  fluctuation  and  fragmentary  tossing  of  '*the  ig- 
norant present."  In  the  Mride  field  of  culture,  memory  makes  the  mind 
the  seed  plot  and  garden  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  which  human  care 
and  kindness  have  the  skill  or  the  power  to  drop  into  it.  Fertilized 
by  the  genial  influences  of  well  directed  education,  the  retentive  ca* 
pacity  of  memory  becomes  rich  in  every  precious  and  noble  product 
of  mind  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world  is  nourished  and 
sustained. 

But  it  is  as  an  element  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  human 
ckaracteTy  that  this  faculty  reveals  its  chief  value.  Its  very  nature  and 
tendency  is  to  constitute  man  a  reflective  being,  by  withdrawing  him 
from  the  influence  of  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  the  present  and  the 
external ;  by  soliciting  his  attention  to  the  profoundest  verities  of  his 
own  intelligent  and  immortal  being ;  and  by  balancing  the  stern  real- 
ities of  experience  against  the  sometimes  fallacious  solicitations  of 
hope,  or  the  grave  actualities  of  the  past  against  the  doubtful 
promises  of  the  future.  It  prompts  to  thought^  and  leads  to  security 
amidst  uncertainty  and  distraction.  It  invites  to  reflective  meditation^ 
by  the  suggestive  materials  in  which  it  abounds.  It  cherishes  content 
plation,  by  opening  to  the  mind's  eye  the  long  vista  of  the  past  with 
its  fast-linked  trains  of  scene  and  incidout  and  action,  and  the  inef- 
faceable impressions  which  all  these  have  graven  upon  the  heart.  It 
tends  to  make  man  a  considerate  and  thoughtful  being,  by  the  faith- 
ful monitions  which  it  furnishes  to  the  lips  of  wisdom  warning  against 
the  errors  of  judgment  or  of  will,  by  reminding  of  their  penalties 
formerly  incurred. 

Remembrance  saves  from  the  domineering  ascendency  and  absorb- 
ing attractions  of  the  sensuous  and  the  transient,  by  intermingling  with 
the  fluidity  and  evanescence  of  the  present  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  past.  It  thus  tends  to  give  gravity  and  weight  to  ciiar- 
acter ;  and  if  its  influence  is  sometimes  a  shade  too  sombre  for  gayety, 
it  contributes  a  not  undesirable  element  to  the  sternness  of  manhood, 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  firmness  of  will.  Its  oflice  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
preventive  one, — to  save  man  from  the  instabih'ty  which  the  exclusive 
influence  of  things  present  and  things  outward  might  induce ;  and, 
by  attracting  him  inward  to  himself,  it  favors  the  acquisition  of  that 
self-knowledge  which  is  the  anchor  of  his  safety. 

Recollection, — This  tenn  is  but  another  name  for  the  faculty  of 
memory,  and  merely  intimates  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  miud 
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bj  a  given  object,  scene,  or  event,  may  Lave  been,  for  a  lime,  effaced, 
or  its  elements  dis|)ersed,  by  the  intervention  of  other  agencies ;  and 
that,  with  or  without  an  effort  of  the  will  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
operation  of  some  law  of  mental  association,  the  idea  recurs  or  re- 
turns, as  it  were,  and,  perhaps,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  to  the 
mind.  We  are  then  said  to  "recollect,"  {gather  again^)  or  recall 
what  had,  for  a  season,  escaped  the  retentive  hold  of  memory. 

The  very  abruptness  and  suddenness  of  the  transition  of  thought, 
in  such  instances,  exerts  a  peculiar  power  on  the  reflective  action  of 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  striking,  more  impressive,  and  more  ef- 
fectual. Recollection  may  thus  light  up  the  soul  with  the  instantane- 
ous gleam  of  a  rekindled  thought,  or  plunge  it  into  the  depths 
ot"  a  past  grief;  or  it  may  arrest  the  will  on  the  very  brink  of 
remembered  evil.  A  long  train  of  profound  reflections  may  thus 
be  suggested,  which  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
whole  life. 

A  mere  flash  of  reflection  has  sometimes  sufficed,  by  the  instant  re- 
calling of  scenes  of  childhood's  innocent  enjoyment,  or  the  injunctions 
of  parental  wisdom  and  love  to  reinstate  conscience  on  its  rightful 
throne,  and  bring  back  the  tempted  to  himself,  or  to  restrain  him 
from  the  first  steps  of  a  career  of  ruin.  A  remembered  promise, 
pledging  honor  and  truth,  has  sometimes  risen  up  as  a  barrier  against 
an  approaching  tide  of  overwhelming  guilt.  Averse  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, darting  across  the  mind,  has  checked  the  hand  already  stretched 
out  to  do  the  deed  of  wickedness  which  no  after  tears  of  penitence 
could  have  suflSced  to  wash  out. 

But  not  as  a  -preventive  only  does  memory  thus  subserve  man's 
highest  interests  :  its  recurring  suggestions  are  not  less  frequently  in- 
spiring prompters  to  every  form  of  virtue.  To  the  dispirited  traveler 
on  the  pathway  of  life,  it  comes,  sometimes,  as  an  insj>iring  angel, 
with  messages  of  cheering  and  encouragement  drawn  from  the 
remembered  virtues  of  the  struggling  great  and  good  who  have  gone 
before.  It  points  him  to  "  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  and 
bids  him  "  take  heart  again."  It  reminds  him  that  his  great  reliance 
is  not  on  the  outward  and  the  material,  but  on  that  "  hidden 
strength"  of  which  our  greatest  poet  speaks  so  eloquently.  The 
maxim  or  the  motto  which  the  guardian  care  of  the  jnother  or  the 
teacher  had  engraven  as  a  watchword  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  in 
early  years,  recurs,  sometimes,  to  incite  to  noble  deeds  or  noble  en- 
during, the  man  encompassed  by  difficulties  and  dangers  before  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  staggered.  The  *'  one,  last,  best  effort, 
more,"  which  wins  the  crown  of  victory,  is  that,  not  unfrequently. 
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which  follows  the  backward  glance  of  memory  to  the  parting  scene, 
and  farewell  words  of  a  parent's  blessing. 

Memory  as  a  Subject  of  Cultivation. — In  either  form,  whether 
that  of  retentive  remembrance  or  momentary  recollection,  memory 
furnishes  the  material,  and  solicits  the  action,  of  the  whole  class  of 
reflective  faculties.  To  the  educator,  therefore,  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  this  Ciipacity,  in  the  minds  committed  to  his 
care,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  that  the  impressible  memorj^ 
of  the  young  may  be  rich  in  valuable  resources,  and  strong  for  the  aid 
of  every  good  purpose,  sound  and  healthy  in  its  action,  firm  in  its 
grasp,  and  prompt  to  yield  up  its  ac(iuisitions  when  in  demand  for 
•      intellectual  emern^cncies. 

The  true  teacher  will  be  careful  that  this  indispensable  servant  of 
the  mind  be  not  exhausted  by  overwork,  that  its  strength  be  not 
expended  on  worthless  material,  that  its  receptive  capacity  be  not 
crammed  to  unhealthful  and  unprofitable  repletion,  at  the  expense  of 
inaction  and  inanity  to  all  the  other  capacities  of  the  mind.  But  of 
the  appropriate  modes  of  exercise  for  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  under  the  head  of  educa- 
tional processes. 

(2.)  Conception  :  HJtyuwlogical  Sense  of  the  Word. — The  prim- 
itive signification  of  this  term  implies  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of 
*'  taking ''  {receiving,  or  forminy^)  ideas  "  with,"  (within,)  itself, 
whether  on  data  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  alchemy  of  mind, 
transmuted  into  intellectual  forms,  or  on  materials  found  within  itself, 
originating  in  feeling  or  in  thought,  partaking  of  its  own  character, 
and  wearing  forms  purely  ideal.  In  the  process  of  intelligence,  con* 
ception  presents  itself  as  tlio  counterpart  of  perception,  performing,  in 
the  interior  world  of  thouorht,  an  ofiice  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  domain  of  exterior  observation. 

Its  Proper  Acceptation, — The  term  "  conception,"  in  its  full  and 
proper  acceptation,  comprehends  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  intel- 
ligent contemplation  or  cognition  of  any  object  or  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  ideal  world.  It  applies  to  the  recognition  or  cre- 
ation of  the  forms  of  imagination  and  the  figures  of  fancy,  not  less 
than  to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellection.  In  the  former  relation,  it 
stands  connected  with  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  lecture ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  sense,  as  a  contem- 
plative and  reflective  fticulty,  that  we  now  regard  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  approaches,  sometimes  to  the  sphere  of  memory,  and  draws 
from  that  source  the  materials  on  which  it  acts, — whether  these  were 
originally  external  or  internal  in  their  origin. 
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Different  Views  of  this  Faculty. — Contemplated  in  the  light  last 
mentioned,  the  faculty  of  conception  has,  by  some  eminent  writers  on 
intellectual  philosophy,  been  considered  as  identical  with  mentor ij; 
while,  by  others,  its  definite  action  on  forms  furnished  by  imagination^ 
Ims  been  regarded  as  identifying  it  with  that  faculty.  Ilence,  we  read 
of  the  "conceptions  of  memory,"  and  the  "conceptions  of  imagina- 
tion." A  third  class  of  authors  treating  of  intellectual  topics, 
endently  regard  conception  as  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  popular  usage  in  our  own  tongue, 
as  regards  tlie  application  of  language  to  mental  phenomena,  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  several  arbitrary  senses  in  which  the  terra 
"  conception  "  is  used,  as  suggesting  imi>erfection,  dimness,  or  remote- 
ness in  the  objects  or  subjects  of  contemplation.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, rely  on  any  consentaneous  use  of  nomenclature  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  or  action  of  the  fiiculty  in  question.  Adverting,  how- 
ever, to  the  highly  suggestive  etymological  sense  of  the  term  "  con- 
ception,'' as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  metaphysical  vocabulary  of 
all  nations,  for  successive  ages,  we  find  the  susceptive  intellect  figura- 
tively represented  by  it  as — when  in  the  act  of  forming  ideas — impreg- 
nated^ or  fertilized,  not  only  from  the  various  sources  of  intelligence 
furnished  by  the  external  world  of  perception  and  the  interior  spheres 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  but  as  possessing  a  self-vivifying  power  of 
creating  and  contemplating  an  inner  world  of  its  own,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  that  without,  though  formed  of  materials  purely  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual ; — a  condition  which  is  exemplified  in  tho 
exercises  of  its  own  conscious  intuition,  in  the  sequences  of  thought, 
and  in  the  processes  of  reasoning.  Nor  is  the  independent  power  of 
this  faculty  in  any  case  more  distinctly  percei)tible  than  when,  bor- 
rowing the  congenial  aid  of  reason,  it  inspires  with  intelligence,  and 
moulds  into  symmetry  the  fluctuating  forms  of  imagination  which 
hover  in  the  ideal  atmos[)here. 

Thb  strictly  interior  power  of  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
first  step  in  its  consciously  reflective  action,  in  wliich, — not  as  in  the 
partly  involuntary  condition  of  mere  remembrance  or  recollection,  it 
is  comparatively  passive,  or  works  under  a  law  of  necessity, — but  vol- 
untarily and  dehberately  cooperates  with  impressions  received  from 
without,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  tendencies  and  of  its  own  action. 
It  is  this  power  which  virtually  confers  on  man  a  world  of  his  own, 
— an  intelligent  sphere  of  activity,  independent,  for  the  time,  of  the 
external  universe  in  which  he  moves, — a  sphere  in  which  his  higher 
inteUectoal  and  moral  nature  has  its  appropriate  scope.  The  strength, 
the  clearness,  and  the  precision  with  which  this  faculty  acts,  deter- 
mine his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  moral  power. 
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Its  Susceptibility  of  Cultivation, — In  the  relations  of  e<lucationai 
culture,  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  becomes  a  subject  of  deepest  in- 
terest to  those  whoso  office  it  is  to  train  the  mind  to  true  and  effective 
habits  of  action.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give  a  more  impressive  view 
of  the  benefits  of  proper  cultivation,  or  of  the  susceptibility  of  this 
faculty  to  the  influence  of  culture,  than  the  contrast  between  the  fee- 
ble and  futile  efforts  of  the  child  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  causes  of  the  most  ordinar}^  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  conceptivo  intelligence  with  which  the  mature 
mind  of  man  reads  the  great  volume  of  facts  and  their  relations,  and 
interprets  their  most  hidden  laws.  A  similar  contrast  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  wondering  ignorance  of  the  savage,  contemplating  the  var}-- 
ing  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  man  of  science,  to  whom  they  present 
themselves  as  necessary  results,  thorojughly  understood,  and  as  veri- 
fications of  philosophic  theory. 

The  mere  perceptions  of  the  child  or  of  the  savage  may  often  be 
more  exact  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  because  these  depend  on 
the  freshness  and  vividness  of  sensation.  But  the  conceptive  power  of 
the  mind  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  force  of  processes 
purely  mental,  and  the  skill  and  exactness  with  which  these  are  con- 
ducted. In  such  operations,  practice  and  discipline  alone  can  yield 
perfection  as  a  result ;  and  for  success  in  them  the  candidate  mu^^t 
look  to  the  sustaining  aid  and  the  crowning  hand  of  education. 

If  we  would  form  even  the  humblest  idea  of  the  mental  value  of 
the  power  of  conception,  we  must  refer  to  all  that  man  has  achieved 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  attainment  of  truth ;  we  must 
advert  to  all  the  relations  which  ho  sustains  to  things  lying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sense,  in  the  wide  regions  of  opinion,  of  theory,  and  of 
sentiment ;  we  must  include  his  views  of  his  own  position  in  the  uni- 
verse, his  views  of  the  character  of  Deity,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  his  social  and  civil  life,  and  of 
all  the  institutions  to  which  his  conceptions  of  these  various  relations 
have  given  origin. 

It  is  in  these  wider  and  higher  references  that  conception,  as  a 
power  of  reflective  intelligence,  indicates  its  peculiar  rank  and  office. 
Working  by  the  blended  lights  of  reason  and  of  consciousness,  it  en- 
ables man  to  construct  the  fabrics  of  science  and  of  character,  by  a 
consecutive  progress  of  attainments  in  which  every  deposit  becomes 
but  a  substratum  for  another  in  the  series  of  an  indefinite  succession. 
*  (3.)  C0N8C10UBNE8B :  Etymology  of  the  Term, — ^The  etymologi- 
cal signification  of  this  term  invites  our  attention  for  a  moment,  to  tbo 
l^eculiar  suggestive  value  of  the  first  element  in  the  composition  of 
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tLe  word.  Primitively,  the  meaning  of  tliis  element  is  fully  given  by 
the  equivalent  term  together^  always  implying  a  reference  to 
duality  or  plurality.  It  ranges,  accordingly,  over  the  w^liole  class  of 
synonyms  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms,  "collation," 
"apposition,"  "union."  In  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  term  "con- 
sciousness,"— since  the  root  of  the  word  signifies  knowledge^  or  intel- 
ligence,— the  mind  is  represented  as  acting  together  with,  or  in  union 
with,  itself — that  is,  with  self -intelligence.  The  prefix  of  the  term, 
in  this  instance,  accordingly,  as  in  that  of  the  word  "  conception,"  has 
the  virtual  significance  of  tnwer,  inward^  or  interior,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  mind  acting  on  itself,  on  the  objects  of  its  own  creation, 
or  on  the  subjects  of  its  own  reflective  conceptions. 

Fitness  of  its  Application. — ^Thero  is  a  striking  appropriateness, 
in  this  view,  of  the  term  "  consciousness  "  as  a  designation  for  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  momentarily  detaching, 
as  it  were,  from  itself  the  idea  of  its  contemplation,  and  working  as  a 
two-fold  power ;  one  effort  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  object,  and 
the  other  to  direct  a  wakeful  and  conscious  attention  to  it,  for  some 
purpose  of  examination  or  reflective  inquiry.  The  intelligent  princi- 
ple thus  works — according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term — together 
with,  or  in  union  with  itself,  in  the  compound  or  two-fold  action  of 
coneeptiany  and  attention ;  the  latter  being  introverted,  so  that  the 
mind  is  aware  of  its  own  condition. 

The  pecuhar  fitness  of  the  term  in  question  becomes  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly apparent,  when  we  advert  to  the  common  fact  of  experience, 
that,  in  the  outward  tendencies  of  the  faculty  of  perception,  the  at- 
traction of  external  objects  is  often  so  powerful  and  absorbing  as  to 
cause  the  mind  to  "  lose  its  consciousness  "  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  it  beholds,  and  to  forget,  for  a  time,  its  own  existence,  in  the 
force  of  the  attraction  by  which  it  is  evoked,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
excitement  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  it  temporarily  identifies 
with  the  object  of  its  attention.  In  the  state  of  consciousness,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  mind  is  self  possessed ;  it  is  aware  of  its  own 
state  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  voluntarily  dwells  on  the  fact  of 
introYersion. 

Different  Opinions  on  the  Nature  of  this  Faculty, — Consciousness, 
as  a  tenn  applied  to  the  designation  of  a  mental  faculty  of  the  re- 
flective class,  is,  like  many  other  terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  intel- 
lectual analysis,  a  confessedly  imperfect  yet  significant  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  perfect  recoginition  of  an  act  or  state  purely  internal.  The 
imperfection  here  felt,  attends  more  or  less  obviously,  yet  unavoidably, 
«^*eiy  attempt  to  define  the  action  of  mind, — that  transcendent  power 
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whose  subtle  agency  often  proves  too  fine  for  the  grasp  of  its  human 
representative,  language,  an  interpreter  whose  terms  are  all,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  limitations  of  humanity,  "•  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  diversity  of  opinion  among  intellectual  philosophers,  therefore, 
on  the  nature  of  this  power,  is  not  surprising.  Some  would  ignore 
its  existence  as  a  cognizable  faculty,  and  identify  it  with  the  mere  re- 
flex act  of  attention ;  others  elaborate  its  action  in  detail,  so  as  to 
identify  it  with  voluntary  and  prolonged  reflection.  Both  these 
classes  of  observers  evidently  take  the  ground  that  it  is  dependent  on 
the  exercise,  more  or  less  active,  of  the  will.  But  the  painful  net  of 
consciousness  in  tlie  experience  of  coq>oral  or  mental  sufliering,  is 
often  altogether  involuntar}',  and  resist**,  sometimes,  the  strongest  ef- 
forts of  the  will,  even  in  the  loftiest  moods  of  heroism  itself;  and  t})0 
intellectual  attraction  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  a  metaphysical 
question,  will  fascinate  the  conscious  thinker,  and  draw  him  on  invol- 
untarily, from  stage  to  stage  of  its  processes,  till,  in  the  poet's 
language,  he  "  forgets  himself  to  marble." 

Other  authorities  on  topics  of  intellectual  philosophy,  have  deemed 
it  more  rational  to  assume  that  consciousness  is  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute, of  intelligence, — necessary  to  its  very  existence.  They  represent 
it  as  the  element  which  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  thought 
and  mere  reverie,  between  judgment  and  imagination,  or,  sometimes, 
between  reason  and  insanity. 

Educational  View  of  this  Faculty. — For  the  prelhninary  analysis 
which  the  intelligent  conductor  of  education  requires  as  his  guide  in 
the  planning  of  his  procedure,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledged ground  that  consciousness  is  that  state,  act,  or  operation 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  aware  of  its  own  acti\nty.  He  will,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  derive  two  most  important  conclusions :  (1,) 
Uiat  the  vividness  and  distinctness  of  consciousness  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness,  exactness,  and  force  of  the  ideas  wliich 
are,  so  to  speak,  impressed  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  solicit  its 
conscious  action  as  subjects  of  thought ;  and  (2,)  that  the  deflnite- 
ness,  the  fullness,  and  the  depth  of  consciousness,  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  attention  of 
the  mind  with  reference  to  its  own  inward  acts  and  conditions. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Offices  of  Cotisciousness, — It  is  thus  that 
consciousness  assumes  its  true  place  as  a  reflective  faculty,  in  the  re- 
lations of  intellect,  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  learns  to  see 
clearly  with  its  own  inner  eye,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  which 
conception  creates,  to  interpret  nature's  innermost  secrets  of  caitsation, 
to  follow  the  lengthening  processes  of  reason,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
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of  investigation,  and  so  to  construct  the  magnificent  fabrics  of  pure 
science.  The  reflective  power  of  consciousness  becomes  yet  more  im- 
pressive to  us,  when  we  regard  its  vast  influence  on  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  mental  action.  It  then  reveals  itself  as  an  agent  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  divine  element  of  conscience^  and  as  the  very  condition 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  that  power  over  heart,  will,  action,  and 
character.  In  the  unconscious  condition  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
immaturity  of  experience,  conscience  moves  with  the  light  step,  and 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  soft  accents  of  the  guiding  angel  of  Inno- 
cence. But  it  watches  with  a  jealous  eye,  restrains  with  a  firm  hand, 
controls  with  the  tone  of  command,  or  rebukes  with  the  voice  of  re- 
proach, the  conscious  agent  who,  in  maturity  of  years,  departs  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  But  not  in  the  stern  monitions  or  the  agoniz- 
ing inflictions  of  remorse  alone,  does  conscience  act  on  consciousness. 
The  sting  and  the  lash  are  not  its  only  implements  of  discipline. 
Conscience  appeals  to  man's  conscious  power  for  good,  when  it  uses 
"  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,"  and  reminds  him  of  his 
position  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  his  resources  of  intel- 
lect, his  moral  ability,  his  relations  of  duty,  his  capacity  of  ceaseless 
progress,  his  desire  to  win  thecroii\Tiof  excellence,  his  obligations  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  his  aspirations  after  an  immortality  of  glory. 

Educational  Culture  of  this  Faculty. — The  educator,  therefore, 
while  he  would  guard  his  pupils  against  that  selfish  and  morbid  con- 
sciousness which  dwells  exclusively  on  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  keeps  him  forever  in  the  abstracted  mood  of  introspection  and  in- 
troversion, shut  up  in  the  cell  of  self,  and  withdrawn  from  usefulness 
to  others,  will  use  all  salutary  measures  to  give  vigor  and  life  and  full 
activity  to  this  powerful  element  of  mental  action  and  character. 

(4.)  Reason  :  Explanatory  Remark, — ^The  successive  changes 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  are  produced  on  the  original  meanings  of 
words,  will  sometimes  render  a  literal  adoption  of  the  primitive  sense 
of  any  term  an  uncertain  guide  in  metaphysical  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  action  and  phenomena  of  mind.  A  due  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  etymological  structure  of  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  intellectual  faculties,  will  always  serve  to  suggest  useful  ideas  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  education.  Such  terms,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  bad  their  origin  in  simple  and  primitive  states  of  humaa 
life  and  character,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity  resulting  from  the  mental  condition  of  more  advanced 
stages  of  society,  in  which  opinion  is  refined,  by  false  as  well  as  true 
niltare,  into  more  subtle  and  more  sceptical  forms,  and  sometimes 
&n8  into  the  entangling  web  of  sophistry  and  false  judgment.     The 
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primitive  uses  of  language  betray,  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  the  his- 
torical childhood  of  man ;  but  ihcj  possess,  also,  the  truthfulness* 
the  simplicity,  and  the  directness  of  that  stage ;  and  their  vivacious 
and  figurative  character  always  render  them  strikingly  suggestive. 
In  philosophic  investigations  connected  with  the  analytic  study  of 
luiud  and  the  adaptation  of  modes  of  culture  to  mental  discipline  and 
development,  the  primitive  signification  of  terms,  whether  it  be  literal 
or  figurative,  becomes,  at  least,  an  index  to  analysis,  which,  if  faith- 
fully traced,  may  lead  to  true  and  satisfactory  conclusions  on  topics 
otherwise  obscure  and  uncertain. 

Etymology  of  ilie  Term, — To  apply  this  remark  to  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  Clearer  conceptions  and  just^r  views  of  tlic  faculty  which  we 
designate  by  the  term  "  reason,"  would  generally  prevail,  and  would 
4^xert  a  corresponding  influence  on  modes  of  mental  culture,  were  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  adverted  to  in  discussions  connected 
with  these  subjects.  Tlio  word  "  reason  "  is  but  the  Latin  scientific 
term  "  ratio^  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  every  teacher  and  every 
student  of  mathematics.  It  has  merely  undergone  some  slight  modifi- 
I'Htionsin  passingfrom  ihe  Latin  language,  throagh  the  French, into  our 
own.  Its  original  sense,  therefore,  suggests  the  idea  of  rate^  measure^ 
<>r  computation,  as  a  conscious  aj>plication,  or  act,  of  intelligence ; 
and  if  we  would  trace  the  simplest  and  purest  form  of  reason,  we 
thus  find  it  in  the  act  of  recognizing  or  constituting  rate,  or  ra/io, 
which  in  complicate^l  processes,  becomes  proportion,  or  symmetry. 

Reason  characterized  by  the  Definiteness  and  Certainty  of  its  Action, 
— The  idea  suggested  by  the  primary  application  of  the  terra  "  reason,"^ 
is  that  of  definiteness  and  exactness  of  observation,  carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  examination  by  actual  measurem4:nt  or  computation.  No 
<^5rtainty  of  knowledge  can  be  greater  than  what  is  thus  intimated, 
when  the  inner  action  of  intellect  is  verified  by  a  direct  appeal  to  ob- 
jective reality  attested  by  sense ;  and,  in  the  legitimate  uses  of  lan- 
guage, the  measured  exactness  of  verified  observation  is  figuratively 
transferred  to  the  decisions  of  judgment  and  the  deductions  of  reason, 
in  the  comparison  and  examination  of  ideas  and  conceptions  begun, 
continued,  and  ended,  within  the  mind  itself. 

The  processes  of  thought  conducted  on  this  firm  ground,  possess  a 
definiteness  which  places  the  conclusions  of  reason  in  striking  contrast 
with  Uie  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite  intimations  of /ee^tn^, 
around  which  the  boundary  line  of  distinction  can  not  with  certainty 
be  drawn,  even  in  the  most  vivid  states  of  consciousness.  The  ideas 
of  reason  stand  thus  contrasted,  also,  with  those  of  imagination, 
which  are  often  shadowy  and  indefinite,  inexact,  or  inadequate,  and 
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always  oomparatively  fleeting  and  uncertain ; — sometimes,  unreal  and 
false,  the  mere  flitting  phantoms  of  fancy.  The  purely  intellectual 
concepUons  of  reason,  as  subjects  of  the  mind's  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, are,  yet  further,  distinguished  from  the  merely  ^>^rr<7;^/i'e  action 
of  sense  and  understanding,  in  the  relations  of  intelligence  directed  to 
the  external  world.  Reason,  working  on  data  strictly  mental,  ever 
partakes  of  the  certainty  of  personal  knowledge  and  conviction,  which, 
to  the  individual, — whatever  it  may  be  to  others, — is,  in  its  proper 
relations,  the  surest  of  all  the  grounds  of  mental  action.  Our  senses, 
we  are  aware,  may  misinform  us  :  our  conscious  experience  can  not. 

Offices  of  Reason  in  Definition  and  Discrimination, — ^This  faculty, 
by  the  measured  accuracy  of  its  action,  becomes  the  means  of  defining 
our  ideas  and  discriminating  them  in  diflerential  detail.  It  groups 
them  in  the  genera  and  species  of  orderly  classification,  and  analyses 
the  complex  into  the  simple,  even  to  the  minutest  iiidividuril  ebiment 
of  the  compound.  It  thus  enables  the  mind  to  search  and  scrutinize 
the  obscure  or  the  uncertain,  till  ever}'  object  is  brought  out  into  the 
light  of  certainty  and  conscious  knowledego.  In  these,  as  in  all  otht*r 
forms  in  which  this  faculty  is  exerted,  the  appropriateness  of  the  pri- 
mary application  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated,  is  distinctly 
perceived.  In  all  its  operations,  it  is  stable,  sure,  exact,  to  absolute 
oertiunty.  It  was  in  virtue  of  its  authority  that  the  great  modern 
philosopher  **  carried,''  as  has  been  happily  said,  '^  the  measuring  line 
to  the  boundary  of  creation  ;*'  and  all  its  inward  and  conscious 
exercises  partake  of  the  same  exactitude. 

Reason,  an  Authoritative  Power, — When  this  faculty  condescends 
to  its  humbler  offices  of  recognizing  the  intimations  of  sense,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  deposits  of  knowledge,  and  maintains  a  comparatively 
quiescent,  receptive,  or  passive  condition,  it  bears  the  unassuming 
designation  of  "  understanding ;"  as  it  is  then  regarded  as  merely  fur- 
nishing the  groundwork,  or  under  stratum,  of  intoUigence.  But 
when  it  assumes  the  higher  office  of  deciding  on  and  determining  the 
exact  relations  of  thought,  it  is  honored  by  the  highly  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  "judgment" — a  term  the  etymology  of  which  implies  Ukj 
enunciation  of  right,  or  justice,  and  hence,  whatever,  also,  is  implied 
in  its  synonyms,  decree,  sentence,  or  decision.  Reason,  when  thus  oc- 
cupied in  comparing,  measuring,  or  exactly  estimating  things  or  their 
relations,  is,  by  the  use  of  language,  personified  as  the  judge,  whoso 
office  it  is  to  scrutinize,  compare^  and  balance  evidence,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  decide  or  determine,  and  give  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  when  it  was  that  officer's  preroga- 
tive to  discharge  the  office  assigned  to  our  modem  juries,  as  well  as 
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that  still  recognized  as  proper  to  bim  who  presides  in  the  court  of 
justice. 

When  this  master  faculty  of  human  intelligence  soars  to  a  yet  high- 
er pitch,  and  its  action,  whether  "  intuitive  or  discursive,"  embraces 
great  and  general  principles^  sees  or  traces  the  relations  of  necessary 
and  universal  truths^  and  announces  the  majesty  of  causation  and  of 
law,  it  resumes  its  wonted  designation  of  reason, — a  term  too  limited 
for  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  its  action,  and  the  dignity  of  its  office, 
as  man^s  highest  functions,  in  the  relations  of  intellect. 

True,  it  fails  whenever  it  would  usurp  the  appointed  place  of  con- 
science, and  reason  man  into  perfect  rectitude,  or  when  it  presumes  to 
supersede  the  guardian  office  of  faith,  and  offers  man  the  guidance  of 
mere  intellection  to  the  recognition  of  a  paternal  God.  But,  limited 
as  it  is,  by  the  conditions  of  humanity,  it  still  is,  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  intelligence,  that  which  reflects  in  man  the  image  of  God,  and 
to  which,  in  healthy  and  normal  conditions,  all  his  other  intellectual 
powers  pay  homage. 

Reason  as  cognizant  of  Relations, — Reverting  to  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  term  "  reason,"  as  recognized  in  the  application  of  the 
word  "  ratio  "  to  processes  of  measurement  connected  with  time  and 
space,  and  figuratively  transferred  to  operations  purely  intellectual, 
we  are  reminded  that,  in  all  such  processes,  one  object  or  subject  is 
referred  to  another,  with  a  view  to  determine  or  define  a  connection 
of  some  sort  or  other  between  them.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  usage 
in  language  by  which  reason  is  represented  as  the  faculty  which 
takes  cognizance  of,  or  traces,  relations  in  general,  or,  in  other  words, 
refers  one  thing  to  another,  for  purposes  of  examination,  comparison, 
or  investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  connection,  or  their 
independence  of  each  other,  as  an  element  of  thought  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
thus  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  action  coextensive  with  all  the  out- 
ward objects  and  inward  subjects  of  thought,  and  expatiates,  with  the 
delight  of  conscious  freedom  and  power,  in  the  two  great  domains 
with  which  it  is  endowed  as  its  heritage  and  birth-right ;  for  reason, 
not  less  than  imagination  is  an  excursive  faculty,  designed  to  give 
amplitude  and  expansion  to  the  being  of  man ;  and  many  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  latter,  are  those  which  it  achieves  when  fol- 
lowing the  sure  and  firm  steps  of  the  former,  in  its  excursions  into  the 
unexplored. 

Reason  as  an  Inventive  Faculty, — The  reference  of  one  object  or 
idea  to  another,  the  comparison  of  one  with  another,  or  the  discovered 
relation  of  one  to  another,  yields  within  the  mind  itself,  as  a  result,  a 
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third  idea,  or  conception,  a  creation  of  its  own.  Reason  thus  becomes 
a  combining,  creative,  and  inventive,  [finding^)  faculty,  not  less  than 
imagination  is,  in  its  peculiar  sphere ;  and,  by  following  its  ivell  as- 
certained discoveries  through  their  long  and  complicated  successions 
of  ever  fresh-springing  truth,  attains,  at  length,  the  conscious  power 
to  move  in  new  spheres  of  knowledge,  created  by  its  own  activity, 
and  in  which  it  furnishes  its  own  material,  and  erects  its  own  structures. 
It  b  thus  that  it  empowers  man  to  fulfill  the  poet^s  condition  of 
"erecting  himself  above  himself."  Reason,  not  less  than  its  noble 
kindred  powers,  Faith  and  Imagination,  is  then  justly  said  to  "  soar." 

In  the  processes  of  investigation  in  which  the  mind  pursues  its 
quest  of  knowledge  as  the  guide  to  truth,  reason  becomes  the  master 
key  of  intelligence,  the  paramount  authority  of  intellect,  the  law 
which  gives  order  and  unity  to  man's  intellectual  being,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  humanity  in  its  distinctive  supremacy  over  the  lower 
tribes  of  partially  intelligent  nature. 

Aberration  of  Reasmi. — When  disease  or  passion  has  beclouded, 
or  disturbed,  or  deranged  this  power,  which  heaven  has  ordained  as  the 
executive  of  its  own  fii-st  law  of  order,  in  the  gradations  of  intelligence, 
man  is  then  dethroned  and  discrowned ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  his  mind 
extinguished,  wanders,  like  the  blind  champion  of  old,  seeking  some 
one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

Reason  in  the  processes  of  Analysis  and  Abstraction. — When  this 
faculty  is  occupied  with  the  processes  of  collating  and  comparing,  for 
purposes  of  discrimination,  its  action  assumes  the  form  of  "  analysis," 
{loosening,  detaching,  or  resolving^  so  as  to  simplify  the  objects  or 
subjects  of  contemplation,  and  scan  their  utmost  details  of  individual- 
ity, in  character,  that  the  component  elements  of  the  concrete  may  be 
distinctly  recognized,  in  all  their  differential  relations.  Subjected  to 
this  process,  the  genus,  or  general  class,  is  reduced  to  its  component 
species,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  the  varieties  or  the  individuals  of  which 
they  consist.  Last  of  all,  the  scrutiny  must  be  extended  to  the  differ- 
eDce  between  individual  and  individual,  or  where  still  more  minute  ex- 
amination is  required,  to  the  distinctive  elements  which  may  be  found 
comprised  within  the  unity  of  the  individual. 

Such,  in  our  previous  discussion  of  subjects  involved  in  the  theory 
of  education,  we  found  it  to  be  the  requisite  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  when  observation  descends  to  the 
minutiae  of  difference  on  which  true  distinctions  are  founded.  A  sim- 
ilar operation  goes  on  in  the  interior  world  of  conception,  when  the 
reJUcUve  faculties  are  called  into  their  peculiar  province,  when  the  com 
plex  ideas  or  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  subjected  to  the  processes  oi 
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scrutiny  and  analysis,  and  tho  qualities  of  objcctp,  or  of  ideas,  are,  by 
an  act  of  abstraction^  (taking  away,  withdrawing,)  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  if  tlicy  liad  for  tlic  moment,  an  independent  existence. 
Ono  quality  of  an  object,  one  attribute  of  a  subject,  is,  by  tliis  concen* 
tratoJ  and  exclusive  act  of  attention,  "abstracted,"  {drawn  away,) or 
detached,  mentally,  from  the  object  itself,  and  from  all  the  other 
qualities  of  which  it  is  possessed.  The  mind  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
act  of  '*  abstraction,"  enabled  to  contemplate  more  distinctly,  or  to 
examine  more  clasely  and  discriminate  more  exactly,  the  given  quality. 
Tho  quality  so  discriminated  may,  in  turn,  become  the  groundwork 
of  classification,  or  tho  commencement  of  a  train  of  abstract  reason- 
ing on  broad  and  general  princii)les  connected  with  tho  laws  of  nature 
and  tho  truths  of  science. 

Intuition. — The  immediate  action  of  reason  by  which  it  asvsents  to 
self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  on  mere  "  intuition,"  (inspectiim  or 
sit/hty)  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  or  intervening  thought  for 
the  discovery  of  sameness  or  ditference,  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
be  improjx^rly  introduc<;d  in  a  survey  of  the  reflective  faculties  or  of 
educational  processes  for  development.  But,  tho  intuitive  exercise  of 
reason  is,  not  unfrcquently,  tho  basis  of  its  reflective  action,  and,  some- 
times, is  tho  authority  to  which  it  appeals,  when  prosecuting  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  profoundost  depths  of  research. 

Processes  of  Inference  and  Deduction. — Reason,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  one  object  or  idea  is  referred  to  another,  in  virtue  of  some  real 
or  supposed  connection  existing  between  them,  takes  cognizance  of 
antecedence  and  consequence;  and,  when  this  relation  is,  in  given 
circumstances,  observed  to  be  uniform,  reason,  working  by  the  great 
law  of  analogy,  **  infers,''  {brings  in,)  tho  continuance  of  this  uniformity 
as  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of  order.  In  such  instances,  this 
*'  inference,"  supported  by  tho  undeviating  testimony  of  personal  or 
accredited  experience,  Womes  a  firm  belief,  which  identifies  uni- 
formity of  antecedence  with  the  power  of  causation,  and  uniformity  of 
sequence  with  the  character  of  effect.  Sequence  thus  becomes  tho  law 
of  rational  connection,  and  a  security  for  tho  attainment  of  truth  in 
matters  of  tJteory  referring  to  the  external  universe. 

In  the  consecutive  internal  acts  of  mind,  reason  gives  "sequence" 
to  the  relations  of  thought,  in  exercises  purely  discursive  and  intellec- 
tual, by  recognizing  the  dependence  of  one  idea  or  conception  on  an- 
other, in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  From  one  defined  antecedent 
idea  the  mind  is  authorized  to  "  infer  "  another,  as  a  consequence  ;  from 
"premises,"  {thoughts  antecedent,)  to  "deduce,"  {draw  down,  derive,) 
"  conclusions,"   {closes,)  results,  or  final  consequences ;  and  thus,  by 
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giving  certainty  to  opinion  and  assurance  to  belief,  in  relations  purely 
mental^  it  forges  the  successive  links  of  that  golden  chain  of  iniellecttial 
necessity  which  binds  together  tlie  elements  of  the  moral  world. 

Reason,  in  its  processes  of  Generalization  and  Induction, — In  the 
wider  action  of  this  sovereign  power,  it  takes  that  highest  course  of 
which  human  intellect  is  capable ;  and,  in  tracing  the  relations  of 
catLsation,  aspires,  bv  its  power  of  generalization  and  its  processes  of 
induction,  to  announce  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to 
read  the  evidences  of  a  First  ordaining  Causo. 

In  these  excursions,  reason  gathers  in,  from  the  va^t  field  of  anal- 
ogy, corresponding  facts  and  relations ;  and,  in  virtuii  of  that  pervad- 
ing unity  which  comparison  has  enabled  it  to  <]i.^cov(.'r  as  existing 
among  tliom,  recognizes  that  spaciou:*  printripk*  o^ generality  coexten- 
sive with  its  own  capacities  of  thought,  by  which  it  rises  above  the 
limits  of  the  concrete  and  the  particular  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
aUMract  ideas  and  comprehensive  princi])les  whicli  constitute  the 
]«rime  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  and  which  be.ir  the 
stamp  of  supremacy  and  the  inscription  of  Law,  human  or  Divine. 

Xot  less  impressive  or  sublime  is  the  action  of  this  august  faculty 
of  the  huniRn  soul,  when  it  puts  forth  its  constructive  power,  and, 
Hided  by  the  scrutiny  of  patient  experiment,  it  verities  the  analogies 
of  phenomena  and  of  fact,  "  inducts  "  them,  (leads  them,)  into  their  ap- 
propriate groups  of  affinity  and  correlation^  plies  them  with  its  tenta- 
tive, magnetic,  aggregating  power  of  **  hypothesis,"  [theoretic,  inter- 
Topaiive  assumption^)  and,  by  careful  induction,  at  last  consummates 
the  va^t  fabric  of  "  theory,"  [intellectual  rision,)  whose  foundations 
are  laid  in  the  cerUiinty  of  knowledge,  and  whose  walls  rise,  in  the 
symmetry  of  truth,  to  heights  which  inspire  the  mind  with  awe. 

Ratiocination, — In  the  dimness  of  abstract  conceptions,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  abstruse  relations  of  thought,  or  in  the  apparent  conflict  of 
contrasted  truths,  when  the  eviction  of  hidden  causes,  or  when  the 
detection  of  intermediate  and  reconciling  j>rineiples,  becomes  essential 
to  the  conscious  recognition  of  ideas,  to  the  distinct  conception  of  re- 
lations, or  to  the  firm  conviction  of  truth,  reason  comes  to  the  mind 
Ijiboring  under  uncertainty,  and  brings  the  aid  of  its  discursive  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination,  in  the  form  of  dissertation,  argument,  discus- 
sion, and  debate.  Assuming  the  seat  of  judgment,  it  thus  institutes 
inquiry,  conducts  examination,  prosecutes  investigation,  discriminates 
tirms^  scrutinizes  allegations,  compares  conflicting  arguments,  weiglis 
opposiuof  evidence,  judges  of  fqcts,  rejects  assumptions,  exposes  error, 
detects  truth  or  falselwod,  and  pronounces  its  authoritivo  and  final 
decision,  as  the  inevitable  law  of  intellection. 
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JUasorif  as  cognizant  of  Truth, — Reason,  in  its  judicial  capacity, 
traces,  or  recognizes  and  announc-cs,  the  correspondence  or  the  dis- 
crepance of  idea  with  object,  thought  with  fact,  conception  with  con- 
ception, principle  with  principle,  proposition  with  proposition, 
sentiment  with  sentiment,  opinion  and  statement  with  fact,  language 
with  thought,  argument  with  argument,  ciTect  with  cause.  It  thus, 
by  the  eviction  of  truths  produces  in  the  mind  the  result  of  conviction; 
and  truths  as  the  consummated  and  perfect  result  of  the  action  of 
reason,  in  its  cogniziance  of  the  ascertained  relations  of  knowledge^ 
demands,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  faculty  by 
whoso  agency  it  is  discovered,  the  assent  of  the  mind,  in  the  form 
which  we  term  belief — not  a  bare  comprehension  or  merely  passive 
reception  by  the  understanding,  not  tlie  mere  negative  acquiescence 
or  silent  admission  of  Wi^  judgment,  but  the  consentaneous  recognition 
and  adoption  which  come  from  the  voluntary  action  of  reason,  uni- 
ting itself  with  the  subject  of  its  contemplation,  and  identifying  with 
it  all  its  own  conseciuent  action.  Reason,  therefore,  has  to  do  with 
all  the  preliminary  processes  by  wliich  truth  is  established ;  and  in 
the  moral  not  less  than  in  the  intellectual  relations  of  thought,  has, 
for  its  office,  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the  scrutiny  of  testimony,  the 
weighing  of  proof;  on  the  validity  of  all  which,  belief,  as  the  normal 
and  healthy  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  conditioned.  In  the  yet  higher 
sphere  of  Sacred  truth,  belief  becomes  subsidiary  to  the  Faith  which 
trusts. 

Reason,  as  susceptible  of  Cultivation. — As  the  subject  of  disciplin- 
ary culture,  this  faculty  presents  itself  to  the  educator  as  that  to  which 
his  chief  attention  is  due,  in  the  relations  of  intellect,  not  only  from 
its  supremacy  in  the  class  of  faculties  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  very  constituent  of  intelligence,  but  from  its  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  of  development  and  training,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  rendered  clear,  decisive,  vigorous,  and  comprehen- 
sive, by  appropriate  exercise.  No  faculty  reveals  more  distinctly  than 
this  the  progressive  character  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent,  if  we 
advert  to  its  dim,  uncertain,  and  feeble  action  in  childhood,  and  its 
ceaseless  growth  in  soundness,  clearness,  and  vigor,  as  life  advances 
to  its  maturity.  But  when  we  contrast  tlio  reasoning  powers  of  such 
individuals  as  Newton,  Locke,  Butler,  or  Edwards,  in  manhood,  with 
the  mere  germ  of  latent  capability  which  they  possessed  in  infancy, 
we  perceive  yet  more  distinctly  what  education  may  accomplish  for 
the  eduction  and  strengthening  of  this  powerful  element  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  man. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  becomes  yet  more  important  in  its 
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results,  when  we  advert  to  its  value  in  the  relation  of  morals.  Reason 
is  naturally  the  firm  ally  of  conscience,  in  discriminating  between 
ri</kt  and  wrong,  and  in  instituting  those  reflective  trains  of  thought 
Ly  which  man  is  arrested  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
called  home  to  himself,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  higher  faculties, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  truer  satisfactions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  recti- 
tude which  he  feels  to  be  the  great  law  of  his  being.  Reason,  in  co- 
operation with  conscience,  then  becomes  the  regulating  principle  of 
his  actions;  raising  them  from  mere  obedience  to  "prudence  and 
judffnu'ut,  and  conservative  propriety,  to  the  higher  influences  of  self- 
intelligence,  consentaneous  action,  and  rational  conformity  with  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  Power  by  which 
those  laws  were  ordained.  Reason  is  the  eye  by  which  he  learns  to 
read  the  volume  of  revelation, — whether  that  written  in  the  language 
of  the  "  elder  Scripture,"  which  speaks  of  the  "  eternal  power  and 
godhead  of  the  Creator,"  or  that  of  the  recorded  Word  which  makes 
man  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

(5.  and  0.)     Judgment  and  Underbtaxding  :  their  Identity  with 
Heason, — It  hjis  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  writer  on  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  that,  in  arbitrarily  multiplying  the  number  of  fac- 
ulties attributed  to  the  mind,  we  confuse  our  own  views  of  mental 
action,  and  lose  rather  than  gain  by  such  uses  of  analysis.     In  the 
prosecution  of  our  present  inquiries,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  our  endeavur  to  keep  in  mind  the  absolute  unity  of 
intellection,  under  whatever  apparent  diversity  of  processes  it  con- 
ducts its  action ;  and  the  preceding  observations  on  reason,  as  a  re- 
flective faculty,  have,  it  may  have  been  perceived,  presented  the 
operations  of  judgment  and  understanding  as  virtually  but  dift'erent 
functions  of  reason.     To  venture  on  a  figure  drawn  from  the  sciences 
of  observation :  Reason  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  relation  of 
"genus  "  to  judgment  and  understanding  as  "species."     Reason  sur- 
veys the  whole  ground  of  intellection,  whether  directed  outward  or 
inward ;  it  works  in  the  groat  field  of  analogy,  and  on  the  common 
ground  of  correlation,  colendency  and  consistency,  in  the  universal 
sphere  of  thought.     In  its  comprehensive  action,  it  proclaims  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe.     It  has  the  power,  therefore,  of  invcstiga- 
ting  and  proving  aiuilogies,  and,  conse(juently,  of  rejecting  discordant 
elements.     Descending  to  this  task,  reason  becomes,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  intellection,  "judgment."     Sto.>ping  yet  lower,  to  trace  and  verify 
relations  of  humbler  value,  or  of  exterior  character,  or  processes  of 
passive  reception  of  knowledge  or  of  truth,  it  assumes  the  lower  office 
and  familiar  name  of  "  understanding." 
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MainUiiining  the  justness  of  this  deiiiiition  of  the  faculty  of  reason, 
we  would  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact,  so  imporUiut  to  the  right 
management  of  education,  that  the  more  closely  we  watch  the  oper- 
ations of  intellitct,  the  more  searching  the  investigation,  and  the  more 
minute  our  analysis,  we  shall  bo  the  better  prepared  to  minister  to 
the  manifold  wants  of  the  mind,  and  to  its  healthful  development. 
The  subdivision  of  reason  into  "judgment"  and  "un<lerstanding,"  if 
taken  as  merely  a  temporary  assumption  of  theory^  with  a  view  to 
fuller  provision  for  mental  action  and  discipline,  can  not  be  objected 
to ;  and,  indeed,  the  common  branches  of  useful  knowledge  and  of 
seiontific  acquirement  which  constitute  the  material  and  media  of 
intellectual  education,  address  themselves  distinctively  to  that  classifi- 
cation of  the  mental  faculties  which  is  commonly  adopted  or  recog- 
nized. Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  when  discussing  the 
modes  and  procesi^es  of  culture.  Nor  can  any  detriment  to  a  just 
view  of  mind  as  subjected  to  invigorating  discipline,  arise  from  adopt- 
ing, for  the  time,  that  more  comprehensive  classification  of  the  forms 
of  mental  action,  which  is  now  proposed.  We  shall  pass,  therefore, 
in  our  subsequent  remarks,  without  further  discussion  concerning  the 
actual  or  assumed  number  of  the  reflective  foculties,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  main  spring  by  which,  in  the  provisions  of  Creative 
wisdom,  furnished  in  the  human  constitution,  they  are  kept  in  action^ 
so  as  to  insure  definite  and  salutary  results. 

(To  be  continued.) 


XIII.  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT     OIDEOX     r.    THATER, 
Late  Principal  of  Chaancy-Uall  School,  Boston. 


Printing  has  been  styled,  "  the  preservative  art  of  all  arts ; "  and 
reading  what  is  printed  is  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  univer- 
sal mind  of  civilized  man  whatever  the  press  records. 

What  a  leveller  —  perhaps  I  should  saj,  what  an  equalizer  —  the 
capacity  of  reading  is !  No  matter  how  lowly  bom,  how  humbly 
bred,  how  ob.scure  the  position  in  life  of  an  individual,  —  if  ho  can 
read^  he  may,  at  will,  put  himself  in  the  best  society  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  m^y  sit  down  with  the  good  and  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity. He  may  converse  with  Moses  and  the  Hebiew  prophets ; 
with  Jesus  and  his  disciples ;  with  Homer  and  Plato ;  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton ;  with  Fenclon  and  Newton ;  with  Franklin  and 
Washington ;  with  all  the  writers  in  prose  and  poetry  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  and,  through  them,  with  the  heroes  whoso 
deeds  have  become  the  admiration  of  men ;  with  benefactors,  whose 
acts  of  love  and  kindness  to  their  race  have  proved  tliom  to  be  the 
sons  of  God.  He  may  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom  that  History 
teaches,  the  discoveries  that  Genius  has  achieved,  the  light  that 
Science  has  shed  on  the  world,  and  the  inventions  of  Art  by  which 
the  physical  conveniences  and  comforts  of  man  anticipate  even  his 
imaginary  wants.  He  may  learn  how  to  live,  —  how  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  secure  blessings,  present  and  future, 
to  himself. 

He  may  reside  in  a  desert,  far  away  from  the  habitations  of  men  ; 
in  solitude,  where  no  human  eye  looks  upon  him  with  affection  or  inter- 
est,—  where  no  human  voice  cheers  him  with  its  animating  tones;  — 
if  he  has  books,  and  can  readj  he  needs  never  be  alo7ie.  He  may 
choose  his  company  and  tlie  subject  of  conversation,  and  thus  become 
contented  and  happy,  intelligent,  and  wise,  and  good.  He  thus  ele- 
vates his  rank  in  the  world,  and  becomes  independent  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term. 

Beading,  then,  stands  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  CLr^t^  \ti 
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importance,  of  the  departments  of  school  education ;  and  I  propose 
to  devote  this  letter  to  the  subject  of  tetiching  it  at  school.* 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  I  have  heretofore  announced,  I  begin  with  the 
simplest  details.  The  first  step  in  teaching  reading  has  usually  been 
that  of  making  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  a  large 
majority  of  teachers  of  the  present  time  pursue  thus  course.  Tlicre  is, 
however,  a  better  mode,  one  that  is  far  less  irksome  to  the  little  learner, 
and  which  saves  time,  while  it  brings  more  of  his  mental  powers  into 
exercise.  It  is  that  of  teaching  by  words,  —  the  names  of  things, — 
with  a  representation  of  the  object,  engraved  at  each  word ;  as,  man, 
cow,  hoy,  &c.,  attended  by  the  appropriate  figure.  Every  object 
familiar  to  the  child's  experience  will  at  once  be  recognized  ;  and  its 
name,  spelled  in  letters,  will  soon  become  to  him  identical  with  the 
thing  itself.  These  may  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  the 
form  of  the  letters  be  by  degrees  introduced  to  the  child's  acquaintance. 

When,  by  frequent  repetition,  he  has  learned  these  words  thoroughly, 
he  should  be  put  to  short  and  simple  sentences,  mainly  composed  of 
them,  but  without  the  drawings.  His  vocabulary  will  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  extensive ;  his  interest  will  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  ho  will  be  prepared  to  take  hold  successflilly  of  the  ordina- 
rily repulsive  task  of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters  and  their  vari- 
ous powers.  These  may  be  acquired  through  the  assistance  of  blocks 
or  cards  with  the  names  and  sounds  printed  on  them,  but  will  be 
learned  with  more  facility  and  pleasure  by  copying  them  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Kudo  will  be  the  work  of  the  child  at  first ;  but 
let  him  be  encouraged,  and  he  will  rapidly  improve.  The  object  is  to 
make  something  that  to  his  apprehension  is  an  imitation  of  the  letter 
in  the  book ;  other  properties  will  follow  in  their  natural  order. 

The  method  of  spelling  the  words  should  be  by  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  which  combine  to  form  them,  and  not  by  their  names.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  giving  the  several  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
and,  after  a  little  practice,  those  of  the  consonants  will  be  easily 
made ;  and  the  pupil  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  of  wlut 
simple  elements  the  consonants  are  composed. 

The  last  process  in  learning  the  alphabet  is  that  of  giving  each  let- 
ter its  original  name,  and  no  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  from 
thus  transposing  the  order  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  taken  will  have  furnished  facilities  for  it. 

When  the  alphabet,  with  the  several  sounds  of  each  letter,  has  been 

*  So  important  was  this  part  of  education  deemed  by  the  Romaiu,  that,  if 
th^  wished  to  express  their  contempt  of  an  individual,  they  would  say  of  himi 
'*  He  can  neither  swim  nor  read  !  ** 
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perfectly  leanied,  and  the  pupil  begins  upon  new  reading  matter, 
require  him,  whenever  he  comes  to  a  word  that  he  cannot  pronounce 
without  spelling  it,  to  spell  bj  the  sound  of  the  letter  in  the  case,  and 
Dot  bj  the  ncune.  Teach  him  to  depend  upon  himself,  in  all  cases 
embracing  previous  instruction  upon  the  same  or  similar  points.  To 
prompt  him,  in  every  instance  when  he  hesitates,  is  to  impede  health- 
ful progress,  to  keep  the  mind  feeble,  and  induce  him  always  to  lean 
on  another  for  assistance,  at  the  same  time  indulging  him  in  a  habit 
of  mental  indolence,  always  to  be  deplored. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  pupil  is  never  to  be  told  a  thing  but  once  ; 
this  would  be  preposterous.  On  the  contrary,  repetition,  repetition, 
REPETITION !  is  the  law  in  teaching  the  elements  of  language,  as  the 
thrice-inculcated  law  of  Cicero,  in  regard  to  oratory,  was  "  Action  ! " 
Still,  I  say,  the  pupil  must  hdp  himself,  as  far  as  he  has  the  ability. 

A  reproach  to  our  schools,  conveyed  in  the  expression,  **  It  was  read 
in  a  tchooL  tone,'*  ought  not,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  to  be  deserved.  I  fear,  however,  that,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  it  is  too  well  merited  to  justify  any  complaint 
against  the  charge.  The  fault  begins  in  the  primary  school.  The 
true  idea  of  what  reading  is  seems  not  to  enter  the  minds  of  many 
teachers,  and  hence  this  bad  habit.  I  understand  reading  to  be  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  talking  with  a  book  in  hand.  Hence  it  should 
be  in  practice  simply  an  imitation  of  talking ;  and  the  very  first 
words  i^d,  and  all  that  follow,  throughout  the  school  life,  should  be 
given  as  if  the  sentiments  were  uttered  in  personal  conversation.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  scriptural  injunction  in  our  primary-school  reading- 
books,  "  No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God,*'  is  usually  read,  No- 
ah —  ma-an  —  ma-ah  —  poo-ut  —  o-off —  the-ah  —  law-er  —  o-off — 
Go-ud.  Here,  then,  the  remedy  should  be  applied.  The  child  should 
be  told  to  repeat  the  sentence  without  the  book,  and  be  required  to  go 
over  and  over  again  with  it,  until  he  utters  it  correctly.  The  teacher, 
of  course,  will  give  the  proper  reading  of  it  after  the  pupil  has  made 
a  £iithful  effort  without  success.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  never 
allowing  an  erroneous  reading  to  pass  uncorrected,  the  **  schod  tone  " 
will  never  obtain  a  footing  in  the  classes. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  cost  labor,  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  it  is 
worth  all  the  labor  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it.  Your 
patience  will  often  be  severely  tried,  but  yon  must  never  yield.  Some- 
times you  may  not  be  able  to  conquer  without  devoting  the  whole  time 
of  a  dasB  to  a  single  individual.  Never  mind !  Persevere !  Try 
•gun  at  the  next  reading  time.  Yon  will  finally  sacceed,  unless  there 
existi  in  your  papil  some  organic  defect.    In  such  case,  it  woi]ld\M 
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in  the  langaage  of  Job  Pray,  "  workin'  agUn  natnr',*'  and  perhaps 
your  efibrts  would  be  unavailing.  But  even  here,  I  would  say,  let 
the  experiment  be  fairly  and  faithfully  tried  before  giving  up. 

Akin  to  this  is  another  difficulty  you  may  have  to  encounter.  The 
Irish  make  use  of  the  rising  inflection,  in  reading  and  speaking,  in 
some  cases,  where  we  use  the  falling.  With  children  of  that  nation 
you  may  find  it  a  thing  impossible  to  correct  this  habit.  Inborn  or 
inbred  from  the  earliest  period  of  vocal  practice,  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  overcome  the  fault ;  still,  I  would  not  despair  of  it  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  but  would  resolve  on  victory.  This  determination, 
once  adopted,  renders  almost  all  things  practicable. 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  have  given  rules  for  reading.  They 
may  be  very  well  for  adults,  and  especially  for  teachers ;  but  I  doubt 
whether,  with  some  exceptions,  they  can  be  made  very  useful  to  incul- 
cate on  the  pupil.  Whatever  the  rules  adopted  in  a  school  may  be, 
the  pupils  wiU  read  as  the  teacher  does,  imitating  all  his  peculiarities, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  whether  beauties  or  deformities.  He 
nhould,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  his  own  style  —  the  paramount  rule 
to  his  pupils  —  is  the  result  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 

To  say  that  one  must  *'  keep  the  voice  up  at  a  comma,  and  let  it 
fall  at  a  period,"  and  that  we  should  <*  pause  at  a  comma  long  enough 
to  count  one,  and  at  a  period  while  one  might  count  four,"  is  simply 
absurd,  as  invariable  rules.  This  may  be  well  enough  in  most  cases, 
but  the  exceptions  occur  so  frequently  as  to  render  the  rule  nugatory ; 
and,  besides,  reading  according  to  such  rules  would  inevitably  be  most 
mechanical,  stiff,  inexpressive,  and  lifeless. 

The  grand,  invariable  rule  in  reading  is,  read  to  the  sense.  Thin 
involves  explanation  and  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
which,  with  many,  are  wholly  omitted.  The  lesson  to  be  read  should 
be  gone  over  carefully  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  assignment ;  the 
obscure  portions  clarified,  the  classical,  historical,  political,  geographi- 
cal, and  other  allusions,  explained ;  and  the  attention  of  the  class 
directed  to  any  words,  difficult  or  uncommon,  contained  in  the  lesson. 
They  should  then  be  required  to  read  it  repeatedly  and  carefully, 
before  the  next  class-time,  seeking  the  meaning  of  every  word  they 
do  not  understand,  and  the  proper  pronunciation  of  those  words  about 
which  they  have  any  doubt.  AVhen  they  subsequently  assemble  for 
the  class-reading,  the  teacher  should  examine  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  retain  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  lesson,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  piece,  in 
their  own  language,  before  they  begin  to  read  it  from  the  book.  Hiey 
will  then  be  prepared  to  do  jostioe  to  the  author  and  to  themselvw; 
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bat  no  one  cariy  unless  by  accident^  read  appropriately  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

A  good  exercise  in  language  is,  to  require  the  pnpils  to  introduce 
ijnonjmes  for  certain  words  in  the  lessons,  to  be  read  in  the  sentences 
in  place  of  Uie  original  words.  If  these  were  previously  indicated  by 
the  teacher,  and  marked  by  the  scholar,  those  most  suitable  for  the 
exercise  might  be  selected,  and  the  benefit  proportionally  increased. 

Nothing  serves  better  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  class  than  to 
allow  the  members  to  criticize  each  other ;  to  do  which  most  efiectn- 
ally,  each  one  should  signify,  by  raising  the  hand  or  other  sign,  that 
he  has  some  error  to  speak  of;  and  at  the  close  of  one  pupil's  portion, 
others,  at  the  teacher's  discretion,  should  be  called  on  to  make  the 
corrections ;  and  so  on  till  every  point  has  been  taken  up  and  set 
right.  These  corrections  may  embrace  pronunciation,  inflection,  em- 
phasis, the  miscalling  of  words,  tone,  quantity,  &c.  The  repetition 
of  the  portion  thus  criticized  will  furnish  the  means  of  judging  to 
what  extent  the  corrections  have  been  beneficial. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  a  foregoing  remark,  to  say  that  vo  rules  can  be 
useful  to  the  taught.  There  are  rules,  comprehensive  in  extent,  and 
almost  invariable  in  application,  that  may  be  advantageously  insisted 
on ;  such,  particularly,  as  indicate  the  tones  of  voice  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  expression  of  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind,  with  appro- 
priate rate,  force,  &c.  These,  it  is  true,  embrace  departments  of  the 
flubject  more  advanced  than  many  of  the  classes  in  school  would  readily 
appreciate, —  those  of  taste  dxA  feeling;  but,  still,  the  judicious  teacher 
need  not  despair  of  making  all  understand  them  in  a  reasonable  time, 
if  he  have  books  adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  the  pupils.* 

That  only  is  good  reading  which  renders  the  meaning  of  the  author 
dear,  forcible,  and  expressive, — whose  tones  would  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  even  when  the  language  was  not  understood.  And  thia 
may  be  attained  to  by  very  young  pupils,  if  well  taught,  and  made  to 
comprehend  the  lesson  to  be  read.  A  pleasant  story,  or  juvenile  dia- 
logue, a  child  reads  with  great  gusto,  and  as  naturally  as  he  would 
have  spoken  the  parts  of  the  characters  represented,  had  he  really 
been  one  of  them  himself.  And  why  7  Because  he  understands  it, 
and  enters  into  the  life  and  action  of  the  scene  described. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many  schools,  notwithstanding  the  vast  num- 
ber uid  grades  of  reading-books,  —  many  of  them  very  good,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  children,  —  the  most  ill-judged  selectiomi  are  made,  if  <c/ec- 
tions  they  may  be  called,  when  apparently  taken  without  the  exercise  of  a 
thought  as  to  the  appropriatenesB  of  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 
TUi  it  an  evil  of  magnitude,  which  committees  ooght  to  abate. 
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Any  rules,  then,  that  are  promotive  of  such  a  result  should  be 
adopted  ^aud  enforced.  Children  soon  learn  to  comprehend  the  appro- 
priate tones,  rate,  and  force,  expressive  of  cheerfulness,  of  merriment, 
and  those  of  anger  and  scorn,  and  to  imitate  them  with  life-like  truth- 
fulness. Thej  could  also  readily  be  taught  to  render  appropriately 
those  of  affection,  tenderness,  pathos,  sadness,  grief,  &o.  Here,  then, 
is  a  foundation  for  some  valuable  rules.  Having  had  the  nature  of 
the  piece  explained  to  him,  and  being  made  to  understand  it,  the  pupil 
directly  adopts  the  tone  and  manner  that  it  requires.  Is  it  of  a 
pathetic  character  7  —  he  reads  it  in  a  tone  that  excites  a  sympathetic 
feeling  in  others : 

"  If  you  hare  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now  !  " 

**  Stay,  stay  with  us  !    Rest !  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ! 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  ; 
But  Bon-ow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom, 
And  tlie  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away  ! " 

Is  it  an  expression  of  strong  indignation  ?  —  he  reads  in  well-adapted 
tones : 

*'  Ay  !  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ! 
From  this  hour,  may  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
Tliat  shrunk  fi*om  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 
Be  sucked  out  by  tyrants,  or  stagnate  iu  chains  ! " 

Is  it  an  invocation  in  lofty  and  sublime  poetry  7  —  he  reads  in  steady 
monotone : 

«*  Hail,  holy  light !  of&pring  of  Heaven,  first  bom  !  " 

Is  it  a  familiar,  merry  ballad  7  —  he  reads  with  lively  voice : 

"  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen, 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he, 
Of  famous  London  town.** 

Is  it  a  grand,  patriotic  resolution  that  is  to  be  expressed  7  —  he  ren- 
ders it  in  tones  that  thrill  on  the  nerves  of  his  hearers : 

"  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  he  libertt, 

OR   cms  ME  DEATH  !  " 

And  so  of  all  the  variety  of  themes  and  passions  introduced  into  his 
reading  lessons. 

We  know  of  rules,  promulgated  by  some  of  the  best  elocutionists 
speaking  the  English  language,  that  fail  to  make  good  readers.    They 
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produce  specimens  of  great  artistic  beauty ;  thej  show  how  plastic  is 
youthful  humanity ;  but  they  take  all  the  soul  out  of  the  reading, 
and  leave  instead  an  image  of  marble,  as  polished  and  as  cold  ! 

I  have,  while  writing  this  page,  fallen,  for  the  first  time,  on  some 
Hdcs  so  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  that  I  will  venture  to  transcribe 
them.  They  are  credited  to  Lloyd,  and  are  found  in  Epes  Sargent's 
excellent  First  Class  Standard  Header,  —  a  book  admirably  suited  to 
the  use  of  the  highest  class  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  but  not  adapted 
to  classes  of  a  lower  grade.* 

"EXPRESSION  IN  READING. 

.  'T  is  not  cnoagh  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear,  — 
'T  is  modulation  that  most  charm  the  ear. 
When  desperate  heroines  grieve  with  tedious  moan. 
And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone. 
The  same  soft  sounds  of  unimpossioned  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  doze. 

2.  That  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express 
Which  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress  \ 
But  none  emphatic  can  the  reader  call 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all, 

8.  Some  o*er  the  tongue  the  labored  measures  roll. 
Slow  and  deliberate  as  the  parting  toll,  — 
Point  every  stop,  mark  every  pause  so  strong. 
Their  words  like  stage-processions  stalk  along. 
All  affectation  but  creates  disgust, 
And  even  in  speaking  we  may  seem  too  just. 

4.  In  vain  for  them  the  pleasing  measure  flows 
Whose  recitation  runs  it  all  to  prose  ; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down. 
The  verb  difjoining  from  the  fHendly  noun  ;  f 
While  pause,  and  break,  and  repetition,  join 
o  make  a  discord  in  each  tunefU  line. 

6.  Some  placid  natures  fill  the  allotted  scene 
With  lifeless  drone,  insipid  and  serene  ; 
While  others  thunder  every  couplet  o*er. 
And  almost  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

^  This  book  is  prepared  with  great  labor,  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment ; 
tDd  contains  fifty-odd  pages  of  "  Introductory  Remarks,*'  that  few  teachers 
could  read  without  profit.  It  has,  also,  a  copious  "Explanatory  Index,*'  of 
great  value  to  pupils,  if  not  to  teachers. 

t  From  this  criticism  I  dissent.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  there  must  be  a 
pause  in  reading,  between  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb  ;  and  this  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  nominative  or  nominative  phrase.  By  it  exprea- 
tton  is  improved,  taste  gratified,  and  the  sense  more  fiiUy  developed. 

No.  10.    [Vol.  iv.  No.  l.J — 16 
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6.  More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokes  are  shown 
In  the  low  whisper  than  tempestuous  tone ; 
And  namlet*s  hollow  Toice  and  fixed  amaie 
More  powerAil  terror  to  the  mind  couTeys  [  7  ] 
Than  he  who,  swollen  with  big,  impetuous  rage. 
Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  off  the  stage. 

7.  He  who,  in  earnest,  studies  o*er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart. 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 

In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl ; 
A  single  look  more  marks  the  internal  wo 
Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthened  0  ! 
Up  to  the  face  the  quick  sensation  flies. 
And  darts  its  meaning  Arom  the  speaking  eyes  ; 
Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair, 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul,  is  there.*' 

Yes,  truo  it  is,  a  proper  modalation  is  the  great  charm  in  reading. 
Without  it,  whatever  beauties  the  reader  maj  introduce,  there  must  be 
a  fatal  lack. 

Correct  pronunciation,  too,  is  an  important  element  in  good  read- 
ing ;  and  although,  without  it,  the  sense  may  be  expressed  and  ^e 
feelings  moved,  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hearer  is  lost.  A  coarse 
tiitjle  of  pronouncing  degrades  the  reader,  and  gives  one  a  low  idea  of 
his  breeding  and  his  taste.  Fix,  therefore,  on  some  standard,  and 
insist  on  its  being  the  guide  in  jour  teaching.  Walker's  has  been  the 
most  generally  received,  for  the  last  fif\y  or  sixty  years,  and  still  is, 
in  the  main,  the  most  reliable.  Smart's,  to  which  many  defer,  is  but 
a  slight  modification  of  Walker's;  and  Worcester's  —  an  authority  of 
the  highest  respectability  —  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  present  use  in  this 
country,  as  comprbing  nearly  all  the  points  of  importance  that  are 
fashionable  among  the  best  speakers  and  peculiar  to  the  other  two 
eminent  orthoopists  mentioned. 

It  will  cost  you  infinite  pains  to  fix  this  pronunciation  as  the  habit 
of  your  pupils,  because,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belong,  a  coarse  style  is  indulged  in,  which  will  do  much  to  neu- 
tralize the  example  and  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher.  But  be 
not  discouraged.  Correct  every  mispronunciation  perpe<3rated  iu 
school,  whether  in  private  conversation,  in  class  recitation,  in  class 
reading,  or  in  elocutionary  exercises.  In  time,  you  will  make  your 
mark^  which  will  tell  with  favor  and  advantage  on  your  school. 

Among  the  errors  in  pronunciation,  current  in  our  oommunity,  are 
those  of  giving  the  sound  of  a  in  far  for  that  of  a  in  lad ;  as  in  grasp, 
last,  transport; — giving  the  long  sound  of  a  for  the  short  sound,  in  alone, 
aboTcatODe,  and  to  the  article  a,  as  S  man,  a  book,  &  house; — giving 
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the  sound  of  double-o  for  long  u  [ew],  in  attune,  revolution,  consti- 
tution ;  *  —  thrusting  u  into  words  where  it  does  not  belong,  as  eli^m, 
heltmi,  whelitm,  for  elm,  helm,  whelm ;  —  giving  er  for  o  or  oWy  in 
potato,  fellow,  window;  —  aw  for  re,  in  more,  deplore,  restore;! — 
er  for  aw,  in  law,  raw,  saw,  —  or  rather  adding  r  or  er  to  the  word, 
OS  lawr,  law-er ;  —  i  for  e,  in  get,  yet ;  —  e  for  t,  in  sit,  stint ;  — 
u  for  e  or  a,  in  silent,  reverence,  repentance;  —  u  for  i  short ,  in 
ability,  facility ;  —  omitting  the  d  in  and,  and  the  r,  when  not  initial, 
in  almost  every  word ;  the  e  in  belief,  benevolent ;  the  k  in  whig,  when, 
what ;  the  e  in  every,  novel,  counsel ;  the  i  in  Latin,  satb,  certain ; 
the  g  in  present  participles,  reading,  speaking,  loving,  &c. 

Some  of  these  inelegancies  are  so  nearly  universal,  that  persons  — 
critics  in  language,  too  t  —  are  to  be  found,  who  would  abandon  the 
cases  as  hopeless,  making  no  effort  to  correct  the  faults.  To  such 
despair  the  faithful  teacher  never  yields,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, nerves  himself  for  the  struggle.  The  faulty  sound  of  the  let- 
ter Uy  adverted  to  above,  can  be  corrected,  in  any  school,  if  the 
instructor  is  a  man  of  taste  and  energy,  and  resolves  in  earnest  that 
it  shall  be  done.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  much-wronged  r. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  indulging  children  in  calling  storm,  stawm  ; 
com,  cawn ;  mom,  mown ;  —  nor  of  pronouncing  burst,  first,  durst, 
as  if  spelled  hust,  fusty  dust. 

Children  in  school  will  do  what  they  are  constantly,  perseveringly, 
and  resolutely  required  to  do ;  and  if  these  faults  still  adhere  to  them, 
the  teacher  is  responsible. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  your 
reading  classes.  Method,  in  trifles  even,  serves  a  valuable  purpose, 
and  is  essential  to  success  with  the  young. 

If  your  pupils  are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  lessons  to  require 
DO  particular  rank  in  class  to  induce  fidelity,  place  them  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  names.  Hequire  them  always  to  stand,  when 
reading,  in  a  position  of  ease  and  gracefulness,  the  shouldera  set  back, 
the  chest  protruded,  the  book  in  the  left  hand ;  every  eye  fixed  on  the 
lesson,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  allow  nothing  to  be  going  on  in  the 
room  that  may  divert  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  class.  Let 
the  lesson  be  announced  —  page,  subject,  author,  chapter,  &c.  —  by 
some  one  designated  by  the  teacher,  sometimes  at  the  head,  sometimen 

*  This  aoond  belongs  chiefly  to  words  in  which  the  u  follows  r  ;  as  in  truth, 
rule,  mth. 

t  An  effectoal  corrective  for  this,  in  teaching,  is,  in  such  words,  to  require  the 
l^pil  to  transpose  tho  letters  re  in  pronooncing,  shortening  the  sound  of  er  a  little. 

t  *'  Hesmea,"  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  June  2G,  1857. 
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at  tbe  foot,  and  sometimes  elsewhere.  And,  instead  of  the  word 
♦*  Next,"  when  another  pupil  is  to  read,  call  on  some  one  by  name, 
standing  near  or  remote  from  the  preceding  reader,  and  thus,  without 
any  regular  order,  till  the  lesson  is  finished ;  sometimes  returning, 
again  and  again,  if  you  see  cause,  to  the  same  individual.  You  will 
thus  be  sure  of  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  each  will  have  the 
advantage  of  instruction,  not  in  his  own  portion  merely,  but  in  that 
of  every  classmate. 

If  time  should  not  suffice  for  a  regular  and  effective  drill  of  every 
member  of  the  class,  do  what  you  can  thoroughly ;  sham  nothing. 
To  teach  a  class  in  reading  properly  is  not  the  job  of  a  few  minutes; 
it  should  occupy  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  members,  that  each  one  may  carry  away  from  the  exercise  some 
new  thought,  some  item  of  knowledge,  at  every  lesson.  You,  of  course, 
cannot  do  all  this,  with  each  of  your  classes,  every  day,  unless  your 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  several  teachers  for  the  various  depart- 
ments ;  but  —  following  out  this  plan  —  when  a  lesson  %%  given,  it 
will  be  of  some  value  to  the  learners. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  dis- 
tributed a  set  of  questions  among  the  school  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  answers  from  the  teachers ;  and  one  of  them  was,  "  How 
many  times  a  day  do  your  classes  read?"  I  thought  then,  and  I 
think  now,  that,  if  those  gentlemen  expectod  a  single  teacher  to  give 
instruction  in  anything  hut  reading,  in  a  school  of  the  average  number 
of  pupils  and  classes,  it  was  preposterous  to  hint  that  more  than  one 
reading  lesson  a  day  could  be  given  to  each  class,  unless  where  the 
merest  elements  of  school  studies  were  taught.  To  make  accom- 
plished readers  of  a  school  of  children  is  a  rare  achievement,  and  can 
only  be  done  by  much  time  and  patient  toil,  and  never  where,  from 
the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  directing  powers,  the  teacher  is 
tempted  to  slur  over  the  lessons. 

I  have,  in  these  remarks,  very  unsatisfactorily  to  myself,  given 
some  views  of  the  importance  of  reading,  and  added  some  notions  on 
the  mode  of  teaching  it.  I  find,  on  review,  that  it  has  been  done  in 
an  imperfect  and  rambling  manner ;  and  were  it  not  given  in  the  form 
of  a  letter^  in  which  department  of  compositiori  large  liberty  is  al- 
lowed. I  should  hardly  venture  to  place  it  on  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal, whose  articles  generally  are  so  superior  as  literary  performances. 
My  aim,  however,  is  not  at  fine  writing,  but  rather  to  do  something 
to  aid  inexperience  in  the  business  of  developing,  to  the  best  rosolts, 
the  various  powers  of  the  young. 
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[From  Che  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  March,  18S7.] 


[Ws  take  pleasure  in  ^ving  to  our  readers  the  following  co^lmun^ 
cation  from  Miss  Dwight,  whose  system  of  drawing  has  been  received 
with  much  favor  by  some  of  our  best  teachers.  We  have  long  felt 
that  the  art  of  drawing  was  deserving  of  more  attention  in  our  schools, 
and  we  cordially  welcome  any  efforts  that  may  tend  to  secure  more 
interest  and  better  results. 

Mr.  Hart,  a  highly  accomplished  and  successful  teacher  in  Farming- 
ton,  writes  that  he  considers  ^  Miss  Dwight's  system  most  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  education.  It  is  a  common'Senm 
system.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  natural  sptem,  leading,  as  it 
does,  directly  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  mere  copy  of  them."  We  commend  the  article  below  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. — ^Res.  £o.,  conn.  c.  s.  j.] 

The  important  question,  "  how  shall  drawing  be  taught  successfully 
in  schools  ?  *'  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  educationists,  which  is 
a  good  sign  of  the  times.  By  duly  attending  to  it,  they  will  find 
that,  to  teach  drawing  successfully,  it  must  be  taught  systematically 
and  scienUfically,  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention  as  other 
studies  pursued.  When  it  is  as  well  taught  as  others,  tlie  practice  of 
the  art  will  be  found  of  great  practical  value,  and  not  wanting  in 
interest 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  scholar  wishes  to  learn  geometry,  after  having 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  also  to  become  an  engineer.  With 
this  object  in  view,  and  without  knowing  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  professed  teacher,  who  first  gives  him 
an  arithmetical  class-book,  with  directions  to  copy  the  suras,  and,  from 
the  key,  to  write  down  the  answers.  He  then  gives  him  the  algebra, 
and  follows  with  the  problems  of  Euclid,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
copied  in  the  same  mechanical  manner,  without  regard  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  arithmetical  calculation,  or  the  laws  of  geometry.  With 
tnch  instruction,  (for  the  same  process  is  called  instruction  in  regard 
to  art,)  will  he  be  prepared  for  any  practical  application  of  the 
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Bcicnco  of  geometry,  or  for  any  independent  effort  in  tlie  way  of 
engineering  ? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  same  age,  he  presents  himself 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  written  composition,  not  having  yet 
learned  to  8i>ell,  or  even  to  form  a  letter  with  the  pen.  The  teacher 
iirst  requires  him  to  copy,  verbatim^  the  lessons  in  the  first  reader,  and 
then  some  finished  orations.  What  will  he  have  gained  in  the  pro- 
cess ?  True,  his  tastes  will  have  become  somewhat  cultivated ;  but, 
will  he  be  prepared  to  write  an  original  theme  ?  Yet,  this  is  the  way 
that  drawing  is  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  people  say,  **  Of  what 
use  is  it  ?  " 

The  love  of  drawing  is  a  universal  taste,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  foct  that  nearly  all  children  love  to  draw.  Those  who  are  not 
pleased  with  the  use  of  pencils  and  a  box  of  colors  are  the  exceptions. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  no  elfurt  to  make  it  a  regular  study,  com- 
mencing at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  For  the  disinclination  manifcste«l 
afterward  several  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  after  the  taste  has  become  a  little  cultivated 
is  a  drudgery.  It  is  not  more  so  with  drawing  than  with  music. 
The  rudiments  of  all  studies  should  bo  acquired  at  an  early  period. 
After  childhood  is  ]»ast  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  tho 
puerile  efforts  at  skill,  which  naturally  creates  a  disrelish  for  the  pur- 
suit. In  the  next  place,  drawing  is  made  a  perfectly  mechanical 
lesson.  The  scholar  has  placed  before  him  a  picture  of  some  object, 
or  group  of  objects,  of  which  he  is  to  make  a  copy  as  well  as  he  can. 
If  his  poor  skill  fails  in  the  attempt,  the  teacher  lends  a  helping  hand, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished  after  a  certain  manner;  and,  if  the 
natural  taste  for  art  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  scholar  perseveres  until 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  copy  a  picture  without  assistance.  But, 
if  the  scholar  have  only  a  moderate  taste  for  it,  he  finds  no  gratifica- 
tion in  the  pursuit,  and,  as  no  intellectual  capacity  is  exerted  or  grati- 
fied, hoi  gives  it  up  in  disgust,  asking  the  same  question,  "Of  what 
use  is  it  ?  " 

Yet,  it  is  of  use,  even  in  this  imperfection,  inasmuch  as  it  sometimes 
leads  to  the  development  of  fine  natural  abilities,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  a  source  of  profit  and  honor  to  the  possessor.  AVith  common 
school  training,  the  tident  for  other  things  is  developed,  and,  if  properly 
taught,  the  scholar  finds  himself  capable  of  making  the  most  of  his 
natural  gifts.  Every  talent,  but  that  for  art,  is  duly  cultivated  at 
school,  or,  at  least,  a  foundation  laid  for  it ;  and,  why  should  this  bo 
made  an  exception  ? 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  scholar  should  commence 
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young.  Every  teacher  understands  the  difference  exhibited  in  the 
capacity  for  acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge  at  the  respective 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Childhood  is  the  period  for  acquiring 
rudimentary  knowledge  in  every  department  ■  of  study.  Then, 
there  is  no  impatience  felt  at  slow  progress ;  no  haste  to  get  on 
to  something  apparently  more  attractive.  And,  to  acquire  perfect 
manual  dexterity,  either  at  the  piano  or  the  easel,  the  scholar  must 
begin  to  practice  in  childhood.  In  the  instruction  of  this  branch  as 
well  as  that  of  mathematics  there  is  but  one  right  way.  Let  the 
teacher  first  give  the  child  some  exercise  in  curves  and  circles,  without 
reference  to  drawing  from  any  model,  at  the  same  time  holding  his 
]»encil  properly.  This  requires  that  the  wrist  should  rest  upon  the 
table,  leaving  the  whole  hand  free  for  action.  The  drawing  of 
curves  in  every  direction,  with  the  wrists  so  rested,  will  be  found 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  exercise  of  the  hand.  There  is  no 
botter  preliminary  exercise  than  the  drawing  of  a  circle,  guided  by 
the  eye ;  not  to  make  one,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  for  twenty 
in  succession,  and  leaving  them  imperfectly  done;  the  scholar 
should  correct  and  improve  each  one  according  to  his  ability ;  divid- 
ing it  by  straight  lines  into  lialves  and  quarters  of  circles,  depending 
on  his  eye  alone  for  guidance.  This  is  all  the  preliminary  practice 
required  in  straight  lines.  In  drawing  straight  lines  for  this  purpose, 
he  does  not  find  it  irksome,  for  he  has  an  object  in  view.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  tedious  or  more  useless  than  drawing 
straight  lines  merely  for  the  exercise.  Tlie  straight  line  may  always 
be  corrected  by  the  ruler.  The  great  point  in  practice  is  to  make  the 
curve,  and  this  should  be  the  first  object  aimed  at ;  for,  the  infinite 
variety  of  curves  required  in  the  practice  of  art  no  instrument  can 
define,  no  ruler  can  rectify. 

The  ability  to  draw  a  straight  lino  has  been  considered  a  test  of 
native  capacity.  This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  ignorance.  Let  the 
teacher  question  the  scholar  in  regard  to  the  division  of  his  circle,  and 
if  he  can  not  see  when  one  part  exceeds  the  other  in  size  as  marked 
bv  hiij  line,  he  has  no  eye  for  form,  and  will  not  progress  by  practice. 
If  his  eye  is  capable  of  measuring  so  as  to  detect  a  difference,  it  will 
improve  by  practice,  and  he  will,  in  time,  if  made  to  depend  upon  his 
eye,  learn  to  discriminate  the  nicest  variation  of  curve.  This  is  of 
first  importance.  Do  not  forbid  measuring ;  but,  encourage  independent 
action  and  self-reliance  in  every  effort. 

The  first  step  is  to  imitate  some  simple  form  wliieh  gives  practice 
in  the  curve.  The  object  itself  is  preferable  to  the  representation  of 
the  same  thing  on  paper ;  aiul,  the  scholar  should,  from  the  outset,  be 
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accustomed  to  making  his  own  representations  of  objects.  If  he  does 
not  begin  with  tliat,  (and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him,)  he  does  not  know 
when  to  change.  After  having  first  drawn  from  prints,  beginning 
with  the  imitation  of  form  is  just  like  commencing  anew.  From 
simjilo  objects  he  should  go  on  gradually  to  more  difficult,  always 
improving  and  correcting  his  drawings.  The  teacher  should  require 
him  to  correct  his  own  work ;  point  out  the  faulty  part,  then 
lot  him  study  the  form  of  the  object  before  him,  carefully  comparing 
his  own  imitation  of  it,  correcting  and  improving  his  lines,  until  he 
has  accomplished  all  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  at  that  stage  of  pro- 
gress. This  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  exercise;  and,  to 
accomplish  his  task  well,  he  must  apply  himself  to  drawing  as  to  a 
study.  The  teacher  should  render  assistance  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, and,  by  liis  own  lin«^s,  show  the  scholar,  if  a  better  curve  can 
be  made  than  his  own. 

In  this  method  of  instruction  the  class  will  not  fail  to  be  interested. 
In  one  school,  where  the  instruction  given  was  limited  to  mechanical 
copying,  the  class  anticipated  the  lessons  with  a  feeling  of  dislike. 
Casts  are  now  introduced  as  the  models  for  study,  and  the  scholars 
have  become  so  much  interested  that  the  time  given  to  the  lesson  in 
considered  too  short.  They  are  interested  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  acquiring  skill  with  the  pencil,  and  really  understand  the  value  of 
the  lesson  to  which  the  liour  is  appropriated, 

[Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Phelps,  Principal 
of  the  Stflte  Normal  School  of  New  Jersc}-,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Dwight  has  taught  Drawing  after  her  nietho<l,  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  in  its  favor.] 

It  gives  me  very  gri'at  pleasure  to  boar  unequivocal  tcptiniony  to  the  exocl- 
lonce  of  the  iiietluxl  of  drawing  which  lias  been  in  use  here  during  the  past 
year.  The  prngrciw  made  by  our  ohL<s-rs,  in  view  of  the  limite<l  i>criod  during 
'which  they  have  lK>on  under  infltniction,  is  altosfother  unexampled  in  my  expe- 
rience or  obscr\'ation.  The  lively  interest  exhibited  by  the  pupils,  and  the  genu- 
ino  love  fur  the  study  of  art  which  this  method  has  inspired,  give  it  precedence 
over  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainteil  Indeed,  I  believe  Miss  Dwight  has 
developed  the  tnio  idea,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  work  out  a  radical  revolution 
in  this  important  d(?partmcnt  of  school  instruction. 
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L    IsrrnrnoNAL  Ikstbuction,  {Anschauungsunierrichty)  by  A.  Dibstebweo. 

1.  What  is  (ht  object  of  intuitional  instruction  t 

To  prepare  the  child  who  has  just  entered  the  primary  school,  for  formal 
sdiool  instruction. 

2.  W?iat  is  therefore  its  external  position  in  the  course  of  instruction  f 

It  forms  as  it  were  the  bridge  from  the  liberty  of  homo  life  to  the  regular 
discipline  of  the  school ;  it  is  in  regard  to  instruction,  an  intermediate  between 
home  and  schooL 

3.  What  is  to  he  effected  hjitt 

The  children  are  to  loam  to  see  and  to  hear  accurately,  to  be  attentive,  to 
goyem  their  imaginations,  to  observe,  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  speak  distinctly 
4Ad  with  the  right  emphasis. 

4.  With  what  objects  must  this  preparatory  education  deal;  having  in  view  a 
^^JormaV*  aim^  but  no  acquisition  of  knowledge  t 

Perceptible  or  perceived  objects ;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  two-fold  meaning; 
real  observation  by  the  senses,  especially  by  eye  and  ear, — and  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  teacher  that  the  objects,  their  qualities  and  conditions,  are  made 
vivid  interior  perceptions. 

5.  By  wftot  do  we  know  iliat  its  end  is  attained? 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  children,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
*tid  proper  speech  and  pronunciation,  whidi  can  not  bo  valued  too  highly  from 
the  first  beginning. 

6.  What  is  Oie  beginning  of  this  instrwriionf 

After  a  conversation  al)out  father  and  mother,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
^fter  some  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  the 
st:hool-room,  the  first  thing  is  to  observe  the  room  and  its  contonte.  The  pupil 
13  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  around  liim ;  he  must  learn  to  see,  to  name, 
«»nd  to  descrilH)  exactly,  all  objects  in  tlie  room. 

7.  What  must  be  chiefly  aikndcd  to  from  the  first  dayf 

(a)  A  clear,  emphatic  statement  in  complete  sentences.  E.  g.  "What  sort  of 
tiling  is  this  f    This  thing  is  a  chair,  etc. 

(6)  A  comprehensive  view  of  all  qualities  observed  in  an  object,  at  tlie  con- 
clxision  of  each  exercise.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  instruction. 

8.  What  is  the  second  step  f 

Observation  of  the  whole  school,  school-house,  road,  village  or  town,  in  their 
External  qualities. 

9.  The  third? 

Observation  of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  place^  and  of  man. 
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10.   WJiainezlt 

This  dopcndB  on  circumstances.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  rosnlt 
of  this  instruction  may  bo  secured  by  from  four  to  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year.  Tlio  duller  the  children  are,  the  longer  it  must  be  continued.  It 
may  bo  further  extended  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood,  the  trades 
and  employments  of  the  people  in  the  place,  clouds,  weather,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  all  objects  accessible  to  real  observation. 
Accurate  contemplation  or  description  of  models  of  mathematical  bodies  may 
also  be  very  advantageous.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  streets  and  houses 
of  the  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard ;  he  may  resort  to 
^^ Siabchenlcgei^''^  (l*y^"ff  down  small  sticks;  see  Diesterweg's  KleinkinderschuJe, 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangenberger's  book;)  he  may  use  the 
picture  tables ;  in  one  word,  he  may  arrange  any  variety  of  useful  exercises  to 
attain  tho  important  end.  It  is  least  possible  in  this  branch,  to  prescribe  in 
books  a  regular  and  equal  course  to  all 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  we  may  repeat,  is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
speak  and  pronounce.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindful  of  this,  prepares  trouble  for 
liis  whole  professional  career.  Instruction  in  teaching,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  language.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
struction in  grammar ;  yet  it  leads  to  the  understanding  of  tlio  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expressions  in  general.  Not  only  the  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  also,  should  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  using  practical  examples  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  but  to  use  them  correctly  by  means 
of  a  Viuiety  of  exercises. 

The  best  manuals  for  the  Intuitional  Method  direct  sucli  instruction,  and  tho 
teacher  shows  his  skill  in  the  suitiible  choice  of  objects,  and  especially  in  the 
varied  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  Less  depends  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  to  bo  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  cliildren  is 
secured.  If  the  proverb  "  Every  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  any 
where,  it  is  true  here.  As  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  tho  subject  must  bo 
dropped.  Success  depends  entirely  on  tlie  activity  of  tho  children.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching,  but  preeminently  so  where  knowledge  and  tei^hni- 
cal  ability  are  not  aimed  at,  but  only  an  awakening  of  the  slumbering  faculties, 
a  "  formal "  end.  Attention,  liveliness,  a  desire  to  observe,  and  to  answer,  etc., 
are  the  measures  for  judging  of  success. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  i.  e.,  if  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  learning,  the  teacher 
leaves  this  instruction  and  advances  to  study  proper,  wliich  is  likewise  in- 
tuitional. That  is,  ho  proceeds  always  from  facts,  from  real,  undeniable  and 
undisputable  facts.  The  importance  of  this  principle  is  not  yet  enough  under- 
stood, nor  has  tho  subject  been  exhausted  by  teachers  or  educators.* 

II.    Instruction  in  Reading,  by  Honcamp. 

Reading  Writing  together  (ScJireib-Lese-  Unterrictd.) 

1.  Shall  the  first  instruction  in  reading  he  "begun  in  connection  with  (he  first 
instruction,  in  writing  f 

Most  certainly,  for  reading  an«l  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 

*  Harder,  iu  his  manual,  (Altona,  1863,)  differs  from  these  yiews  so  far  as  be  makes  this 
iostruclioii  the  basis  of  real  instruction,  and  likewise  real  instruction  itself.  *'  But  whers 
matter  dominates,"  says  Kalisch, "  pedagogical  management  and  general  cultivation  isai  an 
end ;  for  to  the  teacher,  matter  i>  secondary.'* 
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2.  Was  insitwUicn  in  (he  former  separated  from  the  kUier  in  olden  times  f 
Yrom  ancient  times  writing  was  accompanied  by  reading;  but  not  until 

modem  times,  (since  Grascr,)  lias  reading  been  connected  with  writing,  in  all  its 
steps. 

3.  Is  this  method  according  to  nature  f 

It  is  natural,  because  reading  and  writing  are  properly  but  two  different  sides 
of  the  BamQ  thing,  L  e.,  of  the  written  language. 

4.  But  is  it  not  easier^  first  to  practice  tJie  one,  and  not  to  practice  the  other,  until 
ike  greater  difficiUties  of  the  former  are  mastered  f 

Quito  the  contrary.  Reading  and  writing  assist  each  other  mutually,  and 
cxi>erience  teaches,  that  the  first  instruction  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  by 
tlieir  union. 

5.  Jji  tchai  way  sitall  they  he  connected? 

The  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound,  and 
then  have  it  (synthetically)  represented  by  the  signs  for  the  sounds,  i.  e.,  tho 
letters,  in  which  cjise  writing  is  prior;  or  he  may  first  view  tho  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  tho  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  it 
< synthetically)  reproduced  by  pronouncing  or  reading — in  which  case  reading  w 
prior.  We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Lese  (readmg)-Schreib  (writing)- J/e//wxfe,  or 
a  Schreib'Lese-JIethode, — (Writing-reading- method.)* 

6.  \Vfiat  may  be  said  in  favor  of  tfie  rnuUng-writing  vwMiod  f 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for  reading's 
fsakc ;  ho  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Ilcnce,  instruction  in  reading  must  bo 
Joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

7.  \V7tai  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Oie  rtadtng-icriiing-TnetJiofl  ? 

In  answering  this  question  wo  take,  not  tho  phice  of  the  inventor  of  iivriting, 
1  mt  of  him  to  whom  ho  first  communicatetl  his  invention ;  the  inventor  tiiught 
liim  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  nature,  we 
xnust  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  metfiod  is  to  be  prefctredf 

It  is  nearly  indifferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we  put 
"the  pupil  in  tho  more  artificial  place  of  tho  first  inventor,  or  in  tho  more  natural 
place  of  the  first  pupil. 

9.  What  rv2c8  mriAt  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  either  f 

Reading  and  writing  must  always  be  intinuitely  connected ;  the  elements  of 
tlio  word  must  bo  found  by  auidysLs,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
Xrords  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  moaning  for  the  pupiL 


*  Reading  is  always  analytical,  writing  synthetical ;  but  the  method  of  teaching  may  be 
different.    If  reading  be  separated  from  writing;,  the  proceeding  may  be 

(1.)  Synthetical ;  where  the  letter  is  given,  and  with  it  either  (n)  the  name  of  the  letter  with- 
out the  sound — buefittabirmcthodf,  s)ielling  method ;  or  (6)  tlie  sound  (laut)  of  the  letter 
without  the  nvLtne—tttutirmelh'tde,  phonetic  method ;  or  (c)  the  br*uud  and  the  name  of  the 
letter,  spelliug  and  phonetic  metiiod  combined,  (Wifging's^  Kaiterau'a ;)  or 

(2.)  Analytical ;  where  the  pupil  reviews  the  writren  (printed)  matter  as  a  whole,  that  he 
nuy  resolve  it  into  its  elements.  The  whole  is  (a)  a  proposition  or  sentence,  (Jacotot's 
method ;)  (h)  a  word,  (Oedike's  method :)  or 

(3,)  Analytico-synthetical ;  the  child,  to  become  prepared  for  reading,  is  made  to  resolve 
■cotenees  into  words,  words  into  syllables,  syllables  into  sounds,  and  then  ttie  teacher  pro- 
ceeds by  the  combined  method.  Sec  Jacobi's  book  on  these  methods;  also  Iloncamp's 
*'rolkt9ehuler  No.  10,  p.  20. 

In  the  Sehreib'Lete  Mcthode^  (and  vice  versn.)  it  is  well  to  give  also  the  name  of  the  sound 
ud  letter. 
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10.  Ts  a  not  requiring  too  much  of  a  child^  %cho  has  not  yd  mastered  (he  mccfianical 
part  of  reading^  to  ask  him  to  think  of  the  contents  andwuierstand  what  he  reads? 

Not  at  all ;  for  word  and  idea  aro  one,  and  speaking  and  thinking  oro  not  to 
be  disconnected.  "  Given  the  word,  to  tliink  of  its  meaning,"  is  not  an  opera- 
tion which  tlie  pupil  has  to  learn ;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has  always  done  it 
But  to  speak,  without  joming  an  idea  with  it,  the  pupil  has  to  learn,  and  tliat 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterward  witli  much  trouble. 

1 1.  Why  is  it  important  ner-er  to  readmeaningless syllables  andunintclligllle  words  f 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  future  aa  bo  is  taught  to  read ;  therefore,  he 

ought  to  get  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  lie  reads  a  proper 
idea.  Every  thing  not  essential,  particularly  all  tliat  would  embarntss  the  first 
instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
ttom  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  difficult,  for  the  child  pronounces  all  with 
equal  facility ;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  easier  letters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  £ 

Reading  hy  itself. 

Reading  may  bo  divided  into  (I,)  meclianical;  (2,)  logical,  (mtelligent,)  and 
(3,)  ffisthetical,  (feeling.) 

12.  Are  these  grades  stricUy  to  he  kt-pt  asunder? 

No ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the  under- 
standing ;  with  logical  reading,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
advanced;  nor  should  reading  ever  bo  without  feeling;  and  with  a^sthetical 
reading,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  logical  processes  should  be  practiced. 
The  first  belongs,  in  a  «?omin()n  school,  to  the  lowest  class ;  the  second,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class,  L  e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
bo  att<?nded  to  in  thope  chissos. 

13.  Wherein  consists  Ute  mechaniml  aJnlity  of  reading? 

In  a  quick  survey  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  ability  of  repre- 
senting a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

14.  How  is  Oils  ahility  Itest  acquired? 

By  frequent  class-reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  reading,  so  that 
the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  ser\''e  as  a  model 
Single  word.s  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  aro  readily  pronounced. 
Tlie  teacher,  by  his  accompanying  voice,  directs  as  to  right  pronunciation  and 
accentuation. 

15.  WJierein  consists  h)gicai  reading? 

In  that  tho  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  empliasized  in  confonuity  with 
that  understanding. 

1 6.  When  does  the  pupil  understand  the  conienis  ? 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  their  relations 
in  the  sentences. 

17.  When  does  he  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

When  he  knows  the  signification  of  tho  derived  and  compound  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distmguishos  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same. 

18.  Should  the  exercises  in  the  fi*rmniion  of  words,  and  such  as  help  to  understand 
the  rhetorical  figures^  he  practiced  in  the  reading  lesson? 

They  should  be  combined  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  reading  lesson 
only  80  fiur  as  ifl  necessary  for  understanding  tlie  words. 
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19.  When  does  the  pupil  understand  the  relations  wWdn  the  sentence  f 
When  ho  knows  how  one  conception  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another;  tho  differ* 
ent  conceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker;  one  idea  to  another;  and  tho  different 
ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  sufficient  for  tho  pupil  to  understand  these  relations 
without  having  a  conscious  insight  into  them.  An  analysis  of  tho  conceptions 
and  expressions  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the  reading  lesson,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  contents,  etc.,  ota  (The  rest  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  German  language.) 

IIL    Arithmetic,  (liechen-UrUerricht,)  by  A.  Diestekweq. 

1.  What  ?uu  brought  arithmetic  into  the  comvion  school? 

The  wants  of  daily  life — material  necessity.  Its  introduction  was  historically 
the  first  of  those  which  caused  a  change  in  the  organization  of  schools.  (Raba- 
Dua  Maurus,  in  tho  ninth  century,  reconmiended  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
because  they  open  mysteries,  because  the  Biblo  speaks  of  cyphering  and 
measuring,  because  we  learn  by  it  to  measure  the  ark  of  Noah,  etc.) 

2.  Is  this  the  only  reason  why  the  present  common  school  teachers  retain  this 
msiruetionj  and  consider  it  indispensably  necessary  t 

Not  at  all.  They  have  recognized  in  the  right  treatment  of  number,  and  of 
its  application  to  daily  life,  an  excellent  discipline  of  tlie  mind ;  tho  formal 
object  is  added  to  the  material  one. 

3.  Bow  do  they  compare  in  value  f 

Tho  formal  object  has  the  preference ;  in  no  case  is  it  to  bo  subordinate ; 
the  development  of  tho  mental  powers  is  in  every  school  tho  chief  point  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quito  tho  contrary.  Tho  formal  end  is 
attained  just  so  fiir  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  worked  through. 

4.  What  motives  decide  on  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  t 

First,  tho  "  formal "  motive ;  L  o.,  regard  to  tho  mental  nature  of  tho  children, 
the  laws  of  human  development ;  and  especial  regard  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  circumstances — differences  of  place  and 
time,  and  of  schools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same ;  it  dictates  the 
management  of  the  number;  the  second  directs  tho  application  of  the  number, 
or  calculation. 

5.  How  far  ought  aU  to  advance  in  arithmetic  t 

The  maximum  can  not  be  stated ;  nor  the  minimum  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  formal  development  It  remains  to  point  out  tho  material  mini- 
mum, and  this  requires  every  child  to  bo  able  to  solve  the  common  problems  of 
e?ery  day  life.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  that  all  scholars  should 
reach  tho  same  point. 

6.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  7 

They  aro  to  be  entirely  annihilated.    No  operation,  not  understood  in  its 
reasons,  should  be  performed,  or  learned.    Tho  scholar  must  be  ablo  not  to 
demonstrate  mechanically  each  operation,  but  to  givo  the  simple  reasons  which 
JQstiffr  it  to  tho  mind.    Tho  right  deductions  from  the  nature  of  tho  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  its  correctness. 
1,  Wherewith  must  instruction  in  arithmetic  begin  t 
With  tho  numbering  of  real  objects,  (cubes,  little  rods,  fingers,  etc.) 
8.  What  inductive  means  are  next  employed^  and  how  long  is  their  use  continued  f 
The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  the  use  of  artificial  means,  as  lines,  points, 
CTphering  rods,  Pcstolozzian  tables,  etc.,  and  continues  to  practice  the  simple 
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changes  of  number  with  them,  imtil  the  pupil  has  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
numbers  and  of  their  quantities. 

9.  WhcUnexif 

The  teacher  advances  to  the  use  of  figures. 

10.  What  is  Oie  treatment  of  the  number,  wiUi  and  wUhout  figures  t 

The  latter  always  precedes  the  former;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  every 
where  follows  mental  arithmetic.  Not  only  does  the  cultivating  power  of 
arithmetic  lie  in  the  insight  into  tlie  relations  of  number,  but  also  the  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminently  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

11.  Upon  wJuU  chiefly  depends  iJtai  skiUf 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  principle,  (Zehnergesetz ;)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  numbers. 

12.  Bow  do  Vie  exercises  with  so-called  ^^pure,^^  and  with  applied  numl>frM, 
compare? 

The  former  always  precede ;  applicjition  presumes  ability  in  treating  the  pure 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exercises  follow ;  together 
with  denominate  numbers,  and  their  application  to  life. 

13.  Are  the  exercises  with  numbers  from  I  to  100  to  come  in  order  afltr  tJie.four 
ndeSf  {addition,  subiracti^i,  multiplication,  division?) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  numbers : 
the  regulated  uniformity  of  the  operations  comes  later.    (Grube,  Schweitzer,  etc. ) 

14.  Shall  fractional  ariQimetic  he  entirely  separated  from  instruction  in  rvhAt 
numbers? 

No.  No.  13  forbids  it,  and  makes  it  impossible;  even  considered  in  it.«^?If  ii 
would  bo  improper. 

1 5.  WJiich  points  must  be  distinguished  in  practical  problems  ? 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  statement,  or  of  the  thing  requirtd 
to  the  thing  given. 

Third,  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  unknown  numl>er  dopeiidn 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  unknown  number  from  the  given  num)>er;  that  tf, 
the  calculation,  oral  or  written. 

16.  Wlmt  has  the  teacher  to  do  in  these  four  processes,  when  Oie  pupd  can  wt 
proceed  of  his  own  strengOi  ? 

In  the  first,  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  things  in  their  relations  must 
be  explained,  and  often  directly  given. 

In  the  second,  what  is  requinxl  must  bo  well  dlstinguislied  from  what  is 
given ;  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  bo  accurately  considered. 

The  tliird  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  fi^m  the  teachir. 

The  fourth  is  an  affair  by  itself,  and  is  the  pupil's  concern. 

An  exercise  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  imtil  the  pupil  is  able  to  expliin 
those  four  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teacher  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupil  proceeds  by  pynthcsir. 
Tlie  former  proceeds  from  what  is  sought,  the  latter  ijrom  what  is  given. 

17.  Bow  is  talent  for  arithmetic  to  be  recognized? 

Be^des  what  has  been  said  in  No.  IG, — by  the  independent  invention  of  now 
methods  of  solving  tho  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  eta 

18.  In  what  way  may  uniformity  in  arithmetical  instruction  be  gained  f 

By  solving  eacli  problem  rationally,  according  to  tho  peculiar  nature  of  tlw 
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nmnerical  relations  occarring  in  it,  and  consequently,  without  admitting  any 
external  rule  or  formula,  which  on  the  contrary  ought  to  result  fh)m  the  subject 
itselt  Uniformity  lies  in  the  rational,  transparent  treatment,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  form.  Good  rules,  etc,  are  not  inditferent,  but  they  must 
follow  the  observation  of  the  tiling. 

19.  Which  is  the  mast  simple^  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  manatjing  (ke 
problems  externally  f 

Not  the  doctrine  of  proportions ;  it  is  too  artificial,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
common  school ;  nor  the  chain  rule,  etc.  The  best  form  in  slate  aritlmietic  for 
the  common  school  is  the  so-called  ^''Zweisaiz"  the  fractional  form,  {prwhform.) 
which  every  whero  requires  reflection.  (Scholz.) 

20.  What  is  t?ie  value  of  Vie  so-caUed  ^^ proofs  "  and  ahhreviaiions  t 

The  proofs  are,  with  a  rational  method,  superfluous;  the  latter  are  of  little 
value.  A  well  guided  pupU  finds  them  out  himself  and  ifj  in  the  highest  class, 
some  of  them  are  pointed  out  to  him,  their  origin,  and  thus  their  correctness, 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time.* 

lY.    Geometry,  (Raumlehre,)  by  A.  Diestertvt:o. 

1.  Is  geometry  required  in  the  common  scJiool  t 

No  doubt,  for  it  teaches  the  forms  in  which  every  thing  appears ;  the  shnjje 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  forms ;  the  laws  of  space  and  of  extent  in  space ; 
the  dependence  of  magnitudes  and  forms  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  is  such  knowledge  considered  as  a  requisite  for  general  cultivation  t 
Because  the  whole  mass  of  bodies,  the  universe,  as  well  as  man,  exists  in 

space ;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  quaUties  of  space,  man  would  bo 
ignorant  of  that  appearance  of  things  which  belong  to  their  inmost  nature; 
because  geometry  teaches  how  to  measure  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  which 
knowledge  is  very  necessary;  because  without  it  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  bo  determined ;  and  becans^e 
he  would  even  have  no  idea  of  tho  extent  of  his  o^vn  abode,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical, L  e.,  fundamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
site for  general  human  cultivation,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  value,  as  well  for 
female  as  male  education,  and  therefore  for  tho  common  school,  the  school  of 
the  people.  "Without  it,  not  tho  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  essential  part, 
of  education  is  wanting. 

3.  What  elements  of  geometry  are  to  he  taught  in  the  common  sclwoll  and  in 
general  wJuU  parts  of  it  may  he  considered  there  ? 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  (anschauliche,)  and  a  demonstrative,  (begriffs- 
maessige^)  observation. 

Tlie  intuitive  faculty  of  man  perceives  immediately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
their  qualities  and  forms ;  with  tho  sense  of  touch  he  perceives  what  opposi's 
him  in  space,  the  body  and  its  external  form ;  the  sense  of  sight  assists  him,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
These  aro  operations  of  external  intuition.  Tho  uitellect  abstracts  tho  differentia 
of  the  bodies,  and  fixes  the  pure,  mathematical  form;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pure,  or  mathematical  intuition.    Moreover,  tho  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 

*  No  tchool  ean  do  without  ao  arithmetical  text-booic.  Hence  it  lotnced  to  give  her« 
fbe  principles.  These  conUin  the  measure  by  which  we  have  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
tot-book. 
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dependence  of  magnitudes  on  each  other,  their  mutual  conditions,  the  inference 
of  the  one  from  the  other,  deduces  aud  concludes. 

The  intuitive  part  of  geometry  is  that  elementary  part  which  is  proper  for  the 
common  school.  But  thereby  is  not  meant,  that  the  pupils  nhould  not  learn  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  the  other ;  tliis  even  can  not  be  avoided,  it  comee 
of  itself;  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ability,  quicker  and  deeper  with  one 
than  with  another,  and  one  school  will  make  more  progress  in  it  than  another. 
But  the  power  to  bo  immediately  employed  is  the  faculty  of  observing — first, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  preeminently,  the  interior.  The  conclusions  con- 
nected with  that  observation  result  therefrom  spontaneously;  the  intellect  works 
without  being  ordered.  Therefore,  in  geometry,  as  every  where — a  fact,  igno- 
rance of  which,  Ciiuses  much  merely  repetitious  and  lifeless  teaching,  as  well  as 
intellectual  dependence  and  immaturity — the  teacher  ought  to  lead  tlie  scholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  perceptions. 

The  strict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artificial  proofe,  is  not  fit  for  the 
common  school,  nor  docs  it  prosper  there. 

4.  What  is  more  particularly  Vie  subject  of  geometrical  instruction  in  the  peopled 
school  f 

The  qualities  of  (mathematical)  lines,  surfaces  and  sohds. 

5.  WhaX  method  is  to  be  pursued  with  it  ? 

The  point  of  starting  is  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  from  this  tlie  mathe- 
matical one  is  as  it  were  distilled. 

The  order  of  single  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  has  been  said,  as  much  as 
possible  (jenetiaO..  Pedantry  and  anxiety  are  here,  as  every  where,  prejudicial 
The  method,  always  intuitive,  requires  originality,  L  e.,  the  evolving  of  every 
tiling  learned  from  some  thing  preceding;  aims  at  immediate  spontaneous 
understanding  of  one  thing  Virough  the  other. 

6.  What  is  Vic  immediate  purpose  of  iJiis  instruction  t 

To  understand  the  qualities  of  lines,  plains  and  bodies;  to  mcasiire  and 
calculate  them. 

7.  Wluxt  instruments  are  used  by  tlie  pupil  f 

Pen  and  pencil,  for  drawing ;  compass  and  scales,  for  measuring ;  the  usual 
measures  of  hues,  surfaces  and  bodies,  for  calculating. 

V.    Natural  History,  by  Ed.  Hintze. 

1.  WJiat  metJwd  should  be  used  in  teaching  natural  history  7 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  the  materkd  development  of  the  oTyect  The  method  is,  therefore,  essentiaDy 
A  process  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  such  development, 
there  can  bo  but  orie  method. 

2.  Whi^h  is  that  true  method  f 

The  one  true  method  is  named  from  the  principle  contained  in  it;  it  is  the 
developing  method. 

3.  Wfierein  consists  this  developing  method  f 

In  development  there  are  three  steps;  observation,  (anschauungj)  conception, 
(vorstdlung,)  and  generalization,  (begriff.)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  method. 
Every  where  teaching  begins  with  ficis,  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  individual  action  and  growth  must  be 
8ho\vn,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  inferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
this,  the  pupil  is  taught  according  to  nature,  suice  he  proceeds  from  immediate 
observuig  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4  What  mode  of  teaching  is  to  he  wed  f 

That  one  wliich  develops  by  qucstioniDg,  {die  fragend-eniwickeldnde.) 

5.  Is  ihia  mode  practicable  in  ail  three  courses^  (set  down  by  Hinize  elsewhere 
with  regard  to  the  capability  of  the  scholars)  f 

In  the  first  course^  questioning  is  predominant;  on  the  second,  "dervortrag,'** 
L  e^  proper  teaching  and  explaining  must  bo  joined  with  it;  on  the  third 
again,  questioning  predominates.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pre- 
dominant, and  with  it  conversation  with  the  whole  class. 

6.  What  Jutre  we  to  think  of  lecturing  f 

Lecturing  is  no  form  of  instruction  at  all ;  it  is  a  rocking  chair  for  teacher  and 
papils;  the  former  has  easy  work,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

7.  W?iat  ought  to  he  required  of  the  pupils  f 

Their  first  and  chief  object  must  be  to  learn  to  see  riglit ;  then  follows  right 
reproduction ;  and  the  necessary  result  is  right  understanding. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  by  heart  f 

In  all  instruction  nothing  must  occur  which  is  not  understood,  and  merely 
learnt  by  words.  One  fact  well  understood  by  observation,  and  well  guided 
development,  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  thousand  words  and  sen- 
tences learnt  by  heart  without  understanding.  A  well  guided  pupil  has  nothing 
to  learn  by  heart  particularly ;  what  is  imderstood,  is  remembered  for  life. 

9.  Shcdl  the  pupii  use  a  iexUhook  f 

For  natural  history  it  is  useless.  Tlie  good  teacher  does  not  depend  on  it, 
tlie  bad  one  has  a  good  means  to  cover  his  inability,  and  tlie  scholar  has  nothing 
but  a  dry  skeleton. 

Tlio  teacher  must  have  mineraloglcal,  botanical  and  zoological  collections,  and, 
if  possible,  a  microscope. 

10.  W?uii  must  the  pupQ  do  at  liome  t 

Write  out  and  draw  what  has  been  treated  in  school — in  proportion  to  his 
time — ^in  a  hriet,  concise  and  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  pupQ  will 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  occupy  himself  with  nature,  look  with  interest  and 
intelligence  at  plants,  stones,  etc,  and  collect  them. 

11.  How  does  an  ahle  ieacJier  distinguish  himself  in  Vtis  study  f 

The  able  teacher  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
this  branch;  all  energy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  applied  here,  if 
instruction  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  dry  mechanism. 

12.  What  distinguishes  a  painstaking  {sirebsamen)  teacJier  f 

The  able  teacher  is  found  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  home.  There 
are  certain  branches  which  are  soon  done  with.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with- 
natural  history ;  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  must  follow  its  own  path  of  progress. 
The  teacher  must  never  cease  to  study,  to  make  excursions,  experiments,  col- 
lections, etc,  to  search,  to  listen,  to  observe  and  investigate. 

13.  What  characterizes  the  inspiring  (<jeistanregende)  teacher  f 

He  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  development  of  sound  talents,  love  of  study, 
and  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  one  may  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  able  teacher  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  principally  at  home, — there  flows 
from  the  in.Hpiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  application ;  but  an  came  st  will  accoinpliKhes  a 
great  deal  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  Midas  every  thing 
Wan  changed  into  gold,  so  in  the  hands  of  an  inspiring  teacher  every  tiling  .^ 

No.  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]— 16.  ^ 
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becomes  enlivened.  As  the  creative  mind  every  where  works  attractively,  so 
imrticularly  in  natural  history,  zeal,  application,  love  and  devotion,  spring  np 
Hpontaneously  in  the  pupils. 

VI.    Natural  Philosophy,  by  A.  Diesteeweo. 

1.  Shndd  natural  phUoaophy  he  studied  in  the  common  acJtoolf 

Certainly.  Shall  the  children  in  the  common  school  learn  nothing  of  weather 
and  wind,  of  thermometer  uid  barometer,  of  tlie  phenomena  of  hght  and  air,  of 
rain  and  snow,  dew  and  hoar-frost,  fog  and  clouds,  lightning  and  thunder? 
shall  they  see  the  aeronaut,  travel  by  steam,  and  read  telegraphic  news,  without 
knowing  the  how  and  the  why  ?  Shall  tliey  remain  ignorant  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  of  the  process  of  their  stomaclis  and  their  lungs  ?  Or  is  it  sufficient 
to  read  of  all  this  in  the  Reader?  He  who  answers  those  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  is  cither  himself  an  ignoramus  or  a  misanthrope,  and  he  who  affirms 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  real  knowledge  is  acquired. 

2.  What  do  toe  begin  wiOi  t  and  when  does  the  proper  instruction  in  naiural 
philosophy  commence  f 

As  every  where,  with  showing  single  phenomena^  with  intuitive  contemplation, 
vrith  oral  representation  of  what  has  been  ob8er\'ed,  and  reflection  thereupon. 

"We  bogrin  with  it  in  tlio  intuitional  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  in- 
struction in  geography  and  natural  history  develops  further  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tion, and  in  the  highest  class  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  commences. 

3.  On  what  portions  of  natural  philosophy  are  we  to  lay  stress  t 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil's 
sphere;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  conmion  things  is  the  chief  point 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  we  omit,  therefore,  all  that  is  remote, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible ;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
cmly  by  mathematical  proofs ;  and  keep  within  tlie  field  of  immediate  observa- 
tion, stops  with  those  things  which  every  one  may  know  by  observation  and 
oxpcrience,  and  show  such  things,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  witli 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus. 

4.  What  method  is  to  be  used  f 

To  say  nothing  of  the  regard  for  the  individual  quality  of  the  pupil,  the 
method  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  man 
naturally  acquire?  his  knowledge.  Kvery  where  man  is  surroimded  by  natural 
phenomena;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  Tliese,  therefore,  must  be  opened,  in 
order  to  obsen-o  appreliendingly,  to  remember  wliat  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  common  in  a  series  of  similar  ones; 
not  only  to  learn  the  facts,  but  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finoUy, 
by  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  philosophy  belongs  to  the  inductive  sciences,  L  e.,  to  those  which 
begin  with  the  knowledge  of  smgle  facts,  abstract  from  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  then  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phenomena  fi*om  the  causes. 

The  way,  therefore,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  from  observation  and  experience  to  rule  and 
law,  if  possible,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-called  regressive  method.) 

u.   What  is  the  a4fn  of  this  instruction  t 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  phenomena,  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  the  ability  to  explain  them,  that  is,  to  state  in  a  simple  way  their  causes. 

Most  important  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  we  expect, 
tliereforo^  lh>in  a  graduating  pupil,  correct  answers  to  tlie  following  qtieetioDs: 
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What  is  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  in  the  difTercnt  months  of  the  year? 
Which  ifl  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  in  our  country,  and  when  do  they 
usually  occur?  What  is  the  corresponding  state  of  temporaturo  in  other  coun- 
tries? What  are  its  causes?  How  do  the  Winds  originate,  where  do  they 
c-ome  from,  and  go  to?  What  are  tlio  principal  currents  of  air  on  the 
globe?  Their  causes?  What  weather  is  caused  by  the  winds  in  our  country? 
To  which  winds  is  our  country  chiefly  ex])oscd,  and  why  ?  Origin  of  fogs  and 
clouds  ?  What  is  dampness  ?  What  causes  rain  ?  These  and  similar  questions 
(."ome  so  near  home  to  man,  that  it  would  prove  enormous  dullness,  if  he  did  not 
ask  them  himself  and  reflect,  on  answering  them.  No  doubt  that  such  stupidity 
U  still  frequent ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  what  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
common  school  in  the  premises. 

Vn.  Astronomy,  by  A.  Diesterweo. 

1.  Is  inskudUm  aJboui  the  nature  of  the  universe  about  astronomy,  expedient? 
Most  certainly ;  we  require  the  same  from  every  man.    To  any  one  who  dot»8 

not  admit  that  this  is  requisite,  I  address  the  following  questions:  Has  that  man 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  is  ignorant, 
of  astronomy?  or  even,  is  he  a  man?  No;  he  is  like  a  brute  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  upright 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  for  the  universe,  the  eye ;  he  has  not  enlarged  his  £ic- 
ulty  of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  satisfied  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  light  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  leam  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky;  we  despise  him,  if  he  has  neglected  an 
opportunity ;  we  blame  indignantly  whatever  would  prevent  his  acquu*ing  that 
eublime  and  elevating  knowledge. 

2.  WTuU  should  every  body  know  of  the  universe  f 

He  should  know  of  infinite  space,  its  laws,  the  qualities  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  the  position  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  tlie  same,  its  rotations  and  all  that  result  therefrom,  as 
yeara,  seasons,  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astronomy. 

3.  Ilow  is  ihepupU  to  leam  thist 

By  observation — ^not  by  books ;  for  from  these  we  get  empty  words,  hollow 
notions  and  phrases;  books  may  at  best  assist  the  preceding  instruction,  but 
tbey  can  never  replace  it — ask  among  the  "  educated  "  people,  what  ideas  they 
liave  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  heard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  all.  The 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideas  of  the  great  subjects  in  question  are  exclusively 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

4.  What,  therefore,  is  the  teacher  to  dot 

He  stimulates  the  pupU  to  observations ;  he  makes  him  conscious  of  what  has 
l»cen  observed,  by  illustrative  questions  and  conversations;  he  draws  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night ;  he  talks  over  with 
Iiim  such  observations  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  and  stars ; 
he  fixes  these  observations  in  good  order,  and  in  clear,  well  defined  propositions. 
Tills  is  the  first  step.  Scientifically  expressed,  the  pupil  advances  to  the  point 
of  view— of  wliat  appears  to  the  senses— of  spherical  astronomy. 

This  point  being  attained,  considerately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  first  what 
fipptarSj  before  wo  leam  wliat  is,)  then  refiection  follows,  whether  the  things 
fnUly  are  such  as  tliey  appear.  The  pupil  advances  fh>m  appearance  to  essence 
*if  nature.    This  step  is  very  important,  .not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  ott 
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tilings,  and  astronomy,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  fbmishos  tho  clearest  and 
greatest  example  of  this  important  progress  in  human  education,  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  The  pupil  learns  tho  nature  of  the  things ;  his  perceiving  is  raised 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomes  order,  variety  uniformity,  and  chaos  rule  and 
law.  One  power  reigns  in  the  universe,  every  thing  obeys  his  laws,  and  every 
where  there  results  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  each  heavenly 
body  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  in  its  infinite  sublimity  and  brightness. 

It  is  worth  while,  not  only  to  hear  or  to  read  of  that,  but  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand it    The  pupils  now  advance  to  theoretic  and  the  physical  astronomy. 

At  last  there  commences  the  construction  of  the  whole,  at  least  of  our  solar 
system,  out  of  tho  centre.  From  the  beginning,  instruction  proceeds  from  the 
])eriphery,  fh>m  the  point  on  which  the  pupil  stands;  the  individual  is  himself 
the  centre,  around  which  every  thing  is  grouped,  and  to  which  every  thing  is 
referred ;  the  observation  is  svitjective.  Aftorwanl,  it  is  made  objective,  and  man 
recognizes  himself  the  human  race  and  the  globe,  as  a  part  of  the  infinite 
universe. 

5.   What  7ia8  the  teacher  to  attend  to  nwre  pariicuiarly  t 

This  necessary  instruction  being  still  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 
suggestions : 

(a)  lie  excludes  every  thing  that  can  not  be  brought  to  sight. 

(h)  Ho  goes  always  from  observation  and  experience  over  to  reflection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  is  an  inductive  science ;  hence  teaching  follows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  does  not  '^doriren"  (teach  or  lecture,)  ho  glides; 
he  does  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  be  found  by  tho  pupils  them- 
sovea ;  for  such  as  can  not  be  found  by  them — except  historical  notices — are 
not  fit  for  them. 

(c)  lie  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  definite  and  pregnant  expressions. 

(</)  Tie  brings  the  things  observed,  thought,  spoken  o^  to  view  on  tho  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  similar  representations.  But  he  does  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  perceptions.  Ho  employs 
every  where  tho  pupil's  imagination ;  astronomy  is  an  excellent  means  to  lead 
it  on  a  sure  and  safe  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctness  of  the  ideas,  therefore 
it  should  not  precede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  his  having  viewed  and  reflected  right. 

(«f)  Ho  abstains  throughout  from  any  u.se  of  models,  (telluria,  lunaria,  etc.) 
They  serve  afterward  as  proofj  but  they  may  be  entirely  done  without.  Who 
uses  them  in  tho  beginning,  is  wrong ;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  transfer  that 
which  is  represented  by  those  models,  to  the  universe,  requires  what  is  impos- 
sible :  nobody  succeeds.  Tho  value  of  models,  even  of  tho  best,  is  very  much 
confined.  They  show  the  api>arent  things  better  than  the  real;  but  oven  for 
tho  former  they  are  not  necessarj'.  The  t4?acher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
a  larger  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle,  etc.,  represent  every  thing  needed. 
But  the  perception  and  represontAtion  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
shut  eyes,  is  what  is  indisiKjnsiible,  because  it  is  the  principal  thing.  "Whoever 
does  not  succeed  so  far,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wants  to  know  more,  may  read  my  "Astronomical  Geograj»hy,"  {Aatro- 
nomische  Geographie,)  fifth  edition,  Berlin,  1 855,  1 J  thaler.  (We  may  add,  tliat 
this  book  of  Diesterweg's  is  universally  considered  as  a  master-pioco  of 
method. — Ed.) 

(Contiourd  in  Number  XI.) 
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GERMANY. 

[A  portion  of  the  following  iatelligencc,  suggrestions  and  statistics  as  to  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  were  communicated  by  Dr.  Wimmeb,  for  insertion  in  the  pre- 
vious number  of  the  Journal. — £d.] 

PRUSSIA. 

NEW  REQULATION'S  RESPECTINO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  throo  "  Regulattves,"  as  thoy  are  called,  for  the  common  schools  in 
Prnssia^  of  the  1,  2  and  3  October,  1854:  concern,  the  first,  the  Normal  Schools, 
the  second  the  "  preparandeu-schulon  "  or  Pro-Seminaries,  the  third  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  but  one  class,  or,  witli  other  wordj,  the  common  village  school 
with  one  teacher. 

The  principle  on  which  these  rcgulatives  are  based,  is  that  the  common  school 
(volkeschuls,)  "  has  to  prepare  for  real  life  according  to  its  given  and  existing 
relations,  and  not,  vice  versa^  Uiat  life  is  to  bo  formed  after  the  schooL"  Tlie 
wants  of  this  actual  life  are  the  only  measure  for  the  future  activity  of 
the  common  school  Not  the  possibility  of  tlie  successful  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion, (bildung.)  by  the  one  or  the  other  element  of  education,  by  this  or  that 
method,  has  to  decide  henceforth  on  its  being  admitted  in  the  common  school, 
but  merely  the  well-known  and  unavoidable  wants  of  those  classes  of  popula- 
tion, for  which  the  school  has  to  provide  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  education. 
Those  measures  have  indeed  special  reference  to  the  village  schools,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  "  fundamental "  for  all  other'  conmion 
schools  in  town  and  country.  Even  there  they  are  first  to  be  acted  upon  com- 
pletely, before  further  and  higher  stops  are  allowed.  The  rcgulatives  are  not  a 
transitory,  but  an  important  turning  point  in  the  whole  system  of  common 
school  e<lucation  in  Prussia. 

"Tlie  movement  of  ideas  which  for  a  hmg  time  has  been  going  on  in  common 
pchool  education,  is  in  many  and  important  respects  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  now 
high  time  to  do  awaj*  with  what  is  sui>er»iuous  and  erroneous,  and  in  its  stead  to 
proscribe  now,  even  officially,  what  has  been  felt  long  since  as  necessary  by 
those  who  know  and  value  the  wants  of  a  truly  cliristmn  education,  and  has 
been  found  really  useful  by  fmthful  and  experienced  teachers.  As  the  whole  ago 
lias  arrived  on  a  boundary  where  a  decisive  turning  rotation  has  become  neces- 
sary and  real ;  so  the  school,  unless  it  will  perish  by  clinging  to  the  past,  must 
enter  fresh  and  refreshing  into  tho  new  career.  The  elementary  school,  in 
which  the  greatest  part  of  tlio  people  receive  tho  foundation,  if  not  tho  whole,  of 
their  education,  has  not  to  ser\'o  an  abstract  system  or  an  idea  of  pedagogical 
science,  but  has  to  prepare  for  practical  life  in  church,  family,  vocation,  community 
and  state.  The  understanding  and  the  practicing  of  their  contents,  and  an  edu- 
cation throu^  them  is  the  aim.  Tho  method  is  merely  a  means  without  val- 
ue in  itself:  the  "  formal "  education  flows  itself  from  the  understanding  and 
practicing  of  these  justified  and  enlisted  contests.  Henceforth  in  the  elementa- 
jy  lehool,  »•  right  selection  and  strict  hmitation  of  the  subjects  of  inspection,  as 
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well  as  a  good  organization  of  tho  school  are  rather  to  be  attended  to,  than  the 
invention  and  application  of  new  methods.  "For  the  elementary  schoola 
which  are  divided  in  several  parallel  or  graded  classes,  the  same  principles  so 
far  as  they  regard  character  and  tendency  of  elementary  instruction,  are  every 
where  and  without  variation  to  be  applied,  and  have  to  form  the  only  basis  for 
the  plan  of  lessons,  than  to  be  enlarged  in  their  extent." 

In  the  plan  of  lessons  proposed,  of  the  2G  hours  of  instruction,  no  time  is  set  apart 
for  geography.  "  Perfect  learning  of  the  contents  of  tho  Header^  (t<sxt-book,)  and 
ability  to  write  them  clearly,  and  in  connection  to  do  this  with  one's,  i.  e.,  the  pupil's 
own  words  is  required:"  "If  the  circumstances  admit  to  have  6  hours  of 
instruction  on  the  lull  days,  (Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,)  3  hours  more 
may  bo  applied  to  '  vaterlaudskunde,'  (knowledge  of  Germany  and  Prussia,) 
and  '  naturkundc.*  If  no  such  particular  hours  can  be  made  out,  tho  communi* 
cation  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  tho  kmd  must  be  given  in  explaining  those 
sections  of  the  reader,  which  point  thereto.  But  where  there  are  particular  les- 
sons, a  good  reader  will  also  suffice  with  regard  to  the  material  knowledge ;  yet 
then  in  connection  with  the  reader,  instruction  in  geography  may  be  made  more 
Uvely  by  the  use  of  maps,  and  may  more  a])ply  to  the  self  action  of  tlio 
cliildren." 

As  to  history^  the  chief  reliance  must  likewise  be  laid  on  tlie  reader.  Tlie  new 
readers  contain  already  no  longer  "hL«»tory,"  but  simply  "pictures"  from  the 
history  of  tho  fatherland  and  particularly  of  Pnissia,  (vaterlandskunde.) 

As  to  grammar^  the  regulatives  "exclude  from  the  elementary  school 
separate  instruction  in  the  same,"  and  say  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  not  re- 
quired from  children.  Thus  Kellner's  analytical  method,  in  which  g^mmaticaJ 
instruction  has  tho  Ii€a<ier  as  its  centre,  will  become  tho  general  one.  (K.  is  a 
province  school  counselor  in  Prussia,  and  the  reviewer  of  the  grammatical  part 
in  Nacke's  pedagogical  Jahrcsbericht.)  [Kcllner  says :  If  grammar  can  not  bo 
entirely  excluded  from  our  common  schools,  it  must  however  not  occupy  tho 
first  place  or  give  exclusively  form  and  contents  to  the  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  but  it  has  to  serve  simply  as  a  nieun^  for  easier  understanding,  and  to 
give  those  few  rules  and  principles  which  are  iiidinpensable  as  basis  of  tho  prac- 
tical abilities,  i.  e.,  reading  and  writing.  Instruction  in  the  vernacular  languagt* 
has  to  lean  upon  nature  and  the  natural  development  of  the  faculty  of  speaking, 
and  must  aim  at  teaching  language  by  immediate  use  and  intercourse,  and 
principally  at  arousing  and  confining  by  the  same  taste,  "  sprachgofuhl,"  (liter- 
ally the  feehng  of  language,  i.  c.,  the  immediate  perception  of  what  is  right  and 
proper.)] 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  to  be  the  "  education  and  abil- 
ity required  from  tho  teacher  of  a  common  elementary  school  of  one  class." 
Included  is  a  sunple  ;md  futile  instruction  m  "  vaterlandskunde,"  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  elemcntjiry  school,  so,  however,  that  the  pupil  teachers  become 
masters  of  tliat  branch  in  all  respects.  With  this  view  tho  geographical  con- 
tents of  tho  Reader  are  to  be  attended  to.  "  General  history  is  no  longer  to  bo 
taught  in  normal  schools,  because  the  pupil  teachers  have  not  tlio  necessary 
knowledge  of  other  preparatory  branches',  nor  the  time  sufficient  for  a  thorough 
study.  Therefore  only  the  history  of  Germany  phall  be  taught  thoroughly  and 
earnestly,  with  a  jwirticular  regard  for  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  for  that  of  the 
province.  Every  where  a  regard  for  the  history  of  civilization  must  prevail,  and  all 
must  be  done  in  a  Christian  spurif    The  most  necessary  communications  fiom 
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jfeneral  history  ahall  be  "  connectod  partly  with  tho  Bible,  partly  with  German 
history  in  biographies  of  g^at  men  and  events."  Of  course,  it  must  be  based 
on  geography. 

Whatever  the  rogolatives  contain  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  in 
which  they  are  very  particular,  is  omitted  here. 

Pmnge,  the  reviewer  of  geography  and  history  in  the  Pedagogical  Jahresbe- 
richt,  thinks  that  the  results  of  this  new  system  will  be  seen  in  the  normtd  schools 
in  half  a  dozen  of  years,  but  that  it  will  take  longer  to  observe  them  in  tlte 
common  schools. 

The  regulatives  have  found  many  adversaries,  e.  g.,  in  Low's  Monatsschrifl, 
etc,  but  tho  most  inimical  is  Diestorweg,  who  has  published  three  pamphlets 
ngainst  them.  Other  regulatives  of  a  similar  import,  i.  e.,  for  a  stricter  and  mon* 
defined  elementary  instruction,  have  been  given  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Bavaria,  Mock- 
lenbuTg,  "Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  and  may  be  expected  throughout  Germany. 

Plan  op  Lessons  in  Gymnasia  or  Classical  Schools. — A  late  decree  of 
tho  Prussian  government  in  relation  to  schools  fixes  the  following  plan  of  lessons 
forgynmasia: 


CLASSES.              L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Religion,  (weekly,) 2 . 

. . .  2. 

...   2... 

.   2 

....  3... 

.  3 

German, 3 . . 

..  2. 

...   2... 

.  2 

....   2  )  . 
....10  j"  . 

.   2 

Latin, 8 ; . 

..10. 

...10.... 

.10 

.10 

Greek, 6.. 

...   6. 

...   6... 

.  6 

. . . .— . . . 

,— 

French 2. 

...   2. 

...    2... 

.   2 

....  3... 

History  and  geography, .  3 . . 

..   3. 

...   3.... 

.   3 

....   2... 

!  2 

Hathemati(!8, 4 . . 

..  4. 

...   3.... 

3. 

...  3... 

.  4 

Natural  philosophy,  ....   2 . . 

..   1. 

. . . — . . . , 

, — 

. . . . — . . . 

, — 

Natural  history — . . 

...   2..., 

— , 

...(2).... 

(2) 

Drawing, — . . 

. . — . 

. . . — . . . . 

.   2 

....   2... 

.   2 

Writing, — .. 

. .  — . 

. . . — . . . . 

— 

....  3... 

.   3 

Total  hours  per  week,  30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

28 

"As  instruction  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics,  is  given  out  of  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  those  lessons  are  not  included  in  the  above  plan." 
"Dispensation  from  studying  Greek  is  only  allowed  in  towns  where  there  is  no 
higher  burgher  or  real  school ;  since  in  such  a  case  tho  gymnasium  must  serve 
general  purposes.  Such  pupils  are,  however,  to  be  notified  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  indispensable  for  passing  the  examination  for  admission  to  tho 
university,  {Abiiurienten-examen.^^)  "Natural  history  is  to  bo  taught  in  classes 
V.  and  VL,  only  when  there  is  a  very  able  teacher  for  it."  "  In  other  cases 
geography  may  be  taught  instead,  with  as  much  natural  liistory  introduced  as 
possible.     Tlie  same  is  pennissible  in  class  IV." 

Another  decree,  (April  10,  1856,)  recommends  to  tho  principal  of  the  higher 
horgher  schools  a  more  frequent  and  methodical  learning  of  words,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  according  to  analog}'.  If  the  pupils  are  not  advanced  enough  to 
be  introduced  formally  into  etymological  studies,  they  should  receive  instruction 
orally  in  the  derivation  of  words. 

Reform  op  the  Normal  Schools. — ^The  government  has  determined  on  a 
reform  in  the  normal  schools,  and  has  called  on  tho  provincial  school  counselors 
to  take  the  advico  of  tho  most  distinguished  principals  of  real  schools  on  some 
of  tho  points. 
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Educational  EzPENDiruREd  fob  1866. 

Permanent  ExpeMes. 

For  Ministry*  of  Public  Instraotion  and  Worship, 98,000  thalen. 

"    Provincialf  school  boards, 58,478  " 

"    Universities, 478,990  " 

"    Gymnasia  and  real  schools, 312,060  " 

"    Eloraentary  schools, 418,226  " 

**    Arts  and  scienctrs, 185,345  " 

"    Improving  condition  of  teachers, 174,978  ** 

**    Aid  in  building  schools  and  churches, 194,762  " 

"    Consbtories  of  church  and  school, 54,920  ** 

Extraordinary  Expenses  in  1856. 

For  special  grants  to  teachers  in  gjmnasia, 10,000  thalem. 

**  "  "            ct*)nimon  schools,...  35,000  " 

"  "          poor  artists  and  scholars, 1 ,000  " 

"  "  new  buildings,  (gymnasia,) ....  44.000  " 

'*  "          U'uehers' seminaries, 53,800  " 

**  "          orphans, 50,000  ** 

**  "          building, 250,000  ** 

Total  expenditure  bydepartnient,  (about  $3,123,040,)  4,123,119  thalers. 

In  tho  expenditures  for  arts  and  sciences,  are  included  the  sum  of  22,821 
thalers  for  the  lioyal  Academy  of  Sciencfs;  24,813  thalers  for  tho  Boyal  Library; 
20,350  thalers  for  the  Architeriural  Academy;  42,800  thalers  for  the  Instituk of 
Engineers;  14,133  thalers  for  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Academics. 

Educatioxal  Statistics  for  1856-57. 

Univkksities. — There  arc  7  universities,  with  5,741  students,  in  the  winter 
term  of  185G-7,  viz.:  1,543  in  (003  Kvanjj:elical  and  650  Catholic,)  theology; 
1,422  in  Inw;  736  in  medicine;  1,118  in  philosophy,  and  822  in  other 
departments. 

Gymxasia. — There  arc  128  gymnasia,  and  27  pro-gj-mnasia,  with  37,000 
student**,  recognized  and  aided  by  the  government,  besides  a  number  of  private 
institutions  of  nearly  the  same  grade  of  instnietion. 

Real  Schools. — There  aro  71  real  schools,  with  20,931  pupils,  supported 
mainly  by  tuition,  besides  a  large  number  of  burgher,  or  public  high  schools,  in 
tlie  large  towns  and  cities,  aided  by  munleipjd  grants.  Several  of  tho  real 
schools  are  largo,  and  crowded  beyond  the  aec(;mmodation  providcnl.  The  first 
school  of  this  class  in  Ikrlin,  was  e.sUibli^hed  by  llecker,  in  1747,  and  exists  in 
na*oeiation  with  the  Roval  FrciliTick  Wilhelm  (ivinnasium.  One  in  Berlin, 
which  was  oi)ened  in  1852,  with  18  scholars  in  3  cla.sse^,  has  790  pupils  in 
16  classes,  under  23  teachers.  Another,  opcnetl  in  1832,  with  63  pupils  in  3 
iJasses,  has  now  COO  i)upils  in  13  classes,  and  20  teachers.  Most  of  tho  real 
.scthools  have  risen  by  the  side  of  a  gymnasium,  and  havo  tho  same  principal. 
In  some  cases  they  occupy  the  .«amc  building,  and  havo  parallel  courses  of  study. 
Fifty-two  of  this  class  of  schools  have  a  right  to  graduate  scholars  for  admission 
to  tho  higher  schools  of  science  and  art,  such  as  tho  Academy  of  Architecture, 
uud  the  School  of  Engineers.    Their  pupils  of  the  second  class,  if  fit  for  tho  first, 


"  Minister  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  ami  a  council  often  members. 

♦  E.ich,  (7.)  province  lia^  a  school  l)o.inl,  consisting?  of  the  p^e^:ident  of  the  province,  a  di- 
rector of  the  scholastic  dr'pnrf  m*  nt.  and  .?  ro  ."  school  connselont.  Each  province  is  divided 
into  2 to 5 government  disir'.cf?.  with  a  Ennll  board  oicuunscli'rs. 
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are  admittod  one  jear  in  the  military  servioe;   (often  have  to  serve  three 
yeara.) 

Higher  Bcjroher  ScnooLS. — There  are  over  one  hundred  of  the  town  high 
schools,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  althougli  they  rank 
in  some  respects  with  institutions  of  secondary  instruction.  There  are  about 
15,000  pupils  in  these  schools. 

Prixart  Schools. — There  are  about,  (wo  have  not  the  lost  tables  before  us.) 
25,000  primary  schools,  with  34,000  teachers,  and  2,500,000  pupils. 

Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries. — ^There  are  4G  normal  schools, 
lor  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  pubHc  primary  schools,  besides  3  schools 
for  the  training  of  female  teachers,  and  for  governesses. 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art. — Besides  24  provincial  schools  of  art,  tliere 
are  the  ImtUute  of  Arts  in  Berlin ;  an  Archittciural  Academy  ^  with  11  professors, 
and  two  courses  each  of  two  years;  an  IiisiUute  for  Engineers^  with  two  classes, 
and  14  professors;  two  Agricultural  Academies  at  Eldcna  and  Missan;  one 
Hortiadtural  Academy  at  Potsdam. 

Specl\l  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf-Mutes,  Idiots,  Orphans,  Juvenilb 
Deuxquents,  &c. — There  are  twenty-three  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  eight  for  the 
blind,  one  for  idiots  or  fceblo-raiuded  children,  fifly  for  orphans,  soventy-one, 
(small  family  schools,)  for  vagrant  and  criminal  children,  a  large  number  of 
"children's  gardens  "  for  very  young  children  of  poor  families,  where  the  mother 
is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  during  the  day. 

Supplementary  Schools. — ^Tliere  are  in  the  principal  towns  a  large  number 
of  supplementary  schools,  (forthihlungs-ansiaJten)  to  continue  the  education  of 
the  schools  into  adult  life.  In  three  schools  of  this  class  in  Berlhi,  there  wore 
1,159  pupils.  Among  them  were  7  master  workmen,  162  journeymen,  595 
apprentices,  151  merchants,  and  191  artists.  These  schools  are  maintained  by 
a  small  charge  on  each  pupil. 

Teachers  of  Gymnastics. — Female  teachers  of  gjTnnastics  have  henceforth 
to  pass  an  examination  before  a  board,  consisting  of  a  school  counselor,  of  tho 
principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Gymnastics  in  Berlin,  and  of  a  physician. 

Protestant  Female  Seminary  in  Droyssig. — In  1852  a  seminary,  founded 
by  Prince  Schonl>erg,  was  oiKjned  with  one  course  of  instruction  extending  over 
two  years,  open  to  forty  females,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five 
years,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  t{.»achers  in  public  schools;  and,  an- 
other course,  of  the  same  extent,  for  Siime  number,  not  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
wishing  to  become  governesses.  Board  and  tuition  for  tho  former  amount  to 
leas  than  forty-five  dollars ;  and,  for  the  latter,  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  per 
jear.  There  is  a  boarding  school,  for  girls  of  the  wealtliier  classes,  connected 
^th  the  seminar}'. 

XIiGHER  Girls'  Schools. — There  are  135  high  schools  for  girls,  corresponding 
to  the  real  schools,  or  burgher  schools,  for  boys,  in  Prussia.  "With  three  of  these 
adiools  there  are  courses  of  instruction  for  females  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching. 

School  for  Governesses  in  Berijn. — Connected  with  tho  Louisonschulr^^ 
<^ned  in  1811,  there  is  a  class  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  ntuo  females  to 
become  teachers,  and  of  nine  more  to  be  trained  as  nurses. 
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OQQ  HOLSTEIN  AND  HANOVER. 

HOLSTEIN. 

Becd  ScJiOol  »»  Rendshurg. — ^Tho  pupils  of  tho  lower  daasos,  (FV^  Y.,  YI.,)are 

prepared  for  tho  proper  real  scliool,  or  for  the  gymnasium,  (classical  school,) 

houce  in  lY.,  two  lessons  in  Greek. 

CUbs.      Claw.       Class. 
I.  II.         UL 

Religion, 2 2 2 

German, 2 2 2 

Daniali, 2 2 2 

French, 3 4 4 

Knglisli, 3 4 3 

Latin, 2 2 2 

vi  n?!,.  i\|  •••  •••••  ■  '  '• « •  •  •  •^^^  •••••■  ^^^ 

Mathematics,.  ..6 4 4 

Arithmetic, — 1 2 

Natural  Science,  5 5 4 

Geography, 1 1 1 

Ili8tor>', 3 3 3 

Writing, — — 1 

Drawing, 2 2 2 

Singing  taught  4  hours,  and  gymnastics  four  hours;  in  all  12  toachera. 

HANOVER. 

Plan  op  Lessons  in  Pubuc  High  School  for  Girls  in  Hanover. — ^14 
teachers,  (4  females.) — 192  pupils,  distributed  in  eight  classes. 

Class.  VIIL 

Number  of  pupils,  .  .26  . 

Avenige  age, 7  J , 

Religion, 2  . 

German  liaiiguage, . .  6  , 

German  Literature,. . —  . 

French  liangiiage, . . . —  . 

English  liOiiguage,.. . —  . 

Geography, —  , 

Observation, —  . 

Naturjil  History, —  . 

Natural  Philosophy,  . —  . 

Arithmetic, 4  . 

Writing, 4  . 

Drawing, —  . 

Singing —  . 

Needle  Work, 4  . 

Re.vl  Schools. — There  is  but  one  real  school  in  the  capital ;  the  Chambers 

making  an  annual  grant  of  13,000  thalors  for  its  support.     But,  in  order  to 

advance  "  real "  or  scientific  studies,  twenty-five  real  teachers  were  assigned  to 

tlio  gymnasia;  and,  in  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  parallel  real  clashes  were 

orgtmized.     In  four  gymnasia  tlie  real  scholars  are  separated  in  the  fourth  year 

and  in  six  they  are  separated  only  in  certain  studies.     The  number  of  peal 

scholars  h<as  increased,  and  in  fourteen  gynnia.sia  they  exceed  tho  classical 

pupils;  making  it  necessary  to  convert  the  pro-gynmasia  into  higher  burgher 

schools. 

WEniAR. 

Statistics. — ^In  tho  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar  there  are  671  public  Bcfaools, 
with  841  teachers,  and  41,030  pupils;  be«i»ie8  55  private  schools,  with  31 
teachers.     The  gymna.sium  in  Weimar  has  191,  and  that  at  Kiscnach  84  pupila. 
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SAXONY. 

Real  Schooul — ^In  Saxony  thero  are  bat  3  or  4  real  Bchools;  although  in 

Plauen  and  Zittao,  there  are  parallel*  real  classes  joined  to  the  gymnawnm, 

(daases.  IL  ILL  and  lY.) — in  which — 

Latin  is  taught  in  3  to  4  hoars. 

Drench  taught  in  4  hours. 

English  taught  in  3  hours. 

MaihcmaticB  taught  in  4  hours. 

Ariihmelic  taught  in  1  to  2  hours. 

Xatural  Philosophy  in  IL  and  ILL  in  2  hoars. 

Chemistry  in  IL  in  2  hours. 

Natural  History  in  1  to  2  hours. 

Drawing  in  4,  (in  II.,  i  e.,  the  highest  optional) 

Geometrical  Drawing  in  2  to  5,  (in  IL  and  III.) 

German  in  3  to  4  hours. 

Jlisiory  in  6  hours. 

Geography  in  2  hours. 

Religion  in  2  hours. 

PcBuc  Examination  at  Dresden,  (Oct.  27th,  1856,)  of  Teachebs  ap- 
roiNTED  TO  ANOTHER  PLACE. — ^Tho  Committee  consisted  of  a  Counselor  of  the 
Consistory,  as  Chairman,  the  Principal  of  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  and  of  a 
Bujgher  School  in  Dresden. 

1.  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. — 8-12  O'CLOCK. 

a.  Pedagogical  Composition :  what  shall  we  think  of  giving  particular 
laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  children  in  school,  and  with  regard  to  school  ? 

h.  4  Arithmetical  Problems:  1.  l|*y  cwt  were  lost  of  7  cwt  31  lbs.  13 
ounces,  2f  drams;  if  the  loss  amounts  to  31}  thalers,  what  was  the  whole 
worth?  2.  To  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  mile,  (1  mile,  24^000  foot,)  with  bricks, 
each  1  t  long  and  \  foot  broad,  1000  laborers  want  6,400  years,  if  they  work  300 
days  a  year,  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  each  laborer  lays  one  brick  in  a  second; 
how  thick  is  such  a  brick?  3.  A  man  had  to  pay  for  several  ducats  bought, 
9 J I  agio,  32}  thalers;  what  was  the  value  of  a  ducat,  when  ho  afterward 
gave  them  away  for  33  thalers,  22}  ngr.  (30  ngr.  equals  1  thaler.)  4.  A. 
had  to  pay  B.  300  thalers,  afler  3  montlis,  and  1,500  thalers,  later;  the  whole, 
however,  was  paid  after  10  months,  without  loss  for  either  party,  what  time 
were  the  1,500  thalers  to  bo  paid? 

2.  PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION. — 3-4. 

The  (4)  examiners,  one  after  the  other,  catecliiBed  on  Psalm  143,  2 ;  Ps.  143, 5 ; 
Ps.  143,  6;  Pa  143,  10. 

3.   ORAL  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Dogmatic.  How  the  narrative  of  Moses^  birth  is  to  be  treated  in  school^ 
and  what  precepts^  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  cliildren,  can  be 
drawn  fVom  it? 


*The  '*IIohere  Burgenschule"  is  not  ntisfied  with  such  paraUd  claneg  In  gymnafia.  but 
Rquim  independent  schools,  on  an  entirely  separate  plan. 

The  followinif  ii  the  pUn  of  lessom  in  languogtM  as  required  bj  Mager  the  late  editor  of 
^  '*  Pedifof  ical  Rerue,'*  for  a  real  gymnasia : 

I^wer.                               Middle.  Upper  ClaMeo. 

VI.     V.                             IV.    Ilf.  If.      L 

Oeraan 6.. ..6  5.. ..5  4 3 

Frraeh 8.. ..7                              8.. ..6  4. ...3 

£nglidi  a.  ••■••«  ■  ..''....Y                               8. . .  .G  4. ...3 
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2.  The  written  compositions  and  the  catechisations  are  criticised. 

3.  Psychology.  What  is  the  soul  ?  Whence  docs  it  appear  that  the  soul  has 
faculties^  Toll  the  cliief  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  their  formations,  (representa- 
tions,) ideas,  desires,  sentiments,  etc 

4.  Geography,  Africa. — Ite  situation  with  regard  to  tlie  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  the  zones,  and  iU  boundaries?    Countries  of  AfHca? 

5.  History.  What  has  happened  in  Africa?  More  particularly  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  Carthage, — the  Punic  wars,  etc.  ? 

C.  Criticism  of  the  arithmetical  papers. 

School  of  Modern  Languages. — The  Modem  Gymnasium^  (private,)  at 
Leipzig,  was  conducted  by  its  late  director,  llauschild,  (now  Superintendent  of 
the  evangelical  schools  of  Bruun,)  on  the  following  principles  of  instruction : 

1.  Tlie  easier  languages  first.     (Genctical  method.) 

2.  Eac^h  language,  at  commencing  it,  pursued  in  a  measure  by  itself;  or  at 
least,  witli  from  ton  to  twelve  hours  a  week,  of  instruction.  (Concentrating 
method.) 

3.  Prog^ss  according  to  the  pupil's  ability.    (Calculating  method.) 

4.  Intuitive  instniction.    (Pestalozzian  metliod.) 

5.  Associating  geography  and  liistory.     (Vogel's  method.) 

According  to  tlieso  principles,  the  boy  passes  from  the  elementary  into  the 
German  school,  (because  ho  is  a  (Jlennan  boy.)  When  ten  years  old,  he 
advances  to  the  English  school,  and  in  his  twelfUi  year,  to  the  French.*  When 
fourteen  years  old,  he  ent<.*rs  the  gymnasium,  or  real  school 

TiiF.  School  op  Forestry  and  Agriculture,  at  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
contains,  (1857,)  in  the  fonner  department,  2G  Saxon  and  27  foreign  pupils;  in 
the  latter,  18  S;ixon  and  42  foreign.     Among  these  foreigners  are  3  nungarians^ 

1  Tranpylvanian,  2  ScTvians,  1  Galician,  1  Spaniard,  2  Swiss,  4  Norwegians, 

2  Russians,  and  2  Americans. 

Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society. — The  Association  of  Sjixon  Teachers,  for 
mutual  help  in  sickness,  embracing  1,575  members,  report  for  1855,  that  130 
members  had  been  nssLstod  during  the  year  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  is  made  up  by  a  small  annual  rate  on  each  member,  according  to  his 
salary. 

CJymnastics. — In  the  burgher  schools  of  Leipzig,  the  pupils  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  gjnimastics. 

Commercial  Scuiools. — The  Commercial  School  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1854, 
by  the  Merchants'  Association,  has  185  pupils,  divided  into  two  sections;  one 
for  tlie  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  for  two  years,  and 
lias  7  teachers.  Tliere  is  a  similar  school  at  Leipzig,  and  another  in  Nuremberg, 
with  329  pupils. 

The  Pestalozzian  Assoa.vxioN  in  Saxony  has  2,486  members,  and  gave 
assistance  last  year  to  244  orphan  children  of  teachers,  in  117  &milies. 

plan  op  studies    in  the    royal  industrial   school,    {GctoerhscJivle^)  at 

CHEMNITZ,   8AI0NY. 

This  Industrial  School  ranks  higher  than  any  other  school  of  that  name,  tmi\  m 
very  nearly  a  Polyteohnio  Institute.    We  have  heard  but  one  complaint,  viz.:  that 


*  In  Gatbler'i  private  school  in  Munich  the  boys  pan  from  German  into  Italian,  then  into 
the  French,  and  floally  Into  the  EngUiih  school 
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the  pupils,  from  14  years  of  ago  upward,  had  too  much  work ;  they  hare  to  take 
Dotes  in  their  many  lessons,  and  have  to  work  them  all  out  neatly  and  accurately. 
The  following  plan  is  taken  from  the  programme  of  1857,  preceded,  as  usual,  in 
the  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  by  a  treatise — this  time  on  German  orthography. 

Sbction  a  comprises  those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  in  which  ma- 
chines of  complicated  construction  are  used,  and  who  pass  through  a  course  of 
funr  years.  A  a,  comprises  such  as  ore  preparing  for  a  mechanical  branch,  e.  g.^ 
construction  of  machines,  spinning  establishments  etc.;  A  b,  such  as  prepare  for  a 
chemical  branch,  e.  g.^  man uf^tctu ring  sug;ir,  porcelain,  etc. 

Section  B  comprises  pupils  who  prepare  for  a  trade  chiefly  chemical,  and 
without  complicated  machinery ;  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  receive  the  in- 
struction in  mechanics  and  machine  building ;  aud  who  remain  but  three  years ; 
(.  g.^  future  dyers,  soap-boilers,  tanners,  etc. 

Section  C  comprises  such  as  prepare  fur  agriculture ;  and  who  also  stay  three 
years. 

CLASS   IT. 

1.  Arithmeiie:  6  lessons  a  week,  with  Tellkamp*s  Vorachule  der  malhematik. 
Special  Arithmetie :  formation  of  numbers,  numeral  systems,  whole  numbers, 
fraetions,  geometrical  proportions,  reduction.  The  four  rules,  application  of 
geometrical  proportions,  rule  of  three,  etc.  etc.  General  Arithmetic :  the  four 
rules  with  letters,  involution  and  evolution,  algebraics,  fractions,  simple  equa- 
tiouii,  problems. 

2.  Oeomeiry :  4  hours  ;  lines,  angles,  triangles,  rectangles,  polygons,  sequents, 
tangents,  circles,  similarity  of  triungk>s,  of  polygons,  lines  in  and  on  the  circles, 
area  of  regular  polygons  aud  of  circles,  equality  and  proportion  of  sui*faces,  contents 
of  6gur«fs. 

3.  Natural  Philotophy  :  4hourB,  with  Muller's  text-book.  General  introduc- 
tion, outlines  of  astronomy,  physical  geography,  climatology,  doctrine  of  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

4.  Natural  Hittory :  4  hours ;  in  summer,  botany  with  particular  regard  to 
tDoh  plants  as  are  important  for  common  use ;  outlines  of  the  physiology  of 
plants.     In  winter,  zoology  with  outlines  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology. 

5.  Drawing :  6  hours ;  from  geometrioiil  bodies,  plaster  models,  etc.,  after 
Dopuis*  method ;  with  pencil  or  chalk,  chiefly  in  colors. 

6.  Geometrical  Drawing  :  4  hours ;  plane  drawing,  on  a  given  scale,  of  bodies 
between  two  planes  of  projection  in  different  position,  single  or  combined ; 
construction  of  screws, — always  connected  with  exercises  in  painting  with  Indian 
bk. 

7.  German  Language:  4  hours ;  with  Gotsinger'^  grammar.  In  IV.,  b,  2  les- 
sons for  orthographical  and  stylistical  exercises,  ]  for  oral  exercises,  and  1  for 
pjaminar.  In  IV.,  a,  where  the  admitted  pupils  are  better  prepared  in  this  respect, 
2  k-ssons  in  grammar,  1  oral  and  1  for  composition. 

CLASS   III. 

a.    Studies  common  to  all  pupils  of  this  class. 

S.  Arithmetie  :  4  hours ;  equations  with  several  unknown  quantities,  diophan- 
t!mf  problems,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms,  logarithmic  equations, 
srithmi-trical  and  geometrical  progression,  int<.^rest  on  interest,  &c. 

U.  Geometry  :  4  hours  ;  stereometry,  plain  trigonometr}',  a[>plieation  of  algebra 
to  geometry. 

10.  Mercantile  Arithmetic:  2  hours  for  denomination  C.  of  pupils,  only  in 
winter. 

11.  Natural  Philosophy :  3  hours;  acoustics,  optics;  solid,  liquid  and  aerial 
bodies. 

1'2.  General  Chemistry:  5  hours;  inorganic  chemistr}',  chemical  elements, 
<^tc.  Organic  chemistry ;  the  more  important  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as 
f'bre,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids  and  bases,  oils,  colors,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  milk, 
^'to.,  and  their  products  of  decom{)osition,  (fermentation,  distillation,  etc.,)  their 

'Chfmoftxhas  a  population  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  znanulacturinff 
town  of  Saxony. 
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qualities,  production  and  use ;  their  relation  to  living  vegetables  and  animnl 
bodies. 

13.  Architecture  :  2  hours  ;  the  fundamental  rules  for  all  classes  of  architect- 
ure; principal  combinations;  chief  parts  of  buildings,  their  laying  out  and 
proportion  ;  construction  of  ovens,  tile-kilns,  lime-kilns,  malt-kilns,  etc. 

M.  German:  4  hours;  two  hours  in  grammar,  two  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
eibos,  alternating  with  reading  of  dramatical  pieces.  The  less  advanced  pupils 
have  two  more  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading. 

b.    For  Section  A, 

15.  Doctrine  of  Projection:  5  hours;  Projection  of  simple  lines,  planes  and 
bodies,  etc.,  etc. 

16.  Practical  Geometry  and 

17.  Drawing  of  Plana^  (planzeichnen  :)  in  summer,  one  afternoon,  practical 
exercises  in  surveying ;  in  winter,  two  lessons  in  practical  geometry,  and  two  in 
drawing  plans. 

18.  Drawing  :  4  hours,  as  in  class  IV.,  but  with  the  addition  of  light  and  shade. 
Besides,  A  b,  has  four  lessons  in  No.  31,  with  the  omission  or  diminution  of 

No.  18. 

e.     For  Section  B. 

19.  Mechanical  Technology:  2  hours  ;  with  Karmarsch's  text-book. 

20.  Mineralogy  and  Geognoty  :  2  hours ;  the  former  in  summer;  the  latter  in 
winter,  both  with  c^ipecial  regard  to  agriculture  and  trade. 

21.  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  :  8  hours,  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  s<.'Ction  also  attend,  in  summer,  No.  18.  Nos.  16  and  17  are 
optional  for  them. 

d.     For  Section  C. 

22.  Cattle  Breeding  :  2  hours  ;  General  portion,  anatomical  and  physiological 
introduction,  hygiene,  breeding  and  feeding. 

23.  Nursing  of  Plants:  2  houre,  in  summer ;  General  portion;  influence  of 
olimati'  and  soil  on  the  development  of  cultivated  plants ;  raising,  propagating 
and  diseases  of  plants ;  means  of  cultivating,  sowing,  nursing,  gathering  an«i 
preserving. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  section  have  in  summer  two  lessons  in  No.  18,  the 
excursions  No.  40,  Nos.  16,  17,  20,  and,  if  sufficiently  prepared,  No.  21  fi>r  two 
hours  in  wintvr. 

CLASS    II. 

a.   Jn  common, 

24.  German :  4  hours ;  two  lessons  in  German  literature  ;  two  oral  and  written 
exercises,  reporting,  etc. 

25.  Architectural  Drawing :  2  hours ;  for  sections  B  and  C  only  in  one 
half  year.     Drawing  of  architectural  details,  copying  and  sketching  of  plans. 

h.    For  section  A. 

26.  Analysis  :  4  hours  ;  for  A  b,  only  in  summer.  Figured  numbers,  higher 
arithmetical  series,  equations  of  the  third  degree,  combination,  quadration  of  func- 
tions (?) ;  binomial,  exponential,  lognrithmetrical,  goniometrical,  and  cyolometric:)! 
series,  Taylor's  series,  value  of  0-0,  greatest  and  least  value  of  the  functiont^, 
methods  of  the  lea««t  squares. 

27.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  of  the  places :  3 
hours  ;  only  for  A  a. 

28.  Mechanics :  5  hours. 

29.  Drawing  of  Machines :  in  summer  6,  in  winter  4  hours 

30.  Descriptive  Geometry :  3  houi*s  ;  only  for  A  a. 

31.  Drawing  :  4  hours;  partly  from  plaster  models,  partly  from  copies.  Re- 
sides, A  attends  19,  and  A  b  also  20.  Moreover,  A  a  partakes  in  2  wtH'kly 
lessons,  A  C  in  6  of  t^^chnical  chemistr>',  (No.  32,)  A  C,  with  diminution  of  No. 
29,  and  possible  omission  of  No.  31,  attends  the  exercises  of  No.  33. 

c.    For  Section  B. 

32.  Technical  Chemistry :  6  hours ;  review  of  all  chemistry.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  fix  and  enlarfre  the  chemical  knowlodi^e  and  judgment  in  all  directions : 
.it  the  same  time  every  thing  important  for  application  is  prominently  considered. 
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and  a  reprcflentation  given  of  iho  important  ohemioal  mannfiictnres,  and  of  those 
trades  wuich  are  based  on  chemical  prinoiplea — this  being  included  in  the  expod- 
tioQ  of  the  reflective  elements,  e.  g.^  the  manufacturing  of  clay  ware,  in  speaking 
of  oiay,  etc.  Moreover  the  principal  merchandises  and  products  are  here  spoken 
of  as  fuel,  coloring  matter,  food,  etc. 

33.  PraetietU  Exer cites  in  Chemistry :  8 — 12  hours,  as  in  III.  Besides,  the 
pupils  of  this  section  attend  19,  and  optional  29  and  31 ;  and  also,  if  it  appears 
advantageous  for  them,  12  and  20. 

d.    For  Section  C. 

34.  Doctrine  of  soil  and  manure :  2  hours  \  the  various  circumstances  that  in- 
fluence the  soil,  classification  of  soil  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  valuation, 
natural  and  artificial  sorts  of  manure,  their  efiect  and  application. 

35.  Nursing  of  plants :  in  summer  3,  in  winter  2  hours.  Especial  part :  cul- 
ture of  useful  plants,  including  meadows,  vines  and  orchards,  with  a  short  sketch 
of  forestry. 

36.  Cattle  Breeding :  2  hours ;  especial  part :  cattle,  horse,  sheep  breeding, 
and  with  less  details,  that  of  goats,  fowls,  fish,  silk-worms  and  bees. 

37.  Agricultural  Machines :  2  hours. 

38.  Fanning :  3  hours ;  in  general ;  requisites  of  farming,  organization  and 
management  of  a  farm,  Agricultural  book-keeping.  Agricultural  valuation. 

39.  Agricultural  Architecture  :  1  hour,  in  winter,  regarding  the  buildings, 
bams,  stables,  etc. 

40.  Agricultural  excursions,  in  company  of  a  teacher,  and  experiments  of 
cultivation  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  establishment.    Time  not  fixed. 

41.  Knowledge  of  Machines  and  Technology  :  4  hours  ;  in  summer,  description 
of  thcchief  motorsand  parts  ofmaohines,and  of  the  manufacturing  of  woodandiron. 

42.  Agricultural  Chemistry :  4  hours ;  in  winter. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  section  attend  29  two  hours  a  week ;  espeoially  for 
drawing  agricultural  utensils  and  machines;  No.  16  and  optionally  17  ]  No.  33 
in  summer  four  times,  in  winter  4 — 8  times,  and  No.  32  for  three  hours. 

I.      CLASS — BBOTION  A. 

43.  Knowledge  of  Machines :  8  hours. 

44.  Drawing  of  Machines :  8  hours  for  A  a,  4  for  A  b. 

45.  Mathematics:  3  hours  only  for  A  a.  Theory  of  higher  equations, 
anal>'tieal  geometry  of  space. 

46.  Perspective :  2  hours  only  for  A  n.  Perspective  representation  of  points, 
lines,  plains  and  bodies,  with  the  shade  of  the  sun  and  of  lamps,  etc. 

Mineralogy  and  Greognosy,  (No  20,)  only  for  A  a. 

Technical  Chemistry,  (32,)  A  a ;  2  hours  in  summer.  The  pupils  of  A  b,  have 
finished  it  in  the  second  class. 

47.  Analytical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry :  3  hours ;  only  for  A  b.  The 
qualitative  analysis  reviewed  and  completed,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  weight 
and  volume  treated  more  accurately,  weight  of  atoms,  tlieir  relations  to  crystal 
forms,  to  volume  and  specific  weight,  etc. 

Practical  exercises  in  chemistry,  (33,)  A  b,  in  12  hours ;  A  a,  2 — 4  hours  in 
summer,  4  hours  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  attend  German,  (24,)  2  hours,  19,  25,  (in  summer,) 
and  31«  (in  general  only  A  a,  2  hours,)  and  optionally.  No.  16. 

Besides,  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  opportunity  to  learn, 

48-51.  French,  in  four  classes,  3  hours  a  week.  The  pupils  are  aamittcd  to 
that  cUifls  for  which  each  of  them  is  fit. 

52-54.  English :  in  three  classes ;  3  hours. 

55.  Commercial  Book-keeping  and  correspondence :  3  hours. 

56.  Embossing  in  clay,  one  dlternoon  in  every  week. 

57.  History  and  Geography :  in  IV'.,  4  hours,  which  all  pupils  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  lliose  branches  must  attend. 

58-59.  Manufacturing  Drawing,  (fabrikr^ichnen,)  neat,  destined  for  such  as 
work  at  Chemnitz  in  manufacturing  establishments,  bu\  which  may  be  attended 
tbo  by  proper  pupils  of  the  Gewerbschnle,  4  hours  in  the  evening,  in  two  sections. 
In  the  fower,  (11  pupils  with  three  of  the  middle  school,)  drawing  in  general  is 
taught ;  in  the  upper,  (41  p.,)  the  pupils  are  practiced  in  drawing  or  sketching  of 
<viiaoieDtf  oonoeming  their  particular  trade,  etc. 
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Besiflca,  the  principal,  Profefloor  Schncdormann,  (teacher  of  chemistry,)  there 
are  16  t«»chcrs,  thrt:e  of  whom  boar  the  title,  profoasor. 

In     I   there  are    9  pnpils  for  the  full  course — 1  for  single  branches. 

"  HI  "       65     *^  "  6  ** 

"  IV  a       "       42  ond  in  IV  b  40. 

With  the  Gewerbsjchulo,  is  joined  what  i«  enlled,  Bauoewerkenschvle,  i.  e. 
a  school  for  carpenters  and  mosonn,  (journoymcii.)  lower  class  :  29  pupils. 

Arithmetic  :  6  liourH  from  the  tirst  ruk'8  as  far  us  quadratic  cqu^itions. 

Geometry^  4  hours  ;  General  Architecture^  8  hours  :  Dneal  and  ornamental 
Drawing,  4  hours ;  Doctrine  of  Projection,  4  hours;  Qerman^Z  hours.  Upper 
Clara,  HI  pupils. 

Mechanical  Phyne,  6  hours,  with  particular  attention  to  architecture.  Doc- 
trine of  construction,  6  hours ;  Sketches  of  Architectural  Plans,  4  hours ; 
Modeling,  6  hours ;  Embossing,  4  hours ;  Drawing,  4  hours  ]  Perspective,  3 
hours  ;  German,  2  hours.  • 

and  a  so-called 

^h.'ohanipche  Baugewerkcn  and  Workmeistcr  schule. 

Third  class:  18  pupils;  (Miller's  iiiuehine  builders,  locksmiths,  etc.  Journey- 
men.) Arithmetic,  6  hours;  Creomf^ry, 4  hours ;  German, 3  hours  ;  JJrawing^ 
4  hours  ;  Geometrical  Drawing,  8  houis  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  4  hours. 

Second  class  :  1 7  pupils. 

Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  12  hours;  Machine  Drawing,  S  hours;  Sur- 
veying,  4  hours  ;  Mechanical  Technology,  4  hours  ;  Model  Drawing,  4  hours; 
German,  3  hours. 

Kirst  olxBs  :  13  pupils. 

Machines,  8  hours  ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  8  hours ;  a,  construction  of  railSy 
4  hours  for  railing ;  b,  spinning  and  weaving,  each  in  4  hours ;  r,  construction 
of  pipes  and  wells,  4  hours  ;  Drawing,  4  hours  ;  Embossing,  4  hours  ;  Model 
Drawing,  4  hours  ;  Book-keeping,  2  hours. 

Sunday  School  in  Ciiemnit2. — Tliore  is  a  Sunday  school  in  this  large  mann- 
fucturinir  city,  with  1284  students,  arranged  in  40  classics,  viz.: 

1 3  clashes  in  1  )rawing,  with 440  pupils, 

10        "         Writing,  **   396      " 

4         "         Writing,  "   121      " 

2  "        Heading,  "   48     " 

1         "        Natural  Philosophy,         "   20     *' 

3  "         Composition,  "   110     « 

1         "         Distorv,  "   25      « 

I         "        (Joogrnphy,  "   25      « 

1         "         Book-keeping,  "   34     " 

1  "         Knglish  Unguage,  "   12      " 

2  "         French  Ijinguage,  "   23      " 

1         **         Stenography,  "   30     " 

The  cxpenK^s  of  tlic  school  aiuounlcd  in  1856  to  1.500  tlialers. 

Kkw  Ukgulatioxs  respecting  Nokual  Schools. — ^Tlie  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  issued  new  regulations  fi»r  the  normal  schools,  iu  the  same 
general  spirit  of  the  Prussian  regulations,  but  not  quite  so  conservative. 

Honor  to  a  Successful  TEAcnER.— Dr.  Gcorgi,  director  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Dresden,  has  been  prt'sciitcd  with  the  Danebrog  order,  by  the 
King  of  IVnniark — the  institution  with  that  at  Paris  having  been  reported  as  tho 
best  in  Kurope,  by  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  all  in  different  countries. 

TUiRGiiRR  School  at  Leipsic. — This  school  embraces  in  its  orgaiiizati«in  two 
burgher  schwls,  and  a  real  school,  undrr  Dr.  Vogel  as  principal,  assistf-Ml  by  ono 
viet'-prineipal,  70  mah*  and  8  fi.'niale  assistants.  In  1800  there  were  2511  pupils 
iu  53  classes.  The  real  Miool  had  174  pupils,  under  12  teachers,  and  two  **  can- 
didates," as  assis^tants.  Thete  candi^lates,  have  passed  favorably  their  examination 
as  teachers  in  h'tjh  schools,  and  are  now  teaching  for  one  year  on  trial  before  they 
can  bo  appointed  to  a  place  as  princi|)al. 
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AUSTRIA. 

£xPLOTM£XT  OF  CuiLDBEN  IK  PUBLIC  ExuiBiTiOKS. — Children  have  been 
forbidden  to  be  omplojod  in  theatres  and  otlier  public  exhibitions.  Several 
decrees  from  the  ministry  of  instruction  indicate  oducutional  progress,  especially 
in  the  real  schools. 

Galicia,  with  a  population  of  5,100,000,  has  more  than  3000  common  schools, 
67  higher  schools,  55  institutes,  and  02  chanty  schools. 

The  Tyrol  contains  1030  German,  and  812  Italian  schools. 

Hungary  contains  8,190  common  schools;  of  which  3,500  are  Magyar,  2, GOO 
Slavonic,  900  German,  240  Romanic,  and  050  mixed.  Much  is  being  done  to 
improve  the  school  system,  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  new  schools  ibr 
girls. 

Pesth  has  a  complete  real  school  of  six  classes,  and  also  a  school  fund  of 

$70,000. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Public  Real  Schools  of  Nuremberg  consist  of, — 1.  A  provincial  indu.strial 
«liool,  with  163  pupils;  2.  An  agricultural  school,  with  93  scholars;  3.  A  poly- 
techaic  school,  with  200  students ;  4.  A  city  commercial  school,  with  300  pupils ; 
5.  The  royal  scliool  of  arts. 

IXFAXT  Schools  ix  Mcnicil — There  are  five  infant  schools,  (besides  two  in 
the  suburbs,)  attended  by  780  children,  who  are  educated  and  fed. 

A  School  op  History  has  been  attached  to  the  University  of  Munich,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof  Sybel. 

FRANCK. 

Onr  Schools  in  Paris. — ^Tlioro  are  in  Paris  277  city  schools,  with  50,542 
papils,  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  1,323,400  francs. 

FRANKFORT-ON-TIIE-MAINE. 

Statistics. — Frankfort  has  1  gymnasium;  7  protestant,  4  catholic,  and  2 
Ianu.-litish  public  schools;  38  private  schools;  3  infant  schools;  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind. 

BABEX. 

Gymnasia  and  Real  Schools. — There  are  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  out  of  a 
population  of  1,356,953,  1,074  pupils  in  the  g^'mnasia,  and  1,872  in  the  real 
schools.  The  real  school  of  Heidelberg  has  14  teachers  and  219  pupils,  of  whom 
only  six  are  in  the  highest  class. 

HAMBURG. 

Kindergarten. — Doris  Liitken,  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  has  a  kindergarten^  in 
two  sections:  I.  For  children  of  from  three  to  six  years,  who  come  at  10  A.  M. 
mJ  remain  until  2 ;  and,  FT.  A  transitory  clasj»,  for  children  of  from  six  to  eight. 
There  are  two  courses:  the  first  in  learning  to  read;  the  second  lasts  to  the 
ci^'hth  year,  when  the  boys  graduate,  and  the  girls  enter  the  8chr>i.)l  c>f  the  insti- 
tntion.  Lessons  in  this  second  course:  Monday,  9-1 1,  stories  from  history,  and 
writing;  11,  singing  and  plays;  12,  dinner;  1,  reading;  2,  hjiiidiwork.  Tues- 
'lay,  9-11,  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  11,  gymnastics  and  plays;  1, 
i^eading.  TTednesday,  9-12,  geography,  writing,  jraper-work,  and  plays;  1, 
i^^ng.  Thursday,  as  Monday;  together  with  biblical  narratives.  Friday,  ad 
Tuesday.     Saturday,  as  "Wednesday,  with  natural  history. 

Ka  10— (ToL.  rv.  No.  1.1—17. 
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Thero  arc  foiir  other  public  kiiidcryaiien  in  the  city.  Elsewhere  public  cricJus 
are  voiy  rare. 

Tuition  and  board,  at  Keilhan,  (institution  of  Mesdamea  Froebol  and  Mlddcn- 
dorf  for  young  ladies,)  one  hundred  thalers  for  six  months,  one  hundrud  and 
eighty  for  a  year. 

GRAND  DUCIIY  OF  IIESSE. 

Normal  ScnooL  for  Jewish  TEAcnERS. — ^An  association  has  just  been 
formed  for  erecting  a  Jewish  normal  scliool. 

ITEM& 

The  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  convened  this  year 
in  Frankfort,  on  thi?  'Ad,  4th,  and  5th  of  June,  w^as  attended  by  422  teachers^ 
212  of  whom  were  from  Frankfort,  and  moat  of  tlio  rest  from  the  neighboring 
KUitvs;  the  two  llcsso,  83;  Nassau,  50;  Baden,  9;  Bavaria,  9;  Austria,  4; 
Saxony,  1;  AV'urteniberg,  6;  Thurinjjria  (the  &ixon  duciiios,)  12;  Waldeck,  4; 
Ifanover,  1;  Brunswick,  2;  Oldenburg,  2;  Cocthon,  1;  LiU>eck,  2;  Hamburg, 
4;  and  13  from  plawM  in  (jtrmany  not  named.  Tlicre  were  also  in  attendance, 
1  from  England,  2  from  Frunw,  1  from  Switzerland,  and  1  from  Sweden. 
Limekhanl  of  Weimar,  the  editor  of  the  "  Reform,"  (the  new  e<lucational  quar- 
terly.) wa.»i  in  the  chair.  A  discourse  of  Din.'ot<»r  Frohlich  of  Benie,  on  Uie 
liomesifkncss  of  (lormans  in  Switzerlnnd,  on  tlicir  cd'icational  propaganda,  and 
on  the  institutions  of  learning  in  that  (^nintry,  scorns  to  have  excited  the  great- 
est and  most  general  iutcrc-st.  Jian<.'klianl  also  spoke  on  instruction  in  drawing. 
No  debates.     Next  vear  tlie  asseinMv  will  convrno  in  "NVcimiu*. 

•  ■ 

Scarcity  of  Teachers. — In  Kid,  {IfoNrin,)  tt^achors  for  the  common  schools 
are  ui  such  doniand,  that  pupils  in  the  "preparandcn,"  (preparing  for  admission 
to  the  toacliers'  seminaries,)  are  cmploy«.-d.  In  the  district  of  Potsdam,  (lyussia^) 
the  school  authorilies  have  bci'n  Ci)mpelled,  fn)m  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  to 
arrange  a  half-yearly  seminary  cotirse  for  young  men  from  19  to  30  years  of  age. 
In  some  of  tlie  cantons  of  Switzerlan<l,  upwan.ls  of  one  hundred  teachers  have 
abandoned  their  .arliot)ls  for  otlior  vocations,  on  aivount  of  insufficient  salaries. 

Daily  and  Yearly  Expensks  of  a  Scho(»lm aster. — The  German  School  . 
Gazette  gives  the  following  items  of  the  expenses  of  a  Genuan  8choolma.ster« 
father  of  three  little  children,  with  a  iixed  income  of  $135.00,  (180  thalers^ 
besides  a  house,  (with  three  rooms,)  and  a  small  additional  income  as  sexton : 

Fuel, .$15.00    I  Charity $1.50 

Clothing, 22.50    |  Post,'igc, 2.26 

Widow  tax,   (annuity  for,)       .     1.50      St^itionury, 2.25 

Personal,  " S7.}  !  B(»oka,  .' 3.00 

Emeriti,    **   (for  invalid  teachers,)  .75    •  School  tnx, 1.60 

Fire  insurance, 1.50    '  Burial  fund 87 J 

0)mmunal  tax, 87  J  |  Amusements, 3.00 

Annual  Krpf^nse^:  Total,  $5 7,37  j 

Daily  expenses,  (besides  above.)  X  305  =  $113.15,  viz.: 
Bread, $0.10        Sugar, $0.00.6 


Butter, 02.5 


Soap, 00.8 


Milk, 01.25    Light, 01.25 

Dinner, 12.5    !  Po<?kct  money. 01.25 

Coffee, 01.25  1         ToUd,  Diiily,  about  32  conte. 

Total  of  Annual  and  Daily  Expenses,  $170.52} 


EXPENSES  IN  ETON  COLLEGE  IN  1560. 

IN  ACCOUNT  OF  TUB  EXPENSES  OF  TXIE  TWO  BROTnERS,  MR.  HENRY  AND 
MR.  lAlLUAM  CAVENDISH,  SONS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  OAVENDISD,  OF  CHATS- 
WORTH,  KNIGHT,  AT  ETON  COLLEGE,  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  21ST,  2D  EUZ- 
ABETH,  1560.    (From  a  contemporary  manuscript.) 

The  foUowingeurioiu  document,  illustrative  of  the  manners  as  well  as  of  the  school- 
boy expenses  of  the  time,  is  taken  from  the  Retrospective  Rtview,  toI.  zvi.,  p.  149. 

Mondaie  the  xzi"  of  October. 

In  primis  bread  and  bcare \\d, 

Boylid  mutton  and  pottage rd. 

One  breast  rost  mutton xd.   \      iiv.     ▼</• 

One  lytnll  chekyn uiid. 

It.  for  fyre  mornyng  and  evening  in  thcr  chamber  ther     .    .    .  'mid. 
Apud  cenam  duo  filii  Fraunc.  Knolles  milit.  ibi  fucrunt. 

Tewscday  xxii^  of  Octolicr.  •  ^ 

It.  for  Thomas  Fulowdynner  at  the  iune  the  FOino  day iiii<^. 

Note  thatM'.  Ucnry  and  M'.  W".  Carendyph  h\n  brother,  w*>  tlicr  man, 

dyd  begonne  thcr  bi'rd  at  one  Rye.  llillcs  tbc  zxiii'  day  of  October, 

and  must  pay  for  them  twayne  x«.  and  iiLr.  iiiic/.  for  ther  man  wckcly, 

over  and  besydes  the  WfM»de  burned  in  ther  chamber. 
It  the  Frydaie  the  xxv-  of  the  same  p^  for  eight  yardes  black  fryse  at 

xxd.  the  yarde xiii«. 

It  for  the  making  of  the  same  ii  govmcs xvi'.'. 

It  the  xxvii' day  for  ii  ({tTcrcuhyto  paper viii</. 

It  ree.  from  M'.  Fletwod  ii  ynrdet  fryseailo  at  riii#.  the  yard. 

It  p*  for  iiii  yardes  black  cotton  at  viii<^.  the  yard ii«.  Tiiir/. 

It  for  the  makyng  of  ii  fry.'««'ado  coatcs XX'/. 

It  fur  iiii  duss.  buttons  to  y**  0(.>ated xvi//. 

It  for  iii  yardes  jane  fustion iii«. 

It  for  canvas  to  lyne  the  bodyes \\iul. 

It  for  ill  ^'ardes  c^itton  to  lyne  the  same  dubletts lis. 

It  for  tylk  to  styche  the  iiuiuo  dubletts  and  makyng  lowpes  for  the  holes  xiif/. 

It  for  iiii  duss.  black  sylk  buttons  for  ther  dublets xvir/. 

It  for  cott«>n  woUe  for  the  >]eves iiii'/. 

It  for  makyng  the  same  dubletts xxd. 

It  for  ii  yardes  fyne  carve  [Kcntey]  at  x\d.  the  yard \\s.  vi'i'id. 

It  for  one  yardc  carse  to  lyne  ther  hose xiiiirf. 

It  fur  ii  yanle^j  cotten  to  lyne  the  sloppes xvir/. 

It  for  one  lynen  clothe  to  lyne  the  same  hose xud. 

It  for  one  ox.  di.  [U  ounce]  sylk  to  etyche  the  same  hose ii«.     \id. 

It  for  makyng  the  same  hofvn Wis.   W'lid, 

It  p*  for  ii  oombcs  to  my  masters ii(/. 

It  for  a  breykfast  for  the  cumi>anyc  of  formes  in  the  scole  according  to 

the  use  of  the  soole viil. 

It  the  xxix*  for  ii  payr  showen  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W*.  agaynst  All 

Ilallowtyde xvld. 

It  p*  for  the  sawlyng  of  ther  old  showes ix«f. 

It  p^  for  one  payr  of  knyffes \id. 

It  p^  for  Lucian's  Dialogues iiirf. 

It  p*  for  ii  penn'  and  cometts xd. 

It  geven  to  a  man  to  see  buyre  bayting  and  a  cumell  in  the  colledge,  as 

other  mrhollers  dyd iii<f. 

It  p^  for  ii  du5!>.  thrcile  poynts viif. 

It  p*  for  ii  [layr  furred  gloves  w'  strynges  at  them yd. 

It  fi»r  the  Kyugcs  (Grammar     \ 

ii  bokei  of  wax  light  ) 

It  the  zvi*  day  of  November  p*  fur  canryago  of  the  chamber  stuff  from 

the  warff iiiirf. 

It  p'  for  whyte  and  black  threde \d. 

it.  (o  an  old  woman  for  swepyng  and  makyng  dcane  the  chamber  .   .   .  iid. 

It  p^  fur  makyng  a  key rid, 

It-p*  for  zl  tenter  hnkcM  to  hiuig  tiie  chamber iiii<2. 

^p*  for  niendyng  M'.  Henry's  sh owe id. 
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It.  the  xxiiii*  day  of  Xovomber  p^  for  iii  poand  cotton  candell    ....  ixd. 

It.  for  iii  loodo  wodde  ii  bylletta  iiii«.  viWd.  and  the  iii  fagot  iiii#.    .   . 
M**  that  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W*.  Cayondysh  his  brother,  and  ther 

rvant,  did  begon  ther  bord  in  the  colledge  xzt*  day  of  NoTember, 

an*  Bupradicto. 
It.  p^  for  oyght  olaspett  and  holders  of  iroons  for  my  m'  feld  bedde    •   •  xlid. 

It.  the  XV*  day  of  December  for  ii  pond  candell vid. 

It.  the  XX*  day  of  December  fur  ii  qwere  whytc  papurfor  the  gentlemen 

to  write  uppon riiid. 

It.  p'  for  ii  payr  phowcs  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W».  CanTondysh  agaynet 

Ghrystennias ZTiii//. 

It.  p**  the  xxi^  of  December  fur  a  coplo  say  gyrdells iiii^/. 

It.  ]>^  for  une  Isope  Fabulld iiiii/. 

It.  \t*  to  my  oste  Hyll  for  iiii  wckes  bord  uf  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W». 

Cavcndysh,  and  ther  s'vaunt,  endyng  the  xx*  day  of  November  .   .  Iiii«.   uiul. 

It.  fur  quarto rydge  in  peiinc  and  ynke,  bromo  and  byrche xid. 

It.  p^  tlie  XX' of  JuDuaric  for  ii  pond  candell y\d. 

It.  p#  the  xxvii'  day  of  Januario  for  ii  payr  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and 

M'.  W".  Oavendysh xvi»/. 

It.  p**  the  same  day  for  one  qwere  whytc  paper muf. 

It.  p^  the  XV*  day  of  Februarie  for  one  pond  candell iiir/. 

It.  \r*  fur  di.  einc  [half  an  ell]  fyne  hoi  land  to  mend  the  gentlemen  sherts  w*  xiiJ. 

It.  for  di.  elne  cour:>u  Holland  to  bo  lyning  fur  ther  ooUcrs ixd. 

It.  for  the  woman's  paynes  in  doyng  the  same  eyght  sherts xiiJ. 

It.  the  xi*  day  of  M'cbe  p'  fur  ii  qwere  whyte  paper vd. 

It.  the  xx<  day  uf  M'che  for  one  pond  candell rid. 

It.  p**  fur  neldcs  [probably  needles] ob. 

It.  p"*  for  ii  payr  knytto  hose  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  Cavendj-sh    .  xxrf. 

It.  p'*  for  ii  payr  of  showes  agaynst  Ester  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W". 

Cavendysh xrid. 

It.  for  ii  duss.  threde  jK^ynts  for  them \id. 

It.  p"*  the  last  day  of  M'che  forquarterydge,  viz.  byrche,  brome,  and  ynke  \id. 

It  p^  for  tewe  duss.  black  sylk  bottuns  for  mending  the  doublctts  .   •   .  xid. 

It.  p''  the  XX*  day  of  Apryll  for  mcndyng  both  ther  showes ind. 

It.  p**  the  fyrst  day  of  May  for  whyte  thredo  and  blak id. 

It.  p^  the  xviii*  of  3fay  for  ii  payr  showes  agaynst  Wytsontyde  for  M'. 

Henry  and  M'.  W" xvii«/. 

It.  p*^  the  vi^  day  of  June  for  sawlyng  of  one  of  M'.  Henry's  showes    .  iiiiV. 

It.  p*^  for  one  qwere  whyte  ]>apur  the  xii' uf  June Hid. 

It.  p**  the  xxiii'  uf  June  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  ther  quartorrydge, 

viz.  byrch,  brome,  and  potaticio,  also  lyght xd. 

It.  p<^  to  my  oste  Hyll,  for  one  quarter  uomens  endyng  the  xxii**  of  May  xiii«.  Wild. 

It.  p^  for  my  lytul  masters  washcng  for  the  same  quarter ii«.  iiiif/. 

It.  p**  to  the  bursers  of  Eyton  College  for  one  quarter  bord  dew  at  the 

anunciatiun  of  our  Lady  last iii^<.  xil». 

It.  p*  for  one  gyrdell  to  M'.  W".  Cavendysh  the  iiii*  of  Julye    ....  iii'/. 

It.  for  mendyng  both  their  showes ii'/. 

It.  p**  for  ii  payr  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  his  brother  the 

xxvi*  of  Julye xrid. 

It.  p*  for  a  Tullies  Attycum  for  M'.  W" iii*/. 

It.  p^  for  one  quere  whyte  papur iiii«/- 

It.  p'  the  xxviii*  of  September  for  one  lb.  candell ii<f.  06. 

It.  p^  for  ii  payr  uf  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  his  brother  at 

Mychalmas xv\d. 

It.  for  ther  quartcrydge  in  pcnne,  ynke,  byrche,  and  brome rid. 

It.  p**  the  viii  of  October  for  sawling  of  ii  payr  of  my  lytull  maystor's 

shoes xi\d. 

It.  p**  the  XX*  day  of  October  fur  ii  bunches  of  wax  lyghts iti. 

It.  p"*  xxiii  of  November  for  the  bord  of  Ai'.  Henry  and  M'.  W».  and 

ther  man  fur  une  moncth  bonl xxiiii*. 

It.  to  a  carter  to  carry  the  stuff  to  the  wutcrsydc iiiic/. 

It.  to  Frcuchc  of  Wyndsoro  fur  carry ong  the  stuff  to  London   .   •   .    •     vlt. 

£.        «.         d, 

Summa  totalis 

By  your  ladyship  at  Eaton 

By  Mouzsoulc 

Somma  totalis  of  all  the  whol  payments  .•••.. 
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SciEKCE  AKD  Reuoion.  A  Sormon  deliverod  in  Albany  during  tlio  session 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  hy  Mark  UopkiDK, 
D.  P.     Albany.     1856.     52  pages. 

Reugiocs  Beabings  of  Man's  Creation.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  Al- 
bany during  the  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdeace,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    35  pages. 

Relations  op  Science  and  Religion.  A  Discourse  deliverod  in  Albany 
during  the  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advana^mont  of  Scioner, 
by  Rt  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Albany.     1856.    30  pages. 

H.\Ni>S:  Brain:  Heart.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Ma.si<.  Oiaritable 
Mechanics  Association,  on  occasion  of  the  Eighth  Exhibition,  iSept  24,  1 85<i, 
by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.    Boston,     1856.     35  pages. 

Truancy  and  Absenteeism.  A  Special  Report  of  the  CommL«?iiocer  of 
Public  Schools  on  Truancy  and  Absenteeism  in  Rhode  Island,  made  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  May  session.  Providence,  1856.     28  pngefu 

Liberal  Education.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Union  Liter  r>'  and 
Philalethean  Societies  of  Hanover  College,  at  the  Annual  t-ommencement,  Au- 
gust, 1856,  by  James  C.  Moffat.    Philadelphia.     1857.     24  pages. 
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A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  CoUeye^  London^  introductory  to  (lie  Session  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws.  By  Duvid  Miisson,  Professor  of  Litcraure,  Uni* 
vcraity  College,  Loudon. 

Scoj^e  of  ikiiuxUion. — Tlie  busluess  of  education,  in  ita  widest  sense,  is  co-ex- 
tunsive  with  a  man's  life :  tliat  it  begins  with  the  lirst  moment  of  life,  and  ends 
with  the  last;  and,  that  it  goes  on  ni:>t  alone  in  buildings  like  that  in  which  wo 
arc  now  assembled,  but  in  every  combination  of  phux',  company,  and  circum- 
8tana>,  in  which  a  man  may  voluntarily  station  hhuself,  or  into  which  ho  may 
bo  casually  thrust. 

I  i^ill  here  understand  education  as  a  process  extending  only  over  tliat  pre- 
paratory period  of  hfo  whicli,  with  young  men,  may  be  sup])03ed  to  close  about 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-fiftli  year.  And,  1  will  also  understand  the  word  as  re- 
ferring cliiofly  to  those  means,  whether  orgiUiizcd  or  casual,  by  which,  during 
that  period  of  life,  knowledge  is  ac<|uired  and  accumulated. 

Tlte  School  of  tJm  Family. — ^Tlic  first  8<rhool  in  which  a  man  is  bound  to  learn, 
and  in  which  every  man  does,  in  spite  of  hunaelfj  learn  more  or  less,  is  the 
scliool  of  his  own  imcestry,  parentage,  and  kindred.  There  is  no  man,  however 
strong  his  chanicttir,  and  however  migratory  his  hfe,  in  whose  mature  manner 
of  thought  there  are  not  tnices  of  impressions  produced  on  him  by  the  family 
faces  amid  wliich  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  the  family  joys  or  griefs  with  which 
his  childhood  laughed  or  sobbed,  the  family  Rtoric>s  and  traditions  to  which  his 
cliildliood  listened.  Uappy  they  to  whom  this  has  been  a  kindly  school ;  tlio 
homes  of  whoso  inCincy  have  been  homes  of  peace,  order,  and  courtesy ;  over 
whoso  ojirly  years  just  fatherly  authority  and  careful  motherly  gentleness  have 
watched ;  in  whoso  experience  there  has  been  no  contradiction  between  the 
sense  of  right  and  the  ties  of  blood ;  and  who  can  look  back  upon  progenitors^ 
remembered  for  probity,  courage,  and  good  citizensliip,  and  round  among  living 
kinsmen  well  placed  and  well  respected  in  the  world.  This  is  not  the  common 
notion  of  pedigree.  That  man  were,  indeed,  little  better  than  a  liar  who,  count- 
ing high  historic  names  among  his  ancestors,  should  pretend  to  be  careless  of 
the  fact ;  but,  the  kind  of  pedigreo  of  which  wo  speak  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
humblest  lineage  of  the  land ;  and,  at  this  hour,  over  broad  Britain,  there  are^ 
as  we  all  know,  famihes  neither  rich  nor  noble,  to  have  sprung  from  which,  and 
to  have  been  nursed  on  their  unrecorded  fireside  legends,  would,  for  the  purposes 
of  real  outfit  in  life,  bo  bettor  tlian  to  have  been  bom  in  a  castlo  and  had  the 
blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  even  those, — and 
they  aro  many, — ^to  whom  this  school  of  family  and  kindred  has  bocn  a  hard 
school,  may  there,  also,  have  received  many  a  powerful  and  useful  lesson.  Men 
do  learn  very  variously ;  and  there  is  an  education  of  revolt  and  reaction,  as  well 
as  of  acquiescence  and  imitation.  The  training  received  in  the  school  of  family 
tind  kindred  may  not  have  been  a  genial  or  promising  one;  it  may  not  be  from 
the  past  in  his  own  lineage  that  one  can  derive  any  direct  stunulus  or  inspira- 
tion ;  tho  homo  of  the  early  education  may  have  been  ono  of  penury,  chill,  and 
contention;  a  veritable  picture  of  a  household,  with  its  household  gods  broken; 
and  yet)  even  so,  tho  culture  may  have  been  great  and  varied, — albeit,  some- 
times, a  cultoro  of  strength  at  the  expense  of  symmetry. 

The  School  of  LocaUty. — ^I  have  always  felt  disposed  to  attach  a  pecxdiar 
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reverence  and  a  peculiar  sense  of  value  to  tliat  arrangement,  institution,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  common  to  most  societies,  which  wo  in  Great 
Britain  designate  by  the  term  neighborhood  or  parish.  Tliat  every  man  should 
be  related,  and  should  feel  himself  related,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  that  tract 
of  earth  which  ho  is  taugiit  to  regard  as  his  parijsh,  the  assigned  local  scene  of 
his  habitation  and  activity  on  this  side  the  grave,  seems  to  me  a  natural  and 
beautiful  arrangement,  which  our  political  system  would  do  well  to  respect,  use, 
and  consecrate.  The  limits  of  this  smallest  and  most  natural  of  territorial 
divisions  may  be  variously  defined.  You  may  figure  a  parish  a.s  a  tract  of  earth 
containing  and  supporting  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ideal  of  a  ninU  parish ; 
or,  you  may  figure  it  as  a  tract  of  earth  uudcriying  the  sound  of  a  pju-ticular 
church-bell.  That  this  smallest  of  territorial  divisions  should  merge  and  fit  into 
larger  and  still  larger  divisions, — the  district,  the  county,  and  so  on, — ^is  also 
necessary'  and  natural ;  but,  that  a  man's  closest  relations  ought  to  be  with  his 
own  parish  and  neighborhood,  tliat  it  is  with  the  natural  and  social  phenomena 
lying  around  liim  on  this  piece  of  earth  that  he  is  bound  primarily  to  make  him- 
self acquainted,  and  that  all  the  elementary  requirements  of  his  life  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  apparatus  there  set  up,  seems  to  me  sound  doctrine.  For  a  man 
not  to  be  so  locally  related  during  at  least  a  portion  of  his  life, — for  a  man  to  be 
shifting  about  in  his  youth  fi-om  place  to  place,  not  remaining  long  enough  in  any 
to  root  his  afilKJtions  among  its  objects  and  details, — seems  to  mo  a  misfortune. 
I'n  point  of  fact,  however,  few  are  in  this  predicament.  Removal  fix)m  one's 
native  place  is  common  enough,  and  is  becoming  more  common ;  but,  almost  all, — 
including  even  those  exceptional  persons  who,  having  been  bom  at  sea,  are  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  parish  of  Stepney, — are  located,  during  some  part  of  their 
lives,  in  some  one  district,  with  the  whole  aspect  and  ciriiumstance  of  which  they 
become  familiar,  and  which  they  learn  to  regard  as  native  ground.  Now,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  there  is  no  district,  no  patch  of  the  habitable  earth,  in 
which  a  man  can  be  placed  and  bred,  but  there  are  within  tliat  spot  the  materials 
and  inducements  toward  a  very  considerable  natural  education.  Nay,  more, 
there  is,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes,  no  one  district  in  the  natural  and 
artiticiaPdrcimistanco  of  which  there  is  not  a  tolerable  representation  and  epi- 
tome of  all  tliat  is  general  and  fundamental  in  nature  and  hfe  everywhere.  Take 
Great  Britain  itself.  Every  British  parish  has  its  mineralogy ;  every  British 
parish  has  its  geology ;  every  British  parish  has  its  botany ;  every  British  parish 
has  its  zoology ;  every  British  parish  has  its  rains,  its  storms,  its  streams,  and, 
consequently,  its  meteorology  and  hydrology;  every  British  parish  lias  its 
wonders  of  nature  and  art,  impressive  on  tlie  local  imagination,  and,  in  some 
cased,  actually  exerting  a  physical  influenco  over  the  local  ner\'o ;  and,  though 
these  objects  and  wonders  vary  immensely,  though  in  one  parish  geological 
circumstanco  may  predominate,  in  another  botanical,  and  in  a  third  hydrological 
or  arcliitectural;  though  in  one  the  local  wonder  may  be  a  marsh,  in  another  a 
rocky  cavern,  and  in  a  third  an  old  fort  or  a  bit  of  Roman  wall ;  yet,  in  each 
there  is  a  sufficient  touch  of  what  is  generic  in  alL  Over  every  British  parish,  at 
least  when  night  comes,  there  hangs, — splendid  imago  of  our  identity  at  the 
highest, — tho  same  nocturnal  glory,  a  sapphire  concave  of  neariy  the  same  stars. 
D^oend  to  tho  life  and  living  circumstanco  of  tho  community,  and  it  is  still  the 
lame.  There  is  no  British  parish  in  which  all  tho  essential  processes,  passions, 
tnd  social  ongoings  of  British  humanity,  fit>m  tho  chaflbring  of  tho  market-place 
Qp  to  madness  and  murderous  revenge,  are  not  proportionately  illustrated  and 
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epitomised  There  is  no  British  parish  that  has  not  its  gossip,  its  humors,  its 
customs,  its  oracular  and  remarkable  individuals,  its  oddities  and  whimsicalities, 
all  of  which  can  bo  made  objects  of  study.  Finally,  there  is  no  British  parish 
that  has  not  its  traditions,  its  legends,  and  histories,  connecting  the  generation 
present  upon  it  with  the  world  of  tlie  antique.  And,  with  some  modification, 
it  is  the  same,  if,  passing  the  limits  of  Britain,  we  extend  our  view  to  foreign 
lands  and  climes.  The  circumstance,  physical,  artificial,  social  and  historical,  of 
a  district  in  Italy  or  in  iSpain,  is  largely  different  from  the  corresponding  circum- 
stance of  a  district  in  Britain ;  much  more  so  the  circumstance  of  a  district  in 
South  America  or  Tlindostan ;  and  yot,  gonerically,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
common,  that,  after  all  a  person  educated  in  the  midst  of  Itahan  or  Spanish 
circumstance,  has  about  the  Fame  stock  of  fundamental  notions  of  things  as  an 
Englislunan  has,  and  that  a  Hindoo  jest  will  pass  current  in  Middlesex.  Every 
man,  then,  leanis  a  vast  deal, — a  large  proportion  of  our  surest  knowledge  is 
derived, — from  this  education  which  we  all  have,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the 
school  of  native  local  circumstance.  It  appears  to  mo  that,  in  our  educational 
tlieories,  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this.  It  appears  to  me  that,  among  all 
our  schemes  of  educational  reform,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  would  be  one  for 
the  organization  and  systematic  development  of  tliis  education  of  local  circum- 
stance, which  is,  at  any  rate,  cverj'^where  going  on.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
theory  of  the  "  teaching  of  common  things."  Every  child  bom  in  a  parish  and 
resident  in  it,  ought  to  have,  as  his  intellectual  outfit  in  hfe,  a  tolerably  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  concrete  facts  of  nature  and  life  presented  by  that  parish; 
and,  in  every  parish,  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic  means  for  accomplisliing  this 
object.  Every  child  ought  to  carry  with  him  into  life,  as  a  little  encyclopaedia, 
a  stock  of  facts  and  pictures  collected  from  the  scene  of  his  earliest  habitations 
and  associations;  ought  to  bo  funiliar  with  that  miscellany  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial circumstance  which  first  solicited  his  observation  in  the  locality  where  he 
was  brought  up ;  from  its  minerals,  and  wild  i)lant5,  and  birds,  and  molluscs,  up 
to  its  manuflicturcs,  its  economics,  its  privileges  and  by-laws,  and  its  local  mytho- 
logy or  legends.  A  reformed  system  of  parochial  education  ought  to  take  this 
in  charge,  and  to  secure  to  the  young  some  instruction  in  local  natural  history, 
local  antiquities,  local  manufactures  and  economics,  and  local  histitutions  and 
customs.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic  means  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  we  see  that  everywhere  healthy  boys  do,  by  their  own  locomotion 
and  inquisitiveness,  contrive  to  acquire  a  stock  of  concrete  local  fact  and  imagery. 
Wo  see  them  roaming  over  the  circle  of  their  neighborhoods,  singly  and  in  bands, 
ascending  hills,  clhnbmg  trees  and  precipices,  peeping  into  foundries,  workshops^ 
and  police  oflQces,  peering,  in  short,  into  every  thing  open  or  forbidden  to  them, 
and,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  pursuing  knowledge  under  difiScuIt- 
ies.  And,  here,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  constitutional  diflerence  and  tlie  dif- 
ference of  family  schooling,  is  another  source  of  the  intellectual  diversity  we 
find  among  grown-up  men.  The  education  of  local  circum.stance,  as  we  have 
said,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  narrow  education ;  all  that  is  general  and 
essential  overj'whero,  whether  as  respects  the  main  facts  of  nature  or  the  habits 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  repeated  in  miniature  in  every  spot  Kant 
never  slept  out  of  Konigsberg;  and  Socrates  never  wished  to  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  Athens.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  difference  of  local  educating  circum- 
stance is  one  of  the  causes  of  difference  of  intellectual  taste  and  style  in  mature 
life.    No  two  districts  or  parishes  are  precisely  alike  in  their  sogg<e8tion8  and 
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intellectual  indocements.  Some  localities,  as  wo  have  said,  allure  to  geology, 
others  to  botany,  others  to  fondness  for  landscape  and  color,  others  to  mechanics 
and  engineering,  others  to  archaeology  and  historical  lore.  Of  those  supposed 
three  hundred  youths,  for  example,— even  omitting  such  of  them  as  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  abroad,  amid  scenes,  and  a  vegetation,  and  costumes,  and 
soBtoms,  aye,  and  under  constellations  dilTerent  from  our  ovm, — hardly  any  two 
of  the  British-bom  would  be  found  trading  intellectually,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
same  stock  of  recollected  facts  and  images.  Some  might  have  been  bom  on  the 
seorcoast,  and  the  images  most  familiar  to  their  memories  would  be  those  of  rocks, 
and  shingle,  and  a  breaking  surfj  and  brown  fishing  boats,  and  gulls  dipping  in 
the  waves,  and  heavy  clouds  gathering  for  a  storm. 

**  I  M«  a  wretched  isle,  that  ghost-like  stands. 
Wrapt  in  its  mist-shroud  in  the  wintry  main ; 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed  lands, 
O'er  which  a  crow  flies  heavy  iu  the  rain." 

Others  might  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  sweet  pastoral  districts,  and  tho  images 
DQOSt  kindly  to  their  fancy  would  bo  those  of  still  green  valleys,  and  little 
streams  flowing  through  them,  and  flocks,  led  by  tinkling  sheep-bells,  cropping 
the  uplands.  Others  might  1)0  natives  of  rich  English  wheat  flats;  others  of 
barren  tracts  of  hill  and  torrent.  Some  might  have  been  bom  in  provincial 
towns,  where  the  kinds  of  circumstance  peculiar  to  street-life  would  preponderate 
over  the  purely  agricultural  or  rural ;  others  might  be  denizens  of  tho  great 
metropolis  itself  with  \U  endless  extent  of  shops,  warehouses,  wliarvcs,  churches, 
and  chimneys.  In  large  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  London,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  &ct  to  be  noted  is  tho  infinite  preponderance  of  artificial  and  social  circum- 
stance over  that  of  natural  landscape,  and  its  infinitely  close  intcrtexture.  Tho 
spontaneous  education  there,  accordingly,  is  chiefly  in  what  is  socially  various, 
CQiious,  highly  developed,  comic,  and  characteristic.  So  strong,  however,  is  the 
instinct  of  local  attachment,  that  natives  of  London  do  contract  an  affection  Tor 
their  own  parishes  and  neighborhoods,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  details 
and  humors,  over  and  above  their  general  regard  for  those  objects  which  claim 
the  common  worship  of  all  In  short,  however  we  tum  tho  matter  over,  we 
still  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  substantial  education  of  every  one 
consists  of  this  unconscious  and  inevitable  education  of  local  circumstance ;  and 
that,  in  fiict,  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which  we  all  trade  intellectually 
during  life  is  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery  whicli  our  senses  have 
taken  in  busQy  and  imperceptibly  amid  the  scones  of  their  first  exercise.  In  the 
lives  of  most  men  who  have  become  eminent,  whether  in  speculative  science  or 
in  imaginative  literature,  a  tinge  of  characteristic  local  color  may  be  traced  to 
the  lost  Adam  Smith  meditated  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  on  the  sands  of  a 
Rrip  of  Fifcshire  sea^coast,  and  drew  tho  instances  which  suggested  tho  doctrines 
of  that  work  to  his  own  mind,  and  by  which  he  expounded  them  to  others,  fh)m 
the  potty  circumstance  of  a  small  fishing  and  weaving  community  close  by.  A  nd, 
in  Shakspeare  himself)  widely  as  his  imagination  ranged,  it  will  be  found  that, 
in  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  at  least,  large  use  is  made  of  the  native 
orcomstance  of  his  woody  Warwickshire,  with  its  elms,  its  willows,  its  crow- 
flowoTi,  daisies,  and  long-purples.  However  migratory  a  man  has  been,  and 
however  thickly,  by  his  migrations,  he  may  have  covered  tho  tablets  of  his 
nemoiy  with  suoocssive  coatings  of  imagery,  there  are  limes  when,  as  ho  shuts 
Ui  ejei^  all  theae  aeem  washed  away,  and  tlic  original  photographs  of  his  early 
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years, — ^the  liill,  the  moor,  the  village  spire,  the  very  turn  of  the  road  where  he 
met  the  solitary  horseman, — start  out  fresh  as  ever.  Nay,  more,  it  will  be 
found,  (and  tliis  Is  a  fact  of  which  Hartley  and  his  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas  have  never  made  any  tiling  to  the  purpose,)  that  perpetually,  underneath 
our  formal  processes  of  thinking,  apparently  independent  of  these  processes,  and 
yet  somehow  phiying  into  them  and  qualifying  them,  there  is  passing  tlu*ough 
our  minds  a  series  of  such  unbidden  reappearing  photographs,  a  flow  of  such 
recollected  imagery. 

The  School  of  Travel^  Books  and  Friencbhip. — Under  the  head  of  the  education 
of  travel  I  include,  as  you  may  guess,  all  that  comes  of  migration  or  change  of 
residence ;  and  my  remarks  under  the  former  head  will  have  enabled  you  to  see 
that  all  this,  miportant  and  varied  as  it  may  seem,  consists  simply  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  field  of  observed  fact  and  circumstance.  All  the  celebrated  eflects 
of  travel,  purely  as  such,  in  enlarging  tlie  mmd,  breaking  dovra  prejudice,  and 
what  not,  will  bo  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  this.  If  I  pcuss  now  to  the 
education  o£  hooks,  here  also  I  find  that  the  same  phrase, — extension  of  tlie  field 
of  circumstance, — answers  to  a  good  deal  of  what  this  education  accomplLshes. 
Books  are  travel,  so  to  speak,  reversed ;  they  bring  supplies  of  otherwise  inac- 
cessible fact  and  imagery  to  the  feet  of  the  reader.  Books,  too,  have  tlus 
a<i vantage  over  travel,  that  tliey  convey  information  from  remote  tim(.?s  as  well 
as  from  distant  places.  "If  the  invention  of  the  ship,"  says  Bacon,  "was 
thought  so  noble,  which  carrietli  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and 
cousociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  particij^ation  of  their  fruits,  how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other  I  "  In  these  words,  however,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
education  of  books  con.sista  not  alone  in  the  mere  extension  of  the  field  of  the 
concrete.  Books  admit  us  to  the  accumulated  past  thought,  as  well  as  to  the 
accumulated  past  fact  and  incident  of  the  human  race ;  and,  though  much  of 
that  thought, — as,  for  example,  what  comes  to  us  in  poetry, — consists  but  of  a 
new  form  of  concrete,  (the  concrete  of  the  fantastic  or  ideal,)  yet  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  consists  of  something  totally  different, — abstract  or  generalized 
science.  It  is  in  the  school  of  books,  more  particularly,  that  that  great  step  in 
education  takes  place, — the  translation  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  the 
organization  of  mere  fact  and  imagery  into  science.  It  is  in  conversation  with 
books,  more  particularly,  tliat  one  first  sees  unfolded,  one  by  one,  that  splendid 
roll  of  the  so-called  sciences, — ^mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  moral  science,  and  pohtics,  with  all  then:  attached  sciences  and  sub- 
divisions,— in  which  the  aggregate  thought  of  the  human  race  on  all  subjects 
has  been  systematized;  and  that  one  first  sees  all  knowledge  laid  out  into 
certain  great  orders  of  ideas,  any  one  of  which  will  furnish  occupation  for  a  life. 
This  great  function,  we  say,  peculiarly  belongs  to  books.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  education  of  friendship  f  In  what  does  this  consist,  and  what  does  it 
peculiarly  achieve  ?  It  consists,  evidently,  in  all  that  can  result,  in  the  way  of 
culture,  fi*om  a  closer  relation  than  ordinary  with  certain  selected  individuals  out 
of  the  throng  through  which  one  passes  in  the  course  of  one's  life.  It  is  given 
to  every  one  to  form  such  close  sentimental  relations  with  perhaps  six  or  seven 
individuals  in  the  course  of  the  early  period  of  life ;  and  these  relationships,— 
&r  easier  at  this  time  of  life  than  afterward, — are  among  the  most  powerful 
educating  influences  to  which  youth  can  be  subjected.     Friendship  educates 
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mainly  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  educates  by  dispodng  and  enabling 
one  to  make  certain  individual  spocimeDs  of  human  character^  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  them,  objects  of  more  Bcrious  and  minute  study  than  is  bestowed 
on  men  at  large ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  takes  a  man  out  of  his  own  person- 
ality, and  doubles,  triples,  or  quintuples  his  natural  powers  of  insight^  by  com- 
pelling him  to  look  at  nature  and  life  tlirough  the  eyes  of  others,  each  of  whom 
is,  for  the  time  being,  another  self  This  second  function  of  friendship,  as  an 
influence  of  intellectual  culture,  is  by  far  the  most  important  There  are,  of 
course,  various  degrees  of  friendship,  and  various  exercises  of  it  in  the  same 
degree.  There  is  fnendship  with  equals,  friendahip  with  inferiors,  and  friend- 
ship ^-itli  superiors.  Of  all  forms  of  fnendship  in  youth,  by  far  the  most  effoct- 
ive,  as  a  means  of  education,  is  tliat  species  of  enthusiastic  veneration  which 
young  men  of  loyal  and  well-conditioned  minds  are  apt  to  contract  for  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  within  their  own  circles.  The  educating  effect  of  such  an 
attachment  is  prodigioiLs;  and  happy  the  youth  who  forms  one.  "We  all  know 
the  ad\ice  given  to  young  men  to  *•  think  for  themselves ; "  and  there  is  sense 
and  soundness  in  that  a«lvice ;  but,  if  I  were  to  select  what  I  account  perhaps 
the  most  fortunate  thing  that  can  befall  a  young  man  during  the  early  period  of 
his  life, — the  most  fortunate,  too,  in  the  end,  for  his  intellectual  independence, — 
it  would  bo  his  being  voluntarily  subjected,  for  a  time,  to  some  powerful  intel- 
lectual tyranny. 

Book  Education, — All  our  schools,  all  our  colleges,  all  our  Ubraries,  almost 
every  thing,  in  fact,  that  we  recognize  as  an  educational  institution,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  recently  founded  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  practical 
art,  are  but  a  machinery  for  fur\\'arding  what  may  bo  called  book  education. 
Here,  however,  we  must  make  a  distuiction.  This  extensive  machinery  of 
book  education,  which  is  set  up  amongst  as,  consists  of  two  portions.  One 
portion  has  for  its  object  simply  the  effective  teaching  of  the  art  of  reading, 
with  its  usual  adjuncts ;  another  has  for  its  object  the  guidance  of  the  community 
in  the  nae  of  that  art  when  it  has  been  acquired.  Let  us  say  that  tlio  first 
function  is  performed  by  the  schools  of  tho  count  rj',  and  that  the  second  ia 
reserved  for  tho  ccttegts  of  the  country.  This  does  not  exactly  accord  with  tho 
fSict,  many  of  our  so-callcKi  schools  going  far  Ixjyond  the  mere  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  undertaking  part  of  tho  duty  wo  have  assigned  to  colleges; 
and,  many  of  our  so-called  colleges,  alas  I  having  devolved  upon  them  too  much 
of  the  proper  drudgery  of  scliools. 

Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write  perfectly,  and  tho  rest,  generally  speaking,  is 
in  his  own  power.  Ho  is  no  longer  a  Helot ;  you  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  franchise  of  books.  With  this  possession,  and  with  such  access  as  he 
may  have  to  libraries,  he  may  be  any  thing  he  pleases  and  has  fiiculty  for.  By 
reading  in  one  direction,  he  may  make  himself  a  mathematician ;  by  reading  in 
another,  he  may  becomo  an  adept  in  poUtical  economy ;  by  reading  in  many  he 
may  become  a  variously  cultured  man.  The  accomplishment  of  perfect  and  eaqr 
reading  in  one's  own  language  is,  after  all,  tho  grand  distinction  between  the 
educated  and  tho  non-educated.  Tliero  are,  indeed,  degrees  and  differences 
UDong  those  above  this  line;  but,  between  those  above  it  and  those  below  it 

there  is  a  great  g^. 

S^f  Education. — Once  m  possession  of  the  francluse  of  books,  a  man,  as  we 
have  siud,  has,  generally  speaking,  the  rest  in  his  own  power.  There  is  no  limit 
to  wbat^  with  talent  and  perseverance,  he  may  attain.    Ho  may  become  a 
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dasaical  scholar  and  a  linguist ;  or,  ho  may  grow  eminent  in  speculation  and  the 
Bciencos.  Wo  have  instances  in  abundanco  of  such  pcrscvoranco ;  and  we  hare 
a  name  for  those  who  so  distinguish  themselves.  A  person  who,  availing  him- 
self  of  the  spontaneous  means  of  education  aObrded  by  the  other  great  school^ 
which  we  liavo  enumerated, — the  school  of  family,  tlie  school  of  native  local 
circumstance,  the  school  of  travel,  and  the  school  of  friendship,  and  having,  alsa 
somehow  or  other,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of  books,— conduct* 
the  rest  of  his  book  education  himself,  and  conducts  it  so  successfully  an  to 
become  eminent,  is  called  a  self-educated  man.  Society  oflen  distinguishes 
between  self-educated  men  and  men  who  are  college-bred, — that  is,  who  hav«* 
not  only  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  plain  schools,  but  have  had  the  bene- 
fit, for  a  certain  period  of  their  more  advanced  youth,  of  that  higher  pedagogic 
apparatus  wliich  directs  and  83'stematizes  reading,  and,  to  some  extent,  Bup>er- 
sedes  its  use  by  imparting  its  results  in  an  oral  form.  Now,  the  question  has 
been  niised,  whether  this  higher  pwlagogic  apparatu}?, — whether  college's,  in 
foct, — are  really  of  so  much  use  as  has  been  fancied ;  and,  whether  it  would  not 
bo  enough  if)  in  these  days,  pedagogy  were  to  stop  at  the  first  stage, — that  of 
thorouglily  teaching  the  nieolianiwil  art  of  reading, — and  were  then  to  turn  thi' 
youth  of  a  community  so  instructed  loose  upon  the  libraries  and  the  miscellane- 
ous teaching  of  life.  Tlila  (jucstion  is  gaining  ground,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason.  Of  the  men  of  our  own  day  who  arc  eminent  in  station,  inliuential  in 
society,  and  distinguished  in  art,  science,  and  letters,  there  are  many  who  havi* 
not  rcciMved  what  is  genendly  called  an  academic  education.  I  have  only  to 
glance  round  among  those  who  are  at  present  com?picuous  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  British  literature,  and  I  find  not  a  few  who  never  studied  in  any  imiversity. 
And  so,  if  I  look  back  upon  the  past.  The  very  king,  the  unapproacliabic 
monarch  of  our  literature  was  a  "Warwickshire  man,  who  had  little  Latin,  hws 
Greek,  and,  perhaps,  no  mathematics.  True,  the  larger  number  of  those  ex- 
amples of  intellectual  eminence  attained  without  academic  education,  would  be 
fbund  to  bo  not  properly  self-educated  men,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  using  tho  term,  but,  to  some  extent,  college-bred.  Over  Great  Britain,  and 
in  England  in  particular,  there  are  hundreds  of  public  schools  and  private  8(*mi- 
naries  which  do,  though  not  to  the  same  length  as  the  great  universities,  perfonn 
the  functions,  as  we  have  defined  them,  of  colleges ;  and,  it  is  in  these  that  by 
fiir  tho  largest  proportion  of  young  men,  even  of  well-circumstanced  families, 
are  educated.  Shakspeare  was  taught  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town, 
whore  the  boys  at  this  day  wear  square  academic  caps,  whatever  they  did  in  his: 
80  that  tlie  proper  measure  of  Shakspeare's  education,  oven  scholastically,  is  that 
ho  was  carried  as  far  on  by  the  pedagogy  of  his  tune  as  at  least  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps  tho  number  of  self-educated  prodigiee,  in 
the  present  restricted  sense  of  tho  term,  is  not  so  great  as  supposed.  Still,  there 
are  examples  of  eminent  men,  self-educated  even  in  this  extreme  sense  of  the 
term ;  that  is,  of  men  who,  having  received  absolutely  nothing  from  formal 
V^^&^  ^u^  the  plain  faculty  of  reading  and  writing,  if  always  that,  have 
acquired  all  their  subsequent  book  education  privately  for  themselves. 

Educaiional  office  of  Colleges, — ^The  question  simply  is  whether,  when  a  com- 
munity has,  by  one  set  of  educational  apparatus  called  schools,  put  its  young 
men  in  possession  of  that  faculty  of  reading  and  taste  for  the  same,  wliich  are 
the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  books,  it  may  then  leave  them  to 
their  own  private  peraovoranoe,  according  to  their  incUnations  and  opportnnitief ; 
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or,  whether  finer  rc-sultd  may  not  l>e  attained  ])>•  handing  them  over,  at  this  point, 
to  another  and  a  higher  kind  of  c*duoatioual  a])paratuj,  called  college^  which 
will  take  charge  of  them  a  few  years  longer,  nsaiat  them  in  their  finst  inroada 
upon  the  vast  mass  of  thought  and  knowledge  accnmulated  in  books,  and,  in 
part,  supersede  and  supplement  tliat  metliod  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  oral 
instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  colleges  fulfill  this  un[)ortant  function,  that  they  guar- 
antee to  society  a  certain  amount  of  competency  in  certain  ])rofession8,  in  which 
previously  gtianmteed  competency  is  necessary.  Tlie  professions  moat  ostensibly 
in  this  predicament  are  those  of  law,  theolog}',  and  me<licine :  but,  there  are 
numberless  other  professions  for  the  eflSciency  and  respectability  of  which  a 
certain  amoimt  of  attested  g»?neral  acquirement,  as  well  as  of  speci;d  professional 
training,  in  those  wlio  engage  in  them,  is  absolutely  nHjuisite.  This  function  of 
insuring  society  against  the  intrusion  of  quacks  and  ignorant  prt'tcnders  into 
impcirtant  professions,  is  performed,  as  well  as  it  adnuts  of  l>eing  performed,  by 
colleges.  Before  a  man  cjm  legally  practice  medicine,  for  example,  it  is  required 
itat  he  sliall  have  attended  courses  of  lectures,  not  only  in  what  appertains  to 
!iii>dical  science  but  also  in  those  general  subjects  which  ent(>r,  uito  a  hberal 
e<lueation.  And  so,  in  various  ways,  and  under  various  forms  of  regulation, 
villi  other  professions. 

It  is  not  only  with  a  view  to  professional  qualification  that  periK>ns  arc  the 
Wiilt  for  being  detained,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  places  where  knowledge 
i>  svatematically  a*lministered-  Indolence,  love  of  amusement,  preference  for 
the  ]ilea,^ant,  the  trivial,  and  the  immediate,  over  what  is  important,  substantial 
aad  lasting,  are  besetting  sins  even  in  manhood,  but  in  youth  they  are  especially 
ratural.  If  a  body  of  young  men,  fresh  from  school,  were  turned  loose  upon 
tho  huge  library  of  printed  literature,  to  find  their  way  into  it  and  through  it  as 
they  liked,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  would  prove  insatiable  readers ;  but,  it  is 
questionable  whether  many  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  would  choose  the 
riplit  dirtc'tions.  or  would  pursue  their  reading  beyond  that  p<.)int  where  toil  and 
j>aii<uce  began  to  be  re-cjuisite.  But,  what  is  clearly  wanted  is  a  kind  of  intel- 
iL-ctUid  generalship,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  sliall  muster  youth  in  front  of  the 
niajj<H-s  of  literature  which  have  to  be  pienxHi  through  and  contiuered ;  drill 
tliLin:  infiwe  a  l)old  spirit  into  them;  ix)int  out  to  them  the  prosier  i)oint3  of 
attack,  the  redoubts  where  glory  is  to  be  won ;  and,  while  leaving  them  as  much 
Sitiiic  as  possible  for  individual  energy  and  inclination,  lead  them  on,  according 
toa]ilaii,  in  regular  order  and  col unm.  Tliis  duty  is  undertaken  by  colleges. 
There  young  men  are  asseni>)led  in  classes,  the  business  of  whi<.'h  has  been 
arranged,  however  impt-rfcctly,  according  to  an  idea  of  the  iK'st  manner  in 
wiiich  knowledge  may  be  piirtiti(ihe(L  Tliey  are  obligi»d  to  be  present  so  many 
hours  a  day  in  the  selec*ted  cla.:««es,  and  there  to  hear  k-ctures  on  various  subjects 
deliberately  read  to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not ;  and  tliu."*,  as  well  as  by  the 
discipline  of  exjuninatious  and  tho  like,  certain  orders  of  ideas  as  well  a.«*  certain 
intellectual  tendencies  are  worked  into  them  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  aA.*quired,  and  which  place  them  at  an  advantage  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
That  I  have  not  exaggerated  this  u.se  of  colleges  I  believe  observation  will 
prove.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  our  first  specuhitive  and  scien- 
tific minds  have  derive<l  the  spc»ci:d  tendencies  which  have  made  their  lives 
famous  from  impukea  communicated  in  colleges.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  found 
that  stricdj  Bclf-cducatcd  men, — of  course  I  except  the  higher  and  more  illustrioua 
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instances,— do  not,  as  a  body,  exliibit  the  same  tonaeity  and  perseverance 
in  pushing  knowledge  to  its  farthest  limits  as  academic  men  of  equal  jHJwer. 
Tlieir  disposition,  in  most  instances,  is  to  bo  content  with  what  I  will  call  proxi- 
mate knowledge, — that  which  lies  about  them  and  can  bo  turned  to  immediate 
account.  It  is  in  current  politics,  in  general  literature,  and  in  popular  matter  of 
thought,  that  they  move  and  have  their  being ;  upon  the  laborious  tracks  of 
abstract  science,  or  difficult  and  extreme  speculation,  they  do  not  so  often  enter. 
Or  ifj  occasionally,  we  do  see  a  self-taught  geologist,  a  self-taught  botanist,  or  a 
self-taught  mathematician,  then,  not  unfrequently,  there  is  an  egotistic  exulta- 
tion over  the  labor  gone  through,  and  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  particu- 
lar science  overtaken  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  There  is 
too  much,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spirit  of  the  private  soldier,  whose  idea  of  the 
field  is  but  the  recollection  of  his  own  movements.  There  are,  I  repeat, 
examples  of  self-oducatod  men  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  be  free  from  these 
&ults.  Still,  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  be  f(jund,  in  the  main,  correct. 
Nay,  abroad  in  society  generally  tiiere  la^  I  believe,  too  much  of  that  spirit  of 
contempt  for  the  higli,  the  profound,  and  the  elaborate,  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tion, which  the  worldly  success  of  half  taught  men  of  good  natural  abilities  is 
calculated  to  foster. 

Even  supposing  tlmt  men  could  map  out  the  field  of  knowledge  for  themselves, 
determine  at  a  glance  into  what  great  orders  of  ideas  the  past  thought  of  the 
human  race  could  be  best  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  spontane- 
ously go  to  work  upon  these  in  tlie  right  spirit,  still,  in  the  detailed  prosecution 
of  anv  study  bv  means  of  books,  assistance  would  be  necessiirv.  Accordiujjlv, 
one  use  of  colleges  is  that  they  direct  antl  systematize  reading.  The  art  of 
recommending  good  books,  and  of  leading  on  from  one  book  to  another,  is  one 
(;f  tlie  most  us'-ful  qualifications  of  a  teaeher,  and  it  may  be  carried  to  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this 
function  of  colleges;  perhaps  we  do  not  suffioiently  attend  to  the  fact  that,  since 
colleges  were  first  inslitutetl,  their  place  in  the  general  system  of  education  has 
beC'U  greatly  changed.  "When  colleges  were  first  institute<l,  books  were  scarce, 
and  difficult  of  access ;  men  were  then  their  own  encyelop;edias ;  and,  every 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Puns  Scotus,  or  other  ornament  of  a  university,  wa.s  bound  to 
be  a  walking  incarnation  of  the  toiurn  srihUe.  TTence,  a  course  of  lectures  in 
tliose  days  was  expected  to  be, — whatever  might  be  its  other  merits, — a  digest 
of  all  accessible  information  on  the  subject  treated.  Now,  however,  that  there 
exist,  on  all  subjects,  books  which  it  is  imposi;ible  for  even  the  best  living 
thinker  wholly  to  supersede,  such  lectures  of  a  mere  digest  and  detiiil  are  out  of 
place ;  rmd,  the  business  of  teachers  is  rather  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupil.s, 
and  to  reserve  their  original  disquisitions  for  tho<5e  points  where  they  can  hope 
to  modify  and  extend  what  has  been  previously  advanced. 
•  Quite  as  much  now  as  in  those  remote  times  when  colleges  were  first  set  up 
in  Europe  they  afford  to  youth  that  highest  of  all  educational  privileges,  the 
chance  of  coming  mto  personal  contact  with  men  either  of  original  speculative 
power  in  their  several  departments,  or  of  unusual  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  kind- 
ling into  zeal  all  that  come  near  them,  and  imparting  life  and  fire  to  all  that 
they  touch.  I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  this  influence  Cfisually 
encountered  in  society;  but,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  colleges  to  concentrate  it 
and  make  it  accessible. 

Finally,  I  believe  there  is  something  in  the  oral  method  of  conveying  knowledge^ 
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whether  after  the  tutorial  or  after  tho  professorial  fashion,  but,  perhaps, 
most  efloctive  in  the  ktter,  which  fits  it  to  i)erfonn  certain  offices  of  instruction 
ikr  better  tlian  tliey  could  be  performed  by  private  communion  with  lxK)ks.  I 
will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  mo  that  tlie 
forms  and  circumstantials  of  oral  teaching  are  sucli  that  any  thing  in  the  sha].>o 
of  a  general  doctrine  or  principle  is  fiir  more  expeditiously  and  imi)rcssively 
ioculcatod,  in  this  mode,  through  the  ear,  than  it  can  usually  be  taken  in  through 
the  eye ;  and  that,  consequently,  any  science,  such  as  political  economy,  the 
proper  teaching  of  which  consists  in  the  slow  infiltration  into  the  minds  of  tlie 
pupils  of  a  series  of  such  general  doctrines,  one  by  one,  as  well  as  those  parts 
of  all  sciences  which  consist  of  massive  single  propositions,  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures  and  examinations.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  precisely  that  function 
of  colleges  which,  after  the  revolution  in  our  eilucational  system,  caused  by  the 
mcrea«5  of  books,  would  still,  at  any  rate,  bo  rt^sorved  for  them. 

ffhe  vi«>ws  of  the  efficiency  of  oral  or  pnifi'ssorial  teaching,  so  feUcitously 
expre.S'se*!  by  Prof  Mjisson  in  tho  above  extnicUs  are  held  by  Prof  Vaughan,  in 
liis  pamphlet  entitled  '^Oj-fvrd  Reform  and  Oxford  Professors.^'] 

The  t\*po  is  a  poor  sulvstitiite  for  the  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of  arous- 
ing, moderating,  and  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except  italics, 
and  this  inoagre  notation  can  not  finely  grjiduate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  tho  heed  which  should  be  spc^cially  and 
ehiefiy  given  to  peculiar  p;issages  and  words.  It  has  no  variety  of  manner  and 
intonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  tho  words  are  to  be  accepted,  or 
what  c^mjianitlve  imjiortanco  is  to  be  attached  to  tliem.  It  has  no  natural 
music  to  take  the  ear,  like  the  human  voice ;  it  carries  with  it  no  human  eye  to 
range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  tho  verge  of  truancy,  and  to  command 
Ilia  intelle<^tual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Half  tlie 
synilM>li3m  (if  a  living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  Ls  committed  to  paper;  and, 
that  synibolipm  is  the  very  means  l)y  which  the  forces  of  tho  hearer's  mind  can 
be  be?t  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The  Iwture,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  delivore«i,  pow^essc'S  all  these  instnmients  to  win,  and  hold,  and  harmonize 
attention ;  and,  above  all,  it  imports  into  the  whole  teaching  a  human  character, 
which  the  jirinted  book  can  never  supply.  Tlio  Professor  is  the  science  or  sub- 
ject vitalized  aud  humanized  in  tho  student's  pre^^cnce.  lie  sees  him  kindlo  into 
his  subject ;  he  sees  reficH.'ted  and  exhibited  in  him,  his  manner,  and  his  earnest- 
nesa,  tho  general  power  of  the  science  to  engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a  human 
intelligence.  His  natural  sympathy  and  admiration  attract  or  impel  his  tastes, 
and  feelings,  and  wishes,  fiir  the  moment,  into  the  same  current  of  feeling;  and, 
his  mind  is  natunilly,  and  rapidly,  and  insensibly  strung  and  attuned  to  the 
strain  of  truth  which  is  oftered  to  him. 

One  peculiarity  and  advantage,  too,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  attends 
a  comprehen.sive  lecture,  which  is  not  shared  by  a  book.  All  who  hear  it,  must 
liear  it  at  the  same  moment ;  it  afi*ects  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  the  same 
time;  it,  therefore,  becomes  straightway  more  or  less  a  topic  of  conversation  or 
conversational  debate,  in  which  the  comparison  and  contribution  of  imj)res8ion8 
tends  to  diftusc,  and,  in  some  degree,  equalize,  the  benefit ;  especially  in  an  aca- 
demical city,  whore  the  dispersetl  audience  quits  the  lecture-room  to  meet  again 
iathe  halls  and  common-rooms  of  tlic  university  within  a  few  hours. 
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1. — Knowledge  in  Potter;  a  view  of  the  produclive  forces  of  modern  woeiet}/. 
By  CiiAKLiuS  Knigut.  Retiaed  and  edited  with  editions  by  David  A. 
Wells,  A.  M.    Jioston  :  Uould  &  Lincoln.  12  mo.  pp.  503. 

An  I'mcrtaiuiug  uiid  vidtiablc  oxjxwitiou  of  the  infinite  mastery  which  o^ 

ganiZi'ition  und  invi'ntion  have  given  to  men  over  the  musses,  the  forces,  and 

the  lifi',  of  the  uuintcUigont  creation.    Few  books  of  so  small  size  ix»!itain  so 

many  f^tartliug  details  and  gt-uerolizations  expUcative  of  the  force  of  mind,  and 

of  iUi  actual  vietori(^s  07er  matter,  in  production  and  ahnost  in  creation. 

2. — The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language;  illustrating  the  Seasons 
and  Months  of  the  Year^  their  Changes,  Employments^  Lessons^  and  Pleasures^ 
Topically  Paragraphical;  with  a  complete  Index.  By  Joseph  Wilijax 
Jenks,  M.  a.,  lately  Pn)fess()r  of  IjanguagcH  in  the  Urbaua  University,  Oluo. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Clevelam]^  Ohio :  Jowett  Proctor  &  Worthing- 
ton.    New  York:  »Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.     185G.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  544. 

This  royal  octavo  volunio,  beautifully  illustrated  printed  and  bound,  is  a 
monument  of  well-direc^tcd  labor  on  the  pari  of  Prof.  Jenks  to  bring  the  chief 
rural  poetry  of  the  language  together  in  an  attractive  fonn.  As  a  prize  or  a 
gift  for  ChrLstma-s,  or  New  Year,  or  Birth-day,  it  is  worth  u  dozen  of  the  volumes 
usually  presented  on  sucli  occasions.  Although  we  have  most  of  tlio  poetry  in 
other  volumes  in  our  hbrary,  wo  would  gladly  purchase  this,  to  havo  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  elaborately  prepared  and  copious  topical  index  at  the  close  of  the 
volume. 

3. — My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  By  IIuou  Miller.  Boston :  Gould 
A  Lincoln.     1854.     12  mo.  pp.  537. 

Tliis  is  the  plainly  told  and  intellig<.'nt  storj'  of  Mr.  Miller's  own  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  has  risen  by  hi^  own  exertions — and  the  task  is  much  more 
difficult  in  On»at  Britain  than  in  America — from  being  merely  a  day-lal)orcr  at 
stone-cutting,  to  a  n.«<^ognized  and  hi;?h  position  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  wri- 
ter; and  wo  have  here  his  o^ni  dotnil  of  his  aspirations  and  struggles,  and  the 
various  agencies  and  hiAps  by  which  his  education  and  character  havo  been 
achieved. 

4. — Recollections  of  a  Life-Time.,  or  Men  and  Things  I  have  seen:  in  a  se- 
ties  of  Familiar  Lettets  to  a  Friend.  By  S. G.  GOODRICH.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Miller,  Orton  A  Mulligan.  1856. 

Wo  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  this  description 

from  the  varied  experience  and  ready  pen  of  Peter  Parley,  and  wo  havo  not 

boen  disapi>ointed  in  thrj  glance  wliich  we  have  been  able  to  give  through  these 

woll-ftlled  volumes.    We  shall  recur  to  them  again  for  extracts. 

5. — Baron  Efisoyft;  with  Anvnfndnn^.  By  Richard  Whatelt.  P.D..  Abp. 
of  Dublin.  From  the  Si'cond  Loudon  Edition.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis.  1  vol. 
556  pages. 

Tliis  edition, — the  text  of  Bjicon  and  annotations  of  Wliately, — is  every  way 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  language,  and  should  bo  in  every  library, 

and  be  read  by  everybody. 

[  We  are  obliged  to  postpone  other  Koiices  to  our  next  issue^  when  we  wiO  fry  to 
dear  our  table  of  books  recfivcdL] 
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I.   MEMOIR  OF   CYKUS  PEIKCE. 

BT  RSV.  SAVUBL  J.  MAT. 


CvRus  Peirce,  for  fifty  years  a  teacLer  in  schools  of  different 
grades,  and,  for  eight  years,  a  "  teacher  of  teachers,"  as  the  first  Prind- 
pal  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  Au- 
gust loth,  1790,  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  the  youngest 
of  twelve  children  of  the  same  parents.  lie  spent  his  boyhood  at 
home,  on  the  retired  farm,  which  his  fatlier  and  ancestors,  for  several 
generations  before  him,  had  cultivated.  Ilis  physical  constitution, 
hereditarily  sound,  was  confirmed  by  the  pure  air,  wholesome  food, 
genial  sights  and  sounds,  early  hours  of  retirement  and  rising,  and  by 
a  due  participation  in  the  toils  and  the  sports  of  country  life.  Ue 
enjoyed  the  good  influences  of  a  well-ordered  family,  and  of  a  steady, 
judicious  parental  discipline. 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  went 
through  the  dull  routine  then  usually  pursueil  with  little  children. 
The  only  intimation  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  his  childhood, 
that  was  at  all  prognostic  of  his  manhood,  is  that,  when  only  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  he  thought  his  teacher  was  not  judicious,  was  not 
teaching  him  as  much  as  she  should,  nor  giving  her  instructions  in 
the  best  manner.  He  intimated  that,  at  some  future  time,  he  should 
himself  keep  school,  and  then  he  would  show  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Very  probably,  some  impression,  made  upon  his  mind  at  that  early 
day,  did  give  the  direction  to  his  course  in  life. 

Perceiving  his  inclination  to  though tfulness  and  study,  his  parents 
determined  to  give  him  a  collegiate  eduation.  Accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Framingham  Academy,  and  aflerward  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  of  Lincoln,  at  that  time  reputed  to  be  a 
thorough  scholar. 

In  180C,  Cyrus  Poirce  entered  Harvard  College.  There  he  soon  / 
gained,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  course,  maintained  the  reputation  of  a 
pure,  upright  young  man,  a  faithful,  indefatigable  student,  and  an 
accurate,  though  not  a  brilliant  recitation,  scholar.  One  of  his  class- 
mates has  favored  me  with  the  folio  win":  account  of  him  at  that 
time: 

The  uniform  sueccfls  of  Cjrus  Peirce,  in  whatever  he  undertook,  was  owms 
to  bis  dngolar  fidelity  and  porBcvcnmcc.    No  one  ooold  have  been  more  CoalH^n^ 
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patient,  i)orsovoriu;r,  than  ho  was.  Whatever  the  subject  of  study  migLl  be, 
his  mind  t«»k  h(il(l  of  it  wiili  a  tenacioiw  praap,  and  never  let  go,  until  ho  had 
reached  a  Hiilisfucton'  ror*ult.  In  this  p;irticular,  1  have  never  known  his  equal. 
The  action  of  his  intflkrt  wuh  nitlier  slow,  but  he  investigated  thoroughlj  and 
reasoned  soinully.  I  tlieroforo  always  considered  his  statement  of  facts,  un- 
questionably true;  and  his  opinions  as  entitled  to  cspecixil  regard.  His  very 
studious,  its  well  as  reserved  babits,  kept  him  mucb  of  the  time  in  bis  room.  At 
recitations,  frv)in  which  he  was  never  absent,  no  one  gave  better  evidence  of  a 
faithful  attvution  to  the  exercises,  in  whatever  department  they  might  bo.  He 
alwjiys  showe«i*  when  '*  taken  up,"  that  ho  had  "  got  the  lesson."  Yet,  owing 
to  his  prck^t  modesty,  liis  slow  utterance,  his  entire  lack  of  the  faculty  of  "  show- 
ing oil',"  lie  did  not  pass  for  half  his  real  worth  as  a  scholar.  Ho  was  thorough 
in  wluitev^r  he  undertook.  Ho  was  inquisitive  and  candid.  The  exact  truth 
was  liLs  ol»j('ct;  and  ho  patiently  removed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
attiiining  what  he  souglit. 

During  his  Sophomoro  year,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Cjnw 
roirce  commenced  his  labors  as  a  school-teacher,  in  the  village  of 
West  Newton,  the  same  town,  and  not  far  from  the  very  spot,  to 
which  he  came,  nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  to  close  his  career,  and 
crown  his  brow  with  the  last  of  those  unfading  laurels,  which  encircle 
it,  in  the  eves  of  all  who  have  felt  or  seen  his  influence  as  a  TeaeJier 
of  Teachers, 

In  order  to  appreciate  duly  the  value  of  his  services,  one  must 
know  what  was  the  character  of  our  common,  especially  our  rural 
<listiict  schools,  fifty  years  ago.  Those  who  commenced  their  edu- 
ciition  since  maps  and  globes  were  introduced;  since  the  exclusive 
rii^ht  of  Dilworth's  and  Webster's  Spelling  Books,  and  Morse's 
(icoi^rapliy,  and  DaboPs  Arithmetic,  to  the  honor  of  text-books,  was 
disputed  ;  since  blackboards  were  invented,  or  belts  of  black  plaster- 
ing, called  blackboards,  have  come  to  be  considered  indispensable  in 
our  sjchool-rooms ;  those  who  commenced  their  education  since  Josiah 
llol brook's,  and  such  like  simple  apparatus,  intimated  to  teachers  how 
much  more  intelligible  and  attractive,  visible  illustrations  are  than 
verbal  descriptions,— how  much  more  easily  any  thing  which  is  un- 
derstood is  grasped  by  the  mind,  and  held  in  the  memory ;  especially 
those  who  have  commenced  their  career  since  Warren  Colburn  made 
80  plain,  so  self-evident,  "  the  recondite  powers  and  mysterious  rela- 
tions of  numbers," — showed  how  much  of  Arithmetic  may  be  learnt 
from  one's  own  fingers, — how  many  problems  may  bo  solved  without 
having  "  learnt  the  rules,*' — solved  by  the  intuitive  deductions  of  any 
mind  that  understands  the  premises ;  those  who  did  not  live  imtiJ 
after  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  William  Russell,  William  A. 
Alcott,  Alonzo  Potter,  S.  S.  Randall,  Samuel  Lewis,  Warren  Burton, 
and  their  zealous  fellow-laborers,  had  awakened  the  community 
throufirbout  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  to  the  consideration  of 


*  Throughout  his  college  course,  he  mnde  himself  mafeter  of  ever}'  lesson  but  oue,  al  tL« 
time ;  and  that  one  be  learnt  afterward. 
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the  inestimable  importance  of  common  schools ;  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  convenient,  light,  airy,  warm,  well- ventilated  school-roomR, 
comfortable  seats  and  desks,  suitable  text-books  and  blackboardfs 
maps,  globes,  apparatus ;  and,  more  than  all,  well-prepared,  skillful 
and  amiable  teachers ;  in  short,  those  whose  "  school  days "  began 
within  the  last  twentv-five  vears,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  character 
of  our  common,  especially  our  country  district  schools,  at  the  time 
Cyrus  Peirce  commenced  his  labors. 

Thanks  to  the  gentleman  last  named  in  the  above  list  of  distin- 
guished friends  of  education  and  school  reformers,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Warren  Burton,  there  has  been  preserved  a  most  truthful  and  graphic 
picture  of  "  The  District  School  as  it  was."  In  the  volume  bearing 
this  title,  writt-en  by  Mr.  Burton  twenty-five  years  ago,  ho  has  given 
accurate,  lively  sketches  of  methods,  scenes,  and  characters,  that  were 
common  in  the  schools,  as  they  were  when  he  was  a  child,  and  not 
wholly  extinct  when  he  took  his  pen  to  delineate  them.  His  book 
has  been  republished  several  times  in  this  country,  and  once  in  Eng- 
land. It  should  never  bo  out  of  print,  nor  be  wanting  in  any  of  our 
public  or  private  libraries,  but  kept  at  hand,  that  the  children  of  this 
and  coming  generations  may  be  informed,  how  many  more,  and  how 
much  greater,  are  the  advantages  provided  for  them,  than  were 
enjoyed  by  their  parents  and  grand-parents,  when  young ;  so  that  they 
may  be  prompted  to  inquire  who  have  been  their  benefactors,  that 
they  may  do  them  honor.  Then,  I  am  sure,  few  will  be  found  to  de- 
serve a  higher  place  in  their  esteem,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college,  in  1810,  Mr.  Peirce  accepted  an 
invitation,  from  an  association  of  gentlemen  at  Nantucket,  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  school.  He  taught  there  two  years  very  success- 
fully, and  gained  the  entire  confidence  and  sincere  respect  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  impartial  regard  for  those  committed  to  his  care,  and 
his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  every  duty  he  undertook  to  discharge.  But 
at  that  time  his  heart  was  set  on  another  profession.  So,  in  1812,  ho 
returned  to  Cambridge,  to  complete  his  preparation  for  the  Christian  I 
ministry.  For  three  years  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  with 
an  assiduity  not  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  by  any  one,  who  ever  dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  Harvard.    He  seldom  allowed  himself  more  than    i 

I 

four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  sleep;  and  he  preserved  his 
health  by  strict  attention  to  his  diet  and  exercise.  He  never  ate  and 
drank  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  to  keep  his  body  in  the  best  i 
oondition  to  subserve  the  action  of  his  mind.  Every  subject  that  came 
up  finr  oonBideratioD,  in  the  course  prescribed,  he  studied  until  he  was 
ladsfied  thut  he  had  arrived  at  the  truth.     Many  of  the  dogiOM^ 
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taught  in  tlie  churches  before  that  day,  he  was  led  to  distrust ;  but 
he  rejected  nothing  hastily.  If  he,  like  most  other  young  men,  could 
give  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  he  dismissed 
nothing  from  his  mind,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  until  he 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dismissing  it  ITe  was  most 
scrupulously  conscientious.  He  was  severe  in  his  demands  upon  him- 
self; and,  wherever  truth  and  right  were  concerned,  not  indulgent  to 
others.  Yet  am  I  assured  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  was 
cheerful,  amiable,  tender  in  his  sensibilities,  and  very  companionable. 

After  three  years  thus  spent  in  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Peirce  was  persua<Icd  to  return  to  Nantucket,  and  resume  the 
work  of  a  teacher.  l£is  former  patrons  had  not  found  another,  w^ho 
could  adequately  till  his  place.  During  his  previous  labors  in  their 
serncc,  he  had  given  them  intimations  of  ability  and  skill  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  which  they  were  anxious  to  secure  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children,  even  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

Under  this  second  engagement,  Mr.  Peirce  continued  at  Nantucket 
three  years,  laboring  as  the  teacher  of  a  private  school,  with  great 
success,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  most  of  his  pupils,  and  all 
of  their  parents.     In  1818  he  left,  and  commenced  preaching. 

Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Peirce  was  not  only  strict  in  his  government, 
but  severe  in  his  discipline.  In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  very  natur- 
ally resorted  to  those  instrumentalities  that  had  hitherto  been  most 
confidently  relied  on.  Until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, corporal  punishments  of  children,  by  parents  and  schoolmasters, 
were  matters  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  could  fill  more  than  all  the 
pages  that  will  be  occupied  by  this  memoir,  with  narratives  stored  in 
my  memory,  or  preserved  in  files  of  old  newspapers,  or  in  the  Crim- 
inal Court  Records,  of  cases  of  cruel  chastisement  of  children, — girls 
as  well  as  boys, — by  ferules,  rattans,  cowhides,  stocks,  pillories,  im- 
prisonment, privation  of  food,  and  so  forth.  Little  do  they  realize, 
who  have  been  born  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  how  much  they 
may  have  escaped  of  suffering,  as  well  as  of  weariness  at  school ;  and 
how  much  they  have  gained  from  the  greatly  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  that  have  been  de\nsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period.  And  it  ought  to  be  told  them,  that  to  no  indi- 
vidual are  they,  and  the  coming  generations,  more  indebted  for  those 
improvements  than  to  Mr.  Peirce.  When  he  commenced  the  work  of 
a  schoolmaster,  the  idea  of  managing  a  school  without  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  hardly  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  any  one.  On 
Nantucket  especially,  the  people  were  familiar,  in  the  whaling  service, 
with  severe  bodily  chastisements ;  and  the  proposal  to  manage  "'  a 
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parcel  of  boys,"  without  any  thing  of  the  sort,  would  have  been 
deemed  preposterous.  It  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  young 
pedagogue  should  begin  with  the  regime  then  most  approved.  And 
it  was  natural  for  Cyrus  Peirce  to  try  fiaithfully  what  he  tried  at  all. 
I  can  therefore  believe  that,  in  good  faith,  he  did,  when  an  inexpe- 
rienced young  man,  inflict  some  chastisements  that,  at  any  time  since 
1830,  he  would  utterly  have  condemned.  It  is  not  easy  for  those,  who 
have  only  seen  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  schools  on  Nantucket  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  conceive  of  them  as  they  were  in  1810, 
when  Mr.  Peirce  first  went  there.  His  work  was  really  that  of  a 
pioneer.  If  he  did  any  good  there,  it  was  done  by  first  establishing 
order,  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  prompt  and  exact  obedience 
to  rules,  and  faithful,  hard  study  as  indispensable  in  a  school.  If  he 
efiected  this  by  means  of  severe  appliances,  uncalled  for  at  the  present 
day,  when  better  views  prevail,  they  were  then  so  much  matters  of 
course,  that  most  of  his  early  pupils,  from  whom  I  have  received 
letters,  have  not  alluded  to  his  severity  as  censurable.  Indeed,  only 
one  has  even  mentioned  it.  They  all  bear  witness  to  his  exceeding 
strictness, — but  only  one  tells  me  of  any  inflictions  of  severe  bodily 
chastisements. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  careful  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  task  to  his  pupils^ 
one  that  would  try  their  powers,  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  tried 
in  order  to  be  improved ;  and  then  he  was  unyielding  in  his  demand 
for  the  exact  performance  of  it.  Not  partly  right,  but  "  wholly,  pre- 
cisely right,"  was  what  he  always  required.  "  Study  enough  will 
make  a  pupil  master  of  any  thing  he  is  capable  of  learning,"  was  one 
of  his  maxims.  "  Boys  who  can  study,  but  will  not  study,  must  be 
made  to  study,"  was  another.  Order,  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  he  deemed 
indispensable  in  a  school ;  and  he  enforced  it :  he  would  have  it  He 
excused  no  intentional  deviation  from  it ;  even  accidental  violationa 
were  not  readily  deemed  excusable.  Carelessness  was  to  be  blamed, 
punished.  His  pupils  were  sent  to  him  to  be  improved  ;  to  acquire 
valuable  knowlc;4g^9  and  to  form  good  habits,  mental,  moral,  physical 
He  was  determined  their  parents  and  the  community  should  not  be 
disappointed  through  any  remissness  of  his ;  and  that  his  pupils  should 
not  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  any  present  self-indulgence  in  idleness 
or  fun,  or  through  carelessness,  to  cheat  themselves  of  that  informa- 
tion, or  of  those  excellencies  of  character,  which  they  ought,  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  their  whole  lives,  here  and 
hereafter.  He  adopted,  at  first,  the  so-called  "good,  old  method" 
of  governing  a  school,  and  making  boys  obey  and  learn ;  the  method, 
which,  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  that  day,  Solomon  meant  to 
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commend,  when  he  said,  ^*  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son." 

And  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  **  whatsoever  his  hands  found  to  do, 

he  did  with  his  might"     But  corporal  punishments  were  not  then 

the  characteristic  of  his  school. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  gentleman,  who  alone  has  made 

any  mention  of  his  severity,  gives   mo  the   following  account  of  the 

commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peirce : 

It  was  in  1815,  that  myself  and  another  girl,  each  undor  sixteen  years  of  age, 
were  wending  our  way  to  the  academy,  where  Mr.  Pelrco  presided,  to  become 
his  pupils.  We  had  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  man,  expecting  to 
find  him  an  austere,  hard  master,  rigid  and  exacting ;  who  would  not  be  satiafied 
with  our  best  efforts,  and  would  be  unmerciful  to  our  failings.  Under  this  strange, 
very  wrong  impression,  we  strengthened  each  other,  as  we  went ;  and  met  him 
well  braced, — resolutely  determined,  if  he  did  not  suit  us  much  better  than  we 
expected,  that  w^o  would  leave  his  school,  and  that  too,  speedily. 

In  the  course  of  that  memorable  forenoon,  he  questioned  his  new 
pupil  upon  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  she  presumed  herself 
to  be  quite  a  profficient ;  and,  without  intimating  that  he  meant  to  do 
so,  made  her  fully  sensible  of  her  ignorance.  Coming,  last,  to  the 
subject  of  grammar,  and  finding  her  deficient  in  that  also,  he  gave  her 
to  parse  the  following  sentence, — "  What  I  know  not,  teach  thou  me." 
She  took  the  hint  She  appreciated  the  delicacy,  and  began  to  love 
the  man,  whom  a  few  hours  before  she  expected  to  hate ;  and  to  rev- 
erence one,  **  whose  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.*'  My  corres- 
pondent adds : 

I  shall  always  look  back  to  tho  time  passed  in  Mr.  Peirce's  school,  as  one  of  the 
best  and  happiest  periods  of  my  life.  lie  inspired  me  with  new  views,  new  mo- 
tives, a  new  thirst  for  knowledge ;  in  short,  he  opened  an  almost  new  terrestria] 
world  to  mo  ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  he  was  the  one  who  awoko  in  my  mind  a 
deep  interest  in  religion.  Exact,  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  God,  he 
made  appear  tome  a  most  reasonable  service.  My  understanding  was  convinced, 
my  feelings  were  enlisted,  and,  by  judicious  management  and  careful  nurture,  he 
led  me  onward  and  upward,  until  I  sincerely  think,  I  obtained,  through  his  minis- 
tration, "  that  hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  based  upon  the  rock  of  ages.'' 
1  shall,  therefore,  always  love  and  respect  Cyrus  Peirce,  as  my  spiritual  guide  and 
lather. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  testimonies  that  have  been  given 
me,  in  letters  or  orally,  by  hundreds  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Peirce,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  lie  kindly,  yet  eflfectually 
made  them  sensible  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  their  moral  deficiencies. 
He  satisfied  them  of  his  ability  to  teach  them  more  than  they  knew, 
and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.  He  prescribed  to  them 
tasks  that  they  were  able  to  perform ;  he  gave  them  rules  of  moral 
conduct)  to  which  it  was  right  that  they  should  conform  themselves ; 
and  he  never  remitted  any  of  his  demands.  He  held  them  steadfast- 
ly to  the  exactly  true  and  right  Precision  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  his  dealings,  and  all  his  requirements.    His  methods  of  inducing 
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his  pupils  to  study,  to  get  their  lessons  and  recite  them  well,  changed 
as  he  grew  wiser  by  experience,  and  learnt  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  But  the  object  he  aimed  at,  and  the  spirit 
that  animated  him,  were  the  same,  from  the  beginning. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  to  Nantucket,  Mr.  Peirc^  married 
Miss  Harriet  Coffin,  of  that  place.  She  had  been  for  several  months 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils ;  and  everywhere,  ever  since,  she 
has  been  his  most  intelligent,  devoted,  effective  helpmeet.  He  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  all  he  has,  in  the  cause  of  education,  if  he 
had  not  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife. 

In  1818,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Mr.  Peirce  left  Nantucket  and 
commenced  preaching.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  church,  in  the  town  of 
North  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Eight  years  he  lived  there,  faithfully  discharging  all  his  parochial 
and  social  duties.  He  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  integrity  and  purity  of  life.  His  preaching  was  sensible, 
earnest  and  direct.  As  in  the  school-room,  so  in  the  pulpit,  his  main 
object  was  the  discovery  and  the  inculcation  of  the  truth.  He  would 
tolerate  no  violation  of  it  in  word  or  deed.  He  dwelt  less  upon  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect  than  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
always  holding  up  the  life  and  death — the  character  of  Jesus — as  the 
illustration  of  that  godliness  to  which  all  men  ought  to  aspire. 

Mr.  Peirce  saw,  and  did  not  fail  to  show,  how  far  the  men  of  his 
generation,  even  the  most  zealously  professing  Christians,  fell  short  of 
the  stature  of  Christ.  He  deeply  felt  the  need  of  reform,  and  that  it 
should  begin  in  the  so-called  house  of  God.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  the  apostolic  Worcester,  respecting 
the  custom  of  war ;  and  he  assiduously  inculcated  the  pacific  spirit  of 
the  Grospel,  which  has  been  quenched  by  the  ambition  of  Christian 
nations. 

So,  also,  the  cause  of  Temperance,  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  t 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  is  indebted  to  him,  as  one  among  its  earliest,  -; 
most  consistent  advocates.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  generation,  and 
therefore  shared  somewhat  in  the  unpopularity,  the  obloquy,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  pioneers  in  the  moral  world.  Not  being  an  easy,  attract- 
ive public  speaker,  those  who  were  annoyed  by  his  uncompromising 
demands  of  personal  conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ,  could  the 
more  easily  divert  from  him  the  attention  of  many,  whom  he  longed 
to  benefit  He  came  to  feel,  as  very  many  faithful  preachers  have 
been  made  to  feel,  that  he  was  spending  his  time  and  strength  to  too 
little  purpoee.    He  suspected  that  he  was  not  called  to  i^Toaidi^^o 
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much  as  to  teach.  Yet  more  was  he  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  vicious,  than  he  had 
found  it  to  reform  those  who  had  contracted  bad  habits  of  action  or 
thought.  These  considerations,  operating  togetlier  with  some  theo- 
logical disagreements  between  himself  and  a  portion  of  the  people, 
magnified,  if  not  aggravated,  by  the  heated  controversies  which  were 
so  rife  in  that  day,  brought  him  to  the  determination  to  relinquish 
his  ministerial  profession.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there- 
fore, he  resigned  his  charge  in  North  Reading,  and  returned  to 
"  school  keeping,"  as  that  which  should  thenceforward  be  the  business 
of  his  life. 

He  was  earnestly  solicited  to  return  again  to  Nantucket,  and  resume 
his  labors  there.  But  ho  was  induced  rather  to  unite  with  a  relative, 
Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  North  Andover, 
His  views  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching,  and  still  more  of  govern- 
ing pupils,  had  undergone  some  essential  changes  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  retirement,  owing  to  the  observations  he  was  continually 
making,  all  that  while,  as  a  diligent  super\nsor  of  the  schools  in 
Reading.  But  his  colleague  adhered  to  the  old  methods  and  appU- 
ances.  Their  discordance  on  these  and  other  points  was  embarrassing 
to  them  both.  Therefore,  after  four  years  of  arduous  toil  at  North 
Andover,  he  listened  to  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  those 
who  had  appreciated  his  former  labors  on  Nantucket,  and,  in  1831, 
removed  once  more  to  that  island.  I  can  not  express  the  very  high 
esteem  generally  entertained  for  Mr.  Peirce,  throughout  that  commu- 
nity, better  than  in  the  words,  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  long  official  standing.  "  There 
has  been  no  period,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Peirce,  in  1830,  "  since  you  left 
the  island  in  1812,  when  you  could  not  have  had  a  school  here,  of 
any  number  of  pupils  that  you  would  have  undertaken  to  teach,  and 
at  any  price  you  would  have  thought  it  fair  to  charge." 

This  was  not  the  exaggeration  of  a  friend.  His  return  was  most 
cordially  welcomed.  He  immediately  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
largo  and  lucrative  school,  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
which,  for  more  than  six  years,  he  was  every  way  eminently  successful. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period,  he  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind.  He  had  come  to  regard 
it  as  the  "  last  resort,"  and  a  very  sad  one,  arguing  some  deficiency 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  as  well  as  uncommon 
perversity  in  the  pupil.  He  relied  upon  other  means,  higher  persua- 
sions, moral  influences.  How  sincerely  he  was  respected  and  loved  by 
his  pupils  of  that  period,  the  best  of  them,  if  not  all,  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  gentle- 
man, now  at  the  head  of  a  most  beneficent  educational  institution 
n  Massachusetts : 

It  is  twenty-three  or  four  years  eince  I  was  one  of  Mr.  Peirce's  pupils,  on 
Kantucket.  His  name  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  fragrant  in  my  recollec- 
tioo.  His  was  the  first  school  that  I  really  loved  to  attend  ;  and  ho  was  the  first 
teacher  for  whom  I  Mt  a  positive  affection.  •  «  »  Mr.  Peirce  was  eminent- 
ly successful  in  discovering  whether  a  pupil  comprehended  what  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  learn,  or  the  language  of  the  lesson  he  was  reciting.  Under  his  method 
of  teaching,  I  first  began  to  understand  what  I  was  about  at  school.  He  would 
not  allow  ns  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  or  seem  to  know  what  we  did  not.  He 
would  probe  us  through  and  through,  and  expose  our  superfieialness.  Bo- 
cause  I  began  to  understand  my  text-books,  I  began  to  feel  the  exhilarating  love 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  I  had  been  to  school  all  my  days  before ;  but  it 
had  been,  until  then,  a  mechanical  work  to  me.  I  can  distinctly  recollect  this 
blesjscd  change  in  my  mental  condition.  It  was  a  new  birth.  A  dispensation  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life  and  light  came  upon  me.  Mr.  Peirce  seemed  to  me  to 
tee  through  a  boy, — to  read  his  thoughts, — to  divine  his  motives.  No  one  could 
dec^.'ivo  him ;  and  it  always  seemed  exceedingly  foolisli,  as  well  as  mean,  to 
att<.*mpt  to  deceive  him,  because  he  was  so  evidently  the  l)e8t  friend  of  ns  all.  I 
can  sec  him  now, — ^moving  rapidly  but  without  noise  about  the  school-room,  always 
alive  to  the  highest  good  of  every  one  ;  quickening  our  pulses,  every  time  ho  ap- 
proaeheil  us,  by  some  word  of  eneourajrement ;  inspiring  us  with  the  determination 
necessary  to  attain  the  object  at  which  he  pointed. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  very  skillful  in  discovering  the  mental  aptitudes  of  a  pupil,  and  [ 
drawing  him  out  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  attain  excellence;  ' 
thus  exhibiting  a  boy's  powers  to  himself,  making  him  conscious  of  the  ability  to  be 
somebody,  and  do  something.  I  can  not  give  you  particular  examples,  nor  narrate 
to  you  any  single  events  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  my  life,  which  was  blessed  by 
his  direct  influence.  The  hours  I  (xisscd  in  his  school-room  at  Nantucket  are  the 
sunniest  in  the  memory  of  my  school  days*.  But  the  elements  entering  into  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  those  days,  blend  together  in  my  memory,  and  lose  their 
distinctness,  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  shajo  into  each  other. 

This  most  excellent  private  school  Mr.  Peirce  continued  to  teach 
for  six  years ;  assisted  at  first  by  his  admirable  wife,  and  afterward  by 
others,  whom  he  had  likewise  educated  and  trained  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  It  is  said  of  General  Washington,  that  "  ho  evinced  his 
wisdom  and  skill  not  more  in  what  he  did  himself,  than  in  his  selection 
of  those,  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  any  important  duty." 
A  similar  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Peirce.  He  never  would  employ  an 
assistant,  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  thoroughly  competent  and 
heartily  disposed  to  teach  well.  "  No  man,"  he  would  say,  "  can  shift 
off  any  of  his  responsibility.  A  teacher  is  bound  to  make  it  sure,  that 
all  the  instruction  given  in  his  school  shall  be  thorough,  exact :  *  Qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  perse,"*  and  he  would  doall  the  teaching  himself, 
unless  he  could  find  others,  who  would  do  a  part  of  his  work  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  himself.  He  was,  therefore,  alwa3r8  blessed  with  able 
assistants,  when  he  had  any.  Among  those  who  aided  him,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  was  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  who  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  fame  as  an 
astronomer. 
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All  the  while  Mr.  Peirce  was  conducting  so  beneficently  and  ac- 
ceptably this  private  school,  he  was  exerting  himself  assiduously  to 
effect  the  better  organization  and  appointment  of  the  public  schools  of 
Nantucket.  Indeed  he  was  alive  to  all  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  he  then  intended  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  earthly 
life.  He  suggested,  or  promptly  encouraged  and  generously  assisted, 
various  plans  of  social  improvement.  lie  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  temperance  reform,  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Intem- 
perance was  then  a  very  prevalent  vice  upon  the  island.  Some  use 
of"  intoxicating  drinks  was  assumed  there,  as  everywhere  else,  in  that 
day,  to  be  a  necessity ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  even  a  pretty  free 
tise  of  it  should  be  readily  excused  in  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 
liardships  and  ennui  of  long  whaling  voyages.  Mr.  Peirce  was 
among  the  first  to  discover  the  utter  delusion,  that  had  got  possession 
of  the  people,  respecting  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  disguised,  contained  no 
nutritious  qualities,  imparted  no  enduring  strength,  but  only  stimu- 
lated those  who  drank  it  to  undue  and  therefore  injurious  eftbrts, 
which  impaired  their  vital  energy.  He  therefore  espoused  Uie  princi- 
ple of  total  abstinence  ;  and  not  only  commended  it  by  his  example, 
but  urged  it  with  great  earnestness  upon  all,  in  private  conversations 
and  in  public  speeches.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  very  large  meeting, 
surrounded  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  most  of  whom  had  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  more  or  less,  some  of  them  excessively, 
Mr.  Peirce  exposed,  with  the  utmost  plainness,  the  evils  they  had 
brought,  and  were  then  bringing  upon  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents, by  that  indulgence ;  and  then  declared  that  so  deplorable  were 
the  efiects  produced  everywhere- throughout  that  community,  and  the 
country,  by  spirituous  liquors,  that  he  could  and  would  no  longer  give 
his  countenance  to  the  use  of  them  in  any  measure,  on  any  occasion, 
for  any  purpose.  "  No,"  said  he,  with  an  emphasis  and  solemnity 
that  made  his  audience  tremble,  "  if  my  life  could  be  saved  by  no 
other  instrumentality  than  that  of  spirituous  liquor,  I  would  forego  it 
and  die,  in  testimony  of  my  dread  and  abhorrence  of  thi$  enemy  of 
the  health,  peace,  and  virtue  of  mankind."  This  was  the  noble,  the 
holy  spirit,  which  animated  the  Apostle  Paul  in  regard  to  the  same 
vice.  Some  scouted,  mocked  him  as  a  fanatic;  but  others  were 
deeply  impressed,  lastingly  efiected  by  his  words  and  his  example. 

Mr.  Peirce,  however,  was  known  and  made  himself  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  more  than  on  any  other.  He  had  come  to  be  an 
authority^  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  schools.  In  pursuance  of  his 
urgent  advice,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  donscil  mainly  by  him,  at 
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length  the  public  schools  of  Nantucket  were  so  arranged,  in  relation 
to  one  another,  that  all  the  benefits  of  classification  could  be  secured 
iu  them.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  a  High  School 
constituted  the  series. 

So  soon  as  the  arrangement  was  completed,  and  the  committee  and 
people  looked  about  for  the  man  fitted  to  fill  the  highest  )>08t, — to  cap 
the  climax  of  tlieir  new  system, — the  eyes  of  all  turned,  with  one  ac- 
cord, to  Cyrus  Peirce,  as  the  only  one  to  be  tound,  on  whom  they 
could  rely  to  make  sure  the  success  of  their  great  experiment  With- 
out much  hesitation,  though  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  Mr.  Peirce 
relinquished  his  private  school,  which  was  much  more  lucrative  and 
less  laborious,  and  became,  in  1837,  the  Principal  of  the  Nantucket 
High  School.  It  was  to  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be, — the  first 
best  of  the  series,  and  a  model  of  it^  kind.  In  no  respect  was  it  a 
failure.  It  was  indeed  an  eminent  success.  From  his  high  position, 
he  shed  down  his  influence  upon  all  the  schools  on  the  island.  He 
infused  into  most  of  the  teachers  much  of  his  own  spirit.  And  the 
common  schools  of  Nantucket  have,  ever  since,  been  distinguished 
among  the  best  in  our  country. 

A  few  passages  from  a  very  valuable  address,  delivered  by  him, 
December  15th,  1837,  will  show  what  was  Mr.  Peirce's  ideal  of  educa- 
tion; and  what  pains  he  thought  should  be  taken,  and  what  expendi- 
tures incurred,  by  parents  and  by  the  State,  to  secure  this  greatest 
blessing  to  all  the  children  of  men : 

Education  in  tho  devolopmoDt  of  all  man's  powers — physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Ills  the  drawing  out  of  them  all  in  their  just  harmony  and  proportion. 
h  n.^rds  the*  material  frame,  by  which  the  mind  manifests  its  operations.  It  is 
the  formation  of  character,  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  the  building  up  of 
moral  principle,  and  moral  power.  Its  aim  should  be  to  enable  man  to  know,  to 
do,  to  enjoy  and  to  be,  all  that  his  Creator  intended  he  should  know  and  do,  enjoy 
and  be.  The  more  nearly  it  approaches  this  point,  the  more  nearly  it  will  fulfill 
its  appropriate  ofiice  ;  and,  when  it  shall  have  reached  this  goal,  man  will  stand 
forth  aisain,  as  at  first,  the  image  of  his  Maker.  •  •  •  If  such  is  tho  objeot, 
and  such  the  power  of  education ,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  proper  business, — 
the  greatest  end  of  lifi', — rather  than  as  a  meant  to  something  higher  and  better. 
It  should  fill  n  large  place  in  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  the  code  of 'the  legislator,  and 
the  heart  of  the  parent,  from  neither  of  whom  has  it  yet  receiveil  one  half  of  its 
due  consideration.  •  •  •  With  all  parents  there  rests  an  incalculable  rc- 
spoTtsibility  in  this  respect.  It  is  time  they  knew,  and  felt  it  too,  that  they  are, 
without  their  own  choice,  their  children's  <;ducntors ;  their  own  house  is  a  school 
^lom.  •  •  •  Provision  for  public  instruction — ^the  instruction  of  all  tho 
children  in  the  community — is  the  unquestionable  interest  and  duty  of  every  wiso 
goremment ;  for  tho  primary  object  of  all  wise  governments  should  be  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  And  the  highest  quality  of  human  happiness  is  that 
derived  from  exalting  the  intclloca  and  purifying  the  heart ;  to  the  end  that  men 
may  aim  at  objects  worthy  of  their  ambition,  and  their  social  intercourse  be  regu- 
lated with  all  tho  satisfaction  of  mutual  love,  honor  and  trust.  *  «  •  The 
moral  powers  of  man  are  his  glory.  They  ally  him  to  natures  angelic.  How, 
then,  can  that  education  be  regarded  as  complete,  which  passes  over  the  moral 
sentiments  ?  These,  like  tho  physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  can  be  perfected 
tnd  made  to  answer  their  full  purpose,  only  by  training  and  excrcvBC.    "W^aX  «si 
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anomaly  is  that  school  in  which  moral  cultivation  finds  no  place !    We  have  de- 
fended schools,  on  the  ground  of  public  and  private  utility — as  the  palladium  of 
social  virtue  and  civil  liberty.    Now  the  prosperity  of  a  community  is  for  more 
dependent  on  sound  moral  sentiment,  than  on  a  high  state  of  intellectual  refine- 
ment.    Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  men  may  be  great  and  learned,  without 
being  good  and  useful.     Men  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  but  destitute  of 
monA  principle,  are  far  from  being  the  best  materials  to  compose  society.     We 
want  great  men,  we  want  learned  men,  but  much  more  do  we  want  good  men. 
On  these  must  the  community  rely  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  human  im- 
provement.    «     «     •     IIow  often  has  individual  genius,  that  seemed  angel-Hke 
in  the  lofliness  of  its  aspirations,  bowed   before  mean  temptations,  which   timely 
discipline  would  have  enabled  it  to  withstand  !    Our  own  nation,  though  young, 
has  more  than  once  been  scon  to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ^  but,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  such  a  crisis  in  no  instance  has  been  the  result  of  ignorance,  but 
of  the  destitution  of  moral  principle.     If  our  union  and  liberties  are  ever  ship- 
wrecked, this  is  the  rock  on  which  they  will  split.     We  shall  always  have  enough 
great  men ;  the  only  danger  is,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  good  men, — men  of 
disciplined  passions,  nice  moral  discrimination  and  active  benevolence.     «     *     • 
A  cultivated  intellect,  cast  upon  society,  uncontrolled  and  unsanctified  by  moral  sen- 
timents, is  but  the  scattering  of  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death.     Tbcrcfore  the  edu- 
cation of  the  moral  sentiments  should   be  a  primar}'  object  with  all,  who   have 
any  thing  to  do  with  instruction.     If  children  are  taught  but  one  thing,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  lt«t  it  be — their  duty.     Let  it  be  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, order,  justice,  and  humanity.     If  you  make  them  anything,  make  them 
good.     *     *     *     It  is  a  fact,  which  does  not  speak  to  our  praise,  that  almost  every 
olaHs-book  adopted  into  our  schools  is  prepared  to  teach  how  to  read,  or  get,  or 
calculate ;  to  teach  mere  sciences,  &s  though  these  were  the  great  objects  of  life. 
Jjet  something  more  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  to  teach  them  how  to 
feel,   to  act,   to  lice.     *     »     »     Health    stands  among  the  first  of  blessings. 
Children  would  do  well  to  learn  something  of  the  structure,  laws  and  economy  of 
their  own  material  frame;  what  food,  habits,  attitudes,  exercises  and  modes  of 
living,  are  consistent  with,  opposed  to,  or  promotive  of  health.     What  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  might  thus  be  rendered  to  children,  by  making  them  early  the  inti>lli- 
gent  guardians  of  a  trust,  to  them  of  inestimable  value !     Would  it  not  be  doing 
them  quite  as  great  a  service  to  demonstrate  the  natural  consequences  of  inaction, 
over-ac!ti(m,  tight  laein<]f,  exposure,  excess,  or  licentiousness, — ^to  teach  them  what 
are  healthy  attitudes  and  healthy  diets, — how  they  may  avoid  a  headache,  a  fever, 
or  a  consumption,  as  U)  teach  them  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  in  algebra, 
or  keep  them  eternally  casting  per  centago  ?     As  connected  with  the  subject  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  of  afiording  to  children  the  means  of  suitable 
amusement  and  exercise,  every  school  should  be  furnished  with  some  simple  ap- 
paratus for  g}'mnastic  purposes.     Such  provision  might  indeed  be  made  auxiliary 
to  goo<l  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  to  sound  health.     •     •     •     Wliy  should 
not  the  rising  generation  be  regarded  as  a  public  trust,  and  their  education  be  sus- 
tained at  the  public  charge  ?     Nothing  exerts  so  great  an  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  and  the  coming  age  ;  notliing  on  public  and  private  virtue  and 
happiness ;  nothing  on  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.     Noth- 
ing can  better  subserve  the  interests  of  liberty  and  the  equalization  of  rights ; 
nothing  will  better  enable  the  poor  and  the  middling  interest  to  make  an  effectual 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  of  wealth  and  of  title  ;  or  the  friends 
of  order  and  law  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  intriguing  demagogue,  or  restrain 
the  outbreakings  of  popular  phrenzy,  than  sound  education.     Here,  here,  fellow- 
citizens,  is  the  palladium  of  your  liberties, — of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  social 
fabric.     It  is  not  only  connected  therewith,  but  constitutes  its  very  life.     Why 
then  should  not  the  public  assume  the  education  of  the  child  7    •    *    •    Then 
every  class  of  citizens,  and  every  individual,  would  feel  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
terest and  concern  in  the  public  schools  ;  and  these  would  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  has  yet  hardly  been  reached  by  our  best  private  establishments. 
Our  children  would  be  educatetl  t(^cther,  without  diHtinction  of  rank  ;  and   this, 
if  it  has  no  other  recommendation,  would  certainly  better  comport  with  our  repnb- 
Uoan  habits  and  institutions.    *    ^     *    If  the  children  of  the  afHucnt  go  to  one 
school,  and  the  children  of  mechanics  and  the  poor  to  another,  will  not  the  ten- 
dency be  to  keep  up  a  distinction  of  ranks  in  society  ?    *    *    *    To  have  good 
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•diools,  we  moft  hare  good  ieaeher$^ — ^teachera  of  tho  right  temper  and  dispon- 
tion,  and  of  the  proper  aoholastic  attainments.  *  *  *  Where  shall  we  get 
them  T  How  and  where  shall  they  be  qualified  7  •  *  *  Would  it  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  consistent  carrying  out  and  completion  of  the  school  system 
already  b^^n, — ^yoa,  would  it  exceed  the  limits  of  a  judicious  economy,  to  appro- 
priate fun<]b  for  establishinji;  teminariea,  in  which  teachers,  themselves,  may  be 
taught  how  to  Uaeh,  *  *  *  This,  it  seems  to  us,  more  than  any  thing,  oar 
achouls  need ;  and  this  the  community  should  demand. 

Quickened  by  t|;L6  spirit  and  guided  by  tho  principles  of  this  ex- 
cellent address,  the  people  of  Nantucket  were  led  to  make  many 
improvements  in  their  system  of  free  schools.  They  enlarged  the 
number  of  them,  and  graduated  them  in  relation  to  each  other,  from 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School;  introduced  improved  desks  and 
seats,  effective  ventilators,  better  text-books,  and  took  greater  pains 
to  secure  the  ser\'ices  of  well-qualified  teachers.  Tho  private  schools 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relinquished ;  and  the  children  of  all 
classes  came  together,  as  they  were  able,  to  enjoy  alike  the  common 
bounty,— of  all  classes  except  that  which  had  always  been  subjected  to 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  and  therefore  needed  assistance  and  encour- 
agement the  most.  The  colored  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  were  not  allowed 
to  send  their  children  into  the  public  Grammar  Schools ;  but  a  pro- 
vision was  made  to  educate  them  by  themselves.  Against  this  decision, 
Mr.  Peirce  remonstrated  and  contended,  with  his  wonted  earnestness 
and  determination.  But  the  "  prejudice  against  color"  was  too 
mighty  for  his  appeals  to  prevail.  He  left  his  protest  against  this  wrong. 
It  will  be  preserved ;  and,  in  some  future  day,  it  will  be  read  with 
greater  admiration  than  it  would  awaken  now. 

The  address,  from  which  we  have  just  made  liberal  extracts,  could 
not  escape  the  vigilant  notice  of  those  wise  and  earnest  philanthro- 
pists, who,  at  that  time,  were  most  intent  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1837,  the  Hon.  Ilorace  Mann, 
(whose  acceptance  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  then  newly-created 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  was  an  era  in  tho  progress  of 
Christian  civilization,)  >nsited  Nantucket  in  the  course  of  his  thorough 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
He  found  on  that  island  the  man  who  could  construct,  manage, 
and  teach  a  school,  better  even  than  he  could  tell  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Peirc«'s  school  appeared  to  Mr.  Mann  an  approach  to  his 
own  high  ideal  of  what  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  young 
ihoald  be.  He  clothed  his  appreciation  of  its  excellencies  in  a  nau- 
tical figure,  pertinent  to  the  place  and  the  community  in  which  ho 
found  it.  "  That  school,"  said  he — we  quote  from  the  memory  of 
another — **  that  school  is  as  much  superior  to  schools  in  general  as  a 
itrongly-built,  well-equipped,  ably-managed  steamboat,  propelled  by 
a  powerful  engine,  within  itself  competent  to  *  keep  its  head,'  let  tli^ 
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winds  l»»]ow  and  tho  waves  roll  as  they  may,  is  superior  to  a  ship,  that 
must  shift  its  sails  to  suit  every  breeze,  and  furl  them  when  it  storms, 
and  that  is  withal  unscaworthy,  leaking  at  many  a  seam,  poorly 
manned,  and  commanded  by  a  captain  who  does  not  understand 
navigation/' 

Mr.  Peirco  kept  tho  Nantucket  High  School  nearly  two  years.  It 
comprised  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
usual  variety  of  ages  and  characters.  lie  succeeded,  however,  in  es- 
tablishing and  preserving  uncommonly  good  order;  in  securing, 
remarkable  rogularily  and  punctuality  in  tlie  attendance  of  his  pu])ils ; 
and  induced  them  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  studies,  and  to 
make  improvement  in  all  respects  greater  than  ever  before.  And  yet 
he  struck  not  one  blow,  nor  inflicted  any  other  corporal  punishment 

Tho  friends  of  the  new  system  were  more  than  satisfied.  The 
opposers  were  silenced.  It  was  made  apparent  to  all,  tliat  public 
schools  of  every  gni<le,  having  boys  and  girls  together,  if  well  classed, 
as  they  may  be  where  there  is  a  proper  series,  furnished  with  suitable 
rooms,  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  committed  to  the  management 
of  competent  teachers,  may  be  conducted  with  exemplary  order,  and 
be  led  to  make  greater  progress  than  common,  in  all  the  learning 
taught  in  our  schools,  without  any  inflictions  of  bodily  suffering,  or 
the  stinmlus  of  any  other  emulation  than  that  which  will  be  natur- 
ally awakened,  wherever  numbers  are  brought  together  to  pursue  the 
same  high  object.  Excellence,  in  whatever  they  undertook  to  learn 
or  to  do,  excellence  was  always  kept  before  Mr.  Peirce's  pupils,  as 
the  mark  to  which  they  should  aspire, — excellence,  rather  than  to  ex- 
cel a  competitor.  Thoroughness,  exactness,  fidelity  in  all  th'ngs, 
intelligence  in  every  exercise,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  moral  sentiments, 
were  the  admirable  characteristics  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous  iu 
Mr.  Peirce's  school. 

These  were  precisely  the  exoilloncies  which  ought  to  be  conspicuous 
in  every  school ;  but  they  must  be  extant  in  the  teacher,  or  they  can 
not  be  infused  into  pupils.  Therefore,  to  unfold  these  excellencies,  if 
j)ossible,  in  all  who  would  be  teachers  of  the  young,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  education  as  tho  greatest 
desideratum ;  and,  to  keep  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  devoid  of  these  excellencies  was  felt  to  be  a  necessary  precaution. 
Mr.  Mann  and  his  co-laborers  had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that 
seminaries,  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  must  be  estabhshed. 
And  they  were  confident  that  Mr.  Peirce  was  the  man  who  could 
show  what  a  normal  school  should  be. 

When,  therefore,  tho  munificence  of  the  late  lion.  Edmund  Dwight 
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induced  the  legialature  of  Massacliosetts  to  make  the  needful  appro- 
priation, and  so  soon  as  a  local  habitation  had  been  provided,  the 
Board  of  Education  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence  the 
enterprise. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Nantucket  could 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish  him  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  persuade 
himself  to  leave  his  happy  home  in  their  midst,  w^here  he  was  so 
much  respected  and  loved ;  and  where  he  was  so  well  established  at 
the  head  of  a  system  of  schools,  which  he  had  mainly  devised,  and 
which  was  working  so  satisfactorily  under  him.  But  no  one  was  more 
fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  common  schools  than  he.  No  one  ap- 
preciated more  profoundly  the  necessity  of  the  especial  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  work.  He  was  not  the  man  who  would  refuse, 
from  any  personal  considerations,  what  it  was  made  to  appear  his 
duty  to  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generations.  He  had 
admired,  from  the  beginning,  Horace  Mannas  generous  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  He  discerned 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  unsparing  pains  he  took  to  carry 
them  into  operation.  And,  when  that  enlightened,  devoted  friend  of 
humanity  besought  his  help,  with  the  earnest  assurance  that  he  knew 
no  other  man  to  whom  he  could  so  confidently  intrust  Uie  com- 
mencement of  that  part  of  his  improved  system  of  schools,  on  which 
the  success  of  the  whole  depended,  Mr.  Peirce  could  not  withhold 
himself.  Ho  accepted  the  appointment,  saying,  ^  I  had  rather  die 
than  fail  in  the  undertaking.*' 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1839,  ho  entered  upon  his  labors  at  Lexington, 
as  principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  on  this  continent. 

What  a  Normal  School  was  to  be,  most  persons  could  not  divine. 
Conjectures  were  various;  some  of  them  ludicrous.  Then,  a  few 
teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  rearing  of  such  an  institution  was  a 
derogatory  imputation  upon  their  whole  fraternity.  Some  academies 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  a  seminary,  founded  in  part  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  do  what  they  had  hitherto  assumed  to  be  their 
especial  work.  Moreover,  the  admirable  qualifications  of  Mr.  Peirce 
to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  were  not  much  known  off  the  Island  of 
Nantucket,  excepting  to  the  Board  of  Education,  (itself  a  novelty,) 
and  a  few  zealots  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Not  a  note  of  congratula- 
tion welcomed  him  to  his  post.  The  aspect  all  around  was  cold  and 
forbidding,  except  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  few  enlight- 
ened friends  of  education  who  regarded  his  coming  as  the  dawning 
of  a  new  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  only  three  offered  themselves  to 
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beoomo  his  pupils.  The  contrast  between  the  full,  flourishing  establish- 
ment he  had  just  left  at  Nantucket,  and  the  "^  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,"  which  were  dsuly  before  him  for  the  first  tliree  months, 
was  very  disheartening.  He  could  not  repress  the  apprehension  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  made  a  fatal  mistake,  in  intrusting  the 
commencement  of  tlie  enterprise  to  one  so  little  known  as  himself 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  ho  feared  that  Normal  Schools 
would  die  at  Uieir  birth,  for  want  of  something  to  live  on.  However, 
he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  of  course  the  furrow  must  be 
driven  through,  aye,  and  the  whole  field  turned  over,  before  he  would 
relinquish  his  effort.  He  set  about  his  work,  as  one  determined  to  ^  do 
with  his  might  what  his  hand  found  to  do.*'  He  soon  made  his  tliree 
pupils  conscious  that  there  was  more  to  be  known  about  even  the 
primary  branches  of  education  than  they  had  dreampt  of;  and  better 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  than  were  practised  in  the  schools.  Their  report^  of  the 
searching  thoroughness  and  other  excellent  peculiarities  of  the  Normal 
Teacher  attracted  others  to  him.  The  number  of  his  pupils  steadily 
increased  from  term  to  term,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  three 
years  of  service,  there  were  forty-two.  In  the  course  of  those  years, 
more  than  fifty  went  out  from  under  his  training,  to  teach,  with  certifi- 
cates of  his  approbation;  and  the  obvious  improvement  in  their 
methods  of  governing  children,  and  giving  them  instruction,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  Normal  Schools.  His  immediate  successor,  in 
1 842,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  public  on  this  point,  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  every  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  where  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Peirce's  was  known  to  have  been  employed  as  an  instructor, 
making  the  inquiries  adapted  to  elicit  the  desired  information.  In 
every  case,  but  one  or  two,  testimonials  were  returned,  setting  forth  the 
marked  superiority  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  School.  It  became 
then  a  fixed  fact,  that  such  a  seminary  was  needful, — that  it  wonld 
effect  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  which  was  of  first  im- 
portance— namely,  the  better  qualification  of  teachers.  Normal 
Schools  have  been  multiplied ;  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  questioned ; 
ample  provisions  are  made  fur  their  support ;  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  improved  sjrstem  of  public 
instruction  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  several  other 
states,  besides  Massachusetts.  Is  it,  then,  small  praise,  to  have  it  said 
of  any  one,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual  f  If  to  Horace 
Mann  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  need  of  such  institutions 
so  apparent,  that  private  and  public  bounty  was  directed  toward  them. 
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it  is  due  to  Mr.  Peirce  to  record  that  it  was  Lis  inflexible  perseverance, 
which  overcame  the  obstacles  that  well-nigh  precluded  their  com- 
mencement, and  hia  admirable  fidelity  and  skill  which  settled  the 
question  of  their  usefulness.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
promoters  of  the  educational  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  gentleman  who  framed  and 
set  in  operation  the  excellent  school  system  of  Khode  Island,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  regenerate  the  school  sjrstem 
of  Connecticut,  (the  editor  of  this  Journal  is  the  only  person  who 
would  be  displeased  should  we  name  him,)  the  gentleman  whose 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  revival  of  education  is  more  exten- 
sive and  thorough,  and  whose  judgment  of  its  causes  and  effects  is 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  that  of  any  other  man, — hardly  excepting 
even  Horace  Mann, — that  gentleman  has  more  than  once  been  heard 
to  say, — "  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Cyrus  Peirce,  I  consider  that  the 
cause  of  Normal  Schools  would  have  failed,  or  have  been  postponed 
for  an  indefinite  period." 

Let  it,  then,  be  added  here,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence 
this  signal  improvement,  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  or  good 
fortune.  It  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  profound  insight  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  one  who  should  be  trusted  to  commence  it.  He  might 
have  selected  one  of  many  gifted  teachers,  more  widely  known,  and 
of  more  popular,  attractive  mien,— one  who  would,  at  the  outset,  have 
gathered  about  him  a  host  of  pupils.  He  might  have  found  a  few 
who  could  have  taught  some  things,  perhaps,  better  than  Mr.  Peirce. 
But  there  was  no  other  man,  within  the  sphere  of  his  careful  search, 
who  combined  so  many  of  the  qualities  demanded,  so  many  of  the 
elements  of  certain  success.  If  we  should  name  another  as  compara- 
ble to  him,  it  would  be  the  late  lamented  David  P.  Page,  the  first 
principal  of  the  New  York  Normal  School,  who  excelled  Mr.  Peirce 
in  popular  gifts,  and  almost  equaled  him  in  all  the  fundamental 
requisites.    Still,  the  preference  was  wisely  given. 

Mr.  Peirco's  profound  reverence  for  truth  is  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  and  a  teacher, — truth  in  every  thing, — the  whole  truth, 
the  exact  truth.  Never  have  we  known  another  so  scrupulous.  His 
reverence  for  truth  was  ever  active,  ever  working  in  him,  and  renewing 
itself  day  by  day,  in  some  higher  manifestation,  or  some  deeper  ex- 
pression. Although  he  frequently,  if  not  every  day,  closed  his  scliool 
with  the  admonition, — "  my  pupils,  live  to  the  truth," — yet  it  never 
seemed  like  a  vain  repetition ;  it  always  appeared  to  come  fresh  from 
his  heart,  as  if  it  were  a  new  inspiration  of  his  longing  for  them  to 
become  all  that  Ood  had  made  them  capable  of  being. 
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To  pupils  of  a  facile,  temporizing,  slipshod  disposition,  Mr.  Peirce 
was  tedious,  becxiuse  of  his  particularity.  Not  partly,  almost,  very 
nearly  right,  would  ever  satisfy  him.  Each  answer  that  was  given 
him  to  every  question  that  he  put,  must  be  wholly,  exactly  correct , 
so  correct  as  to  make  it  self-evident  that  the  one  who  gave  it  fully 
appreciated  the  truth  expressed  by  the  words  he  used ;  and  used  such 
words  as  made  the  truth  luniinous  to  others,  who  were  ciipable  of  re- 
ceiving it.  This  intellectual  and  moral  conscientiousness  soon  capti- 
vate<l  those  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and,  in  due  time,  impressed  die  most 
lieedlcss  as  an  admirable,  a  divine  characteristic.  Surely  it  is  so.  It 
can  not  be  too  conspicuous  in  those,  to  whom  may  bo  intrusted  the 
forming  of  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  the  young.  For  the 
divergence  of  "  almost  right,"  from  "  exactly  right,*'  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  bo  greater  than  any,  except  the  Infinite  mind,  can  estimate. 

Attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  thorough,  complete 
understanding  of  every  thing  antecedent  and  preliminary,  before  at- 
tempting to  advance  in  any  branch  of  science,  were  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Peirce  insisted,  until  it  was  found  to  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  get  forward  under  his  tuition,  if  they  were  slighted.  All  shamming 
was  detected  by  him ;  and  skimming  the  surface  of  any  subject  made 
to  appear  silly.  It  was  settled  that  nothing  could  be  well  taught  to 
another,  unless  the  teacher  thorougly  comprehended  what  he  set 
about  to  communicate.  Therefore,  much  of  the  time  of  his  pu})ils  ia 
the  Normal  School  was  devoted  to  the  careful  study  of  each  branch 
of  learning  expected  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools, — the  primary  being  always  accounted  by  him  prior  in  im- 
portance, as  well  as  in  time.  On  nothing,  except  only  moral  culture, 
did  Mr.  Peirce  dwell  with  more  jiarticularity,  than  on  the  first  elements 
of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  lie  insisted  that  whenever  a 
child  has  been  put  in  full  possession  of  these,  he  will  be  able  to  attain 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  each  of  the  branches,  and  their  depend- 
dents,  that  he  may  take  pains  to  seek.  But,  if  these  elementary 
parts  have  not  been  thoroughly  learnt  by  any  one,  imperfection  will, 
at  some  time,  somewhere,  show  itself,  and  embarrass  subsequent 
attempts  at  learning,  with  or  without  an  instructor. 

Next  to  thinking  and  expressing  one's  own  thoughts,  the  most 
wonderful  power  given  to  man  is  that  by  which  we  may  receive  from 
the  written  or  the  printed  page,  and  communicate  audibly,  the 
thoughts  of  another.  Yet  this  power  is  in  most  cases  very  imperfect- 
ly unfolded,  and  very  shabbily  exercised.  The  number  of  good 
readers,  within  any  one*8  acquaintance,  mny  always  be  counted  in  a 
trice. 
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**  To  hear  soino  paraoiui,  how  they  preach, 
How  they  niD  o'er  all  parts  of  speech, 
And  neither  rise  a  note,  nor  sink  ; 
Our  learned  Bishops,  one  would  think, 
Ilad  taken  echool-boys  from  the  rod 
To  make  embassadors  to  God." 

Upon  nothing,  excepting  moral  character,  did  Mr.  Peirce  bestow  so 
much  pains  as  upon  the  Art  of  Reading.  And  he  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  it — especially  the  reading  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Yet  was  he  lacking  in  what  would  seem  to  be  the  sin^  qua  non  of  a 
fine  reader,  namely,  a  clear,  sonorous  voice.  His  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  triumphed  over  by  the  force  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  depth  of  his  emotional  nature.  It  was  forgotten,  as  one 
listened  to  his  luminous,  forcible  reading  of  choice  passages  from  the 
Bible,  or  otlier  favorite  books.  His  hearers  caught  the  inspiration  of 
his  soul ;  so  tiiat,  never  has  reading  seemed  to  us  so  high  an  intel- 
lectual effort  and  treat,  as  when  we  have  been  listening  to  some  of 
his  pupils. 

llis  method  of  t<^aching  reading,  from  the  beginning,  is  set  forth  in 
his  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1844, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Institute  tliat 
year.  In  order  to  save  children  from  ac^^uiring  a  monotonous,  or 
drawling,  or  nasal  tone,  which  it  is  so  difficult  afterward  to  con-ect,  as 
well  as  to  make  reading,  from  the  first,  a  more  intelligible,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  exercise,  Mr.  Peircc,  in  that  lecture,  recommends,  what 
he  had  tried  with  excellent  success  in  his  Model  Scliool,  hegiiin'inf^ 
with  words  rather  titan  Utters.  We  fear  this  method  has  not  been 
faithfully  tried  in  our  schools  generally  ;  and  wo  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  commend  it  a;nrain  to  all  who  arc  about  to  commence  teaching: 
any  children  to  read,  at  home,  or  in  the  primary  schools.  Try  this 
method,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  lecture  just  referred  to.  We  com- 
mend it,  not  only  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Peirce,  but  on  our 
own  observation  of  its  much  better  results.  ^ 

In  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Peirce  was  among  tlie  first  to  welcome  and 
apply  Mr.  W.  Colburn's  method  of  teaching  the  relations  and  powers 
of  numbers, — a  method  which  ciin  never  be  superseded,  and  the 
application  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  sub- 
sequent authors,  excepting  those  who  have  built  on  his  foundation. 
Mr.  Colbum*s  metliod,  however,  may  be  abused,  as  it  has  been,  by 
teachers  who  have  not  thoroughly  understood  it,  or  have  been  care 
less  in  applying  it.  Mr.  Peirce  taught  his  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School  how  to  teach  Arithmetic  exactly  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
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Mr.  Colburn.  In  this  he  preceded,  though  he  never  surpassed  Mr. 
Tillinghast ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  add,  neither  of  them  quite 
equaled  Miss  Caroline  Tilden,  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  one,  and  one 
of  the  favorite  assistants  of  the  other. 

But  wo  have  not  hero  room  to  specify  any  further.  In  every  de- 
partment of  teaching,  Mr.  Peirce  was,  and  taught  his  pupils  to  be^ 
thorough,  intelligent)  and  intelligible.  He  impressed  it,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  all  whom  ho  was  preparing  for  the  work,  that,  whatsoever 
they  would  communicate  to  others,  they  must  first  themselves  thor- 
oughly understand.  The  text-book,  however  excellent,  may  be  of 
little  avail  to  his  class,  unless  the  teacher  knows  more  than  the  mere 
words  of  that  book.  And,  secondly,  the  teacher  can  not  help  his 
pupils  to  acquire  any  part  of  any  science,  excepting  so  far  as  he  may 
lead  them  clearly  to  comprehend  it  Mr.  Peirce  continually  detected 
and  repudiated  the  substitution  of  memory  for  understanding ;  and . 
earnestly  enjoined  it  upon  his  pupils  to  do  likewise,  when  they  should 
become  teachers. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  after  opening  the  Normal  School  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  Peirce  instituted  the  Model  Department, — a  school  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  just  such  as  would  be  found  in 
most  of  our  country'  district  schools.  In  that  lie  led  his  normal 
j)upils,  seriatim,  by  turns,  to  apply  and  test  for  themselves,  the 
correctness,  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  which  he 
was  laboring  to  instil  into  them.  This  was  the  most  peculiar  part  of 
the  institution.  In  the  mnnagomont  of  it,  he  cvincod  great  adroitness 
as  well  as  indomiUible  j>ei-severanc^,  and  untiring  patience.  In  that 
Model  Department^  the  future  teachers,  under  his  supervision,  practised 
the  best  methods  of  governing  and  instructing  children,  so  that  each 
one,  when  she  left  the  Normal  School,  carried  with  her  some  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  a  common  school. 

Thus  Mr.  Peirce  wrought  three  years  at  Lexington,  performing  an 
amount  of  labor,  which,  should  we  give  it  in  detail,  it  might  lessen,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  readers,  our  credibility  as  a  biographer.  He 
fully  justified  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Mann  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion had  reposed  in  him.  And  lie  gained  continually  the  reverence  and 
the  love  of  his  successive  pupils.  Strict  as  he  was,  uncompromising", 
exacting  as  he  was,  he  was  yet  so  just,  so  true,  so  faithful  in  his  atten- 
tions to  each  individual, — so  kind  and  sympathizing  to  all,  even  the 
least  successful  and  most  unlovelv, — that  he  conciliated  the  hearts  of 
all,  not  wholly  excepting  oven  the  very  few  who  were  untractablo  in 
his  hands.  It  was  so  obvious  that  he  desired  their  highest  good,  so 
obvious  that  he  was  truly  paternal  in  his  regard  for  their  personal 
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wel&re  and  future  usefulness,  that  ^^  Father  Peirce  "  soon  came  to  be 
the  title  given  him  with  one  accord. 

Ilis  labors  and  cares  were  too  much  even  for  his  powers  of  attention 
and  ondurcance.  They  were  such,  that  ho  seldom  allowed  himself 
more  than  /our  hours  for  sleep,  out  of  each  twenty-four.  He  slighted 
notliiiig.  ^ot  the  least  thing  was  out  of  order,  that  ho  was  respon- 
sible for.  He  gave  personal  attention  to  every  exercise  of  each  one 
of  his  pupils — especial  consideration  to  the  case  of  every  one  who 
needed.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  deportment  of  all,  out  of 
school  as  well  as  in,  and  had  a  care  for  the  comfort  and  especially  for 
the  health  of  alL    It  was  more  than  he  could  lomr^r  endure. 

In  1842,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  "It  was,"  we  quote  from  tlie  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  *Uhe  ardent  desire  of  the  Board  to 
secure  the  further  services  of  that  gentleman  in  a  place,  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  honor  to  himself  and  such  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  to  other  circum- 
s^tances,  he  felt  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  the  Board  most 
reluctantly  accepted.  Never,  perhaps,  have  greater  assiduity  and 
fidelity  distinguished  and  rewarded,  the  labors  of  any  instructor.  Mr. 
Peirce  has  retired  from  the  employment  of  teaching;  but  the  models 
of  instruction  which  he  has  left,  and  his  power  of  exciting  an  enthu- 
siasm in  the  noble  cause  of  education,  will  long  remain  as  a  blessing 
to  the  Tounjj." 

He  left  Lexington,  regretted  by  all,  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
loved  home  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  under  the  painful  apprehen- 
sion that  his  labors  as  a  teacher  were  ended,  and  tliat  the  rest  of  his 
life  must  be  spent  as  an  invalid.  But  the  entire  repose  of  body  and 
mind  which  he  was  there  permitted  to  enjoy,  recruited  him  more  and 
much  sooner  than  was  expected;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  be 
was  ready  to  engage  again  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

His  successor,  at  Lexington,  gladly  resigned  tlie  place  in  his  favor. 
He  was  at  once  reelected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  resumed  the  charge  of  the  Normal  School  in  August,  1844; — 
not,  however,  in  Lexington.  The  number  of  pupils  had  so  greatly 
increased  that  much  larger  accommodations  were  needed  than  could  be 
furnished  in  Lexington.  A  building  of  suitable  dimensions,  but  erected 
for  another  purpose,  had  just  tlien  been  purchased  in  West  Newton. 
All  arrangementa  necessary  for  the  school  were  to  be  made  in  it. 
The  devising  and  superintending  of  these  devolved  upon  Mr.  Peirce ; 
and  he  soon  showed,  so  far  as  the  limits  within  which  he  was  required 
to  work  would  permit,  that  he  knew  how  a  school-room  ought  to  be 
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constructed,  arranged,  furnished,  warmed  and  ventilated,  as  well  as 
how  those  who  should  be  gathered  into  it,  ought  to  be  instructed. 
Every  one  who  came  to  view  tlie  work,  when  completed,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  premises  and  the  funds, 
that  had  been  put  at  his  disposal. 

In  that  somewhat  new  and  much  enlarged  sphere,  he  labored  yet 
five  years  more,  with  his  wonted  fidelity,  skill  and  success.  He  had 
now  very  able  assistants,  those  on  whose  faithftilness  as  well  as  ability, 
he  could  implicitly  rely.  Yet  was  his  attention  unremitted.  He  was 
mindful  of  every  thing.  His  pupils  were  not  regarded  merely  as 
component  parts  of  their  several  classes.  Each  of  them  was  an  indi- 
vidual. Each  might  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,  peculiar 
obstacles  to  success.  He,  therefore,  sought  to  know  each  one  person- 
ally, that  he  might  render  the  aid,  and  suggest  the  discipline  applica- 
ble to  each.  True,  as  he  never  spared  himself,  so  he  rigidly  exacted  of 
his  pupils  all  that  he  knew  them  to  be  able  to  perform.  Yet,  he 
sympathized  with  every  one  of  them.  Ho  was  as  a  father  to  them 
all.  The  discovery  of  any  serious  faults  in  any  of  them  only  made 
him  more  solicitous  for  tlioir  improvement,  more  tender  in  his  manner; 
although  iiL-yoT  wdulgent^  never  remitting  what  it  was  right  to  require. 

It  was  during  this  second  connexion  with  the  Nonnal  School  that 
Mr.  Tierce  laid  the  foundation  of  a  disease  that  will  probably  cause 
liira  much  discomfort^  it  may  be  severe  suffering,  so  long  as  he  abides 
in  the  bod  v. 

It  was  his  unvarying  determination  to  have  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  school-house  so  carefully  arranged,  and  in  such  perfect  order 
]>etimes,  that  not  one  minute  of  the  hours  appropriated  to  school 
exercises  should  be  lost.  All  his  pupils  were  females.  He,  therefore, 
<jould  not  call  upon  them  for  assistjmce  in  some  of  the  "chores"  that 
needed  to  be  done  every  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
Neither  could  he  hire  the  service  of  any  man,  who  would  never  fail 
to  do  every  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  best  manner.  Furthermore,  he  was  unwilling  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  poor,  by  swelling  the 
amount  of  incidental  charges,  which  devolved  upon  them.  During 
each  of  the  winters  at  West  Newton,  as  he  used  to  do  while  at  Lex- 
ington, when  the  night  was  very  cold,  threatening  an  unusually  severe 
morning,  he  would  go,  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  replenish  the 
iiimace,  to  insure  a  comfortable  room  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
He  would  always  go,  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attend  to  the 
fires,  sweep  off  the  snow  from  the  steps,  shovel  paths  around  the  house, 
bring  water  enough  from  a  neighboring  well  to  supply  the  demands 
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of  the  day,  and  tlien,  returning  liome,  would  devote  himself  to  study 
until  school  time,  carefully  preparing  himself  upon  every  lesson  which 
he  was  about  to  teach.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  condescending  too  much  in  making  mention  of  such  matters ;  but, 
it  is  iu  faithful  attention  to  small  matters  that  the  depth  and  strength 
of  a  man*s  principles  arc  evinced.*  And  the  ftict  that  it  was  these 
things  which  brought  upon  him  a  malady  that  will  be  life-long,  gives 
them  no  little  importance  in  the  memoir  of  this  excellent  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was  compelled  again  to  resign  the 
charge  of  the  Normal  School,  which  might  almost  bo  called  a  thing 
of  his  own  creation ;  to  the  welfare  of  which  every  power  of  his  soul 
and  of  his  body  had  been  consecrated  for  eight  years.  And  now  he 
must  leave  it,  with  the  sad  consciousness  that  health  and  strength 
were  so  seriously  impaired  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  and  never 
again  would  be  able,  to  discharge,  as  ho  had  been  wont  to  do,  the 
duties  of  the  place  he  had  filled  so  long.  Yes,  literally  Jillcd.  No 
one  but  himself  could  recount  any  of  Father  Peirce's  shortcomings. 
His  measure  of  performance  had  run  over  rather  than  come  short.  That 
was  a  day  of  sore  tri.il  to  his  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the  many 
who  revered  and  loved  him.  Yet  wiis  it  an  occasion  of  joy,  of  geneiv 
ous  exult'ition.  lie  was  to  receive  an  honorable  discharfje  from  an 
arduous  i)ost,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  excellently  well  fulfilled. 

Tlie  highest  commendations  of  his  fidelity  and  success  were  be- 
stowed by  the  l^oard  of  Education  and  others,  who  had  been  most 
cognizant  of  his  labors.  His  pupils,  in  great  numbers,  gathered  about 
him,  to  testify  their  respect  and  affection.  The  Normal  School-rooms, 
which  he  had  constructed,  and  had  permeated  with  his  earnest,  devoted 
spirit,  every  day  of  every  term  for  five  years,  wore  tcistefully  and  perti- 
nently decorated ;  and  there,  iu  the  presence  of  as  many  of  his  normal 
children,  and  tried  friends,  and  generous  patrons  of  the  institution,  as 
the  rooms  would  admit,  he  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
who  had  selected  him  for  that  high  place,  had  persuaded  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  who  could,  more  justly  than  any  body  else,  appreciate  the 
exceeding  value  of  his  services.  It  was  a  valedictory  honorable  alike 
to  him  who  gave  and  him  who  received  it. 

A  purse,  containing  about  five  hundred  dollars,  contributed  by  his 
pupils  and  other  friends,  was  then  presented,  to  induce  and  enable 
him  to  accept  the  appointment,  tendered  to  him  by  the  American 
Peace  Society,  to  go  as  one  of  their  representatives  to  the  World's 
Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  shortly  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

*  Mr.  Peiree  required  no(hin{(  of  hi»>  pupiU,  that  he  did  not  himself  practise.  During  the 
iftj  jcwB  of  bti  Kliool-keeping,  he  never  absented  himself  in  a  sing le  initaoce  for  the  nka 
cf  uaj  ncrMtioo.    And  he  wu  tardy  only  hriee. 
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This  was  almost  tho  only  recreation  be  had  allowed  lumself  to  think 
of  taking  since  he  lefl  college,  in  1810. 

lie  went  to  Europe  in  company  with  a  long-tried  friend,— one  of  the 
same  ripe  age  with  himself,  of  similar  tastes  and  character, — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Allen,  of  Northborough,  who,  like  himself,  had  well-earned  a 
respite  from  care  and  toil.  Both  of  them  were  disciples  of  tho  vener- 
able Worcester,  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  and  had,  for  many  years,  incul- 
cated and  practised  the  principles  of  the  Gospl,  which  that  holy  man 
labored  to  redeem  from  neglect  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  common 
interest  that  they  went  to  a  convention  of  persons,  called  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  io  meet  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  belligerent 
nation  of  modern  Europe.  The  meeting  convened  on  the  22(1  day  of 
August,  1849.  There  tlicy  saw,  heard  and  communed  with  many  of 
the  pure.  Christian  men  of  Christendom,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  clash 
of  armies,  tlie  shouts  of  victory,  the  lamentations  of  defeat,  had  long 
seen  and  deplored  tho  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  war,  and  had 
been  earnestly  inquiring  for  some  other  modes  of  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences which  mu^^t  needs  arise  between  nations,  similar  to  those  that 
are  relied  upon  in  cases  that  arise  between  individuals. 

They  aftenvr.rd  spent  some  months,  traveling  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  enjoying  all  the  gratification  that  the  time  and  tlieir 
opportunities  allowed  them,  and  their  abundant  stores  of  historical  and 
classical  knowledge  qualified  them  to  partake  of. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Allen,  he  says  of  Mr.  Peirco : 

I  never  fully  appreciated  his  merits,  until  he  became  connected  with  the  Nor- 
mal School.  There,  as  all  know,  he  was  not  only  principal  but  princeps.  There 
ho  exhibited  tho  abuntlnnt  fraits  of  hiii  patient,  faithful  laborn,  continued,  without 
interniit^ion,  through  the  years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  ;  and  there  he  gained  a 
name  that  will  live  and  be  honored  by  futui'e  generations.  *  *  *  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  his  fellow-traveler  in  a  tour  through  some  pails  of  England  and 
tho  Continent,  in  the  Bummor  of  1849.  Wo  went  in  the  same  packet,  rode  in  the 
same  ears  or  earriagcrs,  lodged  at  tlio  same  inns,  lliis  close  and  long-continued 
intercourse  served  to  cement  our  friendship,  and  greatly  to  increase  my  high 
renpeet  for  him  us  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  int<.'grity,  honor  and  purity,—- an 
Itraelite^  indeed^  in  whom  there  is  no  guile. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1850,  partly  because  of  bis 
IMJcuniary  need,  but  mainly  because  of  his  love  of  teaching,  he  became 
an  assistant  in  the  excellent  school  opened  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen, 
in  the  premises  lately  of  the  Normal  School,  which  was  removed  to 
Framingham  ;  and  there,  like  the  Uon.  John  Q.  Adams  in  Congress, 
he  has  for  several  years  been  discharging,  with  exemplary  fidelity,  the 
duties  of  a  subordinate,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  so  long  presided. 

If  there  be  one  excellence  which,  more  than  another,  has  character- 
ized the  schools  kept  by  Mr.  Peirce,  from  the  beginning  of  his  long 
career,  it  is  the  especial  attention  he  has  paid  to  tho  moral  culture  of 
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Ilis  pupils.  He  oarlj  perceive<l  that  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the  bcstowmont  upon  them 
of  large  stores  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  without  a  corres- 
ponding unfolding  of  their  moral  natures,  fitted  and  often  would  raiher 
dispose  them  to  vice  more  than  to  virtue.  It  has  long  been  obvious 
that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Mr.  Peirce 
was  fully  persuaded  that  those  instructors  were  conferring  a  question- 
able benefit  upon  society,  if  nothing  worse,  who  were  sending  out 
chiKlren,  enabled  to  run  well  on  any  of  the  various  courses  which 
might  be  thrown  open  to  their  political  ambition,  their  love  of  money, 
or  desire  for  social  distinction,  unless  they  have  taken  all  necessary 
pains  to  fortify  them  against  temptation,  by  awakening  in  their  hearts  a 
profound  reverence  for  all  the  laws  of  God,  and  an  unfeigned,  impartial 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  fellow-men. 

His  views  on  this  fundamentally  important  matter  were  fully  exhib- 
ited in  a  carefully  prepared  Essay  on  "  Crime,  its  cause  and  cure," 
which  he  presented  incognito  to  the  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  on  Prize  Essays,  in  1853.  Each  member  of 
that  committee  by  himself  examined  it,  and  formed  his  decision  with- 
out conference  with  the  other  members.  They  all  concurred  in 
awarding  to  his  essay  the  premium  offered.  And  yet,  when  the  essay 
came  to  be  read  before  the  Institute  at  New  Haven,  it  was  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  vehemently  opposed,  and  finally  forbidden  a 
place  among  the  publications  of  the  Institute.  Seldom  has  there 
been  such  an  instance  of  hot  hiiste  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  wise 
and  good  men.  The  essay  was  soon  after  published,  just  as  it  had 
been  read  to  the  Institute.  It  >indicates  iUself  against  the  decision 
of  that  body.  And  it  has  also  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as  George 
B.  Emerson  and  Solomon  Adams.  The  essay  does  not,  as  was 
alledged,  charge  upon  the  schools  of  New  England  that  they  teach  im- 
morality, or  that  they  are  the  productive  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime 
among  us.  It  only  asserts  and  maintains  what  was  seen  to  be  true  by 
the  most  careful  observers,  and  has  since  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  all  who  take  any  notice, — 1st,  that  merely  intellectual 
education  is  no  security  against  immorality  or  crime  ;  2d,  that  facts 
show  that  crime  may  increase  at  the  same  time  with  increased  atten- 
tion to  education, — the  common  education  of  the  school ; — that  this  is 
the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own  New  England ;  and  for  the 
reason,  in  part,  that  the  common  education  of  our  schools  has  in  it 
too  little  of  the  moral  element.  We  cultivate  the  head  more  than 
the  heart  And  dd,  that  there  is,  hence,  a  call  upon  teachers,  commit- 
tees, parents,  and  all  friends  of  true  education,  to  make  a  larger  outlay 
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for  moral  instruction,  assigning  to  it  in  our  schools  tho  high  place  its 
importance  demands.  No  propositions  respecting  our  schools  could 
liave  been  announced,  that  were  then,  and  are  now,  more  easily  proved 
tlian  these.  Could  Mr.  Peirce's  essay  be  read  again  to  the  Institute,  at 
this  day,  it  would  meet  with  a  very  diiferent  reception.  The  eyes  of 
many  more  men,  here  and  in  Europe,  have  oi)ened  since  1853,  to  dis- 
cern what  he  then  saw.  While  we  are  writing  these  pages,  a  grave 
amount  of  testimony,  exactly  to  the  point  in  question,  is  brought  to 
us  in  a  contemporary  journal,  The  Religious  Magazine^  as  follows  : 

Edacation  in  New  England  has  not  been  reeeding  the^e  dozen  yean.  Schools 
have  been  multiplied  \  univer«tief»  have  been  enlarged  ;  the  standard  of  seholar- 
■liip  has  been  raised.  Yet  tho  gniracr  kinds  of  iniquity  liave  been  spreading  too. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  penitentiaries  and  criminal  dockets,  has 
shown  that  this  growth  of  hiwles«>nes8  is  just  as  great,  in  proportion,  among  those 
classes  that  instruction  reaches,  as  with  tho  abject  and  illiterate.  J«jeeph  Fletcher, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectoi-s  of  Sehtwls,  in  a  careful  work  on  the  moral  statis- 
tios  of  Knglnnd  and  Wales,  shows  that  crime  is  not  according  to  ignorance. 
Similar  returns  from  France  indicate,  in  fact,  that  tlie  most  highly  educated  dis- 
tricts are  the  most  criminal  districts.  A  series  of  able  articles  in  tlie  ^'  Aforning 
Chronielo,"  for  1S40  and  1S50,  go  to  establish  the  same  strange  and  almost  para- 
doxical conclusion  resptcting  different  parts  of  Gi'cat  British.  The  U-stimony 
of  many  chaplains  of  prisinis  is  brought  to  contirm  it.  Tho  ingenious  treatise  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  *' ScK'ial  Statistics,"  adduces  much  [Mirallel  evidence. 
There  may  be  some  clement  in  such  data  to  modify  an  inference  of  the  full 
breadth  of  the  appan^nt  fiicts.  Yet  is  it  a  most  impri*ssive  result.  Ought  it  not  to 
satirify  as  that  mental  cultivation  and  moral  principle  arc  two  things, — meant,  no 
doubt  to  be  harmonized  and  to  help  each  other,  but  easily  separated,  and  even 
made  perversely  }ios<tilo  ? 

Horace  Mann  took  the  true  ground,  in  his  late  address  at  Antiooh 
College,  in  maintaining  that  colloges  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  moral  as  well  as  tho  intellootual  character  of  its  graduates ;  and 
tliat  diplomas  should  cither  contain,  or  be  accompanied  with,  a  dis- 
criminating certificate  of  moral  character. 

AVe  think  the  American  Institute  of  In.«itruction  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  cotninittoc  on  i>rizes,  not  loss  than  to  Mr.  Peirce, 
to  reconsider  their  action  in  1853  respecting  his  essay,  and  to  give  it 
the  honorable  j)lace  among  their  publications  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  accordance  with  the  conviction  declared  in  that  essay,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  it,  Mr.  Peirco,  from  the 
first,  has  given  his  chief  attention  to  the  moral  conduct  and  principles 
of  his  pupils.  No  violation  of  the  tnitli,  in  act  or  word,  no  obliquity 
of  language,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  would  he  pass  lightly  over.  Any 
thing  of  the  kind  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  unsoundness  at  tho 
very  basis  of  his  pupil's  character ;  and  he  had  no  heart,  until  that 
should  be  remedied,  to  go  on  building  upon  a  foundation  that  he 
knew  might  at  any  time  give  way,  and  leave  the  superstructure  a 
moral  ruin, — all  tho  more  unsightly  and  pitiful  if  decorated  with  tho 
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orDaments  wliicli  learning,  genius  and  tasto  may  have  entwined 
around  the  fallen  columns. 

Of  course,  it  was  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  their  lessons, 
for  the  most  part,  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  pupil's  faults, 
or  weaknesses, — was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  evil  that  was 
in  them.  He  never  punished,  he  never  reproved  a  pupil  for  failing  to 
do  what  he  was  unable  to  do ;  but  only  for  negligence,  for  inattention, 
for  not  having  made  the  effort  he  was  bound  to  make.  This  he 
justly  accounted  an  immorality.  It  was  unfaithfulness  to  one's  self; 
a  fraud  upon  the  teacher ;  ingratitude  to  one's  parents ;  impiety 
toward  God.  No  one  could  have  been  more  tender,  sympathizing, 
than  Mr.  Peirco  always  was,  to  one  in  difliculty.  lie  would  explain 
what  was  obscure.  lie  would  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  his  way, 
excepting  that  which  the  pupil  alone  could  remove, — the  obstacle  in 
his  own  will, — his  indisposition  to  make  the  needful  effort  TJtat  the 
pupil  must  make  himself.  And  Mr.  Peirco  never  released  him; 
never  qualifiod  a  demand  that  it  was  reasonable  to  enforce. 

Any  artifices  at  the  time  of  recitation,  any  promptings  by  word 
or  sign,  any  sly  lookings  to  discover  what  ought  to  have  been  learnt 
before,  if  detected,  (as  they  were  very  ajit  to  bo  by  his  vigilant  eye 
or  ear,)  were  sure  to  bring  upon  the  culprits  severe  reprimands,  it 
may  have  been  some  more  enduring  punishments.  Ho  could  not 
look  upon  such  as  light  offences, — merely  roguish  tricks,  pardonable  in 
thoughtless  boys.  They  were  frauds — attempts  to  make  things  and 
persons  appear  to  be  what  they  were  not.  And,  if  boys  and  girls  did 
not  appreciate  the  iniquity  of  such  things,  it  ought  all  the  more  care- 
fully to  be  exposed  to  them,  and  impressed  upon  them. 

So,  too,  unnecessary  tardiness  and  absence  from  school,  playing  or 
whispering  during  the  hours  assigned  to  study,  were  denounced  and 
treated  as  grave  offences  against  the  little  community,  (which  every 
school  is,)  no  less  than  against  one's  self.  Each  and  all  of  tliese  things 
were  reproved  and  punished,  not  so  much  because  they  were  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted,  as  because  they  were  wrong  in 
themselves,  contrary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right.  He  was  careful  to 
make  the  morality  of  all  his  requirements  apparent  to  his  pupils. 
His  was  not  an  arbitrary  government  Ilis  laws  were  not  matters  of 
his  own  invention.  Tliey  wore  the  principles  of  righteousness  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  children. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
Mr.nirce  resorted  to  the  then  common  expedients  for  insuring  order, 
obedience,  and  attention  to  study;  to  wit,  corporal  punishments, 
appeals  to  emulation,  offers  of  premiums.    By  these  he  did,  for  the 
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most  part,  obtain  gocxl  recitations.  lie  kept  what  was  accounted  a 
good  school.  He  got  to  himself  a  high  reputation.  He  could  always 
have  as  many  pupils  aa  he  saw  fit  to  receive.  For,  behind  all  these 
things,  there  wore  accuracy,  thoroughness,  untiring  assiduity,  and  im- 
partial fidelity.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  letters  we  have  received, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  very  perverse,  ill-disposed  ones,  he 
was  generally  l)eloved  as  well  as  respected  by  his  pupils.  They  were 
all  satisfied  that  he  desired  to  promote  their  highest  welfare ;  and 
that  ho  was  able  as  well  as  willing  to  teach  them  all  they  were  willing 
or  able  to  learn.  Goldsmith's  description  of  a  country  schoolmaster, 
might  be  taken  as  quite  a  correct  likeness  of  him  in  that  day,  and  of 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  parents  and  their  children. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  distrust  the  common 
appliances,  and,  at  last,  long  ago,  utterly  to  abandon  and  discounte- 
nance the  use  of  them.  He  has  been  so  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  without  corporal  pun- 
ishments, premiums,  or  artificial  emulations,  and  withal  has  been 
so  prominent  an  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine  of  school  government, 
that  it  may  be  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  be 
informed  of  the  prooo,ss  of  the  change,  which  took  place  in  him,  and 
the  reasons  for  that  change. 

Our  account  will  be  taken  mainly  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
a  very  particular  friend, — wrote  without  the  expectation  that  any 
part  of  it  would  be  given  to  tlie  public.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  It 
will  call  forth  responses  from  the  hearts  of  many,  who  have  had,  or 
may  have,  much  experience  in  school -keeping. 

The  chanf^o  was  f]^lunl,  the  work  of  time,  and  arose  from  vorions  considera- 
tions. Ist.  1  could  not,  at  least  I  did  not,  always  administer  corporal  punishment, 
without  awakening,  (»r  yielding  to  emotions  of  a  doubtful  cluiracter.  I  began  to 
suspect  that  the  tflect  upon  myself  was  not  good  ;  ond  I  could  see  that  it  often 
shocked,  disturbt?d,  but  did  not  exalt  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  school.  In  a  word, 
to  both  parties,  it  seemed  to  mo,  to  work  spiritual  death  rather  than  life.  2d. 
Often,  after  havinjj:  inflicted  it,  I  was  visited  with  very  troublesome  doubts  ;  sooh 
as,  that  possibly  I  had  been  too  severe,  even  where  I  hod  no  doubt  that  the 
offender  deserved  some  chastisement ;  sometimes  with  a  query,  whether  I  ooold 
not  have  gotten  along  quite  as  well  without  any  blows  at  all.  This  hist  query 
was  pretty  apt  to  arise  the  next  day,  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  had 
subsided.  3d.  Then  a;^in  I  was  ofti.'n  troubled  with  the  thought,  that  possibly  I  had 
not  made  sufiluient  allowance  for  the  circumstances,  and  considerations,  which 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  culprit,  such  as  natural  temperament,  inherited  disposi- 
tion, his  previous  training,  surrounding  influences,  and  peculiar  temptations.  4th. 
Moreover,  wlien  I  witne«*ed  the  blessed,  the  heavenly  effects  of  forgiveness,  and 
encouragement,  I  would  almost  resolve  forthwith  to  pot  away  the  ferule  and  strap, 
and  rely  on  moral  suasion  alone.  5th.  As  I  lived  longer,  and  observed,  and 
experienced  more,  if  I  grew  no  wiser  in  other  respects,  I  did  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself.  I  saw  more  of  my  own  imperfections  and  faults,  and  sclf-convictioii^iade 
me  more  compassionate  and  forgiving  toward  others.  In  fine,  I  came  to  the  belief, 
that  the  natural  lawt  and  their  penattiet^  to  which  all  men,  and  the  children  of 
men,  alike,  are  subject,  from  the  beginning  of  their  exiitenoe,  were  founded  in  knf  e, 
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•I  well  an  wisdom ;  yea,  that  oar  suiTeriugfl,  (the  consequences  of  trani^;reaBioD,) 
were,  equally  with  our  enjoyments,  cTideuces  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  discern  a  connexion  between 
the  transgreasion  committed  and  tho  penalty  endured, — an  adaptation  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  divine  discipline,  the  like  of  which  I  could  not  see  in  my  own 
artificial  inflictions.  The  punishments  I  was  wont  to  apply,  began  to  seem  to 
me  harsh,  for-fetched,  arbitrary,  having  no  relation  to  the  ofFonces  committed. 
And  ought  we  not,  said  I  to  myself,  in  our  discipline  of  children,  to  strive  to  imitate, 
asclosely  as  possible,  the  Divine  administration  ?  On  philosophical  principles,  too, 
it  seemed  to  me,  the  educator  of  tho  young  could  not  be  justified,  in  appealing  to 
fear  and  force.  Hope  is  a  higher,  nobler  principle  than  fear.  Hope,  cheers, 
quickens,  awakens  aspiration,  cxcittrs  to  eiTurt  and  sustains  it.  Fear  addresses 
itself  to  selfishness ;  depresses  and  debases  the  subject  of  it.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  the  Creator  had  adapted  the  human  mind  to  seek,  apprehend  and  enjov 
the  truth,  that,  whenever  truth  was  riglitly  presented,  it  would  be  apprehenaed, 
embraced,  enjoyed,  as  naturally  as  tbe  stomach  receives,  and  relishes  its  appro- 
priate food,  without  the  extraneous  and  ill-adapted  stimulus  of  blows.  He,  whose 
inspiration  gave  understanding  to  man,  did  not  so  fashion  it  as  to  render  blows 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  and  appreciate  knowledge.  I  came  to  see  less 
and  less  clearly  the  loving  kindness,  or  wisdom  of  such  appliances. 

God,  creation,  man,  human  relations,  indeed  all  things  began  to  put  on  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  aspect.  Under  the  rule  and  quickening  influence  of  love, 
the  school-room  wore  a  new  and  brighter  face, — brighter  prospectively,  when  I 
entered  it  in  the  morning  ;  brighter  retrospectively,  when  I  left  it  at  night. 

The  above,  I  trust,  will  servo  to  hint  to  you  the  leading  considerations  that 
wrought  with  me  a  chan<^e  of  views  and  of  practice,  in  regard  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  school  discipline ;  in  regard  to  the  means  and  motives  to  be  resorted  to,  in 
the  great  work  of  education.  The  persons  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  change  in  me,  quite  uuconsciously  it  may  have  been  to  themselves,  were  tbe 
Rev.  JVlr.  Mottey,  late  of  Lynnfleld,  ^laas. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Damon,  late  of  West 
Cambridge,  and  Lucretia  Molt.  The  conversations  of  each  of  these  excellent  per- 
sons, helped  to  bring  me  to  the  result  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  think  it 
was  afVer  listening  to  a  conversation  from  Mrs.  Mott,  at  Nantucket,  in  1827,  that 
I  definitely  formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  thenceforward  to  keep  school  without 
the  intervention,  (for  I  can  not  say  aid^)  of  blows. 

In  the  same  communication,  of  which  tbe  foregoing  is  an  abstract, 
Mr.  Peirce,  says : — "  The  book  to  which,  after  the  Bible,  I  owe  most, 
is  that  incomparable  work  of  George  Combe, '  On  the  Constitution  of 
Man?  It  was  to  me  a  most  su^riirestive  book  :  and  I  recrard  it  as  the 
best  treatise  on  education,  and  the  philosophy  of  man,  whicli  I  have 
ever  met  with." 

Whatever  may  "have  been  his  methods  of  teaching  and  governing, 
Mr.  Pierce,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  has  made  the 
impression  upon  his  pupils,  that  he  was  able  to  give  them  all  the 
instmction  they  were  disposed  or  able  to  receive ;  and  that  it  was 
his  unfeigned  desire,  and  constant  endeavor,  to  lead  them  to  become 
truly  wise^  and  truly  good. 

The  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  his  excellence,  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher,  would  be  a  compendium  of  the  very  numerous  testi- 
monials which,  lie  before  us,  from  his  earliest  and  his  latest  pupils. 
We  have  already  given  several  from  those  of  the  former  class.  A  few 
from  the  latter  must  suffice,  and  will  appropriately  dose  our  memoir. 

One,  who  was  a  member  of  his  first  class  at  Lexington,  in  1839  and 
1840,  writes  thus :  ^  I  soon  learnt  to  respect  him,  for  bis  \iii\iTVf\^ 
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watchfulness,  his  uncompromising  iniegritv,  and  his  unceasing  faith- 
fulness— *  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  To  these  I  can  bear  a 
most  grateful  testimony." 

Another,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  West  Newton,  in  1849,  says  : 
"  As  an  carn«'st,  thorough,  and  effective  teacher,  I  believe  him  to  be 
unequaled.  Jlndeavoring,  as  he  mainly  did,  to  rear  the  education  of 
his  pupils  upon  a  true,  solid  basis,  he  dwelt  especially  upon  the  cle- 
fnents  of  every  thing  to  be  taught ;  aiming  constantly  to  give  that 
thorough,  mental  discipline,  which  puts  the  pupil  into  possession  of 
his  powers  of  acquisition  and  preservation.  But  Father  Peirce's 
crowning  excellence,  was  his  moral  power.  I  have  never  known  a 
person  who  wielded  so  palpable  an  influence  in  this  resi)ect  Few 
natures  could  long  withstand  it.  And  I  believe  the  good  he  has  done 
in  this,  the  highest,  most  essential,  but  most  neglected  part  of  human 
development,  will  never  be  duly  estimated  in  time.  *  *  *  He 
combines,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  gentleness,  tenderness,  delicacy  of  a 
rjfined  woman,  with  all  the  manliness  of  a  true  man.*' 

An  excellent  young  man,  who  became  one  of  his  pupils,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  has  sent  us  the  following  testimony.  "  To 
Mr.  Peirco,  under  God,  I  owe  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired,  and  the 
moral  character  I  have  formed.  I  went  to  his  school  with  strong  pro- 
clivities to  dissipation,  and  an  utter  distaste  for  study.  With  great 
forbearance,  and  by  skilful,  as  well  as  kind  management,  ho  has  en- 
abled me  to  overcome  both.  He  exerts  quietly  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  those  who  are  intrusted  to  his  discipline.  Ho  at  once  commands 
their  respect ;  and,  in  due  time,  engages  their  aflfection." 

But  we  must  close ; — and  we  close  in  the  words  of  one,  who  was 
first  a  very  favorite  pupil,  and  afterward,  for  years,  a  most  devoted 
and  effective  assistant, — Mrs.  E.  N.  Walton  : 

I  do  not  now  reoall  any  striking  incidents,  that  would  ilhislrato  Father  Pcircc's 
character,  either  as  a  teacher,  or  aA  the  pioneer  in  the  great  strugglo  which  has 
resulted  in  the  life  and  acknowledged  necessity  of  Nonnnl  Schools.  His  life  was 
uniformly  »>  triio,  and  his  labnrH  so  unremitti'd,  that,  as  I  look  back  upon  them,  I 
discern  no  points  that  were  strikingly  prominent  above  others.  The  impression  is 
rather  that  of  a  beautiful  whole.  *  *  *  Kvory  life  has  its  lesson  for  human- 
ity ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  taught  by  his.  Tlie  almost  omnipotence,  within 
man's  sph^To,  of  a  strong,  inflexible  wt7/,  and  of  patient,  unremitted  efibrts  in 
striving  for  the  truth,  and  obi>ying  oneV  convictions  of  right.  His  energy,  united 
with  his  conscientiousness,  made  him  wliat  he  was,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
what  he  did.  What  he  undertook,  he  would  do.  Attempting  was  with  him,  so 
far  as  human  efforts  could  muko  it,  a  synonym  of  succeeding.  At  first,  I  won- 
dered at  the  results  he  accomplished  ;  but  an  occurrence,  which  happened  while  we 
were  at  West  Newton,  showed  me  so  fully  his  peculiar  temperament,  that  I  never 
afterward  doubted  that  ho  would  p<>rform  any  task  lie  set  himself  about  What- 
ever he  could  do,  and  had  shown  to  be  practicable,  he  insisted  should  be  attempted 
by  others.  His  pupils  generally  were  real  workers.  They  did  not  dare  do 
otherwise  than  strive,  and  keep  striving  to  the  end.  They  felt,  when  they  wt 
about  teaching,  that  there  must  bo  no  iaHurc ;  the  whole  normal  enterprise  reatad, 
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(or  the  time  being,  upon  their  shoulders,  and  they  must  bear  it,  though  they  were 
cnuhed  beneath  it. 

His  power  of  example  was  immense.  Those  pupils,  upon  whom  his  seal  is 
deepest  set,  are  remarkable  for  their  energy,  their  faithfulness,  their  zeal  and  their 
attention  to  the  little  thingt. 

"  Learn  first  that  which  comes  first."  "  Attend  to  one  thin?  nt  a  time."  "  Do 
thoroughly  what  yon  attempt  to  do  at  all."  "  Nip  evil  in  the  bud."  "  Be  faithful 
in  small  matters."  "  Be  firm,  and  yet  be  mild."  **  Be  yourselves  what  you  would 
have  your  pupils  become."  These  maxims  he  repeated  again  and  again  to  those 
he  was  training  to  be  teachers,  in  view  of  their  prospective  duties.  And  **  Dve 
to  the  Truth," — "  Live  to  the  Truth,"  was  so  ingrafted  into  our  normal  being 
that,  should  the  mere  walls  of  Normal  Hall  be  tumbled  to  the  earth,  the  last  sound 
that  would  come  from  them,  to  our  ears  at  least,  would  bo,  ^^  Dve  to  the  Truth." 

NOTE. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Peirce,  to  Hon.  Hemy 
Barnard,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  em- 
bodies his  own  views  as  to  the  aims  of  his  labors  as  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Lexington,  and  West  Newton. 

"  Dear  Sir: — You  ask  me  'what  I  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  would  aim  to 
accomplish  now,  with  my  past  experience  before  me,  in  a  Normal  School.' 

I  answer  briefly,  that  it  was  my  aim,  and  it  would  be  my  aim  again,  to  make 
bctier  teachers,  and  especially,  better  teachers  for  our  common  schools;  so 
that  those  primary  seminaries,  on  which  so  many  depend  for.  (heir  education, 
might  answer,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  end  of  their  institution .  Yes,  to  make 
better  teachers;  teachers  who  would  understand,  and  do  their  business  better; 
teachers,  who  should  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  of  youthful  devel- 
opments, more  of  the  subjects  to  J)e  taught,  and  more  of  the  true  methods  of 
leaching:  who  would  teach  more  philosophically,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  development  of  the  young  mind,  with  a  truer  regard  to  the  order  and 
connection  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  presented  to 
It,  and,  of  course,  more  successfully.  Again,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  call  for  a 
truer  gfovemment,  a  higher  training  and  discipline,  in  our  schools;  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  bodily  pain,  so  prevalent  m 
them,  had  a  tendency  to  make  children  mean,  secretive,  and  vengeful,  instead 
of  high-minded,  truthful,  and  generous ;  and  I  wished  to  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  who  could  understand  the  higher  and  purer  motives  of  action,  as 
gratitude,  generous  affection,  sense  of  duty,  by  which  children  should  be  influ- 
enced, and  under  which  their  whole  character  should  be  formed.  In  short,  I 
was  desirous  of  putting  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
them  places  in  which  children  could  learn,  not  only  to  read,  and  write,  and 
spell,  and  cipher,  but  gain  information  on  various  other  topics,  (a.s  accoimts, 
avil  institutions,  natural  history,  physiology,  political  economy,  &c.J  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  and  have  all  their  faculties,  (pnysical, 
intellectual  and  moral,)  trained  in  such  harmony  and  proportion,  as  would  re- 
sult in  the  highest  formation  of  character.  This  is  what  I  supposed  the  object 
of  Normal  Schools  to  be.    Such  was  my  object. 

But  in  accepting  the  charge  of  the  first  American  Institution  of  this  kind,  I 
did  not  act  in  the  belief  that  there  were  no  good  teachers,  or  ^ood  schools 
among  as;  or  that  I  was  more  wise,  more  fit  to  teach,  than  all  my  lellows.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  there  were,  both  within  and  without  Massachusetts, 
excellent  schools,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  and  teachers  wiser  than  myself;  yet 
my  conviction  was  strong,  that  the  ratio  of  such  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
schools  were  small ;  and  that  the  teachers  in  them,  for  the  most  part,  had  grown 
ap  to  be  what  they  were,  from  long  observation,  and  through  the  discipline  of 
an  experience  painful  to  themselves,  and  more  painful  to  their  pupils. 

It  was  my  impression  also,  that  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in  school-keep- 
ing, taaght  few  branches,  and  those  imperfectly,  that  they  possessed  little  fit- 
ness for  their  business,  did  not  understand  well,  either  the  nature  of  children  or 
the  subjects  they  professed  to  teach,  and  had  little  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  or 
foveming  schools.    I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  them,  therefore,  to  make 
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their  insiraclions  very  intelligible,  interesting,  or  profitable  to  their  pupils,  or 
present  to  them  the  motives  best  adapted  to  secure  good  lessons  and  good  con- 
duct, or,  in  a  word,  adopt  such  a  course  of  training  as  would  result  in  a  sound 
development  of  the  faculties,  and  the  sure  formation  of  a  good  character.  I 
admitted  that  a  skill  and  power  to  do  ail  this  might  be  acquired  by  trial,  if 
teachers  cnnlinued  in  their  business  long  enough;  but  while  teachers  were  thus 
learning,  I  was  sure  that  pupils  must  be  suffering.  In  the  process  of  time,  a 
man  may  find  out  by  experiment,  (trial,)  how  to  tan  hides  and  convert  them  into 
leather.  But  most  likelv  the  time  would  be  long,  and  he  would  spoil  many  be- 
fore he  got  through,  ft  would  be  far  better  lor  him,  we  know,  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  spend  a  little  lime  in  his  neighbor's  tannery,  be- 
fore he  sets  up  for  himself  In  the  same  way,  the  farmer  may  learn  what 
trees,  and  fmils,  and  seeds,  are  best  suited  to  particular  soils,  and  climates,  and 
modes  of  culture,  but  it  must  be  by  a  needless  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  and 
the  incurring  of  much  loss.  If  wuse,  he  would  first  learn  the  principles  and 
facts  which  agricultural  experiments  have  already  established,  and  then  com- 
mence operations.  So  the  more  1  considered  the  subject,  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  my  mind,  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  study,  and  of  discipline, 
teachers  may  be  prepared  to  enter  on  their  work,  not  only  with  the  hope,  hut 
almost  with  the  a.ssurance  of  success.  I  did  not  then,  I  do  not  now,  (at  least 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  it,)  assent  to  the  doctrine  so  often  expressed  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  there  are  no  general  principles  to  be  recognized  in  education; 
no  general  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  art  of  teaching;  tliat  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  teacher;  that  every  principle,  motive  and  method,  must  owe  its 
power  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied;  that  what  is  true,  and  good,  and 
useful  in  the  hands  of  one,  may  be  quite  the  reverse  in  the  hands  of  another: 
and  of  course,  that  every  man  must  invent  his  own  methods  of  teaching  and 
govcminjx,  it  being  impossible  successfully  to  adopt  those  of  another.  To  me 
it  seemed  that  education  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  being  based  on 
immutable  principles,  of  which  the  practical  teacher,  though  he  may  modify 
tJiem  to  meet  the  change  of  ever-varying  circumstances,  can  never  lose  sight. 

That  the  educator  should  watch  the  operations  of  nature,  the  development  of 
the  mind,  discipline  those  faculties  whose  activities  first  appear,  and  teach  that 
knowledge  first,  which  the  child  can  most  easily  comprehend,  viz.,  that  which 
comes  in  through  the  senses,  rather  than  through  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation ;  that  true  education  demands,  or  rather  implies  the  training,  strength- 
ening, and  rerfeclin*^  of  all  the  faculties  by  means  of  the  especial  exer- 
cise of  eacri;  that  in  teaching,  we  must  begin  with  what  is  simple  and 
known,  and  go  on  by  easy  steps  to  what  is  complex  and  unknown ;  that  for 
true  progress  and  lasting  results,  it  were  better  for  the  attention  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  few  studies,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  than  to  be  divided  among 
many,  changing  from  one  to  another  at  short  intervals ;  that  in  training  chil- 
dren we  nmst  concede  a  special  recognition  to  the  principle  of  curiosity,  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  so  present  tmth  as  to  keep  this  principle  in  proper  action ;  that 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring,  and  the  advantage  ot  possessing  knowledge,  may  be 
made,  and  should  be  made,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  sustain  wholesome  exertion 
without  resorting  to  emulation,  or  medals,  or  any  rewards  other  than  those 
which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  industry  and  attainment;  that  for  securing  order 
and  obedience,  there  are  belter  ways  than  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the 
rod,  or  appeals  to  fear ;  that  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  of  evil ; 
that  gentle  means  should  always  first  be  tried ;  that  undue  attention  is  given  to 
intellectual  training  in  our  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  and  moral;  that 
the  training  of  the  faculties  is  more  important  than  the  communication  of 
knowledge ;  that  the  discipline,  the  instruction  of  the  school-room,  should  hei- 
ter  subserve  the  interests  of  real  life,  than  it  now  does ; — these  are  some  of  (be 
principles,  truths,  facts,  in  education,  susceptible,  I  think,  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration, and  prettv  generally  admitted  now,  by  all  enlightened  educators. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  by  taking  up  some 
printed  treatise  and  solving  abstract  questions  consisting  of  large  numberSi 
working  blindly  by  what  must  appear  to  the  pupil  arbitrary  rules,  would  now 
be  regarded  as  less  philosophical,  less  in  conformity  to  mental  development, 
than  the  more  modem  way  of  beginning  with  mental  Arithmetic,  using  practi- 
cal questions,  which  involve  small  numbers,  and  explaining  the  reason  of  eT»- 
ry  step  as  you  go  along. 
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So  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  no  Normal  teacher,  whether  a  graduate  or  not, 
of  a  Normal  School,  would  require  his  pupils  to  commit  the  whole  text-book  to 
memory,  before  looking  at  the  nature  ol  words,  and  their  application  in  the 
structure  of  sentences.  Almost  all  have  found  out  that  memorizing  the  Gram- 
mar-book, and  the  exercise  of  parsing,  do  very  little  toward  giving  one  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Neither  is  it  learning  Geography,  to  read  over  and  commit  to  memory,  sta- 
tistics of  the  length  and  breadth  of  countries,  their  boundaries,  latitude  and  lon« 
gitude,  Ace,  Ace,  without  map  or  globe,  or  any  visible  illustration,  as  was  once 
the  practice.  Nor  does  the  somewhat  modem  addition  of  maps  and  globes 
mucn  help  the  process,  imless  the  scholar,  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects in  ine  outer  world,  has  been  prepared  to  use  them.  The  shading  for 
mountains,  and  black  lines  for  rivers  on  maps,  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  child 
who  has  not  already  some  idea  of  a  mountain  and  a  river. 

And  the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  teach  reading  by  requiring  a  child  to 
repeat  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  whole  alphabet,  until  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  in  former  days,  would  de- 
serve to  lose  his  place  and  be  sent  himself  to  school.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
injudicious  t  Is  it  not  more  in  harmony  with  Nature's  work,  to  begin  with  sim- 
ple, significant  words,  or  rather  sentences,  taking  care  always  to  select  such  as 
are  easy  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  short  1  Or,  if  letters  be  taken  first,  should 
Lbey  not  be  formed  into  small  groups,  on  some  principle  of  association,  and  be 
combined  with  some  visible  objecti 

Surely,  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  above-mentioned,  are 
not  all  equally  good.  Teaching  is  based  on  immutable  principles,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  art. 

Nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  business  of  teaching,  I  thought,  had 
given  me  some  acquaintance  with  its  true  principles  and  processes,  and  [  deem- 
ed it  no  presumption  to  believe  that  I  could  teach  them  to  others.  This  I  at- 
tempted to  do  m  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington  ;  1st.  didactically,  i,  e.  by 
Srecept,  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  and  lectures ;  2d.  by  giving  every 
ay,  and  continually,  in  my  own  manner  of  teaching,  an  exemplification  of  my 
theory ;  3tl.  by  requiring  my  pupils  to  teach  each  other,  in  my  presence,  the 
things  which  I  had  taught  them;  and  4th.  by  means  of  the  Model  School, 
where,  under  my  general  supervision,  the  Normal  pupils  had  an  opportunity, 
both  to  prove  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  teaching  and  managing  schools.  Al 
all  our  recitations,  (the  modes  of  which  were  very  various,)  and  in  other  con- 
nections, there  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inquiry  and  remark,  and 
principles,  modes,  processes,  every  thing  indeed  relating  to  school-keeping,  was 
discussed.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  one  were  thus  made  the  proper- 
ty of  the  whole,  and  there  was  infused  into  all  hearts  a  deeper  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  teachers'  calling.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  became  a  kind  of 
standing  Teachers'  Institute. 

But  for  a  particular  account  of  my  manner  and  processes  at  the  Normal 
School,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor,  at  your  request, 
to  address  to  you  from  Liexington,  Jan.  1,  1811,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Common  School  Journal,  both  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  (vol.  3.) 

What  success  attended  my  labors,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  say.  I  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself.  Still  the  experiment  con- 
vinced me  that  Normal  Schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  education.  A  thorough  training  in  them,  I  am  persuaded,  will  do  much  to- 
ward supplying  the  want  of  experience.  It  will  make  the  teachers'  work  easier, 
surer,  better.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Normal  pupils  are  much  indebted 
for  whatever  of  fitness  they  possess  for  teaching,  to  the  Normal  School.  They 
nniformly  profess  so  to  feel.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiry  in  regard 
to  their  success,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  has  been  manifestly 

Cat.  Strong  testimonials  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  early  graduates  of  the 
xington  (now  W.  Newton)  Normal  School,  were  published  with  the  8th  Re- 
jjort  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
/th  vol.  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal. 

But  it  is  sometimes  asked,  (and  the  inquiry  deserves  an  answer,)  Allowing 
that  teaching  is  an  art,  and  that  teachers  may  be  trained  for  their  business, 
have  we  not  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  which  the  various  school  branch- 
es are  well  taught  1    May  not  teachers  in  them  be  prepared  for  their  workl 
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Where  Ls  the  need  then  of  a  distinct  order  of  Seminaries  for  training  teachers  1 
I  admit  we  have  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  other  schools,  furnished  with 
competent  teachers,  in  which  is  excellent  teaching ;  but  at  the  lime  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  first-rate  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  training  teachers 
for  our  common  schools;  neither  do  I  think  there  is  now  any,  except  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  And  teachers  can  not  be  prepared  for  their  work  anywhere  else, 
so  well  as  in  seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  this  object  The  art  of  teach- 
ing must  be  made  the  great,  the  paramount,  the  only  concern.  It  must  not 
come  in  as  subservient  to,  or  merely  collateral  with  any  thing  else  whatever. 
And  again,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  have  annexed  to  it,  or  rather  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  a  model,  or  experimental  school  for  practice. 

Were  I  to  be  placed  in  a  Normal  School  again,  the  only  difference  in  my 
aim  would  be  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  to 
the  spirit  and  motives  b^  which  a  teacher  should  be  moved,  to  physical  and 
moral  education,  to  the  mculcation  of  good  principles  and  good  manners. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recapitulate.  It  was  ntf  aim,  and  it  would  be  my 
aim  again,  in  a  Normal  School,  to  raise  up  for  our  common  schools  especially, 
a  better  class  of  teachers, — teachers  who  would  not  only  teach  more  and  better 
than  those  already  in  the  field,  but  who  would  govern  better;  teachers,  who 
would  teach  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  juvenile  development,  who  would  se- 
cure diligent  study  and  good  lessons  and  sure  progres.<i,  witnout  a  resort  to  emula- 
tion and  premiums,  and  good  order  i'rom  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  the  rod  or 
bodily  pain  ;  teachers,  who  could  not  only  instruct  well  in  the  common  branch- 
es, as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  but  give  valuable  information  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  such  as  accounts,  history,  civil  institutions,  political  economy, 
and  physiologv;  brin^  into  action  the  various  powers  of  children,  and  prepare 
them  lor  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  teachers,  whose  whole  influence  on  tneir 
pupils,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  good.,  tending  to  make  them,  not  only  good 
readers,  geopjaphcrs,  grammarians,  arithmeticians,  &c.,  but  good  scholars, 
good  children,  obedient,  kind,  respectful,  mannerly,  truthful:  and  in  due  lime, 
virtuous,  useful  citizens,  kind  neighbors,  high-mmded,  noble,  pious  men  and 
women.  And  this  I  attempted  to  do  by  inculcating  the  truth  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  governing, — the  truth  in  all  things;  and  by  giving  them  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it  in  my  own  practice." 


IL  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

LaetuTM  aiUrcMcd  to  loung  TeaelMn. 
BT  WXLUAM  aUBSBLL,  LAHCABTBE,  MASS. 

Ed.  Ameriean  Joornal  of  Edacation,  (BoKonO  1826-29. 


[Concluded  from  No.  XL,  page  216.] 

II.   The  Actuatino  Pkinciple  op  the  Reflective  Faculties: 

Inquiey. 

Its  analogy  to  Curiosity, — When  wo  trace  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  in  their  first  stage  of  perceptive  action,  we 
observe  them  working  by  a  law  of  incitement  manifesting  itself  in  the 
restless  principle  of  curiosity, — the  desire  of  knowledge.  It  is  this 
feeling  whicb  prompts  the  child's  appealing  question,  as  he  points  to 
a  new  object  that  has  attracted  his  attention, — "  What  is  this  ?'*  But, 
as  his  reflective  power  dcvelopes,  and  his  capacity  of  knowledge 
enlarges,  his  desire  of  information  pierces  deeper ;  and  his  interroga- 
tion takes  a  shape  which  indicates  a  more  profound  exercise  of  thought 
He  now  inquires  not "  What  is  this  ?"— but  "J7o<'  or  "  Why  is  this  ?" 

Reason,  as  the  principle  of  intelligence  which  gleans  and  assorts  the 
contributions  of  knowledge,  has  helped  him  to  understand  the  exterior 
character  of  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  by  the  due  exercise  of 
judgment,  in  analytic  observation,  to  distinguish,  and  classify,  and 
denominate  it  accordingly.  But  a  deeper  thirst  than  mere  curiosity 
as  to  external  phenomena  and  characteristics,  now  actuates  him :  a 
more  powerful  instinct  is  at  wofk  within  him.  Reason  has  reached 
a  maturer  stage  of  development,  and,  prompted  by  inquiry,  sets  out 
the  young  explorer  in  quest  not  of  mere  facts,  but  of  relations  and 
causes.  He  thus  learns  to  trace  the  successive  links  of  connected 
phenomena  and  facts, — to  investigate  the  connection  itself,  and  deter- 
mine its  character,  to  search  for  interior  and  hidden  springs  o(  sequence, 
10  arrive  at  princijyles  and  causes,  to  read  and  interpret  laws,  and, 
ultimately,  to  reach  the  certainty  and  the  completeness  of  science. 

The  appetite  of  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  phenome- 
na and  of  facts  individually,  or  even  as  detached  matters  of  observa- 
tion :  inquiry  is  restless  till  it  arrives  at  their  connections  and  depend- 
encies, and  the  mind  is  thus  put  in  possession  of  those  relations  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  principles  and  establish  truth.  As  an 
impelling  and  actuating  force,  inquiry,  or  inquisition,  performs  for  the 
intellectual  powers,  in  their  comparative  maturity,  the  same  genial 
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office  which  was  discharged  by  the  awakening  influence  of  curiostty, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  mental  activity.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  same 
instinctive  law  of  the  irrepressible  dt-sire  to  know,  only  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  for  a  higher  end.  Curiosity,  working  on  the  j>fr- 
ceptiue  faculties,  induces  a  tendency  to  observatioUy  and  forms  the 
habit  of  wakeful  attention  to  external  phenomena,  as  the  elements  of 
KNOWLEDGE  *.  inquiry,  as  the  expressed  desire  to  ascertain  relations, 
2>rinciple8,  and  laws,  awakens  the  reflective  faculties,  and  impels  to 
invest iijation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  mental  character,  curiosity,  as  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  tends  to  create  an  attentive  and  observing  mind,  character- 
ized by  intelligence :  inquiry,  as  the  quest  of  truth,  produces  a  con- 
templative, thoughtful,  refiective,  reasoning  mind,  addicted  to  explora- 
tion and  research,  and  delighting  in  the  attainments  of  science. 

But  in  this  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  the  human  being 
is  still  acting  under  the  guidance  of  an  implanted  instinct; — no 
longer,  indeed,  a  mere  unconscious  stimulus,  but  a  conscious  and 
recognized  impulse  of  progression  toward  a  definite  end  and  a  satisfy- 
ing consummation.  The  tendency,  however,  proves  itself  equally 
irr  si>tiblo  in  the  one  form  as  in  the  other.  For,  while  tlie  child  is 
sometimes  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplati  )\\  of  the  visible  attractions 
of  objects  of  beauty  or  of  curiosity,  as  to  forego  even  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite fur  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  in  obedience  to  the  more  imperious 
claims  of  the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature  :  the  adult  man  may  lose 
himself  yet  more  profoundly,  when  inquiry  compels  him  to  investiga- 
tion, and  plunges  him  into  dopths  of  thought  in  which  he  becomes 
lost  to  all  surrounding  objects  and  relations,  and,  like  Xewton,  medi- 
tates on  the  fall  of  an  apjile,  with  an,  intensity  and  concentration  of 
reflective  attention  which  beguile  him  of  needed  sleep,  and  render  him 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  food  or  of  the  fact  of  his  having  omitted 
its  use. 

III.  TuE  T^:NDE^'cv  or   Action  in  the  Reflective   Faculties. 

L\\  INSTIGATION, 

Its  manifold  directions. — Inquiry,  as  the  grand  prompter  of  the 
reflective  faculties,  impels  to  habits  of  investigation  and  research.  It 
not  only  leads  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  present,  in  quest  of  causes  and  of 
truth,  but  ransacks  the  records  of  the  past,  and  penetrates  into  tlie 
probabilities  of  the  future.  It  impels  reason  to  explore  the  inmost 
recosses  of  nature,  in  pursuit  of  latent  causes.  It  prompts  man  to  con- 
duct the  experiments  by  which  he  interrogates  nature  of  her  processes, 
and  wins,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  inquest,  the  answers  which  he 
records  in  the  archives  of  science.     In  the  relations  of  moral  truth,  it 
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coini)els  the  investigation  of  evidence,  the  verifying  of  proofs,  the  sift- 
ing of  testimony,  for  the  attaining  of  certainty  and  the  confirmation  of 
1)c1icf.  But  for  its  influence,  the  world  would  bo  to  man  a  mass  of 
unconnected  objects  or  facts  :  he  would  be  to  himself  a  mere  embodi- 
ment of  inconsistent  elements,  unintelligible  and  destitute  of  purpose. 

Examples  of  the  spirit  of  Investigation, — Incited  by  this  principle, 
the  naturalist  explores  the  remotest  regions  of  earth,  to  contemplate 
the  productions  of  nature,  to  survey  the  great  features  of  the  globe, 
its  various  aspects  of  scenery,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  atmospheric 
l>lienomena,  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  all  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  scientific  voyaper  and  traveler^  impelled  by  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  prosecute  his  favorite  researches,  patiently  endures  fatigue, 
and  sickness,  and  exhaustion,  through  every  extreme  of  heat  or  cold ; 
he  exiles  himself  from  society,  for  months  and  years,  to  pursue  his 
.■solitary  investigations  ;  regardless  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he  bravely 
encounters  every  obstacle,  and  patiently  endures  every  furm  of  pain 
and  privation.  He  goes  forth  with  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  an 
invader,  to  extend  the  domain  of  science,  and  returns  laden  with  the 
trophies  of  victory,  in  discoveries  which  enlighten  and  enrich  the 
human  race. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  investigation,  the  astronomer  secludes  himself, 
for  successive  months  and  years,  to  contemplate  and  record  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  and  to  immure  himself  in  those  labyrinths  of 
computation  by  which  the  sublime  truths  of  his  noble  science  are 
investiifated  and  revealed. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle,  the  historian  pursues  his  laborious 
fr'soarches  in  the  records  of  remotest  time,  in  the  half-effaced  carving 
on  the  crumbling  monument,  or  the  dim  characters  on  the  decaying 
parchment,— in  the  obscure  tradition  or  superstitious  myth, — where- 
over  a  gleam  or  a  spark  of  truth  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  past  life 
of  man  on  earth.  From  his  devotion  to  such  investigations,  no  fresh 
charm  of  nature,  or  invitation  of  social  delight,  can  induce  him  to 
withdraw,  till  he  has  sifte<l  every  alledged  fact,  verified  every  event, 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  fable,  and  let  in  the  pure  light  of  truth  upon 
the  historic  page. 

The  philologist^  in  quest  of  a  particle  of  meaning  or  significant  value 
in  the  component  elements  of  a  word,  is  anulher  impressive  example 
of  the  8])irit  of  inquiry  le.ading  to  profoundest  n  :«earch.  AVhole  years, 
nay,  a  long  life,  are  joyfully  dovotod  by  him  to  such  pursuits. 
Language  after  language,  by  his  slow  but  sure  processes  of  mining  and 
sapping,  is  forced  to  give  way  to  his  irresistible  energ}*  and  persevering 
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toil.  Nothing  can  divert  his  attention,  or  turn  hiin  from  his  course 
of  persistent  indagation.  A  syllable  or  a  letter,  he  feels  assured, 
contains  a  secreted  gem  of  meaning,  the  investigation  of  which  will 
put  him  in  possession  of  wealth  untold ;  and  that  element  he  will 
trace,  at  whatever  cost  of  persevering  investigation,  through  libraries 
and  through  languages,  till  the  lustre  of  the  intellectual  diamond  beams 
full  upon  his  mind.  His  personal  acquisition,  purchased  at  such  a 
price,  becomes,  in  due  season,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
devoted  labors,  the  common  pro}>erty  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  mechanician  into  the  laws  and  forc^  of 
nature,  again  exemplify  the  power  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  exerts 
over  the  human  mind,  and  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  long  and  complicated  processes  of  computation  by  which  the 
devoted  servant  of  science  pursues  his  study  of  its  principlt^s,  when 
occupied  with  the  intricate  combinations  involved  in  the  invention  of 
some  device  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  well-being  of  mankind  may 
be  promoted  for  ages ;  the  unabating  ardor  with  which,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  he  continues  to  consume  fortune  and  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose  ; — all  indicate  the  moving  force  of  the  men- 
tjil  princij)le  by  which  his  own  interior  world  of  invention  and  contriv- 
ance is  actuated ;  and  the  results  ultimately  obtained  reveal  the  value 
of  the  intollectunl  habits  which  are  concerned  in  tlio  processes  of 
inve>ti -Ration. 

The  chemist  J  interrogating  nature,  as  he  investigates  the  constitution 
of  her  elements,  is  yet  another  forcible  example  of  the  same  spirit. 
At  the  risk,  sometimes,  of  life  itself,  he  pursues  his  inquest  of  hidden 
relations,  perplexing  facts,  and  hitherto  undiscovered  elements  and 
undeveloped  forces,  till  he  is  enabled  Uf  enlighten  tlie  world  by  the 
revelation  of  a  new  material  in  the  construction  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  welfiire  of  man. 

Investigation,  in  all  the  relations  of  mental  action,  is,  in  brief,  the 
just  price  of  labor,  which  man  is  doomed  to  pay  for  value  received. 
The  noblest  of  all  intellectual  acquirements,  the  grandest  discoveries 
and  most  useful  inventions,  are  due  alike  to  this  process  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  read,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  that  of 
spirit,  the  laws  instituted  by  the  Creator ;  cooperating  with  which, 
man  becomes  possessed  of  a  portion  of  divine  power,  and  unaided  by 
which,  every  attempt  of  human  force  or  skill  must  be  baffled.  The 
tendency  and  the  ability  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  causation, 
constitute  the  mental  prerogatives  of  man  ;  they  lift  him  up  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  in  the  orders  of  intelligence,  and  make  his  mind  the 
well-spring  of  a  stream  which  is  destined  to  flow  on  forever, — ^notwith 
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the  mere  casual  or  limited  contributions  of  obgervatiofij  but  ever 
enlarging  itself  by  the  broad  and  deep  affluents  of  profoundest  thought 
and  reflective  reason,  and  richly  laden  with  all  the  treasures  oi  dis- 
covery, which  have  been  accumulated  by  laborious  and  successful 
investigation. 

IV.  The  Result  op  the  Action  op  the  Reflective  Faculties  : 

Truth. 

7%e  successive  stages  of  intellectual  progress, — ^Furnished  with  the 
interior  principle  of  intelligence^  invested  with  the  organized  apparatus 
of  sensation^  and  provided  with  the  physical  material  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  the  child,  under  the  guidance  of  Creative  wisdom,  sets 
out  on  the  career  of  intellectual  progress,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of 
curiosity^  whose  tendency  is  to  insure  the  habit  of  observation  and  that 
discipline  of  his  perceptive  faculties  by  which  ho  is  ultimately  enabled 
to  win  the  prize  of  knowledge.  He  thus  accomplishes  his  first  cur- 
riculum in  the  great  school  established  by  the  benignant  universal 
Providence  which  careth  for  humanity,  and  under  whose  discipline  the 
law  of  progressive  intellection  secures,  to  a  given  extent,  the  welfare  of 
man,  whether  more  or  less  favored  by  intelligent  human  culture.  To 
this  first  stage  of  development  gradually  succeeds  that  other,  in  which, 
through  the  inward  action  of  the  divinely-implanted  principle  of  intel- 
ligence, man's  own  inner,  mental  world  of  conscious  condition,  act, 
cause,  efifects,  tendency,  and  power, — of  memory,  reason,  imagination, 
feeling,  and  will,  is  revealed  and  explored,  as  a  theatre  of  comparatively 
unlimited  expansion  and  ceaseless  action.  Within  himself,  he  finds, 
at  once,  the  power,  the  springs,  the  scope,  the  materials  of  this  new 
career  of  activity,  in  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  earnest  irrepres- 
&ible  desire  to  discover  and  to  know,  as  before,  but  now  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  with  a  higher  aim.  Prompted  by  inquiry^  and 
impelled  to  investigation^  he  is  thus  led  onward  to  that  higher  goal  of 
intellectual  progress,  where,  by  the  disciplined  action  of  the  reflective 
faculties^  knowledge  is  consummated  in  truth,  and  where  man  dis- 
covers, and  learns  to  reverence  and  obey,  the  highest  law  of  his  being, — 
subordination  to  the  sway  of  the  Reason  which  reigns  supremo  in 
the  universe  of  thought 

Appropriate  application  of  the  term  Truth. — ^The  sense  in  which 
the  word  *'  truth  ^*  is  properly  used  in  general  discussions  connected 
with  mental  processes,  is,  of  course,  wider  than  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  relaUons  strictly  or  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  logic.  In  tlie  latter  case,  it  implies  no  more  than  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  terras  of  a  proposition  to  the  fact  which  it  is  obviously 
meant  to  announce.    But,  in  well-sanctioned  forms  of  expression  on 
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general  topics,  truth  is,  witli  equal  justice,  predicated  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  language  to  thought,  of  art  to  nature,  of  action  to  inten- 
tion, of  antitype  to  type, — in  any  relation  whatever. 

In  the  working  of  the  mind,  the  term  applies,  with  not  less  pro- 
priety, to  the  correspondence  of  perception  to  object,  of  conception  to 
idea,  of  word  to  thing,  of  language  to  relation,  of  action  to  conscience, 
of  habit  to  character,  of  aim  to  end,  of  opinion  to  sentiment  or  state- 
ment to  fact,  of  expression  or  representation  to  reality  or  actuality. 
The  word  "  truth,"  in  brief,  covers,  properly,  the  whole  ground  of 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral  conformity  of  tliought,  expression,  or 
action,  to  an  exact  and  recognized  standard,  sanctioned  by  the  canons 
of  criticism  or  of  conscience.  It  stands  opposed,  therefore,  equally  to 
falsity  of  conception,  of  expression,  or  of  action.  As  a  quality,  it  char- 
acterizes alike  the  habits  of  the  correct  thinker,  of  the  exact  artist, 
whether  in  the  use  of  pencil,  pen,  or  tongue,  and  those  of  the  sincere 
and  honest  man.  It  secures  the  individual  from  the  unintentional 
defects  of  error,  and  guards  him  against  the  voluntary  deviations  of 
design. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  subject  of  human  culture,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  truth  is  regarded  as  u 
result  of  voluntary  and  studious  application, — ^as  a  product  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  quest  of  ultimate  principles  in 
science,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral.  Examples  in  point  are  fur- 
nisht'd  in  the  process  of  tracing  the  great  laws  of  physics,  in  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry,  in  the  verification  of  history,  in  logical 
ratiocination,  in  the  discussion  of  moral  obligations,  in  the  scrutiny  of 
evidence.  In  such  investigations,  the  quest  of  truth,  conducted  by 
well-disciplined  reflective  faculties,  is  steadily,  skillfully,  and  success- 
fully pushed  onward  to  the  grand  crowning  result  of  certainty  and 
conviction.  Unaided  by  the  skill  which  culture  and  discipline  insure, 
the  mind  has  no  security  against  the  involuntary  illusions  of  error,  or 
the  intentional  misrepresentations  of  deceit ;  it  discovers  no  stability 
in  the  outward  universe,  has  no  confidence  in  its  own  conclusions,  no 
just  reliance  on  itself,  no  firm  conviction  of  duty,  no  enlightened 
faith  in  testimony ;  but  blown  about  by  every  plausible  assumption 
of  theory,  and  every  shifting  phase  of  circumstance, — a  prey  to  every 
reigning  delusion,  unsettled  on  any  sure  foundation  of  moral  principle, — 
skeptical  as  to  every  vital  truth,  plunging  into  every  approaching 
fog-bank  of  error,  and  drifting,  without  cliart  or  compass,  on  the  great 
ocean  of  uncertainty, — suflei's,  at  length,  an  intellectual  and  moral 
wreck. 

Most  justly,  aa  well  as  beautifulh',  has  Bacon  said,  "  truth,  which 
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only  doth  judge  itself,  teacbetli  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing,  of  it, — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
presence  of  it, — and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it, — 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  huraan  nature." 

Guided  by  his  own  unassisted  reflective  reason,  man  does  unques- 
tionably attain  to  great  results,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  But, 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  which  science  and  education  shed  on 
every  relation  of  his  being,  what  a  vast  expansion,  what  a  wondrous 
elevation  is  he  capable  of  attaining ; — all  resulting  from  the  faithful 
application  and  skillful  exercise  of  the  reason  with  which  his  Creator 
has  crowned  his  intellectual  faculties !  How  noble,  in  this  view, 
becomes  the  office  of  the  educator,  whose  daily  endeavor  it  is  to  cher- 
ish, and  strengthen,  and  vivify  this  master  principle  of  all  intelligence ! 

V.  Educational  Processes  for  the  Development  and  Discipline 

OF  tke  Reflective  Faculties. 

Defective  Methods, — If  we  look  at  what  is  professedly  and  formally 
done,  in  our  common  modes  of  education,  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  reflective  faculties ;  and  if  we  found  our  estimate  on  the 
number  of  branches  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  nominally  employed  for  the  purpose,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  in  this  important  part  of  culture,  much  is 
effected.  But,  on  examining  the  actual  state  of  things,  errors  and 
oversights,  in  this  resj)ect,  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and  mctliods 
comparatively  ineffectual. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  exactness  of  recollection. — Memory^  the 
appointed  servant  of  the  reflective  faculties,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
and  keep  and  furnish  the  materials  for  their  action,  is,  indeed,  amply 
laden  with  the  semblance  and  show  of  matter  ; — but  most  of  it  in  the 
form  of  Hamlet's  book  of  "  words,  words,  words."  The  too  exclusive 
use  of  manuals^  the  mere  records  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  actual 
study  of  objects^  facts  and  relations^  the  observation  and  the  under- 
standing of  which  constitute  knowledge  itself  leads  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  verbal  and  mechanical  memory,  instead  of  a  living  and  intelligent 
one.  The  fact  is  still  too  generally  overlooked,  that  memory  is  not 
90  much  a  separate  faculty,  which  can  be  trained  and  disciplined  by 
itself,  as  the  mind, — ^in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  exemption 
from  limits  of  time  and  space, — retaining  or  recalling  what  it  has  once 
observed  or  conceived  ;  that  the  vigor  of  this  retention,  or  the  force  of 
this  recurrence,  must  always  be  as  that  of  the  original  impression ; 
and  that  the  only  rational  reliance  for  the  healthy  and  effective  action 
of  fnemory^  must  therefore  be  the  freshness,  the  force,  and  the  depth 
of  attentioTii    But,  obviously,  no  impression  made  on  the  mind  through 
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the  medium  of  language, — no  matter  how  exact  may  be  the  definition, 
or  how  true  the  description, — can  ever  be  so  complete  or  so  effectual 
as  that  of  direct  observation  through  the  senses,  personal  experience, 
or  distinct  conciousness.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  two  great 
educational  principles :  that  the  study  of  things  should  precede  the 
study  of  words,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  preference,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  choice  of  modes  of  instruction  ;  and  that,  to  awaken 
and  develope  the  reflective  faculties,  the  true  course  is,  in  obedience 
to  the  Creator's  appointment,  to  use  the  objects  of  nature  as  the  appa- 
ratus which  Ilis  wisdom  has  provided,  not  only  for  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  mind's  perceptive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  acquis!-' 
tion  of  knowledge^  but  for  the  expanding  and  deepening  of  its  capaci- 
ties of  discovering  truth.  Observation  naturally  prompts  to  thought 
and  reflection.  There  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  conscious,  living 
transition  from  one  sphere  of  intelligence  to  another, — from  one  com- 
paratively lower  and  more  limited  to  one  higher  and  more  spacious. 
But  in  tlie  mere  contemplation  or  repetition  of  the  words  which  des- 
cribe an  object,  record  a  fact,  or  state  a  principle,  the  condition  of  mind 
is  that  of  abstraction ;  and  the  ment;il  associations,  in  such  conditions, 
are  always  less  vivid,  forcible  and  distinct,  than  in  the  observation  of 
concrete  realities  ;  and,  when  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  recalled, 
its  impress  is  necessarily  dim  and  obscure,  compared  to  that  of  the 
latter,  which,  by  the  experience  of  actual  perception,  has  become  a 
comparatively  inseparable  part  of  the  mental  life  and  history  of  the 
agent 

The  difference  in  these  two  cases  will  be  rendered  yet  more  strik- 
ingly apparent,  if  we  suppose, — ^what  is  commonly  true  in  verbatim 
processes  of  committing  to  memory, — that  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in 
his  anxiety  to  retain  and  repeat  with  exactness  the  phraseology  of  the 
book  which  he  studies,  often  glances  aside  from  the  contemplation  of 
the/flc/  or  the  principle  which  he  is  enunciating,  to  the  literal  succes- 
sion of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  mind's  power  of 
abstraction  becomes,  in  this  way,  tlie  very  means  of  its  deterioration ; 
and  the  memory,  abused  by  this  arbitrary  and  mechanical  mode  of 
exercise,  loses  its  healthy  power  of  retention  and  recollection ;  and 
unfortunately,  most  of  all,  in  those  reflective  processes  of  earnest 
thought  which  demand  its  most  vigorous  exertion. 

The  prevalent  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  are  still  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  exercise  of  memory,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the 
other  faculties, — an  e\'il  inseparable  from  the  false  views  which  still 
usurp  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  make  education  consist  in  processes 
of  passive  reception,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  as  if  his  mind  were  a 
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capacity  to  be  filled,  rather  tlian  a  capability  to  be  developed,  or  a 
life-power  to  be  awakened. 

Reading, — ^The  greater  number  of  the  subjects  which  are  introduced 
in  early  education,  as  means  of  exercise  and  discipline  for  the  mind, 
are  still  too  commonly  treated  under  the  influence  of  these  erroneous 
views  of  the  character  and  objects  of  mental  culture.  Hence  the 
wearisome  experience  of  the  child,  when  compelled  to  drudge  through 
the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  names  of  aft  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  the  language,  before,  or  perhaps  without  ever,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  jpower^  or  actual  sound,  of  any  one  of  the  whole 
group.  Every  day,  he  is  giving  two  or  three  of  these  sounds  in  every 
one  of  the  short  and  easy  words  which  he  uses  in  conversation.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  the  fact,  that  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  marks  before  his  eye,  are  little  graphic 
characters  to  suggest,  phonetically  to  eye  and  ear,  the  very  words 
which  he  is  constantly  uttering.  When  the  alphabetic  task  is  accom- 
plished, there  follows,  usually,  in  the  child's  experience,  that  of  hew- 
ing his  way  through  whole  columns  of  words,  to  him  unmeaning, 
because  lying  out  of  his  sphere  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  this  useless  toil  too  often  succeeds  Uiat  of  reading  multi- 
tudes of  unintelligible  sentences  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the 
words  which  baffled  him.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic  now, 
having  entered  into  it  at  length,  in  former  connections  of  this  part  of 
our  subject 

Arithmetic. — ^In  arithmetical  instruction,  which  might  be  so  effect- 
ive an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  mind's  reflective  power,  the 
same  evil  still  too  generally  prevails,  as  in  the  rudimental  stages  of 
spelling  and  reading.  The  very  first  step  taken,  in  some  instances,  is 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  committing  to  memory  of  clementaiy 
tables  of  numbers,  by  arbitrary  repetition  of  the  words  in  which  these 
are  expressed.  Were  the  child  allowed  the  fair  opportunity  of  first 
seeinffj  in  concrete  form,  the  facts  which  he  is  made  to  assume  and 
communicate  in  parrot-like  form  ;  and  were  he  allowed  to  create  them 
for  himself^  in  visible  or  tangible  shape,  in  copious  instances,  and  thus 
to  generalize  the  facts  from  his  own  observation,  memoiy  would  have 
an  intelligent,  living  office  to  perform,  would  work  with  freshness  and 
strength,  and  long  retain,  or  easily  recall,  what  attention  had  proved. 
Were  it  required  of  the  pupil  thus  to  construct  the  given  table,  instead 
of  merely  repeating  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  exercise  of 
memory  would  be  as  pleasing  as  it  would  be  invigorating.  It  would 
thus  be  aided  by  the  deepening  and  strengthening  effect  of  the  not 
leis  delightful  processes  of  combining  and  constructing,  in  the  actual 
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work  of  practical  operations.  The  busy  hand  would  thus  help  llie 
thinking  head  to  clearer  views  and  dec])Cr  impressions ;  and  the  true 
and  proper  work  of  memory  would  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  mental  action. — "As  is  the  earnestness  of  attention,  so  is 

TnE  duration  of  remembrance,  or  the  distinctness  and  READINEB8 

OF  recollection." 

Geography, — The  subject  of  geography  furnishes  very  frequently 
another  example  of  memoriter  lessons,  exacted,  perhaps,  with  a  well- 
meaning  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  language  of  a  text-book,  but  sacri- 
ficing the  useful  knowledge,  the  pleasing  information,  and  the  invalu- 
able mental  training  and  discipline,  which  this  instructive  branch  of 
sdence  might  be  made  to  furnish.  Detached  facts,  comparative 
numerical  tables,  and  assumed  definitions,  are  yet  too  uniformly 
imposed  as  a  burden  on  the  memory  ;  while  the  actual  survey  of  even 
a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  within  daily  view,  perhaps,  of 
the  learner,  would  furnish  him  with  the  l>est  materials  on  which  to 
build  up  the  noble  and  majestic  stnicturo  of  geographical  science. 

Fortunately,  through  the  labors  of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  in  his 
luminous  exposition  of  the  j>hilosophy  of  instruction  in  this  department 
of  science,  a  new  and  better  era  is  begun  in  American  schools ;  and 
this  branch  of  education  is  now,  in  many  seminaries,  taurrht  on 
methods  strictly  logical.  The  study  of  geography  thus  becomes  an 
admirable  intellectual  discipline,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  forms 
in  which  it  embodies  the  great  facts  and  pervading  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  its  peculiar  province  as  a  science.  The  student,  who  is 
trained  on  this  admirable  method,  has  the  great  features  of  the  globe, 
and  all  their  relations  of  consequent  fact,  imprinted  forever  on  his 
memory.  The  very  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  become  to  him 
an  intelligible  language,  by  which  ho  reads  the  laws  of  design,  and 
traces  effects  to  causes,  with  the  certainty  of  distinct  recognition. 
Taught  in  this  manner,  few  sciences  are  more  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  faculties,  in  their  first  steps  of  advancement  from 
the  field  of  perceptive  observation  to  that  of  contemplative  survey  and 
rational  inquiry,  or  to  that  of  profound  scientific  investigation.  Thf^ 
methods  which  Professor  Guyot  has  transferred  from  the  lessons  of 
his  own  distinguished  instructor,  Carl  Ritter,  and  the  views  of  the 
patriarch  of  geographical  science,  13aron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
will,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  soon  find  their  way  not  only  into  our  text-books, 
in  which  they  are  beginning  to  appear,  but  into  all  our  seminaries  in 
which  the  young  mind  is  undergoing  the  formative  processes  of 
edncatioD. 

Hutory, — Of  all  the  sciences  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  invite  the 
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mind  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  reflective  tendencies,  none  would  seem 
80  happily  adapted  to  this  end  as  history.  Its  record-s  while  they  are, 
in  one  sense,  but  forms  of  memory,  are  still  the  records  of  man  mov- 
ing on  his  amplest  stage  of  action,  as  a  human  being,  intelligent, 
rational,  and  moral;  blending  the  relations  of  individual  character  and 
social  life  with  those  of  the  national  and  political  sphere, — with  the 
founding  the  government,  or  the  fall  of  states  and  empires. 

.History,  as  it  necessarily  exhibits  man  in  his  moral  Velations,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  suggestive  of  studies.  If  any 
subject  can  excite  reflective  thought,  it  is  this.  Its  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny of  human  character ;  its  investigation  into  the  motives  of  action, 
in  every  form  and  condition  of  life ;  the  research,  to  which  it  invites, 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone  ages ;  the  careful  examina- 
tion which  it  induces  of  the  testimony  of  conflicting  records ;  the  views 
which  it  discloses  of  national  character  and  institutions ;  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  policy  of  nations,  and  the  influence  of  different 
forms  of  government ;  all  bespeak  the  tendency  of  historical  studies 
to  evoke  the  most  earnest  and  profound  reflection.  The  study  of  his- 
tory should  be,  in  itself,  an  eflectivc  discipline  of  the  mind,  in  all  the 
noblest  relations  of  its  action.  But,  here,  too,  the  mere  imprinting  on 
the  memory  a  naked  record  of  detached  facts,  of  single  events,  or 
striking  incidents,  or  of  the  items  of  a  chronological  table,  is  the  too 
prevalent  law  of  custom  in  the  requisitions  of  educational  establish- 
ments. The  life  of  history,  its  suggestive  power,  as  a  reflective  .and 
moral  instructor,  is  thus  killed  ;  and,  instead  of  the  living  form,  in  it« 
natural  lineaments  and  beauty,  we  have  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
dr}'  bones  of  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  historic  compilation,  is 
most  aptly  denominated  a  "  skeleton." 

To  the  mature  mind,  \villing  to  encounter  fatiguing  efibrt,  and 
patiently  to  add  stone  to  stone  of  the  intellectual  fabric,  tlie  plan  too 
commonly  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  young  learners,  of  beginning 
the  study  of  history  with  a  mere  outline  of  dates  and  events  and  erat<, 
may  prove  practicable,  though  not  easy  or  pleasant.  But,  to  the 
youthful  spirit^  the  great  attraction  of  this  study  lies  in  its  pictures  of 
life  and  action,  and  in  the  sympathies  which  these  evoke.  To  the 
juvenile  reader  all  history  is  biography.  The  policy  of  nations,  the 
intrigues  of  state,  the  strategics  of  war,  are  unintelligible  and  uninter- 
esting to  him  ;  and  he  ignores  them,  if  they  intrude  upon  the  narra- 
tive. But  the  feeling  and  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals,  he 
understands,  and  admires  or  hates,  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
unpervertcd  heart  He  follows  the  steps  of  the  historic  hero,  through 
all  his  scenes  of  struggle  and  trial,  of  effort  and  of  triumph ;  imbibing 
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unconsciously,  in  tbe  successive  stages  of  this  ideal  progress,  inspiring 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue  from  all,  or  listening  to  the  warnings 
which  recorded  experience  gives  on  the  evils  of  folly  or  of  vice. 

A  course  of  judiciously  selected  biography^  should  be  the  educa- 
tional introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  The  interest  attached  to 
the  personal  narrative,  accompanies  the  young  student  into  his  read- 
ing on  the  broader  scale  of  national  movements  and  their  various  con- 
sequences; and  the  life  breathed  into  the  study  from  the  character  of 
its  earliest  stage,  gives  warmth  and  attraction  to  all  its  more  extensive 
views  and  complicated  relations. 

.^Language,  as  the  product  of  the  expressive  faculties,  and  as  a  dis- 
cipline for  their  development,  we  had  occasion  to  discuss  under  tliat 
head,  in  a  former  lecture.  But  we  have  still  to  do  with  it  as  a  part 
of  education  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind's  power  of 
reflective  investigation.  Our  common  error  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  is  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of 
words  and  phrases, — a  knowledge  depending  entirely  on  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  retaining  or  recalling  these  forms.  Through  the  various 
stages  of  education,  the  attention  is  too  exclusively  fixed  on  these 
minutiae  of  language  ;  and,  neither  in  the  study  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
languages,  nor  even  in  that  of  our  own,  is  the  mind  duly  attracted  to 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  works  of  the  authors 
which  are  read  in  the  progress  of  education,  nor  to  the  broad  distinct- 
ive traits  which  form  the  character  of  the  given  language, — to  the 
individuality  which  a  successful  writer  stamps  on  it,  or  to  the  mental 
value  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  he  adopts.  Philology^  a  pur- 
suit so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective 
and  investigating  powers,  is  cut  off"  from  the  student  till  the  strong 
bias  of  personal  taste  or  inclination  induces  him  to  open  this  mental 
vista  for  himself.  Criticism,  too,  the  art  which  demands  the  closest 
application  of  reflective  judgment,  in  addition  to  perfect  purity  of  taste, 
is  handed  over  to  the  lessons  of  some  meagre  text-book,  which  does 
not  contain  matter  enough  within  its  boards  for  the  proper  discussion 
or  fitting  elucidation  of  a  single  principle  of  aesthetics. 

Logic  is  another  science  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education, — the  study  of  which  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  habits  of  the  reflective  faculties,  but  which  is  some- 
times very  inadequately  taught  even  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. In  some  of  these  institutions,  it  is  customary  to  restrict  the  study 
of  logic  to  the  ancient  Aristotelian  form  of  it,  and  without  the  advant- 
age  of  the  scholastic,  syllogistic  disputations,  which,  although  always 
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formal  in  character,  and  sometimes  frivolous  in  result,  were  yet  designed 
to  be  vigorously  exact  exemplifications  of.pure  logical  reasoning ;  and 
which,  with  all  their  faults  and  failures,  secured,  at  least,  one  great 
practical  object  of  education,  by  giving  the  mind  fictive  exercise  in 
applying  principles,  instead  of  leaving  it  merely  to  listen,  and  remem- 
ber, and  record.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  educational  establishments,  a 
more  liberal  view  of  logic  is  entertained,  and  that,  in  these  seminaries, 
the  science  is  regarded  not  merely  as  one  which  teacher  the  art  of 
reasoning,  but  as  that  which  investigates  and  enunciates  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  involves,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  together  with  the  application  of  all  the  principles 
of  mental  science  which  afifect  the  exercise  of  any  class  of  the  various 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

An  instructive  exposition  of  this  view  of  logic,  as  the  first  stage  of 
purely  intellectual  discipline,  is  given  in  the  "  Outlines  of  Philosophic 
Education,"  by  the  late  Professor  Jardine,  of  Glasgow  University,  who, 
for  fifty  years,  conducted,  with  distinguished  success,  his  course  of 
instruction,  on  the  plan  delineated  in  his  work.  Tliat  eminently  skill- 
ful teacher, — for  he  regarded  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  his  depart- 
ment as  consisting  quite  as  much  in  conducting  the  practical  processes 
of  training  exercises,  as  in  the  didactic  routine  of  lecturing, — regarded 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  but  as  a  very  limited  part  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  and,  while  he  allowed  it  its  distinct  place  and  full 
value,  justly  maintained  that,  for  the  purposes  of  modern  education, 
which  imply  so  wide  and  varied  applications  of  thought, — ^in  directions 
ao  different  from  those  pursued  in  ancient  times, — the  sphere  of  study 
must  be  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic 
discipline,  and  a  course  of  training  prescribed  which  shall  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  new  demands  made  upon  its  powers,  in  the  new  modes 
of  action  with  which  modern  science  is  conversant. 

This  broader  view  of  logical  discipline  is  fortunately  taken  by  several 
of  our  own  recent  writers  on  the  subject ;  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is,  accordingly,  in  some  seminaries,  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
elements  of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  indispensable  to  clear  and  satis- 
factory views  of  logic  itself,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  study 
of  logic  was  originally  constituted  a  department  of  education.  But, 
even  in  such  instances,  the  young  student  is  not  trained  to  apply  the 
principles  embodied  in  his  text-book  to  an  extensive  course  of  practi- 
cal exemplifications  and  personal  discipline.  He  is  not  called  to  per- 
form any  series  of  practical  exercises  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tiic 
science  of  logic  that  analytic  parsing  and  written  composition  bear  ti> 
grammar.     He  is  not  trained  to  trace  the  logic  of  great  arguments 
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exemplified  in  the  productions  of  eminent  mctiplijsical  writers.  He 
IS  not  disciplined  in  the  digesting  and  methodizing  of  his  own  concep- 
tions on  prescribed  subjects,  so  as  to  give  sequence  or  soundness  to 
argument,  and  certainty  to  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  we  see,  too  often,  another 
instance  of  the  imperfect  learning  by  book,  without  Uie  contemplation 
of  the  thing  itself  of  which  the  book  treat"^.  Our  current  instruction, 
in  this  department,  consists  in  little  more  than  the  assigning  of  so 
many  pages  of  a  text-book  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  the  science  is  judged  of  by  the  correctness 
or  the  fluency  with  which  the  terms  employed  in  the  nomenclature 
of  a  favorite  system  can  be  repeated,  rather  than  by  any  actual  know- 
ledge or  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  itself.  The  student  is  not 
invited  to  put  forth  his  own  mind,  in  actual  investigations  on  the 
topics  which  he  studies :  he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
those  conversational  discussions  with  his  instructor,  which  might  create 
a  living  interest  in  the  subject  prescribed,  and  induce  Uie  student  to 
prosecute  with  effect  those  unaided  researches  of  individual  applica- 
tion, without  which  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  or  truth 
ascertained. 

In  the  department  of  moral  philosophy^  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties, 
we  find,  usually,  the  same  mechanical  routine  of  book-study  and 
recitation  adopted.  In  this  highest  relation  of  human  instruction,  the 
mind  is  still  left  passive  and  receptive  merely  ;  while  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  original,  vigorous,  and  personal  thought  is  so  important 
to  the  acquisition  of  principle  or  the  formation  of  character.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  living,  eloquent  instruction  from  the  man, 
rather  Uinn  the  book,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  deep  and 
enduring  impressions  of  truth,  and  the  exciting  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  applications.  Here,  too,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  active 
use  of  the  student's  own  mind  necessary  to  the  results  of  true  culture 
on  personal  habit  and  character.  His  own  investigations,  and  his  own 
record  of  these,  ought  to  be  requirc<l  of  him,  as  the  only  rational 
benefit  of  tlie  guidance  aflbrded  by  a  text-book  or  a  teacher.  Conver- 
sation and  writing  would  throw  life  into  these  subjects,  and  make  them 
matters  of  personal  interest  and  personal  conviction  to  tlie  individual ; 
and  the  fruits  of  education  would  thus  be  more  extensively  reaped  in 
the  experience  of  society. 

Appropriate  Methods  of  Discipline. — We  will  now  turn  from 
the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  form  the  usual  material  for  the 
education  and  development  of  the  reflective  faculties,  to  the  mors 
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immediate  contemplation  of  those  faculties  themselves,  with  regard  to 
their  natural  wants  and  appropriate  aids ;  and,  first,  as  regards  the 
faculty  of 

Memory, — In  the  fact  of  muscular  action,  the  power  to  retain 
depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  original  grasp.  The  analogy  holds  in 
the  exercise  of  memory  :  the  retentive  or  repeating  power  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  impression :  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  is 
the  condition  of  remembrance.  If  we  would  strengthen  the  memory, 
we  must  cultivate  force  of  attention.  The  indication  of  nature  to  the 
teacher,  in  this  case,  obviously  is.  Select  for  the  mind's  first  exercises, 
striking  or  attractive  objects  of  attention,  or  interesting  subjects  of 
thought.  •  For  more  advanced  stages  of  mental  progress,  when  accu- 
racy demands  comparative  minuteness  and  multiplicity  of  uninterest- 
ing detail,  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  the  will  and  disciplined  habit,  to 
give  closeness  and  persistency  to  attention.  In  all  cases,  keep  fully  in 
mind  the  great  value  of  mere  repetition  and  frequent  review^  without 
which  all  ordinary  subjects  of  past  thought  are  ever  tending  to  sink 
into  dimness  and  obscurity,  and,  ultimately,  into  utter  forgetfulness. 

Mechanical  aids  to  memory  may  sometimes  appear  very  plausible ; 
and  they  often  are  very  amusing  temporary  expedients.  But  they 
actually  destroy  memory,  by  setting  it  aside,  and  usurping  its  place. 
The  physiologist  tells  us  that  if  we  omit  the  due  use  of  the  teeth,  we 
forfeit  the  possession  of  them.  The  fact  is  strictly  so  of  memory. 
The  juggling  tricks  of  perverted  ingenuity  may  seem  to  conjure  up  a 
substitute  for  the  sound  and  healthy  exercise  of  this  faculty.  But  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  in  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  charlatanry, 
finds  himself,  in  the  end,  the  victim  of  deception. 

Memory,  when  employed  on  subjects  comparatively  complex,  or 
intricate  in  their  relations,  finds  its  surest  reliance, — next  to  close  and 
fixed  attention, — to  consist  in  the  grand  universal  law  of  order. 
Arrangement,  classification,  system,  method,  are  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  memory,  as  they  all  tend,  more  or  less,  to  give  sequence  to  thought 
by  the  law  of  causation,  in  the  closest  connection  of  antecedent  and 
ooDsequent  One  stage  of  thought  thus  suggests  another ;  and  the 
machinery  of  memory,  so  to  speak,  works  smoothly  and  well.  The 
security  for  remembrance  or  for  recollection,  in  such  circumstances, 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  clearness  with  which  connections  and  relations 
are  perceived,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  observed.  A 
treacherous  memory  is  often  but  the  report  of  unfuthful  observation 
or  dim  conception. 

HMU  of  Conception  dependent  on  those  of  Perception, — Conceptwn^ 
M  a  primary  power  of   reflective  intelligence,  performing  for  the 
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relations  of  pure  intellection,  the  same  office  with  that  of  perception,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  on  the  objects  of  sensation,  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  perceptive  faculty. 
The  relations  which  the  conceptive  power  discerns  between  the  objects 
and  facts,  presented  to  it  by  the  ministrations  of  sense,  constitute  the 
condition  of  intelligent  observation,  9&  differing  from  mere  ocular  aspec- 
iion.  But  these  relations  necessarily  derive  much  of  their  reality  and 
force  from  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  and  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding,  which  have  attracted  attention  to  the  external  phenome- 
na, and  thus  have  elicited  the  conceptive  acts  of  mind  by  which  the 
relations  perceived  and  understood  become  the  ground-work  of  rejlec- 
iion  and  meditation,  leading  in  turn  to  farther  processes  of  thought, 
inductive  or  deductive,  as  investigation  may  require. 

Clear,  forcible  and  true  perceptions,  therefore,  are  requisite  antece- 
dents of  corresponding  qualities  in  conception  ;  and  a  sound  and  active 
condition  of  the  latter  depends  on  similar  conditions  and  habits  of 
the  former; — just  as  healthy  sensation  is,  in  turn,  the pre-requisite  of 
dhtinct  perception.  We  are  thus  again  referred,  in  adopting  educa- 
tional measures  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  mind's  conceptive 
power,  to  the  attentive  observation  of  external  nature,  as  the  proper 
commencement  of  early  mentJil  training ;  as  the  only  security,  also, 
for  the  vigor  of  all  those  faculties  which  aid  tlie  mind  in  digesting  and 
assimilating  to  itself,  by  purely  internal  operations,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  acquired  through  the  action  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  into  the  mental  fabric.  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  of  the  great  fact,  of  which  education  should  never  lose  sight, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  faculties  into  which  the  intellectual 
philosopher  may,  in  his  scientilic  analysis,  subdivide  the  action  of  the 
mind,  or  whatever  may  be  the  personified  individuality  which  the 
figurative  language  of  popular  usage  may  arbitrarily  confer  on  any  one 
mode  of  mental  action, — to  distinguish  it  from  others, — the  principle 
of  intelligence  is  strictly  a  unit ;  that  it  is  the  same  agent,  whether 
contemplating  the  external  world  through  the  windows  of  sense,  or 
looking  inward  upon  itself,  and  interpreting  its  own  action.  In  both 
circumstances,  wo  recognize  a  voluntary  act  of  attention,  followed  by 
an  apprehensive  or  a  comprehensive  act  of  understanding.  In  either 
case,  intelligence  is  the  power  at  work ;  kncnoledge  is  the  immediate, 
and  truth  the  Jlnal  result. 

Conception  as  dependent  on  Memory  and  Imagination, — ^Under  the 
term  "  conception,"  however,  in  the  vague  usage  to  which  the  English 
language  is  unfortunately  prone,  in  all  subjects  purely  intellectual,  we 
usually  includo  states  or  acts  of  memory  and  of  imagination.     Nor  is 
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it  to  be  denied  that  the  conccptive  faculty  is  often  called  into  action 
on  data  furnished  by  memory,  as  well  as  on  those  presented  by  sense 
or  by  reason.  To  vivify  and  invigorate  the  power  of  conception, 
therefore,  in  such  relations,  we  are  admonished  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  exercise  and  discipline  by  which  that  faculty  is  rendered 
prompt  and  retentive.  Whatever  we  succeed  in  doing  to  improve  the 
memory,  becomes  thus  a  gain  to  the  power  oi  conception. 

Again,  the  prevalent  use  of  language  refers  many  of  our  conccptive 
acts  to  forms  of  imagination.  The  astronomer,  speaking  of  the  sun, 
tells  us  of  its  dark,  central  body, — of  its  first  layer  or  substratum  of 
cloudy  atmosphere, — of  its  photosphere,  or  luminous  atmosphere,  and 
of  yet  a  third  rarer  element,  ethereal  and  slightly  colored, — as  to  the 
character  of  which,  science  is  somewhat  perplexed  with  uncertainty. 
The  conccptive  power  of  the  mind  enables  us,  in  this  case,  to  follow 
the  entrancing  description  as  the  scientific  observer,  aided  by  the  many 
appliances  which  modern  instruments  provide,  proceeds  with  his  veri- 
fied observations ;  and,  with  wondering  attention,  we  draw  on  the  tab- 
let of  imagination  the  successive  images  which  his  graphic  but  exact 
expressions  suggest :  we  see,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  sun- world,  and 
its  enfolding  atmospheres,  as  distinctly  in  our  consciousness  as  if  we 
surveyed  them  with  eye  or  "  optic  tube." 

Correctness  of  Conception. — Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  truth- 
fulness and  the  distinctness  of  the  mental  picture  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  exactness  of  its  correspondence  to  fact,  as  regards  not 
only  the  forms  but  the  character  of  objects,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  the  working  of  the 
intelligent  principle  in  the  modes  which  we  denominate  understanding 
and  judgment,  without  which  the  whole  structure  erected  in  the  mind 
would  be  as  the  poet's  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

In  educational  training,  therefore,  while  every  endeavor  should  be 
used  to  vivify  and  incite  imagination,  and  to  awaken  it  to  its  utmost 
activity  by  appropriate  exercise,  with  a  view  to  the  vast  power  which 
that  faculty  confers  on  conception,  as  a  creative  energy  of  mind ;  and 
while  all  the  aids  which  nature,  art,  and  poetry,  ofier  to  this  end, 
should  be  fully  employed ;  there  remains  yet  a  task  for  education  to 
perform,  in  inuring  the  conccptive  faculty  to  the  discipline  of  reason 
tokd  judgment,  so  as  to  render  it  exact,  and  truthful,  and  symmetrical, 
in  all  its  work. 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  is  to  be  formed  to  such  habits  in  its 
concept! ve  action,  are  evidently  the  same  which  wo  would  employ  for 
developing  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers :  first,  the  inter- 
Siting  presentation  of  the  objects  and  facts  of  the  natural  world,- 
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as  to  elicit  thought  and  reflection  on  their  cliaracter  and  relations ; 
secondly,  the  teacher's  skillful  suggestion^  designed  to  aid  the  observer 
in  tracing  those  relations  to  principles  and  laws  of  logical  science ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  careful  training  of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
action,  to  the  critical  inspection  and  exact  discriminatiofn  of  the  results 
of  its  action,  and  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
applied  to  the  quest  of  truth. 

Consciousness  : — cw  an  aid  to  Reflective  Reason, — Of  the  reflective 
conditions  of  mind  which  tend  to  give  accuracy  to  knowledge,  or  cer- 
tainty to  truth,  none  is  more  conducive  to  such  results  than  that  of 
consciousness.  Not  that  it  necessarily  constitutes  a  separate  power  or 
faculty ;  (since  it  is  plainly  but  an  act  of  introverted  attention,  by 
which  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  its  existing  states,  acts,  or  pro- 
cesses ;)  but  rather  that  it  is  a  mental  condition  distinctly  recognized 
in  all  the  languages  of  civilized  roan,  and  implies  the  power  which  the 
intelligent  principle  possesses  of  holding  up,  in  distinct  vision  to  itself, 
its  own  acts  and  operations; — whether  these  refer  to  the  external 
world  of  perception  or  the  interior  world  of  thought.  This  power  of 
self-observation,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  relations  purely 
intellectual,  is  necessarily  the  condition  and  the  measure  of  force  with 
which  the  mind  pui-sues  its  trains  of  reflection,  traces  the  invisible 
relations  of  sequence,  or  follows  the  continuous  processes  of  meditation, 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  profound  researches  whicli  the  depth  and 
intricacy  of  scientific  or  moral  truth  not  unfrequently  require. 

Its  Susceptibility  of  Culture. — In  the  relations  of  moral  culture, 
this  faculty, — so  to  term  it, — works  in  so  close  and  intimate  union 
with  the  great  master  principle  of  conscience^  that  its  importance  as  a 
fact  of  mind  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  the  educator,  in  his 
capacity  of  moral  guardian,  is,  at  once,  apparent.  On  that  department 
of  our  subject  we  do  not,  at  present,  dwell,  as  it  will  invite  our  atten- 
tion hereafter,  in  its  proper  place.  But,  as  an  intellectual  cofadition, 
subject,  to  some  extent,  to  the  action  of  the  will,  and  to  the  influence 
of  disciplinary  exercise,  it  is  obvious  that  conciousness  or  sclf-obs6r>'a- 
tion,  may,  like  any  other  power  which  the  mind  possesses,  be  rendered 
vivid,  prompt,  and  operative,  by  repeated  action. 

Man  commences  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  an  unconscious  agent, 
in  the  unknown  and  wonderful  world  around  him,  in  childhood.  He 
is  as  utterlv  unconscious  of  the  influences  exerted  on  himself  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  relations  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  broad  field 
of  the  external  world,  or  in  the  observation  of  its  objects  individually, 
he  is  lost  alike  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  to  that  of 
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the  effects  which  are  wrought  within  him  by  these  very  objects. 
Drawn  onward  by  an  unconscious  power  of  attraction,  he  follows  the 
study  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
aware,  but  which,  by  leading  him  out  of  himself,  conducts  him  to  the 
school  of  observation^  where  knowledge  commences,  and  from  which  he, 
in  due  season,  returns,  empowered  by  the  instruction  he  has  received 
to  observe  and  understand  himself. 

As  his  nobler  powers  mature,  they  begin  to  work  on  the  data  which 
observation  has  furnished ;  and,  as  he  examines,  he  thinks,  ho  com- 
pares, he  reflects,  he  reasons ;  ho  becomes  aware  of  a  more  powerful 
influence  and  a  deeper  satisfiiction  than  that  of  mere  observation,  while 
he  consciously  follows  his  successive  conceptions,  and  meditates  not 
only  on  the  relations  of  object  to  object,  and  of  effect  to  cause,  in  the 
outward  universe,  but  on  the  yet  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  action 
of  his  own  inward  being,  to  the  conciousness  of  which  he  is  now  fully 
awakened.  This  newly-discovered  world  attracts  his  attention  with  a 
yet  greater  force  and  intensity  of  interest  than  that  of  the  external 
sphere,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  moved  ;  and  the  growing  strength  of 
his  intellect,  he  finds,  is  more  fully  exerted  and  more  decidedly  proved 
in  this  iimer  region  of  its  action,  than  in  the  outer  field  of  sense  and 
perception.  lie  delights,  accordingly,  in  this  conscious  exercise  of  a 
higher  power,  and  recognizes  the  nobility  of  reason. 

Such  is  man^s  progress,  even  when  little  assisted  by  the  formal  aids 
of  education.  But  we  see  thus  more  clearly  how  judicioUs  and  skillful 
training  may  render  conciousness  comparatively  vivid,  definite,  and 
distinct,  by  aiding,  with  appropriate  appliances  of  exercise  and  disci- 
pline, this  capability  of  reflective  contemplation,  of  self-iutelligcnce,  and 
of  self-development,  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  the  strength  of  the  maturing  mind.  If  this  power  is  permitted 
to  lie  neglected  and  undeveloped,  tlie  result  is  uniformly  a  character- 
istic dullness,  obscurity,  and  vagueness  in  the  mind's  habitual  action. 
This  fact  we  recognize,  in  full  exemplification,  when  we  contrast  the 
uncultivated,  half-conscious  child,  youth,  or  man,  with  the  well-edu- 
cated and  the  self-intelligent. 

Mode  of  Culture. — Subjected  to  processes  of  cultivation,  however, 
this  Acuity,  like  memory,  can  not  be  brought  under  the  law  of  direct 
action.  Memory  is  to  be  reached  through  attention ;  to  enliven  and 
Btrengthen  the  former,  we  must  work  upon  the  latter.  Wo  have  no 
more  power  over  it,  separately,  than  we  have  over  the  reflection  of  an 
object  in  a  mirror.  Memory  is  the  reflection  of  attention.  We  can 
Hot  render  the  imago  distinct,  unless  the  object  is  so.  The  same  is 
tme  of  consciousness.     It  has  no  separate  or  independent  existence 
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It  18,  80  to  speak,  the  mind's  reflection  of  itself;  it  is  bat  an  act  of 
attention  directed  inward.  The  vividness,  the  definiteness,  and  the 
distinctness  of  consciousness,  arc, — as  the  corresponding  properties  in 
the  act  of  attention, — blended  with  the  consentaneous  force  of  will 
cooperating  in  the  act.  In  this  latter  circumstance,  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  memory,  which  is  often,  even  in  its  most  vivid  delinea- 
tions, wholly  involuntary.  But  the  depth  and  fullness  of  conscious- 
ness are  always  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  the  force  of  the  will 
which  directs  the  art  of  attention  inward.  It  is  thus  rendered  more 
perceptibly  a  subject  of  culture  by  educational  training. 

Morbid  Unconsciousness, — ^To  some  minds  the  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of  habits  of  wakeful  consciousness,  is  very  great  from, 
perhaps,  some  defect  of  organization  or  fault  of  habit,  inclining  the 
individual  to  a  half  dreamy  condition  of  reverie,  in  which  the  mind 
loses  power  over  its  own  action,  and  becomes  lost  amid  the  scenes  of 
memory  or  of  imagination.  To  the  artist  and  the  poet,  an  intensity 
of  abstracted  attention  is,  in  some  relations,  the  condition  of  imagina- 
tive power  of  conception  and  of  living  expression.  But,  in  such  cases, 
the  mind  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  voluntary,  in  its  action  :  it  is  obey- 
ing one  of  its  own  highest  laws,  which  demands  this  almost  super- 
human power  of  abstracted  and  concentrated  attention,  for  the  contem- 
plation and  embodiment  of  ideal  images  of  perfection.  The  abstract- 
edness and  "  absence  of  mind,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  become 
habitual  from  neglect,  are  nothing  else  than  a  morbid  unconscious- 
ness indulged, — a  result  of  organic  or  mental  weakness,  and  a  habit 
utterly  destructive  of  voluntary  power  of  attention  or  depth  of 
thought.  In  some  mournful  instances,  it  is  the  sure  precusor  of 
insanity. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such  habits  is  to  cherish  a 
morbid  preponderance  of  imagination  over  reason  and  judgment,  and 
to  create  a  dreamy  twilight  of  thought^  in  preference  to  the  clear 
light  of  intellectual  day.  Listlessness  of  attention,  and  dullness  of 
understanding,  and  ever}'  other  evil  of  mental  torpor,  are  thus 
cnUiled  on  the  intellectual  character. 

Cultivation  of  the  Reasoning  Faculty, — The  principle  of  reflective 
intelligence  assumes,  in  the  language  of  recognized  usage,  the  various 
forms  of  action  implied  in  the  terms  understanding,  judgment,  reason  ; 
and  this  triple  denomination  suggests  also  the  progressive  measures 
adopted  in  education,  for  the  cultivation  of  tliis  master  power  of 
intellect 

Understanding,  as  the  primary  act  and  condition  of  intelligence,  i* 
involved  in  every  instance  of  perception,  even  in  the  cognizance  of  th 
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mere  form  and  character  of  outward  objects ;  in  the  contemplation 
of  facte,  its  aid  is  indispensable  to  the  apprehension  of  their  connec- 
tions and  relations  ;  and,  in  the  tracing  of  these,  ite  assistance  is  reqai- 
siie  to  enable  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the  compreheneion  of  principles  and 
causes.  When  the  mind  is  unable  to  put  forth  this  prehensile,  (seiz- 
ing, grasping,  holding^  power,  we  say,  in  current  phrase,  the  connec- 
tion, the  principle,  the  cause,  or  the  relation,  is  *'  not  understood." 
Reverting  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term,  by  which  this 
faculty  is  designated,  we  observed  that  the  action  of  the  "  understand- 
ing "  was  represented  as  a  necessary  ground,  or  foundation,  without 
which,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  superstructure  of  thought  or 
knowledge.  In  the  terms  now  introduced,  which  denote  the  two 
chief  forms  of  action  in  the  process  of  understanding,  the  figurative 
suggestion  is  not  less  forcible  or  appropriate,  than  in  the  former  in- 
stance. The  uninformed  understanding,  is,  in  the  latter  case,  repre- 
sented as  the  powerless  hand,  which  is  not  put  forth,  which  does  not 
lay  hold  on  its  object,  or  which  lete  it  slip. 

Natural  Development  of  the  Under  standing. —ThQ  appropriate 
training  of  this  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind  is  distinctly  indicated 
to  the  educator  in  the  first  natural  workings  of  intellect  in  child- 
hood. The  inciting  principle  of  curiosity  impels  the  child  to  observe 
and  to  learn.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
external  character  of  objecte ;  he  is  eagerly  desirous  to  understand 
their  internal  construction,  and  hence  he  tears  open,  and  pulls  to 
pieces,  even  the  fiower  which  delighte  him ;  and  the  indulgent  father 
knows  that  it  neeiis  a  sharp  eye  to  keep  the  little  investigator  from 
practicing  a  similar  experiment  on  a  gold  watch. 

Educational  Development. — That  spirit  of  inquisition  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  to  secure  iU  progressive  development,  renders 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  objecte,  for  the  discovery  of  their 
internal  structure  and  character,  an  exercise  still  more  attractive  and 
inviting  to  a  cliiM  than  that  of  the  perception  even  of  beauty  in  form 
or  color;  and  the  investigation  of  the  connection  and  relations  of 
phenomena  and  of  facte,  yields  him  a  deeper  gratification  than  the 
delight  arising  from  the  recognition  of  any  merely  exterior  trait  of 
character  in  outward  objecte.  Here,  then,  is  the  proper  place  where 
to  commence  the  training  of  the  understanding  to  the  exercise  of 
true  apprehension  and  full  comprehension,  in  the  acqusition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  objecte  by  which  the  child  is  naturally  sur- 
rounded, and  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  in  mutual  adaptation, 
or  in  cause  and  eflfect.  Perception  is  thus  transmuted  into  knowledge  ; 
without  which  transition    there  is    no  intellectual    progress.     The 
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uDderetanding  of  rclalions  is  tlio  mediating  process  by  which  object  is 
linked  to  object^  fact  to  fuct,  and  relation  to  relation  ;  till  knowledge,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  the  completed  chain  of  principle  and  truth,  in  the 
relations  of  system  and  science. 

Practical  Exercises, — One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
general  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education,  is  afforded  in 
the  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  primary  schools  of  lessons 
on  objectSj — not  merely  the  productions  of  nature  in  animal  and  vege- 
table and  mineral  form,  but  tlie  common  objects  of  observation  in  the 
child's  daily  notice  at  home  and  in  school,  in  the  street,  and  in  tbe 
workshop.  Tlie  young  mind  is  thus  strengthened,  while  it  is  gratified, 
by  the  exercise  of  tracing  design  and  adaptation  in  the  various  contriv- 
ances of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  conscious  understanding  of  re- 
lations and  processes,  becomes  to  the  mind  what  the  expanding  and 
enlivening  influence  of  light  is  to  the  plant;  while  the  self-intelligent 
agent  enjoys  the  double  pleasure  of  growth  and  the  consciousness  of 
it.  Understanding,  as  the  mind's  prehensile  and  digestive  power,  ap- 
propriates to  itself  the  material  of  its  own  life  and  strength,  and  quickens 
and  expands  with  every  acquisition,  till  it  reaches  the  culminating 
point  of  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  a  well-developed  capacity. 

Observation  of  the  jfroce^fses  of  Nature, — Next  to  the  study  of  the 
elementary  principles  and  application  of  mechanics,  as  a  means  of  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  the  understanding  by  disciplinary  exercises 
in  tracing  combination  and  operations  to  their  causes,  should  come 
appropriate  exercises  in  watching  and  tracing  the  great  processes  of 
nature,  daily  passing  before  the  learner's  observation,  and  inviting  hiiti 
to  the  study  of  those  larger  displays  of  power  and  intelligence,  which 
are  exhibited  in  tlie  mechanism  of  the  world's  moving  in  space,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  time. 

The  chemistry  of  nature,  too,  should  be  made  to  furnish  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  in  tracing  the  curious 
relations  which  that  vast  department  of  knowledge  discloses.  No 
science  hjis  more  power  than  chemistry  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  pro- 
voke inquiry,  and  thus  invite  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  evolve  the  hidden  causes  and  secret  influences  at  work  in 
phenomena,  which  the  mind  can  not  contemplate  without  tlie  feeling 
of  wonder,  and  which,  at  first,  seem  to  baffle  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence; but  through  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  understanding 
learns,  ere  long,  to  penetrate,  in  the  inquest  of  relations  by  which 
myster}'  is  solved  and  difficulty  explained.  A  simple  elementary 
course  of  experiments,  in  this  department  of  science,  by  the  light 
which  it  sheds  on  common  phenomena,  exerts  a  great  power  over  the 
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jroung  mind; — suggesting  inquiries  and  leading  to  investigations 
which  call  the  understanding  into  wakeful  and  vigorous  action  on  all 
facts  accessible  to  observation.  The  teacher,  who  is  true  to  his  office, 
as  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  aiding  the 
formation  of  habits  of  intelligence  and  inquiry,  will  spare  neither 
time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense,  in  his  endeavors  to  secure  to  his  pupils 
the  benefit  of  such  aids  to  their  intellectual  culture. 

Combined  Exercises  of  Understanding  and  Judgment :  Arithmetic, 
In  the  department  of  mathematical  science,  there  is  no  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  arithmetics  as  an  important  branch  of  exercise 
and  discipline  for  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  relations  of  the  under- 
standing operating  on  numbers.  In  this  branch  of  culture,  the  pure- 
ly mental  processes  first  intnoduced  by  Pestalozzi,  and  transferred  to 
American  schools  by  the  late  "Warren  Colbum,  have  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  but  on  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  on  all  the 
details  of  methods  of  instruction,  as  regards  the  principles  of  rational 
and  genial  development  applied  to  the  human  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere,  there  are  few  schools,  in  New  England  at  least, 
in  which  arithmetic  is  not  philosophically  and  successfully  taught;  and 
the  vast  improvement,  or  rather  the  entire  renovation  of  the  character 
of  our  primary  schools,  since  the  introduction  of  Colburn's  method, 
may  well  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  the  immense  amount  of 
benefit  which  would  certainly  follow  corresponding  changes  in  other 
departments  of  education. 

Geometry. — Another  branch  of  mathematics  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective  and  reasoning  powers,  when 
applied  to  external  relations,  and  one  which  forms,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
vestibule  to  all  the  other  apartments  of  the  great  temple  of  knowledge, 
has  not  conmaonly  met  with  that  attention  or  that  place  which  its  im- 
portance requires.  Geometry  is  too  commonly  deferred  till  a  late 
stage,  comparatively,  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  and  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  abstractly,  commencing  with  its  linear  fonns.  But 
the  few  teachers  who  have  ventured  to  break  away  from  the  trammels 
of  routine  and  prescription,  and  who  have  taken  their  suggestion  from 
the  obvious  fact  that,  even  in  early  childhood,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
the  observation  of  definite  forms  in  all  their  simple  varieties,  and  that, 
it  tliis  stage  of  progress,  form  exists  only  in  the  visible  and  tangible 
concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract, — the  few  teachers  who  have  here 
followed  nature's  course,  and  allowed  the  young  learner  to  commence 
an  easy  elementary  and  practical  study  of  geometry  in  its  relation  to 
9olid  objects,  have  found  no  difficulty  arising  from  permitting  children 
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to  commence  their  attention  to  tliis  branch  of  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  to  unspeakable  advantage,  as  regards  the  exactness  of 
luentiil  habit  which  this  mode  of  discipline  so  peculiarly  tends  to  form. 

From  the  observation  and  study  of  the  solid^  the  transition  is 
rational,  natural  and  easy  to  the  consideration  and  examination  of  its 
surface ;  and  here  another  wide  field  of  thought  is  opened  to  the 
mind  of  the  juvenile  learner, — yet  one  which  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  his  faculties,  and  which  he  can  always  submit  to  actual  survey  and 
ocular  measurement.  With  the  solid  bo<lv  in  his  hand,  the  little 
student  finds  it  an  easy  and  a  pleasing  step  to  proceed  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  surface^  to  that  of  its  "^rfye^,"  as  ho  calls  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  surface ;  and  here  still  another  delightful  scope 
of  observation  opens  to  his  mind,  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  line  with 
line,  and,  applying  the  definite  and  exact  relations  of  number,  learns 
to  measurCy  and  thus  to  give  certainty  and  precision  to  his  observations, 
and  accuracy  to  his  conceptions. 

General  Effects  of  Mathematical  Discipline, — In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  education,  the  modes  of  instruction  in  the  department  of 
mathematics,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  a  character  so 
definite  and  comparatively  immutable  as  to  suggest  methods  and  forms 
of  exercise  uniform  and  sure.  Hence,  the  admirable  results  secured  by 
the  discipline  to  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  subjected  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  studies.  The  value  of  mathematical  training 
consi>b*,  chiefly,  in  tlie  exactness  of  attention  and  discrimination,  and 
in  the  orderly  procedure  of  thought  required  in  the  processes  which 
it  prescribes,  and,  consequently,  in  the  correctness  of  conception  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  thus  attained  in  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
Another  invaluable  advantage  of  mathematical  studies,  connected 
more  immediately,  however,  with  their  advanced  stages  of  mental  aj>- 
plication,  consists  in  the  extent  and  scope  of  their  oj)eration8,  com- 
bined with  the  perfecit  sequence  of  every  step  in  their  procedure,  and 
the  confidence  which  they  serve  to  create  in  the  mind's  own  action,  by 
the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 

The  main  duty  of  the  teacher,  in  this  department  of  education,  lies, 
from  the  very  character  of  the  subject,  in  watching  carefully  the 
mind's  first  steps  in  the  earliest  stages  of  exercise ;  so  as  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perfect  rigor  of  intellectual  discipline  is  attained,  which  mathe- 
matical science  is  designed  to  produce,  that  there  be  no  yielding  to 
juvenile  impatience,  tending  to  laxity  of  attention,  careless  assumption, 
heedless  oversight,  and  unconscious  inaccuracy  of  mental  habit.  lu 
more  advanc<id  stages  of  progress,  the  successive  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject afford,  by  their  own  intrinsic  character,  a  comparative   security 
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for  correctness  in  the  processes  of  evolution,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  all  students  whose  first  steps  have  been  carefully  watched. 

Common  Mistake, — ^Therc  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  even 
among  those  who  have  the  control  of  education,  that  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  depending  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  has  but  little  effect  on  the  formation  of  ac- 
curate habits  of  judgment  in  relations  which  have  no  firmer  founda- 
tion than  matters  of  opinion,  or  of  taste,  or  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
But,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  law 
of  analogy  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  mind  is  overlooked. 
The  educational  effect  of  any  study  lies  not  so  much  in  the  specific 
character  of  the  subject,  or  the  particular  exercises  of  intellect  which 
any  one  of  its  processes  requires,  as  in  the  analogous  tendencies  and 
habits  which  the  given  exercise  contributes  to  form.  The  perfect  pre- 
cision of  observation,  the  scrupulous  correctness  of  judgment,  and  the 
strict  sequence  of  thought,  which  mathematical  operations  demand, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  every  process  of  mind  in  which  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  employed.  A  disproportioned  excess  of  attention  to 
mathematics  in  the  assignments  of  education,  may,  certainly,  be 
chargeable  on  the  plan  of  intellectual  culture  adopted  in  many  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  the 
mental  training  of  the  female  sex.  But  this  mistake,  like  that  of  at- 
tempting the  exposition  of  moral  truth  by  mathematical  forms  of 
reasoning,  does  not  prove  any  want  of  adaptation  in  mathematics  to 
the  design  and  purpose  of  intellectual  discipline  on  kindred  subject*, 
or  in  the  results  of  such  discipline  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits 
and  character. 

Logical  and  Critical  Discipline. — Of  the  great  importance  of  a 
thorough  practical  logic,  for  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties, — 
a  course  comprising  processes  of  strict  personal  training  in  the  art 
of  thinking, — we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  under  other  heads  of  our 
present  investigation,  and  on  this  topic  we  need  not  now  enlarge. 

Another  department  of  higher  mental  culture,  the  art  of  criticism, 
was  briefly  adverted  to,  on  a  former  occasion.  As  one  of  the  highest 
forms  in  which  rejison  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
true  discipline  of  imagination  and  taste,  it  claims  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention in  educational  training.  But,  to  render  this  department  of 
study  truly  beneficial,  it  needs  a  thorough  revision  and  enlargement 
of  its  plan.  As  generally  adopted  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is 
made  to  consist  .too  much  of  processes  of  training  by  which  the  men- 
tal eye  is  sharpened  for  the  perception  of  error  and  the  detection  of 
d^tet.     This  is  but  the  negative  part  of  critical  discipline,  and  ia 
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chieflj  directed  to  the  faults  of  others,  rather  than  those  of  the  obserTer 
himself;  while,  as  a  forming  and  moulding  process,  its  chief  bcne6t 
would  lie  in  its  efficacy  in  training  the  mind  to  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  jxmtive  beauty  and  perfection^  and  in  forming  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual  by  a  strict  but  genial /?rtfifn^n*tf  discipline, 
which  should  preclude  the  tendency  to  deviation  from  the  principles 
of  beauty  and  truth.  To  secure  the  results  of  such  discipUne,  a  liberal 
course  of  early  training,  directed  to  the  intelligent  recognition  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, — ^as  was  suggested  in  a  former  lecture, — 
becomes  an  indispensable  foundation.  The  reasoning,  on  the  data 
thus  furnished,  would  necessarily  become  positive  and  practical.  Tlie 
mind  would  proceed  under  the  sure  guidance  of  ascertained  principle ; 
and  the  canons,  so  called,  of  criticism,  would  have  an  authority  more 
sure  than  merely  the  speculative  opinions  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
class  of  theorizers.  But,  so  far  are  we,  as  yet,  from  a  truly  liberal 
Rt«ndard  of  education,  that  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  scarcely  can 
we  find  a  place  assigned  to  any  course  of  (esthetic  study  or  training. 
Yet  no  species  of  discipline  could  be  prescribed  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  generous  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason, 
as  that  critical  exercise  by  which  the  mind,  in  the  analysis  and  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  beauty,  learns  to  interpret  to  its  own  con- 
sciousness the  laws  of  grace  and  of  harmony. 

Philosophical  Training. — ^The  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy^  wo  have  already  adverted  to,  as  pccuharly  adapted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties.  The  great  facts  which  the  mind 
recognizes  in  contemplating  the  principles  of  the  former  of  these 
branches  of  science,  and  the  vital  truths  which  it  evolves  in  tracing  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  ciill  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment  on  materials  purely  mental,  and,  by  their  very  nature, 
fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  close  investigation  and  nice  dis- 
crimination. On  these  habits  is  the  mind's  whole  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  tracing  the  subtle  distinctions  on  which  the  eviction  of  the 
profoundest  truths  not  unfrequently  depends. 

On  such  subjects,  as  also  in  relation  to  logic  and  criticism,  it  was 
suggested,  in  a  former  connection  of  our  subject,  that  education  shonld 
be  rendered  more  personal  and  practical  in  its  methods ;  that  it  should 
comprise,  in  its  measures  for  discipline,  the  mental  efforts  of  the 
student  himself  in  thought,  conversation  and  discussion,  rather  than 
the  mere  endeavor  to  retain  in  memory  the  definitions  and  statements 
of  a  text-book. 

Civie  Training, — ^The  study  of  civil  polity,  as  it  comprehendi 
•abjects  oolUteral  to  history  and  to  ethics,  forms  a  theme  well-raitad 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  mind's  reflective  powers,  by  the  trains  of  thought 
to  which  it  naturally  leads.  As  a  branch  of  education,  it  should  be 
extended  to  an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  political  relations  of  human 
society,  as  embodied  in  forms  of  government,  in  national  constitutions, 
in  international  law,  in  civil  institutions.  Independently  of  the  value 
of  such  investigations  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life, 
in  all  countries  favored  with  constitutional  immunities,  the  class  of 
subjects  now  mentioned  is  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  higher  rela- 
tions of  education,  as  affording  large  scope  and  full  exercise  for  the 
reasoning  powers,  in  the  investigations  and  discussions  to  which  such 
subjects  naturally  invite  the  mind  of  the  student  The  discipline, 
however,  resulting  from  this  branch  of  studies,  depends,  obviously,  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  a  matter  of  personal  thought,  of  writ- 
ten dissertations,  and  of  oral  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  student 
Id  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  ethical  science,  our  colleges  would 
do  well  to  arrange  their  exercises  on  the  model  of  the  debating  society, 
or  of  the  moot-courts  of  professional  schools ;  so  as  to  elicit  voluntary 
mental  action  and  effective  cooperation  on  the  part  of  students  in  their 
own  education.  The  random  exercises  of  debating  clubs,  as  they  are 
commonly  conducted,  in  which  little  or  no  systematic  preparation  is 
made  for  discussion,  do  not  servo  such  a  purpose.  For  educational 
influences,  careful  premeditation  and  critical  supervision  are  equally 
necessary  to  render  discussion  an  appropriate  discipline. 

Natural  Theology  forms  another  branch  of  study  peculiarly  fitted 
to  call  forth  and  improve  the  reflective  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
mind.  Every  new  advance  of  science  gives  additional  attractions*  to 
this  ennobling  theme  of  contemplation.  The  profound  thought  to 
which  it  leads,  the  large  analogies  which  it  reveals,  the  great  truths 
which  it  urges  home  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  heights  to  which  it 
conducts  aspiring  reason, — all  indicate  the  high  value  of  this  branch 
of  philosophic  investigation,  as  an  effective  means  of  enlarging  and 
invigorating  the  noblest  faculties  with  which  man  is  invested. 

The  subject  of  natural  theology  is,  by  no  means,  neglected  in  our 
customary  routine  of  studies,  either  in  schools  or  colleges.  It  is  care- 
fully designated  on  the  programme  of  instruction,  and  regularly 
assigned  to  a  definite  term  of  the  course.  But  restricted,  as  the  atten- 
tion ^ven  to  these  subjects  generally  is,  to  recitation  from  a  formal 
text-book,  little  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  personal  investigation  into 
them  is  felt  on  the  mind  at  the  time,  or  marked  on  the  subsequent 
mental  character  of  the  student  Personal  examination,  and  actual 
analyns  and  manipulation,  are  as  much  needed  in  the  illustrations 
vUch  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  natural  theology  as  they 
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are  in  tlio  study  of  any  other  branch  of  science.  The  actual,  ocular 
inspection  of  objects,  is  felt  to  be  the  only  means  of  effective  instruc- 
tion in  all  other  subjects  which  require  the  verification  of  principle  by 
reference  to  fact.  Without  the  aid  of  such  practical  measures,  the 
best  of  text-books  becomes  dry  or  tedious,  and,  at  all  events,  fails  of 
exciting  the  earnest  attention  and  personal  interest  which  secure  tlie 
energetic  action  of  the  whole  mind,  give  hfe  and  vigor  to  its  habits 
of  action,  and  insure  the  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  in  after  stages 
of  hfe. 

To  secure  an  earnest  voluntary  application  to  this  noble  study  is  not 
difficult,  if  the  instructor  take  pains  to  invite  his  students  to  personal 
investigation  of  the  numberless  evidences  of  Divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  which  are  furnished  in  every  department  of  nature. 
The  pleasure  of  observing,  recording,  and  reporting  these,  is  one  to 
"which  the  teacher  who  will  faithfully  make  the  experiment  will  find 
few  minds  so  torpid  as  to  be  insensible. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. — This  subject,  too,  has  its  appointed 
place  in  our  seminaries  of  learning;  and  that  it  is  a  study  required  in 
our  higher  schools  for  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges,  is  a 
happy  indication.  But,  the  unintellectual,  unmeaning  process  of 
reciting  merely  the  paragraphs  of  a  text-book,  has  the  same  injurious 
eflfect  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education.  No  subject  can 
be  presented  to  the  mind  on  which  the  importance  of  clear  and  distinct 
views,  or  deep  impressions  and  personal  convictions  of  truth,  are  so 
important  to  the  student,  as  on  this; — none  on  which  the  utmost 
rigor  of  deduction,  the  closest  investigation,  the  most  cautious  induc- 
tion, are  so  imperatively  demanded.  The  mere  verbatim  committing 
to  memory,  or  even  the  careful  recapitulation,  of  the  arguments 
presented  in  the  best  of  manuals,  is  a  process  too  passive  for  any  valu- 
able purpose  of  educational  influence  on  the  individual.  The  second- 
hand knowledge  thus  acquired,  makes  too  slight  an  impression  U> 
l)ecome  a  permanent  personal  possession  ;  as  the  experienced  teacher 
has  sometimes  cause  to  feel  most  deeply,  when  he  sees  a  promising 
youth,  who  has  recited  his  way  successfully  through  a  whole  manual 
of  "  evidences,"  so  easily  caught  and  entangled  in  the  slight  web  of 
superficial  and  sophistical  arguments  offered  by  a  fluent  fellow-student, 
inclined  to  skeptical  habits  of  thought. 

The  result  is  quite  different  when  the  instructor  prescribes,  not  the 
mere  language  or  reasoning  of  a  single  author,  but  a  careful  compari- 
son of  several,  and  a  resumS  prepared  by  the  student  himself  together 
with  a  full  statement  of  objections,  and  the  arguments  by  which  these 
are  rebutted.  A  still  deeper  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  when  such  recapitulations  are  made,  not  only  in  the  regular 
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form  of  writing,  but  in  that  also  of  deliberate,  correct,  and,  if  possible, 
earnest  oral  expression.  It  is  thus  onlj  that  great  and  vital  truths 
can  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  own  mind,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  inseparable  parts  of  itself. 

Practical  Exercises, — ^In  conclusion  of  these  suggestions  regarding 
the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties,  a  few  other 
forms  of  practical  exercise  may  deserve  attention,  as  matters  which 
devolve  on  the  personal  action  and  diligence  of  the  teacher, — in  regard 
to  the  aid  which  his  living  instructions  and  intelligent  supervision 
ought  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  customary  course  prescribed  in 
manuals  or  text-books ;  and  here  we  may  advert  to  the  great  value  of 

(1.)  Systematic  Beading,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  reflective  and 
thoughtful  habits  of  mind, — reading,  I  mean,  which  is  stiidyy  and  not 
mere  perusal ;  reading  which  is  attentively  done,  carefully  reviewed, 
exactly  recorded,  and,  if  practicable,  orally  recounted.  Memory, 
under  such  discipline,  becomes  thoroughly  retentive,  information 
exact,  judgment  correct,  conception  clear,  thought  copious,  and 
expression  ready  and  appropriate. 

(2.)  An  important  aid  to  systematic  reading  may  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  writing  a  careful,  marginal  synopsis  of  valuable  works, 
comprising  all  their  principal  topics^  distinctly  presented,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  penciled  analysis  of  every  prominent  head  or  para- 
graph into  its  constituent  subordinate  details.  In  the  case  of  standard 
works  of  great  value  and  permanent  authority,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  draught  a  separate  77/an  of  the  entire  work  under  study,  in  which 
the  synopsis  and  the  analysis  are  so  arranged  to  the  eye,  that  the 
advantage  of  a  mental  map  of  the  whole  subject  is  secured  for  distinct 
and  easy  recollection,  by  the  union  of  logical  and  ocular  method. 

(3.)  As  a  means  of  training  the  faculty  oi judgment  to  correctnen 
in  its  decisions,  and  exactness  in  discrimination,  exercises  in  analytis^ 
on  eveiy  description  of  material,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  education,  these  may  be  performed,  to  great  advan- 
tage, on  objects  in  nature,  particularly  on  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  plants,  with  the  aid,  too,  of  the  microscope.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  (he  analysis  of  language,  successively  extending  to  scntenoes, 
clauses,  phrases,  words,  and  syllables,  in  written  as  well  as  oral  forms, 
is  another  exercise  of  great  value  for  sharpening  the  power  of  discrimin- 
ation and  forming  habits  of  correct  judgment.  Still  greater  benefit 
attends  the  oral  analysis  of  discourses,  essays,  and  other  didactic  com- 
positions, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  their  authors^  trains  of  thought, 
following  these  in  detail,  and  afterward  recording  the  analysis,  as  has 
been  already  suggested. 

Ha  11.  fVoL  rV.,  No.  2.]— 22. 
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(4.^  To  cultivate  successfully  the  reasoning  faculty,  no  method  mors 
effectual  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  training  the  mind  to  a  perfect 
obsenranoe  of  the  prime  law  of  Order,  This  great  principle  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  young  mind,  as  creative  ordination  applied  to  chaos. 
The  countless  multitude  and  variety  of  objects  soliciting  observation, 
in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and  even  at  much  later  stages,  often 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion  and  perplexity,  till  order  comes  to  its 
aid,  and,  like  the  benevolent  fairy  in  the  fable,  arranges  the  compli- 
cated masses  and  irregular  accumulations,  and  lets  in  the  light  of 
iystem  and  method  upon  the  elements  of  the  mental  world.  Conflict- 
ing objects  and  relations  are  thus  parted  by  due  t/a«^inc/u>n;  accordant 
elements  and  phenomena  are  grouped  together,  by  their  analogies  and 
affinities^  their  connections  and  dependencies^  ih^  predominance  of  some 
and  the  subordination  of  others  ;  till,  at  length,  the  authority  of  Zait 
is  recognized,  and  harmony  established. 

To  attain  this  result,  JReason^  the  supremo  ordaining  faculty,  has  to 
exert  its  power  in  various  modes  of  operation.  Judgment^  as  reason^s 
executive,  has  to  collate^  examine,  compare,  associate,  combine  and 
classify  the  objects  of  observation  and  the  subjects  of  consciousness. 
For  such  purposes  no  exercises  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  whicli 
commence  with  the  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  yet  involve 
the  use  of  the  reflective,  to  a  certain  extent.  Nature^s  great  systems, 
in  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  furnish,  of  course,  the  best  material  for 
such  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  combining  with  its  perceptive 
action  the  aid  of  reflecting  reason,  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
the  vast  domain  of  creation.  As  a  noble  discipline  for  the  rational 
faculties,  in  their  ascendancy  over  those  of  outward  observation,  and 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  and  cooperation  with  tliem,  no  exercise  can  be 
more  beneficial  than  that  of  surveying,  in  the  light  of  science,  the 
elements  and  forms  of  external  nature.  An  illustration  in  point  may 
be  found  in  the  science  of  botany,  which  is  now  rendered  so  generally 
accessible  and  so  highly  attractive,  by  recent  manuals  presenting  this 
subject  on  the  ^  natural  ^'  system,  as  an  instructive  and  interesting  branch 
of  knowledge  for  all  minds.  Another  example  occurs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom  presented  by  Cuvier,  and  modified  by 
our  great  contemporary  naturalist,  Agassiz.  The  generous  labors  of 
this  distinguished  instructor,  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  his  favorite 
subject  before  the  minds  of  teachers,  in  forms  happily  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  their  schools,  have  afforded  the  best  suggestions  for 
conducting  appropriate  exercises  in  this  department  of  education.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  oar  seminaries  will  henceforward  enjoy 
ibe  benefits  of  the  admirable  mental  discipline  resulting  firom  those 
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habits  of  attentive  observation,  careful  examination,  and  close  analysis, 
as  well  as  those  of  orderly  arrangement,  enlarged  contemplation,  and 
systematic  classification,  which  the  thorough  study  of  nature  is  sobap^ 
pily  adapted  to  insure. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  that  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  student  is  induced  to  carry  ihepersowil  observation  and 
actual  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  the  case  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  arranges  his  specimens  according  to  the  requirements  of 
scientific  classification,  which  determine  how  far  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind  will  be  benefited  by  the  study.  There  are  too  many  semi- 
naries, even  now,  in  which  the  teacher,  far  from  following  the  instruc- 
tive personal  example  of  the  eminent  authority  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  and  joining  their  students  in  the  actual  exploration  of  nature, 
in  the  field  exercises  of  observing  and  collecting,  permit  them  to  stay 
within  doors,  and  "  study  "  the  whole  subject  by  book. 

The  value  of  personal  observation  and  actual  investigation,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  rendering  the  educational  materials  furnished  in 
external  nature,  and  in  the  action  of  tlie  percipient  intellect  on  these, 
conducive  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind*s  refiective 
power,  is  evinced  in  all  the  other  relations  and  departments  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  study  of  astronomy^  as  commonly  conducted  in  our 
seminaries  of  all  grades,  has  been,  till  recenUy,  a  process  of  mere  book- 
work,  of  committing  to  memory  the  successive  sentences  of  a  manual^ 
and  repeating  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens  was  a  thing  not  thought  of  but  as  a  matter  of  occasional 
gratification  to  curiosity ;  while,  to  render  astronomy  an  effective 
instrument  of  mental  culture,  capable  of  awakening  attention  and 
eliciting  reflection,  the  nightly  survey  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
firmament,  in  conjunction  with  the  passing  hours,  and  the  actual  posi- 
tions, or  apparent  shifting  of  the  planetary  bodies,  should  be  continue<l 
till  the  eye  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  that  upper  world  of 
wondrous  facts,  and  the  observer  can  literally  **  call  the  stars  by  name.*^ 

Many  teachers  have  it  easily  in  their  power  to  render  the  young 
mind  this  noble  service,  which  may  stamp  a  thoughtful  character  on 
its  habits  of  action  for  a  whole  life-time.  Happily,  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  now  enabled  to  offer  to  those  who  enjoy  the  superior  oppor- 
tunities of  study  afforded  by  such  seminaries,  the  facilities  for  actual 
observation,  which  modem  science  and  art  so  amply  pronde,  in  this 
department  of  education.  But,  in  most  of  our  higher  schools  and 
academies, — even  in  some  which  are  favored  with  the  possession  and 
ooeauoDal  use  of  a  telescope, — the  actual  study  of  the  heavens,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  the  humlJest  endeavor  to  note  the  position  and 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  as  to  enable  the  learner  intelli- 
gently to  read  the  sky,  remains,  as  yet,  a  thing  seldom  attempted. 

Were  early  education  in  this  department  rightly  conducted,  the 
young  student  would  be  prepared  to  receive  with  delight  those  sub- 
lime revelations  of  astronomical  science  which  exhibit  the  laws  of  order 
and  subordination, — of  mutual  influence  and  adjustment, — ruling  in 
the  apparent  "  wilderness  of  worlds,'*  and  indicating  the  controlling 
power  of  that  Reason  which  presides  in  eternal  supremacy  over  the 
universe. 

Concluding  Explanations. 

The  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  ground  and  principles  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  is  here  concluded,  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, originally  presented  in  the  form  of  conversational  oral  lectures 
to  successive  classes  of  young  teachers  and  of  persons  intending  to 
enter  on  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  views  presented  in  these 
lectures  were  adapted,  therefore,  to  the  mental  circumstances  of 
students  to  some  of  whom  any  form  of  systematic  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  discipline  was  wholly  new,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  philosophy  of  education  was,  as  yet,  a  field  unexplored. 
This  fact  will  serve  to  explain  the  strictly  elcmentar}^  character  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  and  the  familiar  style  of  its  illustrations,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  iteration  of  special  topics ;  while  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  itself,  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  office  and  duties  of  the 
teacher,  as  the  educator  and  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  together 
with  the  acknowledged  too  general  neglect  of  such  considerations, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  lecturer  should  endeavor  to  present  the 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  impressive  light  of  the  highest  rela- 
tions and  principles  of  human  action. 

To  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  therefore,  the  whole  series 
of  these  lectures  may  have  seemed  common-place  and  uninteresting ; 
and  to  others  the  course  of  analysis  may  have  seemed  too  abstract  and 
philosophical  for  the  ordinary  purposes  and  business  of  education. 
The  contributor  of  this  and  the  preceding  communications  of  the  series 
to  the  pages  of  this  journal  can  only  plead,  in  answer  to  both  classes 
of  objections,  that,  for  many  years,  his  personal  field  of  observation 
and  of  action  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  endeavor  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ingenuous  minds,  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  their  own  course 
of  early  training,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  the  guiding  light  of  the 
simplest,  yet  the  highest,  educational  principles,  to  direct  their  own 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  others.  Successive  years,  occupied  in 
three  of  our  New  England  States,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  noble 
.  aspirations  of  those  whose   daily   labors  form   the  ground  of  the 
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iatellectual  aod  moral  hope  of  the  community,  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  teacher^s  professional  wants  are  most  satisfactorily  met  when 
elementary  principles  of  education  are  simply  stated  and  practically 
illustrated,  and  the  highest  relations  of  human  duty  are  presented  aa 
the  motives  to  personal  and  professional  action. — Long  may  the  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  "  of  their  ancestry  continue  to  characterize  the 
teachers  of  New  England ! 

The  allusions  made,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion,  to 
existing  defects  in  "higher*'  seminaries,  might  seem  uncalled  for  in  a 
oourse  of  remarks  addressed  to  young  teachers.  To  explain  this 
apparent  intrusion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  some  of  the  classes 
to  which  these  lectures  were  originally  addressed  included  among 
their  members  individuals  who,  though  young  both  in  years  and 
experience,  were  graduates  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  institutions, 
were  anticipating  professional  employment  in  such  establishments,  and 
were  attending  the  course  of  lectures  with  reference  to  the  application, 
in  their  personal  instructions,  of  the  principles  under  discussion. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  relation  of  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tion of  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  necessarily 
extends  through  the  whole  educational  course  of  training ;  and  defec- 
tive methods  of  teaching  are  but  little  less  injurious  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  forms  of  culture.  The  fact,  moreover,  is  undeniable,  that 
the  renovation  of  the  character  of  instruction,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  uniformly  commenced  in  the  primary  stages  of  education, 
and  won  its  way  gradually  upward ; — ^a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  recollect  that>,  in  the  reformation,  now  so  generally 
effected  in  elementary  teaching,  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  mind,  and  less  to  the  demands  of  subjects,  than  formerly 
was  the  case  in  the  management  of  primary  schools,  or  than  is  now, 
in  the  customary  regulation  of  institutions  of  the  highest  nominal 
order,  in  most  of  which  the  subject  of  study  is  still  too  uniformly 
regarded  in  preference  to  the  instrument  of  study. 

To  some  readers  of  the  journal,  the  intellectual  philosophy,  involved 
in  the  principles  adopted  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  mental  action 
and  development,  may  not  seem  satisfactory, — as  not  according,  in 
express  terms,  with  established  authorities  on  such  topics.  To  objec- 
tions of  this  character  the  author  can  only  suggest  that,  in  the  circum- 
itances  of  many  of  those  to  whom  his  lectures  were  addressed,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  assume  the  data  of  a  previous  course  of  study  in 
intellectual  philosophy  ;  and  all  that  could  properly  be  done,  on  his 
part,  was  to  interweave,  with  his  suggestions  foe  the  guidance  of 
imtmctors  in  their  professional  endeavors,  such  elementary  views  of 
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mental  action  and  tendency  as  might  afford  intelligible  ground  for 
these  suggestions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  feels  free  to  say  that,  following  the 
counsels  of  his  own  instructor,  the  venerable  Jardine,  (a  student  and 
successor  of  Dr.  Reid,)  he  could  not  adopt  any  ^  system  "  of  intellec- 
toml  philosophy  as  such.  All  systems  hitherto  offered  have  contri- 
buted useful  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  inquiry.  But  none,  as 
yet,  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or  complete.  The  mindf  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  has  not  yet  received  the  humble  measure  of  justice 
which  we  yield  to  a  plant  or  a  mineral, — a  careful  observation  and 
dose  examination  of  its  own  character,  apart  from  the  obscuring 
influence  of  the  conflicting  views  and  metaphysical  speculations  of 
great  writers  and  eminent  authorities.  But,  to  the  teacher,  philosophi- 
cal theory  is  a  doubtful  aid,  compared  to  his  own  daily  inspection 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  its  actual  working  and  obvious  tendencies.  He 
is,  if  he  understands  his  position,  himself  a  primary  observer,  authority 
and  reporter,  iu  the  science  of  mind,  as  developed  in  the  processes  of 
education.  His  work  is  that  of  a  living  philosopher,  in  act  To  his 
young  disciples,  he  is  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  embodied  in 
one  person ;— opening  to  their  expanding  minds  the  highest  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  relations  of  truth. 
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Evert  one  considers  it  a  matter  of  course  that  all  our  children  go  to 
school  until  they  grow  up  to  be  youths  and  maidens.  The  obserTance 
of  this  custom  begins  at  the  sixth  year.  But  the  parents  have  long  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  school  to  the  child ;  he  looks  eagerly  forward  to  the 
day  of  entrance ;  and  when  it  takes  place,  he  is  absorbed  in  his  school 
and  his  teacher  for  the  next  six  or  eight  years  or  more.  We  always 
think  of  children  and  schools  or  children  and  books  together.  To  be  a 
child  and  to  Icam,  have  become  almost  synonymous  terms.  To  find 
children  in  school,  or  passing  along  the  streets  with  the  apparatus  which 
they  use  there,  makes  no  one  wonder.  It  is  only  the  reverse,  which  at- 
tracts attention.  The  school  fills  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
young.  In  fact  school  life  is  almost  the  whole  life  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  them  without  it  Without  school, 
without  education,  what  would  parents  do  with  their  children?  With- 
out them,  where  would  they  secure  the  young  the  necessary  preparation 
for  actual  life  ? 

With  our  present  organization  of  society,  schools  are  indispensable 
institutions.  Many  others  may  perish  in  the  course  of  time ;  many  have 
already  perished ;  but  schools  abide,  and  increase.  Where  they  do  not 
exist,  we  expect  barbarity  and  ignorance ;  where  they  flourish,  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  sending  our  children  to  school  At  school 
they  learn.  There  they  acquire  mental  activity  and  knowledge;  the 
manifold  varieties  of  things ;  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  in  heaven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  under  the  earth ;  of  stones,  and 
plants,  and  animals,  and  men ;  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

[The  remainder  of  the  discourse  treats  of  three  points : — 

1.  What  were  the  schools  before  Pestalozzi? 

2.  What  did  they  become  by  his  means,  and  since ;  that  is,  what  are 
they  now? 

3.  What  was  Pestalozzi^s  life  and  labors  ?] 

I.    The  Old  Schools. 

Our  present  system  of  common  or  public  schools — that  is  schools 
which  are  open  to  all  children  under  certain  regulations — date  from  the 
discovery  of  printing  in  1436,  when  books  began  to  bo  furnished  so 
cheaply  that  the  poor  could  buy  them.  Especially  after  Martin  Luther 
had  translated  the  Bible  into  German,  and  the  desire  to  possess  and  un- 
derstand that  invaluable  book  became  universal,  did  there  also  become 
nnirei^al  the  desire  to  know  how  to  read.  Men  sought  to  learn,  not  only 
fo  the  sake  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  also  to  be  ablo  to  read  and 
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sing  the  psalms,  and  to  Icam  the  catechism.  For  this  purpose  schools 
for  children  were  established,  which  were  essentially  reading  schools. 
Reading  was  the  first  and  principal  study ;  next  came  singing,  and  then 
memorizing  texts,  songs,  and  the  catechism.  At  first  the  ministers 
taught;  but  afterward  the  duty  was  turned  over  to  the  inferior  church 
officers,  the  choristers  and  sextons.  Their  duties  as  choristers  and  sex- 
tons were  paramount,  and  as  schoolmasters  only  secondary.  The  chil- 
dren paid  a  small  monthly  fee ;  no  more  being  thought  necessary,  since 
the  schoolmaster  derived  a  salary  from  the  church. 

Nobody  either  made  or  knew  how  to  make  great  pretensions  to  educa- 
tional skill.  If  the  teacher  communicated  to  his  scholars  the  acquire- 
ments above  mentioned,  and  kept  them  in  order,  he  gave  satisfaction ; 
and  no  one  thought  any  thing  about  separate  institutions  for  school  chil- 
dren. There  were  no  school  books  distinctively  so  called ;  the  children 
learned  their  lessons  in  the  Bible  or  the  Psalter,  and  read  cither  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament. 

Each  child  read  by  himself;  the  simultaneous  method  was  not  known. 
One  after  another  stepped  up  to  the  table  where  the  master  sat  He 
pointed  out  one  letter  at  a  time,  and  named  it ;  the  child  named  it  after 
him  ;  he  drilled  him  in  recognizing  and  remembering  each.  Then  they 
took  letter  by  letter  of  the  words,  and  by  getting  acquainted  with  them 
in  this  way,  the  child  gradually  learned  to  read.  This  was  a  difficult 
method  for  him ;  a  very  difficult  one.  Years  usually  passed  before  any 
facility  had  been  acquired ;  many  did  not  learn  in  four  years.  It  was 
imitative  and  purely  mechanical  labor  on  both  sides.  To  understand 
what  was  read  was  seldom  thought  of  The  syllables  were  pronounced 
with  equal  force,  and  the  reading  was  without  grace  or  expression. 

Where  it  was  possible,  but  unnaturally  and  mechanically,  learning  by 
heart  was  practiced.  The  children  drawled  out  texts  of  Scripture, 
psalms,  and  the  contents  of  the  catechism  from  the  beginning  to  end ; 
short  questions  and  long  answers  alike,  all  in  the  same  monotonous  man- 
ner. Anybody  with  delicate  ears  who  heard  the  sound  once,  would  re- 
member it  all  his  life  long.  There  are  people  yet  living,  who  were  taught 
in  that  unintelligent  way,  who  can  corroborate  these  statements.  Of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  words  whoso  sounds  they  had  thus  barely  commit- 
ted to  memory  by  little  and  little,  the  children  knew  absolutely  almost 
nothing.  They  learned  superficially  and  understood  superficially.  Noth- 
ing really  passed  into  their  minds ;  at  least  nothing  during  their  school 
years. 

The  instruction  in  singing  was  no  better.  The  master  sang  to  them 
the  psalm-tunes  over  and  over,  until  they  could  sing  them,  or  rather 
screech  them,  after  him.  ,  s 

Such  was  the  condition  of  instruction  in  our  schools  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  ;  coftfined 
to  one  or  two  studies,  and  those  taught  in  the  most  imperfect  and  mc^an- 
ical  way. 

It  was  natural  that  youth  endowed,  when  healthy,  with  an  ever  inci 
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ing  capacity  for  pleasure  in  living,  should  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  at 
attending  school.  To  be  employed  daily,  for  three  or  four  hours,  or 
more,  in  this  mechanical  toil,  was  no  light  task ;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  force  the  children  to  sit  still,  and  study  their  lessons.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time,  especially  in  the  scYcnteenth  century,  during  the  fearful 
thirty  years'  war,  and  subsequently,  as  the  age  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  the 
children  of  course  entered  the  schools  ignorant  and  untrained.  '*  As  the 
old  ones  sung,  so  twittered  the  young."  Stem  severity  and  cruel 
punishments  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  by  them  the  children  were  kept 
in  order.  Parents  governed  children  too  young  to  attend,  by  threats  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  school ;  and  when  they  went,  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  rod,  the  cane,  the  raw-hide,  were  necessary  appara- 
tus in  each  school  The  punishments  of  the  teacher  exceeded  those  of  a 
prison.  Kneeling  on  peas,  sitting  in  the  shame-bench,  standing  in  the 
pillory,  wearing  an  ass-cap,  standing  before  the  school  door  in  the  open 
street  with  a  label  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  other  similar  devices,  were 
the  remedies  which  the  rude  men  of  the  age  devised.  To  name  a  single 
example  of  a  boy  whom  all  have  heard  of,  of  high  gifts,  and  of  reputable 
fiunily, — Dr.  Martin  Luther  reckoned  up  fifleen  or  sixteen  times  that  he 
was  whipped  upon  the  back  in  one  forenoon.  The  learning  and  {he  train- 
ing corresponds ;  the  one  was  strictly  a  mechanical  process ;  the  other, 
only  bodily  punishment  What  wonder  that  from  such  schools  there 
came  forth  a  rude  generation  ;  that  men  and  women  looked  back  all  their 
lives  to  the  school  as  to  a  dungeon,  and  to  the  teacher  as  a  taskmaster, 
and  jailer ;  that  the  schoolmaster  was  of  a  small  repute ;  that  under- 
strappers were  selected  for  school  duty  and  school  discipline  ;  that  dark, 
cold  kennels  were  used  for  school-rooms ;  that  the  schoolmaster's  place 
eq>ecially  in  the  country,  was  assigned  him  amongst  the  servants  and 
the  like. 

This  could  not  last ;  it  has  not,  thank  God !  When  and  by  what 
efforts  of  admirable  men  the  change  took  place,  I  shall  relate  a  little  on. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  present 

IT.    The  Modern?  Schools. 

What  are  our  schools  in  this  present  fiflh  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  are  they  from  year  to  year  growing  to  be  ?  Upon  this 
subject  I  can  of  course  only  give  my  readers  a  fresher  and  livelier  im- 
pression of  matters  which  they  already  understand.  I  begin  with  the 
exterior — not  only  every  town,  but  every  village  of  our  father-land  has  at 
present  its  own  school-houses.  They  are  usually  so  noticeable  for  archi- 
tecture, airiness  and  dimensions,  as  to  be  recognized  at  the  first  glance. 
The  districts  often  compete  amicably  with  each  other  in  their  appearance, 
and  make  great  sacrifices  for  superiority. 

In  the  school-house  resides  the  teacher ;  a  man  who  is  often  an  object 
of  the  ridicule  of  the  young,  but  who,  if  really  a  teacher,  deserves  and 
possesses  the  respect  of  the  old.  Many  of  course  fail  to  obtain  an  ade- 
qnate  reward,  especially  for  their  highest  aspirations,  in  their  important 
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calling ;  but  their  internal  sources  of  satisfaction  increase  from  day  to 
daj,  in  the  power  of  lifting  them  above  the  depressing  and  wearing 
cares  of  their  office.  The  conviction  is  daily  gaining  ground,  that  "  what 
men  do  to  the  teacher,  they  arc  doing  to  their  own  children."  The  teach- 
er is  an  educated  man.  lie  is  trained  in  seminaries  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  by  the  state.  The  time  is  past  when  teaching  was 
practiced  along  with  some  handicraft ;  now  undivided  strength  is  devoted 
to  it  How  deeply  teachers  arc  themselves  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance, and  engaged  in  the  work,  of  steadily  and  continually  improving 
themselves,  is  shown  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  organize  and  maintain 
reading  societies  and  associations  for  improvement 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interior  condition  of  the  school,  and  observe 
its  instruction : — 

The  children  are  kept  quiet  far  otherwise  than  by  blows.  Each  sits  in 
his  own  place,  busy  at  his  lessons.  Nowhere  in  the  light,  roomy  and 
cleanly  school  rooms  or  halls  is  there  any  interruption,  or  any  thing 
that  could  interrupt  the  attention  of  the  young  students.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  all  manner  of  apparatus. 

Far  otherwise  than  by  blows  is  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
children  .characterized.  He  greets  them  with  a  friendly  word,  and  they 
him  by  rising  up.  He  opens  school  with  a  prayer,  and  a  hymn  follows, 
sung  well  and  sweetly.  Now  begins  the  business  of  instruction.  All  arc 
earnest  in  it ;  every  one  has  his  work  to  do.  There  is  no  lontrer  more 
than  a  slight  trace  of  the  plan  of  single  instruction.  All  learn  together 
every  thing  that  is  tiught  Formerly  the  only  thing  taught  to  all  was  to 
read,  and  that  by  rote ;  for  writing  and  arithmetic  were  required  an  ex- 
tra payment;  now,  their  work  is  regulated  by  a  carefully  considered  plan 
of  study,  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  superintending  authorities  of  the 
school,  which  includes  all  subjects  essential  to  the  attainments  of  all ;  all 
the  elements,  that  is  of  a  general  education. 

At  the  head  of  all  instruction  is  that  concerning  God*s  providence  and 
man^s  destiny  ;  in  religion  and  virtue.  To  instruct  the  children  in  these 
great  truths,  to  lay  the  secure  foundation  of  fixed  religious  habits,  is  the 
highest  aim  of  the  teacher.  Maxims,  songs,  &c.,  chosen  with  wiso  fore- 
sight, are  ineradicably  planted  in  his  memory , and  become  a  rich  treasure 
to  the  scholar  in  after  life.  The  singing  as  a  part  of  the  religious  exer- 
cises. In  solo,  duet,  or  chorus,  the  scholars  sing  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  take  pleasure  in  well  doing.  They  also  learn  secular  songs,  suitable 
in  words  and  melody,  and  promotive  of  social  good  feeling. 

The  second  chief  subject  of  school  instruction  is  reading.  One  who 
can  not  read  easily,  loses  the  principal  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
during  his  future  life.  And  how  is  it  taught?  The  frightful  old-fashioned 
drawl  is  done  away  with  even  to  its  last  vestiges.  Children  now  read, 
after  two  years*  regular  school  attendance,  not  only  fluently,  but  with 
just  tone  and  accent,  in  such  wise  as  to  show  that  they  understand  and 
feel  what  they  read.     Is  not  that  alone  an  immeasurable  advance  ? 

Formerly,  the  children  studied  each  by  himself,  and  where  they  barely 
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learned  to  write  by  continual  repetition  of  the  letters  and  long  practice, 
thej  now  acquire  focilitj  in  noting  down  and  drawing  up  in  the  form  of 
a  composition,  whatever  they  think  or  know.  From  the  beginning,  they 
are  invariably  trained  to  recite  distinctly  and  correctly,  speaking  with 
proper  tone,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  all  together.  This  exercise  has  com- 
pletely proved  for  the  first  time,  how  important  it  is  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  and  observe  the  rules  of  syntax  and  correct  speaking. 
In  this  point,  our  present  school  instruction  is  an  entirely  new  art  The 
old-fashioned  teachers  themselves  could  scaroly  read ;  now,  the  scholars 
learn  it. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  all  that  remains ;  the  entire  revolution  in  teach* 
ing  arithmetic,  where,  for  unintelligent  rule-work,  has  been  substituted 
the  means  of  developing  the  intellect,  inasmuch  that  the  scholars  can  not 
only  reckon  easily  both  mentally  and  in  writing,  but  can  also  understand, 
judge,  and  form  conclusions.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  instruction  in 
the  miscellaneous  departments  of  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
popular  astronomy,  physics,  &c.,  which  is  intended  for  every  man  who 
pretends,  even  to  the  beginning  of  an  education,  and  by  means  of  which 
only  is  man  enabled  to  comprehend  the  wonder  of  existence,  and  to  grow 
up  intelligently  into  an  active  life  amongst  its  marvelous  machinery. 

No ;  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  those  things  and  of  many  more ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  means  by  which  the 
teacher  of  the  present  day  maintains  discipline ;  that  is,  seeks  to  train  his 
scholars  to  obedience,  good  order,  good  conduct  and  deportment,  and  to 
all  other  good  qualities.  In  truth,  no  one  who  should  overlook  our  im- 
mense improvement  in  this  department  can  be  said  to  know  the  proposed 
aim  of  our  good  schools  and  skUlful  educators  and  teachers ;  or  ever  to 
understand  our  schools  at  all.  The  well-disposed  scholar  is  received  and 
managed  by  love.  But  if  the  teacher  finds  himself  forced  to  punish  an 
ungovemed,  disobedient,  or  lazy  scholar,  he  at  one  puts  a  period  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  base  or  wicked  practices.  It  pains  him,  but  his  sense 
of  duty  prevails  over  his  pain,  and  he  punishes  him  as  a  man  acquainted 
with  human  nature  and  as  a  friend,  first  admonishing  him  with  words. 
Fear  is  not  the  sceptre  with  which  he  governs ;  that  would  train  not  men, 
but  slaves.  It  is  only  when  admonition,  stimulation,  and  example  have 
(ailed,  and  when  duty  absolutely  demands  it,  that  he  makes  use  of  harsher 
means.  It  is  above  all  his  endeavor  to  treat  his  children  like  a  conscien- 
tious father.  Their  success  is  his  pride  and  happiness ;  in  it  he  finds  the 
blessing  of  his  difficult  calling.  He  daily  beseeches  God  for  it,  and  looks 
with  a  thankful  heart  to  him,  the  giver  of  all  good,  upon  whose  blessing 
every  thing  depends,  and  without  whom  the  watchman  of  the  house 
watches  in  vain,  if  under  the  divine  protection  any  thing  has  prospered 
under  his  hands. 

Instead  of  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon,  the  school  has  become  an  insti- 
tution for  training  men.  Where  the  children  formerly  only  remained 
unwillingly,  they  now  like  best  to  go.  Consider,  now,  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  of  training  must  be  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
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chOdren.  How  many  millions  of  tears  loss  must  flow  CYcry  year  down 
childrens*  cheeks !  In  Germany  alone,  more  than  five  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  at  the  same  time.  Is  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
number  to  future  goodness  a  fantastic  vision  ?  Must  not  every  depart- 
ment of  school  management  assume  great  importance  ?  It  is  with  joy  and 
pride  that  I  say  it ;  I  myself  am  a  teacher.  Nowhere,  in  general,  do 
children  spend  happier  hours,  than  in  school ;  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
they  can  not  wait  for  the  time  of  departing  for  school ;  they  willingly  lose 
their  breakfast,  rather  than  to  be  late.  IIow  was  it  formerly  ?  IIow  often 
did  fathers  or  mothers  drag  their  screaming  children  to  the  school? 
And  what  awaited  them  there  ?  God  bless  the  men  who  have  been  and 
still  are  laboring,  to  the  end  that  the  pleasant  season  of  youth,  which  will 
never  return,  the  happy  time  of  innocent  childhood,  may  not  be  troubled 
with  the  dark  barbaric  stemess  of  pedantic  school-tyrants ;  but  that  the 
school  may  be  a  place  where  the  children  may  learn  all  that  is  good  and 
praiseworthy,  in  milder  and  more  earnest  ways ;  a  place  in  which  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men,  friends  of  children,  and  loving  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion, may  feel  and  admit  that  they  have  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
lives.  From  schools  so  conducted,  a  blessing  must  go  forth  over  the 
earth.  Indeed,  the  ancients  knew  this.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was 
liigh  praise  to  say  "He  has  built  us  a  school;'*  and  not  less  to  say, 
"He  has  prepared  praise  for  himself  in  the  mouths  of  children." 

The  school  has  become  an  institution  for  training  men  and  women  ;  the 
old  "  school-masters  "  have  become  teachers.  Pupils  are  now  educated 
from  the  very  foundations  of  their  being,  and  by  intelligible  means.  The 
scholar  is  not  a  machine,  an  automaton,  a  log ;  and  accordingly  the  system 
of  learning  unintcUigcntly  by  rote  has  come  to  be  reckoned  a  slavish  and 
degrading  drudgery.  The  laws  of  human  training  and  development  are 
no  longer  arbitrarily  announcecl,  but  are  investigated,  and  when  discovered, 
are  faithfully  followed.  These  laws  lie  within  human  nature  itself.  Beasts 
may  bo  drilled  at  pleasure  into  external  observances ;  but  human  beings 
must  be  educated  and  developed  with  reason  and  to  reason,  according  to 
the  laws  impressed  by  God  upon  human  nature.  Of  these  laws,  the 
schoolmaster  handcraftsmen  of  former  centuries  knew  nothing.  Now, 
every  thoughtful  teacher  adjusts  his  course  of  education  and  all  his  ef- 
forts whatever,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  nature.  The  consequences  of  this 
magniQcent  endeavor,  in  pedagogic  science  and  art  are  plain  before  our 
eyes  in  our  school-rooms.  Instead  of  the  former  damp  and  gloomy  pris- 
ons, we  have  light,  healthy,  clean  and  pleasant  rooms;  instead  of  dry 
and  mechanical  drilling  in  reading  and  other  studies,  effective  and  skill- 
fUl  education  in  the  elements  of  all  the  knowledge  and  attainments  re- 
quired by  man ;  instead  of  the  ancient  stick-government  and  bastinado 
system,  a  mild,  earnest,  paternal  and  reasonable  method  of  discipline; 
loving  instruction  from  well  written  books ;  teachers  zealously  discharg- 
ing their  duties;  in  short,  we  in  Germany,  by  full  consciousness  that 
something  better  is  always  attainable,  by  laboring  forward  always  to  bet- 
ter methods,  and  by  actual  attainment,  that  the  best  educated  nations  on 
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earth,  the  French  and  English,  arc  behind  us  in  respect  to  educational 
matters,  we  may  justifiably  take  pride  in  knowing  that  men  from  all  the 
ciTilizcd  nations  in  the  world,  eycn  from  beyond  the  ocean,  travel  hither 
to  observe  the  German  common  schools,  to  understand  the  German 
teachers,  and  to  transplant  into  their  own  countries  the  benefits  of  which 
we  are  already  possessed. 

The  young  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  &r  will  naturally  inquire, 
how  all  this  happened ;  in  what  manner  this  better  school  system  came 
into  being.  And  among  the  names  of  those  noble  men  to  whose  thoughts 
and  deeds  wo  owe  so  invaluable  a  creation,  all  historians  will  record  with 
high  honor  that  of  Pcstalozzi. 

IIL    Influence  of  Pestalozzi^s  Life  and  Labors  on  toe  Schools 

OF  Europe. 

[We  omit  much  of  the  details  of  Pestalozzi's  career  as  they  will  be 
found  in  Raumer^s  Life  already  rcfered  to. — ^Bamard*3  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  m,  p.  401.] 

As  Pestalozzi  grew  up,  he  studied  to  become  a  minister,  but  finally 
decided  to  study  law.  In  this  profession  he  found  no  pleasure,  although 
he  completed  his  studies  in  it ;  his  attention  being  involuntarily  drawn 
aside  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  society  around  him.  In  the  high 
places  of  his  native  city,  prodigality,  luxury,  and  contempt  of  the  lower 
classes,  were  rife ;  while  the  poor  in  the  other  hand,  regarded  their  supe- 
riors with  hatred,  but  were  prostrate  in  misery,  want,  ignorance,  and  im- 
morality. The  contemplation  of  these  immeasurable  evils  of  the  age  filled 
Pestalozzi^s  heart  with  grief  and  pain,  and  these  feelings  directed  his 
thoughts  to  a  search  for  some  remedy.  The  result  of  a  year*s  reflection 
upon  the  means  of  assisting  his  unfortunate  fellow-men  was,  that  it  could 
only  be  done  by  training ;  by  a  better  education  of  youth,  especiall}'  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  classes  generally.  Like  a  flash  the  idea 
came  into  his  mind,  **I  will  be  a  schoohnastcr;*'  a  teacher  and  educator 
of  poor  children.  Ho  consulted  within  himself  upon  this  changed  de- 
sign; and  seem  to  hear  a  voice  replying,  "you  shall;''  and  again,  "you 
can."  So  he  answered,  "  I  will'*  How  well  he  fulfilled  the  promise ! 
He  now  became  the  schoolmaster  of  a  world. 

Intention,  Power,  and  Resolve ;  wherever  these  three  operate  together, 
there  result  not  only  promising  words,  but  efficient  actors. 

He  was  filled  with  a  sublime  conception,  which  remained  with  him  un- 
til after  his  eightieth  year.  His  ideal  was,  the  ennobling  of  mankind  by 
education  and  culture.  To  this  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  Ho  could 
pursue  nothing  else;  he  neglected  every  thing  else;  he  thought  of  him- 
self last  of  all.  Ordinary  men  called  him  a  fanatic,  and  cast  nicknames 
It  him  and  his  enterprise. 

He  continued  his  special  affection  and  love  for  tlic  children  of  the  poor. 
He  was  very  early  convinced  that  their  education  could  not  be  success- 
folly  conducted  within  the  close-shut,  artificially  organized  public  orphan- 
hooBea     He  considered  that  they  could  only  develop  properly,  in  body 
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and  mind  alike,  in  the  country ;  that  they  ought  at  an  early  age  to  com- 
mence at  some  country  occupation ;  especially  at  some  useful  and  practi- 
cal kind  of  labor;  and  that  by  that  means  their  minds  would  develop  In 
a  simple  and  natural  manner. 

[Here  follows  a  sketch  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof  ] 

Every  child  who  was  capable  of  it  was  set  at  some  out  door  work,  and 
suitable  labor  was  also  provided  in  the  house ;  during  which  last  time  he 
instructed  them.  Ho  was  surprised  to  see  how  little  use  they  made  of 
their  (acuities ;  how  blind  and  deaf  they  seemed  to  the  most  striking 
phenomena,  and  how  incorrectly  they  spoke.  Accordingly  he  concluded 
even  then  that  the  development  of  the  faculties,  learning  to  see  and  hear 
aright,  and  speak  correctly,  were  worth  more  than  facility  in  reading  and 
writing.  The  enterprise  was  too  large  for  means,  and  too  complicated  for 
his  practical  ability. 

[The  experiment  failed,  but  out  of  his  painful  experience  and  observa- 
tion he  wrote  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  which  was  published  by  Decker 
of  Berlin,  in  1781.] 

Amongst  the  nobles,  princes,  citizens,  and  philanthropists,  both  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  there  had  been  since  1770  a  growing  desire  for 
social  improvements.  Tlie  conviction  was  all  the  time  spreading,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  bestowing  a  better  cd\ication  upon  the  lower 
classes ;  of  opposing  the  spread  of  superstition,  and  of  diffusing  more 
light  and  knowledge.  In  educational  directions,  Basedow  and  the  Canon 
von  Rochow  had  already  distinguished  themselves ;  and  thousands  had 
enlisted  in  aiding  their  enterprises.  A  book  like  Leonard  and  Gertrude^ 
full  bf  nature  and  truth,  must  necessarily  be  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  author,  hitherto  unappreciated  even  in  his  own  neighborhood,  imme- 
diately came  into  repute  and  honor.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
made  in  1782  a  tour  through  Germany,  in  search  of  model  schools,  study- 
ing the  experience  and  operations  of  others,  and  gaining  an  acquaintance 
^ith  the  first  men  in  Germany ;  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Jacobi,  &c.  On  his  return  he  delighted  the  world  with  other  useful  writ- 
ings. But  still  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  place  where  he  could 
pursue  undisturbed  the  object  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile — for  we  must  hasten — the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  proceeded  onward  to  tlfc  most  horrible  excesses.  Switzerland  was 
attacked,  and  in  1798  was  invaded  and  overrun.  The  usual  consequencen 
of  war,  impoverishment,  demoralization  and  barbarism  did  not  fail  to  fol- 
low. Such  news  made  the  patriotic  heart  of  Pestalozzi  beat  higher.  At 
the  information  that  troops  of  destitute  children  were  wandering  help- 
lessly about,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic  town  of  Stani, 
he  proceeded  thither,  obtained  from  the  authorities  the  gift  of  an  empty 
house,  and  gathered  into  it  eighty  mendicant  children.  He  says  in  rela- 
tion to  this  occurrence,  **  The  unfortunate  and  ruined  condition  of  Stanz, 
and  the  relations  into  which  I  came  with  a  great  crowd  of  entirely  desti- 
tute, partly  wild,  but  powerful  children  of  nature  and  of  tlie  mountains, 
gave  me  an  excellent  basis  of  operations,  and  though  in  the  nudat  of 
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manifold  hindrances,  an  opportunity  for  a  decisiye  experiment  upon  the 
scope  and  grade  of  the  faculties  which  exist  universally  in  children,  as  a 
hase  for  education ;  and  likewise  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  requisites  are  possible  and  practicable,  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demands,  for  the  education  of  the  common  people/*  Ho  became 
their  lather,  educator  and  teacher.  Day  and  night  he  was  with  them, 
the  earliest  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night ;  he  ate,  slept  and  played 
with  them.  In  a  single  month,  they  had  learned  as  much  of  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  his  instructions,  that  oilcn  in  the  evening  when  he  re- 
quested them  to  go  to  bed,  they  begged  that  he  would  stay  a  little  long- 
er and  teach  them.  Content  and  happiness,  the  blessing  of  God,  rested 
upon  the  house.  When  in  1799  the  village  of  Altdorf  was  burnt,  Pesta- 
lozzi  asked  his  children,  "How  is  it?  Can  we  receive  about  twenty  of 
these  houseless  children  amongst  us  ?  If  we  do  wo  must  divide  our  food 
with  them."     "Yes,  yes,"  they  all  cried  out,  shouting  for  joy. 

But  this  pleasure  lasted  not  long.  In  that  same  year  the  French  en- 
tered the  neighborhood,  took  possession  of  the  building  for  a  hospital, 
and  Father  Pestalozzi  was  forced  to  disperse  his  children.  His  health 
was  broken  down  with  care,  sorrow  and  over-exertion;  and  he  was 
obliged  once  more  to  seek  the  means  of  support  He  therefore  went  to 
Burgdorf,  and  established  himself  near  the  town  as  an  assistant  teacher 
without  wages.  His  new  modes  of  instruction  displeased  the  country 
people.  He  did  not  lot  the  children  study  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
enough ;  and  his  instruction  in  thinking  and  speaking  seemed  to  them 
entirely  superfluous.  But  afler  eight  months,  the  superintending  author- 
ity, presenting  themselves  at  the  school,  were  much  astonished  at  what 
he  had  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  hifi 
oral  labors ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  to  resign  his  situation  for  the 
sake  of  his  health. 

During  all  his  experiments  thus  far,  his  purpose  of  founding  a  self- 
supporting  educational  institution  remained  unaltered.  Ho  ceased  opera- 
tions at  Burgdorf  in  1801 ;  was  afterward  established  at  MUnchen-Buch- 
000  in  Berne,  near  Hofwyl,  where  Fcllenberg  was  laboring,  and  finally  at 
Yverdun  (Ifcrten,)  where  he  entirely  broke  down  in  1825.  The  last  estab- 
lishment was  named  the  Pestalozzian  Institute ;  and  as  such  it  became 
fiuDOus  in  all  Europe,  and  even  beyond  the  ocean,  in  America,  Ac 
Neither  before  nor  since  has  any  similar  institution  ever  attained  to  so 
great  fame. 

The  work  done  in  that  institution  became  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Germany ;  and  changed  the  ancient  mechanical  schools 
into  institutions  for  real  human  training. 

The  fundamental  maxims  upon  which  the  instruction  there  proceeded, 
were  as  follows : 

The  basis  of  education  is  not  to  be  constructed,  but  to  be  sought;  it 
ezisti  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  naturo  of  man  contains  an  inborn  and  active  instinct  of  derelop- 
aent ;  is  an  organized  nature ;  and  man  is  an  organized  being. 
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True  education  will  find  that  its  chief  hindrances  are,  passive  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  development ;  its  work  is  more  negative  than  positive. 

Its  positive  work  consists  in  stimulation ;  the  science  of  education  is  a 
theory  of  stimulation,  or  the  right  application  of  the  best  motives. 

The  development  of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  through 
the  senses ;  its  highest  attainment  is,  intellectually,  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son; practically,  independence. 

The  means  of  independence  and  self-maintenance  is,  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. 

Practical  capacity  depends  much  more  upon  the  possession  of  intellect- 
ual and  corporeal  power,  than  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
chief  aim  of  all  education,  (instruction  included,)  is  therefore  the  develop- 
ment of  these  powers. 

The  religious  character  depends  much  less  upon  learning  the  Scriptures 
and  the  catechism,  than  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  child  with  a  God- 
fearing mother  and  an  energetic  father.  Religious  education,  like  all 
other,  must  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother. 

The  chief  departments  f(»r  the  development  of  power,  are  form,  number  and 
speech.  The  idea  of  clcmcntar}'-  training  is,  the  notion  of  laying,  within 
the  nature  of  the  child,  by  means  of  domestic  education,  (the  influence  of 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,)  the  foundations  of  faith,  love,  of  the 
powers  of  seeing,  ^speaking  and  reflecting,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the 
means  of  education,  according  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment included  within  nature  itself. 

Such  is  the  actual  substance  of  Pestalozzi's  principles  of  education. 
The  consequences  follow  of  themselves.     They  are  these  : 

The  family  circle  is  the  bc^t  place  for  education ;  the  mother*s  book  the 
best  school-booL 

All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  training  the  intuitive  faculty.  The 
first  instruction  is  altogether  instruction  in  seeing :  the  first  instruction  on 
any  subject  must  be  the  same,  in  order  to  fruitful,  active  and  real 
comprehension  of  it.  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  empty  and  vain  mode 
01  mere  verbal  instruction.  First  the  thing  itself  should  be  taught,  and 
afterward,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  form,  the  representation,  and  the  name. 

The  first  portion  of  instruction  consists  in  naming  things  and  causing 
the  names  to  be  repeated,  in  describing  them  and  causing  them  to  be 
described.     After  this,  it  should  be  the  teacher's  prime  object  to  develop 
spontaneous  activity,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use  the  fore-mentioned  pro 
gressive  and  inventive  method  of  teaching. 

Nothing  should  be  learnt  by  rote  without  being  understood  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  by  rote  should  be  confined  to  mere  matters  of  form.  In 
the  method  of  oral  communication  with  the  scholars  is  to  be  found  an 
adequate  measure  for  estimating  the  clearness  and  activity  of  the  scholar*^ 
power  of  seeing,  and  his  knowledge. 

The  chief  inducements  to  tlie  right  and  the  good  aro  not  fear  and  pun- 
ishment, but  kindness  and  love. 
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These  conclusions  flow  naturally  from  Pestalozzi*8  fundamental  princi« 
pies.  If  I  were  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  his  method  for  intellectual 
training,  I  should  call  it  *^  Education  to  spontaneous  activity,  by  means 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  perceptions.'* 

This  system  has  changed  the  whole  condition  of  schools.  It  has  not, 
it  is  true,  yet  penetrated  all  the  schools,  or  all  the  teachers ;  but  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  founder.  To  change  a  system  established  for  centu- 
ries, is  the  work  of  centuries ;  not  of  a  year,  nor  ten  years.  In  the 
development  of  a  nation,  and  in  like  manner  of  a  school  system,  there  are 
epochs,  stationary  periods,  crises  and  reactions. 

While  the  best  men  in  Prussia,  after  1808,  were  laboring  to  efifect  a 
a  regeneration  of  their  unfortunate  country,  King  Frederic  William  the 
Third*  summoned  C.  A.  Zeller  the  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  to  Konigsberg,  with 
the  conunission  of  awakening  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people,  as 
the  only  dependence  for  the  rescue  of  the  country.  The  great  Fichte 
had  already  drawn  attention  to  Pestalozzi,  in  his  lectures  and  publications 
at  Berlin.  Afterward,  the  eminent  minister.  Von  Altcnstein,  sent  some 
young  men  to  Yyerdun  to  be  trainedf  By  those  means,  and  by  means 
of  the  numerous  publications  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  with  some 

*  Rammuer  writes  aB  follows  of  the  Tisit  of  Frederic  Williun  III.  to  Pestalozzi : 

*'  When  tbe  king  of  Prussia  came  to  Neufchatel  in  1814,  Pestalozzi  was  rery  111.  NeTerthe. 
less,  be  insisted  that  I  should  carrf  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  thank  him  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  common  schools,  and  for  having  sent  so  many  pupils  to  Yrerdun.  On  the  way 
he  fainted  sereral  times,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  him  from  the  Tehicle  snd  carry  him  into  a 
hoase.  I  urged  him  to  return,  but  he  replied,  *  No ;  saj  nothing  about  it.  I  most  se« 
the  king,  if  I  die  uHer  it :  if  by  means  of  my  Tisit  to  him,  a  ^ngle  Prussian  child  obtains  a 
better  education,  I  shall  be  well  repaid.' " 
The  benefits  which  this  noble  man  wished  for  one  child,  hare  bsen  secured  already  to  mlllionB. 

t  Extract  from  a  letter  which  tbe  Baron  Von  Altenstein  wrote  to  Pestalozzi,  dated  11th 
Sept.  1808,  at  Kdnigsberg: 

"  The  king's  majesty,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  efficient  Improrement  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  which  always  lies  so  near  his  heart,  has  lately  entrusted  me,  as  directing  minister, 
with  tbe  oTersight  of  the  schools  and  educational  system  in  the  proper  Prussian  proTlnces  of 
bts  dominions. 

Being  fully  conrinced  of  the  great  ralue  of  the  system  of  Instruction  discorered,  and  m 
dtlUfuUy  carried  into  practice  by  yourself,  and  expecting  from  it  the  most  favorable  inllaenc* 
opou  the  culture  of  the  people,  I  am  desirous  of  making  its  introduction  into  the  elementary 
schools  the  basis  of  a  thorough  educational  reform  in  those  provinces.  Among  the  measoree 
which  I  contemplate  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  principal  is,  forth witl^  to  send  to  you  two 
Mkable  young  men,  that  they  may  drink  in  the  spirit  of  your  entire  system  of  education  and 
ianruction,  at  the  purest  source.  I  desire  them  not  only  to  learn  some  one  department  of  it. 
bat  to  master  all  of  them,  in  their  various  connections  and  deepest  unity,  under  tbe  guidance 
of  yourself,  the  eminent  founder  of  the  system,  and  with  your  efficient  assistance.  I  deaire 
Ihcm  by  this  intercourse  with  you,  not  only  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  your  system,  but  to  become 
trained  into  a  complete  fitness  for  the  teacher's  vocation  ;  to  acquire  the  same  conviction  oflte 
holiness,  and  the  same  ardent  impulses  to  pursue  It,  which  have  induced  you  to  devote  to  it 
yoor  whole  life. 

In  order  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  I  desire  in  the  meanwhile  to  hear  from  youreelf 
wbet  class  of  young  men  you  consider  fittest  to  learn  your  method  ;  what  age,  natural  dispo- 
#itkin,  and  previous  mental  training  would  suit  you  best,  in  order  that  the  individuals  selected 

ly  meet  your  wishes  in  every  respect." 

la  1909,  the  minister  of  public  inatruction  writes  as  follows  to  the  teachers  who  had  beea 
to  Yverdun :  "  The  section  of  pubUe  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr. 
^eetslgtri,  that  the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  ^  hit  ffu^aty,  the.  king,  per^ 
U  who  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calamities  b  fruitless,  and  only 
>  be  cflTceted  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  people's  education." 

No.  11.— [VoL  IV.,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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help  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  Prussian,  or  rather  the 
Pmssian-Pestalozzian  school-system,  was  established.  For  he  is  entitled 
to  at  least  half  the  fame  of  the  German  common  schools.  'NYhateyer  of 
excellence  or  eminence  they  have,  they  really  owe  to  no  one  but  him. 
Wherever  his  principles  have  been  deviated  from,  there  has  followed  a 
decline.  Whatever  of  progress  yet  remains  visible  is  a  development  of 
his  principles.  Whatever  in  our  system  is  based  on  human  nature, 
is  taken  from  him.  His  experiments  have  secured  their  world-wide  fame 
to  the  German  schools.  From  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  America,  whoever  desires 
to  study  the  best  schools,  resorts  to  Germany.  Whatever  fame  they 
have,  they  owe  to  Pestalozzi.  Wise  people  have  made  use  of  his 
creations  for  organizing  improved  institutions  for  training  teachers.  Bot 
the  first  mipulse  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  noble  Swiss.  As  th« 
waters  flow  from  that  land  in  every  direction,  in  like  manner  have 
fruitful  principles  of  instruction  been  diffused  from  it  into  every  country 
where  improvement  can  bo  detected. 

The  men  and  women  by  whom  especially  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Pestalozzi  were  diffused  in  Germany  are ;  Frederick  William  III  and  his 
consort  Louise;*  state-councilors  Nicolovius  and  Suvern;  the  phOosch 
pher  Fichte,  by  his  immortal  addresses  to  the  German  nation ;  high  school- 
councilor  Zellcr  in  Konigsberg ;  the  Prussian  teachers  trained  at  Yver- 
dun ;  namely,  Kawerau,  Dreist,  Hcnning,  Braun,  Stegcr  Marsch,  the  two 
Bernhards,  Hanel,  Titze,  Rungc,  Baltrusch,  Patzig,  Preuss,  Kratz,  and 
Rendschmidt ;  royal  and  school  councilor  Von  Tiirk  in  Potsdam,  semin- 
ary-director Gruner  in  Idstein ;  professor  Ladomus  in  Carlsruhe ;  the 
prelate  Denzel  in  Esslingen ;  seminary-director  Stem  in  Carlsruhe ;  prin- 
cipal Plamann,  in  Berlin ;  seminary-director  Ilarnisch  in  Breslau ;  Karo- 
line  Rudolphi  in  Heidelberg;  Betty  Glcim  in  Bremen  and  Elberfeld; 
Ramsauer,  royal  tutor  in  Oldenberg ;  professor  Schacht  in  Mentz ;  sem- 
inary inspector  Krugcr  in  Bunzlau ;  seminary-director  Hientzsch  in  Pots- 
dam ;  principal  Scholz  in  Breslau,  Dr.  Tillich  in  Dessau ;  director  Blocb- 
mann  in  Dresden;  principal  Ackermann  in  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne; 
principal  de  Laspe  in  Wiesbaden;  seminary-inspector  Wagner  in  Briihl; 
seminary-director  Braun  in  Ncuwied ;  seminary-preceptor  Muhl  in  Tri- 
er ;  seminary-director  Grafi&nann  in  Stettin ;  catechist  Krdger  in  Ham- 
burg ;  inspector  Collmann  in  Cassel ;  and  others.  By  means  of  theae 
men  the  Pestalozzian  common  schools  were  set  in  operation  throaghoat 
all  Germany ;  and  in  Prussia,  the  Prussian-Pestalozzian  systcnL  Ai 
during  Pestalozzi*s  life  Yverdun  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  teachers, 
80  afterward,  from  Europe,  America  and  elsewhere,  men  came  to  obserrt 
the  German  and  Prussian  common  schools.  May  this  reputation  neyer 
decrease;  may  it  ever  grow  greater  and  greater!  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done. 

*  Qae«n  LoaiM,  who  iiiperiutendad  the  education  of  her  own  children,  riilted  freqooi^ 
Cbe  ■eboolt  conducted  on  the  plane  and  methode  of  Peataloxti,  q;)endinf  hoars  in  eeieh  vW^ 
ud  aided  In  many  wayt  those  wIm  labored  to  ref  enerate  the  popuhur  ichoolt  of  Pmtila. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  Pestalozzi's  labors,  and  of  their  influence  on 
the  popular  schools  of  Germany,  abridged  from  the  Centennial  Dis- 
coarses  of  two  of  his  avowed  disciples,  Dr.  Bloehmann,  of  Dresden,  and 
Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  represent  the  extreme  views  entertained 
by  the  admirers  of  the  great  Swiss  educator.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  educators  and  teachers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Karl  von  Raumer, 
at  one  time  a  resident  at  Yverdun,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
system  and  methods  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  the  value  of  Pestalozzi*s  services  to  the  instruction  and 
industrial  training  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  true  theory  of  education, 
maintain  that  his  principles  and  methods  as  developed  and  applied  by 
himself^  are  in  some  respects  unsound  and  incomplete. 

The  following  summary  and  comparative  view  of  his  principles,  is 

taken  from  an  article  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  American 

Annals  of  Education,  for  January,  1837. 

As  the  result  of  his  iDvestigatioDS,  Pestalozzi  assumed  as  a  funJianiPDlal  prin- 
ciple, that  education,  in  order  to  fit  man  for  his  destination,  must  proceed  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  nature.  To  adopt  the  language  of  his  followers — that  it 
most  not  act  as  an  arbitrary  mediator  between  the  child  and  nature,  between 
man  and  God,  pursuing  its  own  artificial  arrangements,  instead  of  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence — that  it  should  assist  the  course  of  natural  development,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  violence — that  it  should  watch,  and  follow  its  progress,  instead 
of  attempting  to  mark  out  a  path  agreeably  to  a  preconceived  system. 

I.  In  view  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  choose,  like  Basedow,  to  cultivate  the 
mind  in  a  material  way,  merely  by  inculcating  and  engrafHng  every  thing  rela* 
ting  to  external  objects,  and  giving  mechanical  skill.  He  sought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  develope,  and  exercise,  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  child  by  a 
steady  course  of  excitement  to  self-activity,  with  a  limited  degree  of  assistance 
to  his  efforts. 

II.  In  opposition  to  the  haste,  and  blind  groping  of  man^  teachers  without 
system,  he  endeavored  to  find  the  proper  point  for  commencmg,  and  to  proceed 
in  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  uninterrupted  course,  from  one  point  to  another — 
always  waiting  until  the  first  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  before  entering  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  second.  To  par- 
sue  any  other  course  would  only  give  superficial  knowledge,  which  would 
neither  afford  pleasure  to  the  child,  nor  promote  its  real  progress. 

IIL  He  opposed  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  understanding,  as 
hostile  to  true  edncation.  He  placed  the  essence  of  education  in  the  harmoni- 
ous and  uniform  development  of  eveir  facult^r,  so  that  the  body  should  not  be 
in  advance  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  neither  the 
physical  powers,  nor  the  afiections,  should  be  neglected ;  and  that  skill  in  ac- 
tion should  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  with  knowledge.  When  this  point  is 
secured,  we  may  know  that  education  has  really  begtm,  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  superficial. 

IV.  He  required  close  attention  and  constant  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
every  child,  and  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  the  development  and 
qoalifications  necessary  for  the  situation  to  which  the  Creator  destined  him, 
when  he  gave  him  these  active  faculties,  and  be  prepared  to  labor  successfully 
for  those  among  whom  he  was  placed  by  his  birth. 

V.  While  BMedow  introduced  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  instruction  into  the 
seboolSy  without  special  regard  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
Pestalozzi  coDsidered  this  plan  as  superficial.  He  limited  the  elementary  sob- 
jsoiif  of  iastractlim  to  Form,  Number  and  Language,  as  the  essential  ccuJitloii 
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of  definite  and  distinct  knowledge ;  and  believed  that  these  elements  should  be 
taught  with  the  utmost  possible  simplicity,  comprehensiveness  and  mutual  con- 
nection. 

VI.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  desired  that  instruction  should  com- 
mence with  the  intuition  or  simple  perception  of  external  objects  and  their  rela- 
tions.  He  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this  alone,  but  wished  that  the  art  of 
obs'^rving  should  also  be  acquired.  He  thought  the  things  perceived  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers,  which  should  enable 
the  child  to  observe  completely, — to  exhaust  the  subjects  which  should  be 
brought  before  his  mind. 

Vil.  While  the  Philanihropinists  attached  great  importance  to  special  exer- 
cises of  reflection,  Pestalozzi  would  not  make  this  a  subject  of  separate  study. 
He  maintained  that  every  subject  of  instruction  should  be  properly  treated,  and 
thus  become  an  exercise  of  thought;  and  believed,  that  lessons  on  Ntimber,  and 
Proportion  and  Size,  would  give  the  best  occasion  for  it. 

VIII.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  attached  great  importance  to  Arithme- 
tic, particularly  to  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  valued  it,  however,  not  merely  in 
the  limited  view  of  its  practical  usefulness,  but  as  an  excellent  means  of 
strengthening  the  mind.  He  also  introduced  Geometry  into  the  elementary 
schools,  and  the  art  connected  with  it,  of  modeling  and  drawing  beautiful  ob> 
jects.  He  wished,  in  this  way,  to  train  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  touch,  for 
that  more  advanced  species  of  drawing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 
Proceeding  from  the  simple  and  intuitive,  to  the  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult forms,  he  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  so  gradual  and  complete,  that  the 
method  of  teaching  this  subject  was  soon  brought  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection. 

IX.  The  PhilanthropinisLs  introduced  the  instruction  of  language  into  the 
common  schools,  but  limited  it  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  letters  and  preparation 
of  essays.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  satisfied  with  a  lifeless  repetition  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  nor  yet  with  mere  exercises  for  common  life.  He  aimed  at 
a  development  of  the  laws  of  language  from  within — an  introduction  into  its  in- 
ternal nature  and  construction  and  peculiar  spirit— which  would  not  only  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  but  also  improve  the  aflections.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  his  method  of  instruction  on  this  subject,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present — 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  progress  and  results,  are  fully  aware  of  its 
practical  character  and  value. 

X.  Like  Basedow,  Rochow  and  others,  Pestalozzi  introduced  vocal  music 
into  the  circle  of  school  studies,  on  account  of  its  powerful  influence  on  the 
heart.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  children  shoula  learn  to  sing  a  few  melo- 
dies by  note  or  by  ear.  He  wished  them  to  know  the  rules  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  dynamics — to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  descending  to  its  very 
elements,  and  rendering  the  musical  notes  as  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters. The  extensive  work  of  Nageli  and  Pfeififer  has  contributed  very  much  to 
give  this  branch  of  instruction  a  better  form. 

XI.  He  opposed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  Socratic  method  in  many 
of  the  Philanthropinic  and  other  schools,  by  attempting  to  draw  something  out 
of  children  before  they  had  received  any  knowledge.  He  recommends,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  early  periods  of  instruction,  the  established  method  of  dictation 
by  the  teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar,  with  a  proper  legard  to  rhythm, 
and  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  mathematical  and  other  subjects  which 
involve  reasoning,  the  modern  method,  in  which  the  teacher  merely  gives  oat 
the  problems  in  a  proper  order,  and  leaves  them  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils,  by 
the  exertion  of  their  own  powers. 

XII.  Pestalozzi  opposes  strenuously  the  opinion  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  understanding;  and  shows  that  religion 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  it  should  not  be  enstamped  from  with- 
out, buE  developed  from  within ;  that  the  basis  of  religious  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  childish  disposition  to  love,  to  thankfulness,  to  veneration,  obedi- 
ence and  confidence  toward  its  parents;  that  these  should  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  and  directed  toward  God ;  and  that  religion  should  be  formally 
treated  of  at  a  later  period  in  connection  with  the  feelings  thus  excited.  As  hie 
requires  the  mother  to  direct  the  first  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  her  child, 
he  assigns  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating  the  religious  feelings. 

XIII.  Pestalozzi  agreed  with  Basedow,  that  mutual  afiection  ought  to  reign 
between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  school,  fai  or- 
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der  to  render  edacation  effectual  and  asefal.  He  was,  therefore,  as  little  dis- 
posed as  Basedow,  to  sustain  school  despotism ;  but  he  did  not  rely  on  artificial 
excitements,  such  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  preferred  that  the  chil- 
dren should  find  their  best  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  increased  intellectual 
vieor ;  and  expected  the  teacher  to  render  the  instruction  so  attractive,  ihal  ibe 
delightful  feeling  of  progress  should  be  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and 
to  morality. 

XIV.  Pestalozzi  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
bodily  powers,  and  the  exercibc  of  the  2>cnses,  as  the  Pbilanthropinists,  and  in 
his  publications,  pointed  out  a  graduated  course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Guts- 
muins,  Vieth,  Jahn,  and  Clias  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  nothing  further 
was  written  concerning  it  by  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entitle  Pestalozzi  to  the  high  praise  of 
having  given  a  more  natural,  a  more  comprehensive  and  deeper  founaation  for 
education  and  instruction,  and  of  having  called  into  being  a  method  which  is 
far  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it. 

But  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, troth  requires  us  to  state  that  it  also  involves  serious  defects. 

1.  in  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  fur  those  modes  of 
instruction  which  were  calculated  to  develop  and  invigorate  its  faculties,  Pes- 
talozzi forgot  too  much  the  necessity  of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  the  ma- 
terial for  thought  and  for  practical  use  in  future  life.  The  oupils  of  his  estab- 
lishment, instructed  on  his  plan,  were  too  often  dismissea  with  intellectual 
powers  which  were  vigorous  and  acute,  but  without  the  stores  of  knowledge 
important  for  immediate  use — well  qualified  for  mathematical  and  abstract 
rea.soning,  but  not  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

2.  He  commenced  with  intuitive,  mathematical  studies  too  early,  attached 
too  much  importance  to  them,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  time  to  them,  which 
did  not  allow  a  reasonable  attention  to  other  studies,  and  which  prevented  the 
regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  powers. 

3.  The  method  of  instruction  was  also  defective  in  one  important  point.  Sim- 
plification was  carried  too  far,  and  continued  too  long.  The  mind  became  so  ac- 
eastomed  to  receive  knowledge  divided  into  its  most  simple  elements  and  small- 
est portions,  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  embrace  complicated  ideas,  or  to  make 
those  rapid  strides  in  investigation  and  conclusion  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  a  sound  education,  and  which  indicates  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  mental  vigor  both  for  scienUfic  purposes  and  for  practical  life. 

4.  He  attached  too  little  importance  to  testimony  as  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  and  devoted  loo  little  attention  to  historical  truth.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe  that  history  was  but  a  '  tissue  of  lies ;'  and  forgot  that  it  was 
necessary  to  occupy  (he  pupil  with  man,  and  with  moral  events,  as  well  as  with 
nature  and  matter,  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  properly  his  moral  powers,  and  ele- 
vate him  above  the  material  world. 

5.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  reference  to  religious  education, 
he  fell  into  an  impoitant  error  ol  his  predecessors.  His  too  exclusive  attention 
to  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  tended,  like  the  system  of  Basedow,  to 
give  his  pupils  the  habit  of  undervaluing  historical  evidence  and  of  demanding 
rational  demonstration  for  every  truth,  or  of  requiring  the  evidence  of  their 
Knses,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  to  which  they  were  constantly  called  to 
appeal  in  their  studies  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  precisely  in  ibis  way,  that  many  men  of  profound  scientific  attainments 
have  been  led  to  reject  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  some,  even,  strange  as  ic 
may  seem,  to  deny  the  existence  of  Him,  whose  works  and  laws  they  study. 
In  some  or  the  eariy  Pestalozzian  schools,  feelings  of  this  nature  were  particu- 
larly cherished  by  the  habit  of  asserting  a  falsehood  in  the  les.sons  on  Mathe- 
matics or  Natural  history,  and  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  contradict  it  or  dis- 
prove it  if  they  did  not  admit  its  truth.  No  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
Sowers,  can,  in  our  view,  compensate  for  the  iniury  to  the  moral  sense  and  the 
iminished  respect  for  truth,  which  will  naturally  result  from  such  a  course. 

6.  While  Pestalozzi  disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Pbilanthropinists  to 
draw  forth  from  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  had  stores  of  knowledge,  he 
teemed  to  forget  the  application  of  his  principle  to  moral  subjects,  or  to  imagine 
that  this  most  elevated  .species  of  knowledge  was  innate.  He  attempted  too 
much  to  draw  from  the  minds  of  his  puoils  those  great  truihs  of  religion  and  the 
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Spiritual  world  which  can  only  be  acquired  from  revelation  j  and  thus  led  them 
to  imagine  they  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  subject  without  external  aid. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  fall  in  most  unhappily  with  the  tenden- 
des  produced  by  other  parts  of  the  plan,  and  that  we  could  not  hope  to  educate 
in  such  a  mode,  a  truly  Christian  community. 

The  personal  character  of  Pcstalozzi  also  influenced  his  views  and  methods  of 
education  on  religious  subjects.  He  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  power- 
ful impulses,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  kind ;  and 
he  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect  even  to  old  age.  It  was 
probably  this  temperament,  which  led  him  to  estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  import- 
ance of  positive  religious  truth  in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  mere  habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  toward  earthly  friends  and 
benefactors,  would,  of  course,  be  transferred  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  whenever 
hu  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  fundamental 
error  of  this  view  was  established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  insti- 
tution.  His  own  example  afforded  the  roost  striking  evidence  that  the  noblest 
impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles,  may  lead  to  imprudence  and 
ruin,  and  thus  defeat  their  own  ends.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  frequently  occurrins:,  on  which  he  was 
reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he 
borrowed  four  hundred  dollars  from  a  friend  for  the  purpose.  In  going  home, 
he  met  a  peasant,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Pes- 
talozzi  put  the  entire  bag  of  money  into  his  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  his 
thanks.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  want  of  tact  in  reference  lo 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  bis  powers  of  usefulness  as  a 

E radical  instructor  of  youth.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed 
im  to  execute  his  own  plans ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system,  too 
much  time  was  employed  in  the  profound  development  of  principles,  to  admit 
of  much  attention  to  their  practical  application. 
I — EutJ^s  one  of  his  admirers  observed,  it  was  his  province  to  educate  ideas  and 
not  children.  He  combated,  with  unshrinking  ooldness  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, through  a  long  life,  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  the  age  in  reference  to 
education,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  numerous  publications.  He  attacked 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite  maxim  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  isno- 
rance.  He  denounced  that  degrading  system,  which  considers  it  enough  to 
enable  man  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  offspring — and  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest ;  and  which 
deems  every  thing  lost  whose  value  can  not  be  estimated  in  money.  He  urged 
upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  the  solemn  duties  which  Divine  Proviaence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  in  coramittinjo^  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future  destinies  of 
their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way,  he  produced  an  impulse,  which  pervaded  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  which,  by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works, 
reached  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.  His  institution 
at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  nation ;  not  merely  those  who 
were  led  by  the  same  impulse  which  inspired  him,  but  by  the  agents  of  kings 
and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions,  who  came  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  his  prmciples,  in  order  to  become  his  fellow-laborers  in  other 
countries." 


lY.   STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

▲T  UlNCASTEB,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


Thb  act,  establishing  the  State  Reform  School  for  Girls,  was  passed  hj 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose,  located  the  school  in  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster,  where  thej  proceeded  to  erect, — instead 
of  one  large  building,  surrounded  by  walls,  or  forming  a  wall  itself  by 
inclosing  a  hollow  square, — several  edifices,  plain  in  their  architecture, 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  separate  families,  forming  together  a  little 
industrial  village  around  their  common  chapel.  In  these  edifices,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1856,  the  school  was  opened, — the  first  industrial,  re- 
formatory school,  upon  the  family  system,*  as  distinguished  firom  the 
penitentiary,  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  its  success,  we  believe, 
18  destined  to  modify  our  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies. 

Each  house,  of  which  three  are  now  occupied,  is  perfect  in  itself, 
having  accommodation  for  the  instruction,  industry  and  domestic  training 
of  thirty  girls.  Each  of  them  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  constructed  in 
the  form  of  an  L.  Entering  at  the  front  door,  which  is  near  the  angle  of 
the  L,  on  the  right  is  the  parlor ;  from  which  opens  the  ^^  work  room,** 
likewise  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance ;  next,  is  a  small  lighted  room, 
or  closet,  and  beyond  is  the  school  room.  Opposite  the  **  work  room  **  is 
the  laundry  and  a  large  closet.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  dining 
room,  and  beyond  that  is  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  with  a  bath  room,  wash 
room  and  drying  room. 

Over  each  house  two  matrons,  (one  called  the  assistant,)  and  affection- 
ately addressed  as  mother  and  aunt  by  the  girls,  are  placed,  into  whose 
hands  is  given  the  entire  care  and  discipline  of  the  family ;  the  superin- 
tendent being  their  counselor,  and  affording  advice  and  aid  whenever 
requested.     In  addition  to  the  three  homes,  is  a  house  for  the  supeiin- 

*  How  Ikr  the  Commissionera,  in  their  plan  of  organization,  which  differs  so  materiallf 
tirom  that  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  boys  at  Westboro',  were  influenced  by  the  **  Letter  " 
addressed  to  them  by  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  sdyise  every 
committeeman  and  commissioner,  and  every  legislator  and  philanthropist,  who  wishes  to  do 
something  for  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  vicious,  or  viciously  dispofsed  girls  or  boys,  to 
read  that  Letter,  and  also  to  read  thoughtfully  any  good  account  of  the  Farm  Reformatory, 
1  Mettray  in  France ;  of  the  Rough  House,  st  Horn  near  Hamburg ;  of  the  Red  Hill  Farm 
School  for  noys  near  London,  and  of  the  Red  Lodge  Reform  School  for  Girls  near  Bristol, 
Kngland,  and  they  can  not  fail  to  see  that  any  institution  which  aims  at  the  reformation  of 
this  class  of  young  persons,  and  especially  of  girls,  must  have  as  much  of  the  home,  ths 
family,  and  the  eehool  in  it  as  is  practicable ;  and  more  of  the  daily  and  hourly  moral 
training,  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  habit  of  useAil  occupation  on  the  farm,  or  in  tba 
^rorfcshop,  or  th«  household,  and  in  the  cheering  word  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a 
toother,  or  sister,  or  companion,  or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men  acting  like  fathsrii 
brocbers  and  friends,  than  can  be  found  in  aprieon. 
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tendcnt,  who  is  also  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  a  house  for  the 
fitfmcr,  and  a  chapel. 

Besides  the  facilities  in  the  building  for  organizing  the  institution  on 
the  basis  of  the  family,  it  differs  from  others  in  that  its  subjects  are  saved 
from  the  dishonor  of  a  sentence  from  a  criminal  tribunal.  No  girl  is  sent 
to  it  from  the  courts ;  but  special  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
executive,  (the  judges  of  probate  being  commissioners  ex  officio,)  in  the 
various  towns  in  the  state,  before  whom  the  girls  arc  brought,  and  who 
Iiave  authority  to  commit  them  to  the  institution  for  the  term  of  their 
minority.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  succor  and  save  such  girls, 
under  sixteen,  as  are  exposed  to  a  life  of  crime,  through  orphanage,  va- 
grancy, unsuitable  homes,  etc ;  or  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  petty 
crime,  but  have  not  become  habitual  and  hardened  criminals. 

The  school  differs  fi*om  others  of  the  same  class,  in  that  it  proposes  to 
retain  its  subjects  solely  by  a  moral  and  social  power,  rather  than  by 
walls,  locks  and  bars.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  paling  fence,  and 
the  girls  take  their  exercise  as  freely  upon  the  lawn  as  children  of  the 
common  schools.  There  have  been  (in  six  months)  but  two  slight  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  the  officers  feel  no  more  anxiety  in  reference  to 
this,  after  a  pupil  has  remained  long  enough  to  awaken  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  the  matrons,  than  parents  do  in  reference  to  their  children.  The 
trustees  reason  that  it  is  better  to  be  subjected  to  some  inconvenience  in 
securing  the  return  of  fugitives,  if,  on  rare  occasions,  there  arc  attempts 
to  leave  the  premises,  than  to  break  so  seriously  into  the  family  plan  as  to 
introduce  physical  restraint  In  the  case  of  two-thirds  of  the  present 
inmates,  no  ordinary  inducement  could  lead  them  to  leave,  without  per- 
mission. The  punishments  are  simple,  appealing  rather  to  the  moral 
sense  than  to  a  fear  of  bodily  suffering.  The  discipline  chiefly  relied 
upon,  and  thus  far  fuiling  in  no  instance,  is  seclusion  from  their  compan- 
ions in  their  own  or  another  room,  with  a  light  diet,  and  the  affectionate 
and  christian  expostulation  of  the  matron.  The  most  impertinent  and 
obstinate,  aflcr  a  period  of  exclusion  from  the  society  of  their  companions, 
and  of  reflection,  yield  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

These  girls  are  placed  in  the  institution  until  their  majority,  but  the 
trustees  have  authority  to  bind  them  out  in  suitable  families,  whenever 
in  their  judgment  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  that  this 
should  be  done,  or  when  the  work  of  reformation  is  so  far  completed  as 
to  give  them  confidence  in  the  future  integrity  and  virtue  of  their 
previous  wards. 

The  institution,  since  its  opening,  has  been  under  the  immediate  caro 
of  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
bright,  hopeful,  cheerful  temper,  the  kind  sympathies,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  ))est  spiritual  interests  of  his  charge,  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success. 

We  give  below  a  communication  from  a  valued  correspondent,  aflcr  a 
recent  visit  to  this  interesting  institution. 
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'*Thb  number  of  inmates  of  the  school,  (or  of  all  the  families  into  which  it  is 
sobdivided  fur  better  moral  supervision  and  care,)  was,  at  Uie  close  of  the  period, 
commencing  with  the  opening  of  the  establishment  and  extending  to  the  1st  of 
December  last,  32  \  received  during  the  present  year,  up  to  September  30th,  the 
number  is  68.  Of  these,  four  were  found  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
school,  and  discharged  as  such ;  two  only  have  escaped, — a  very  small  number,  con 
sidering  the  fact  that  none  but  moral  safeguards  are  adopted  as  means  of  retention ; 
two  have  been  indenture*!  in  favombic  situations.  The  whole  number  now  in  the 
school,  (1st  October,  1857,)  is  02.  The  State,  we  thus  see,  has  under  its  guardian 
care,  in  this  friendly  home,  a  family  of  nearly  100  actual  or  virtual  orphan  girls. 

The  four  cases  mentioned  as  discharged  were  not  so  treated  on  moral  grounds, 
bat  on  those  of  either  insanity  or  peculiar  physical  circumstances,  which  rendered 
their  exclusion  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  limits  of  accommodation  in  the  houses  connected  with  the  school  were 
reached  by  the  10th  of  June ;  and  applications  for  admission  have  been  made  in 
sofficient  number  to  require  the  erection  of  another  building,  if  not  two. 

The  degree  of  success  attending  the  measures  adopted  in  the  school  for  the 
personal  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  benefit  of  the  pupils,  is  highly  cnconr- 
aging.  A  great  change  has  been  wrought  on  the  habits  of  many  of  those  who 
have  been  inmates  of  the  establishment  for  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  probable  permanency  of  its  influence.  Tlie  kind  and  judicioos 
supervision  exerted  by  the  Superintendent,  who  seems  to  be  most  happily  adapted 
to  such  a  charge,  and  the  unwearied,  patient  and  genial  management  of  the  mat- 
rons and  instructresses,  seem,  thus  far,  to  be,  in  a  measure,  rewarded  by  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  attention,  order,  obedience,  neatness  and  propriety  which  pervades  the 
school,  not  only  when  assembled  for  general  purposes  of  devotion  and  religious 
instruction,  but  when  occupied  with  the  industrial  employments  and  school  Icasona 
conducted  in  the  separate  houses  which  form  the  homes  of  the  respective  groups 
into  which  the  inmates  are  divided,  as  members  of  families.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  pupils  is  that  of  docility  and  cheerfulness,  active  and  healthy  habits,  and 
pergonal  neatness.  To  these  results  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  different 
houses,  together  with  tho  healthful  diet  and  regimen  adopted,  not  less  than  the 
personal  care  and  attention  of  the  matrons,  have  largely  contributed. 

With  all  advantages  in  their  favor,  however,  tho  task  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing such  results  must  devolve  a  vast  amount  of  toil,  and  care,  and  ceaseless  watch- 
fulness, on  the  Superintendent  and  the  matrons,  ^uch  a  school,  notwithstanding 
the  desire  to  have  it  maintain  a  preventive  rather  than  a  reformatory  character, 
must  contiun  many  elements  of  deep-seated  evil ;  requiring  every  resort  of  tact 
and  influence  to  counteract  their  tendency,  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  vice  with 
vice  from  causing  the  school  itself  to  become  a  source  of  injury  to  its  inmates. 

It  would  seem  especially  desirable  that,  in  future  cases  of  admission,  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  youngest  class  of  candidates,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
tended influence  of  tho  school  in  salutary  training  practicable,  and  to  insure  the 
true  economy  in  State  expenditure.  The  obduracy  of  confirmed  habit  renders  the 
ifionil  condition  of  an  older  class  of  pupils  nearly  hopeless,  and  impedes  the  good 
influence  which  might  otherwise  be  exerted  on  tho  younger.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret, therefore,  to  read  the  following  classification,  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
ages  in  the  present  number  of  inmates :  over  fifteen,  28 ;  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen, 49 ;  between  ten  and  twelve,  15 ;  between  seven  and  ten,  8.  It  is  pleasing, 
howef  er,  to  obserre  that  the  inflnenoe  of  the  school  has  already  liad  smciVi  aiv  tIEfecfi 
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on  floroe  of  even  the  older  pupOfl,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  intnuted,  under  dna 
UmitatioDs,  with  a  share  in  the  guidanoo  and  teaching  of  the  younger  memben; 
while  the  deportment  of  many  of  the  youngest  classes,  in  its  comparative  exemp- 
tion from  obvious  iauItSi  operates,  to  some  extent,  as  a  monitory  inflaenco  on  their 
elders.  Such  facts  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  observation  of  the  visitor  of  the 
■ehool,  when  he  recalls  the  degrading  circumstances  from  which  many  of  ita 
members  have  entered  it. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school  is  the  daily  practice  of 
housework,  in  its  various  branches,  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  inmates  of  each 
house.  The  cxpcrtness  attained  by  some  in  such  employment  is  remarkable ;  and, 
when  one  adverts  to  tlio  utter  neglect  of  any  such  occupation  in  the  previous  ha- 
tory  of  nearly  all  the  pupils,  it  is  plain  that  the  kind  hearted  matrons  must  have 
■pored  no  pains  in  tlioir  training.  Washing,  sewing,  knitting,  the  charge  of  their 
rooms,  which,  by  the  way,  arc  admirably  kept,  as  to  order  and  neatness ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  common  household  employments,  the  proper  care  of  milk  and 
butter,  the  preparmg  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  culinary  purposes,  with  many 
other  domestic  details,  are  carefully  exemplified  and  thoroughly  taught  to  all  the 
inmates,  in  due  rotation. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  visitor  to  tlu's  noblo  charity  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  the 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  who  planted  their  undertaking  on  the 
beautiful  and  spacious  grounds  which  it  occupies  as  a  site.  If  any  influcnoe  of 
Ck>d  in  Nature  can  work  on  the  human  heart,  as  a  purifying,  healing  and  renovat- 
ing effect,  it  must  bo  here.  The  charming  landscape  around  the  edifices  and 
grounds,  the  grounds  tliemKclves,  tlie  highly  cultivated  and  flourishing  farm,  the 
beautiful  walks,  the  nuble  shade-trees,  and  the  graceful  flower-beds,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  noat  and  commodious  chapol  for  worship,  not  less  than  the  handsome 
houses  which  serve  as  homes  to  their  occupants, — all  contribute  to  render  this 
truly  philanthropic  and  Christian  institution  a  most  attractive  spectacle,  whether 
as  a  refugo  and  a  nursery  for  sufTcring  childhood,  or  an  impressive  proof  of  the 
&ith  which  tlie  Statu  of  Mtissachusctts  rc))06es  in  the  influence  of  preventive  edu- 
cation as  a  security  against  crime  and  misery. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  which  a  benevolent  mind  can  enjoy  is  that  of 
the  assembled  pupils  for  their  gc-nerol  exercises  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  aflemoon. 
These  exercises  consist,  besides  the  opening  and  closing  devotions,  conducted  by 
the  Superintendent,  in  the  siniultancoua  recitation  of  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
answering  questions  on  these  proposed  by  tlie  Superintendent,  in  listening  to  a 
fiunilior  address,  either  by  Uie  Superintendent  or  some  occasional  visitor  invited  to 
attend,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  in  joining  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
•elected  for  the  purpose. 

What  gives  additional  interest  to  this  affecting  scene  is  the  thought  that  the 
State,  by  its  judicious  bounty,  thus  brings,  weekly,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sanctuary  this  numerous  family  of  beneficiaries,  who  would  otherwise,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never,  in  the  wholo  course  of  the  year,  come  within  the  doors  of  a  place  of 
worship.  A  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  school,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  resort 
weekly  to  the  chapel  to  offer  a  genuine  tribute  of  gratitude  for  their  resoue  from 
the  fiital  consequences  of  a  life  of  sin,  8nd  for  the  generous  provision  which  pabCo 
and  private  munificence  has  made  for  their  instruction  and  training,  as  well  as  for 
their  health  and  comfort,  and,  in  due  season,  for  their  emi^oymoit  in  naefiil  and 
raspectable  stations  in  life." 
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Thb  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  their  own  guidance,  and  for  the 
managc^nent  of  the  schools  established  to  secure  ignited  secular  instruc- 
tion for  children  of  diverse  and  warring  religious  creeds,  are  worthy  of 
attentive  study,  not  only  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  same  diffi* 
culties  of  race,  politics,  and  religion,  but  by  all  who  are  called  on  to 
frame  or  administer  systems  of  public  instruction.  For  although  the 
system  was  framed  to  meet  difficulties  which  had  grown  up  out  of  cen- 
turies of  unwise  and  despotic  legislation,  it  has  been  developed  by  men 
of  great  practical  wisdom.  The  Board  was  constituted  from  the  start  so 
as  to  represent  the  highest  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  great  antagonistic 
parties  of  Ireland, — not  simply  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions,  but 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Unitarian  section  of  the  Protest- 
ant interest  And  in  the  selection  of  these  representatives,  the  social 
and  political  standing  of  the  members  was  calculated  to  command  respect, 
and  conciliate  jealousy  and  opposition. 

The  vote  moved  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Montcagle,  that  '^a  sum 
of  £30,000  be  granted  for  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  people,"  did  not  pass  without  considerable 
opposition,  although  no  division  of  the  House  was  taken.  Parliament 
was  soon  after  prorogued,  and,  immediately  after,  Lord  Stanley,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  announcing  the  design  of  the  government  to  i^)point 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  and  setting 
forth  the  principles  on  which  the  schools,  established  or  aided  by  the 
public  grant,  would  bo  administered.  The  Board  was  to  be  **  composed 
of  men  of  high  personal  character,  including  individuals  of  exalted  stations 
in  the  church,*'  and  "  professing  different  religious  opinions."  Security 
was  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  '^  that  while  the  interests  of  religion 
would  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  christian  pupils.** 
*''  The  schools  will  be  required  to  be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number  of 
lioars,  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  for  moral  and  literary  education 
fmly ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  will  be  set 
mpart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasionSL** 
Pastors  of  different  religious  denominations  are  to  be  *^  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  **  of  their  own  flock^ 
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either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  In  the  power  over  the 
selection  of  books,  opportunity  was  given  to  make  such  selections  from 
Scriptare  as  all  parties  would  approve. 

With  the  announcement  of  these  general  principles,  **  for  a  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  education,"  the  Board  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
three  others — ^making  three  members  of  the  Established  Church,  two 
Catholics,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Unitarian.  The  action  of  the  Board 
has  been  governed  from  the  outset  by  one  rule — not  to  adopt  any  measure 
touching  religious  instruction  in  which  every  member  could  not  concur. 

The  Board  has  now  Jbeen  in  existence  twenty -six  years ;  and  during  that 
period  Parliament  has  appropriated  to  the  support  of  these  schools  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The  schools  have  risen  from  789  in  1833  to 
5,124  in  1855,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  107,049  to  538,246 ;  and 
during  this  whole  period,  not  one  case  of  proselytism  has  been  proved ; 
no  religious  zealot,  no  matter  to  what  church  he  might  belong,  has  dared 
to  violate,  or  could  do  so  with  impunity,  the  impartial  and  tolerant  prin- 
ciple of  the  national  system,  which  respects  alike  and  protects  from  inter- 
ference the  religious  faith  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Since 
1831  two  committees  of  inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education,  have 
sat  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  deviation  from  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's  plan  has  been  recommended,  or  even  sug- 
gested by  them ;  nine  successive  administrations  have  been  in  power,  but 
not  one  responsible  minister,  nor  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has 
ever  suggested  a  departure  from  the  essential  principles  adopted  at  the 
beginning.  During  this  whole  period  the  system  has  encountered  the 
bitter  and  implacable  opposition  of  the  ultra  zealots  ip  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  while  the  largest  and  most  influential  portion  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  tlie  Presbyterian  body,  and  many  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests,  have  cither  withheld  their  countenance,  or  given  only  a  cold  and 
reluctant  support. 

The  annual  grants  of  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  elementary  instrucUon 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  expended  exclusively  in  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages,  is  appropriated  by  the  Comnussioners :  (1,)  in 
aid  of  convenient  and  suitable  school -houses,  furniture  and  apparatus ; 
(2,)  in  improving  the  literary  qualifications,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  of  teachers ;  (3,)  in  establishing  a  spirit  of  self-improvement  in 
teachers  by  a  classification  of  salaries,  according  to  success  and  length  of 
service ;  (4,)  in  securing  a  uniformity  of  good  text-books,  carefully  prepared, 
well  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price ;  (5,)  in 
the  encouragement  of  special  schools  of  different  grades,  such  as  evening 
schools,  work-house  and  prison  schools,  industrial  schools,  agricultural 
schools;  and  (6,)  in  subjecting  all  the  schools  aided  to  a  thorough 
periodical  and  intelligent  inspection. 
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IRELAND. 

Past  I. — Rules  and  Requlations  of  tue  Commissionebs  of  National 

Education  as  revised  May,  1855. 

I.     Object  and  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  System  of  National  Education. 

1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Eduoation  is  to  afford  combined  literary 
and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuaMons,  aa  far 
as  possible,  in  the  same  School, .upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupil?. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty ^s  Government,  and  of  the  Commission- 
ers, tbit  the  Clergy  and  I^aity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 
oooperate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  and  exiimine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit.  Those  who  visit  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  oredetitials  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Rule  without  the  ex- 
press pennlssion  of  His  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

II.    Management  of  National  Schools. 

1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrona, 
thereof. 

2.  The  Commissioners  recognize  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies  In 
the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connection  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  oth- 
erwise specified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a  School  be  under  the  local  management  of  a  School-Committee,  snch 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  represen- 
tative in  the  local  management  of  the  School ;  such  representative  to  be  designated 
the  ^'  L(xsal  Manager."  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Slanager. 

This  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  Patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
individuals. 

5.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
local  Manager. 

6.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a 
L^  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a  Clerical  Patron,  is  recognized  by  the  Board, 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists,)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronship  of  the 
School. 

8.  If  a  Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  hia 
•ooceseor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  success- 
or, or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognized  by  them  as  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the 
trust. 

10.  In  all  coses,  whether  the  School  be  Vested  or  Non-Vested,  the  PtUron,  when 
nominating  a  local  manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not 
the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exeroise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the  period 
lie  acts  as  Manager. 

11.  When  a  School  is  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons,  a 
**  Local  Manager"*  should  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  offioe,  sign  docn- 
laenti,  &c.,  &o. 

in.     Description  of  Schools  to  which  Commissioners  grant  aid. 

I.  The  Sohools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  Into  two 

I,  viz. : — 1st,  Vested  Schools,  which  are  VMted  in  the  Commiaaioneri,  or 

vetted  provioosly  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board,  in  Tmateea,  for  the  ^^* 
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poie  of  being  permanently  maintained  as  National  Schools ;  2dly,  Non- Vested 
Schools,  which  are  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Both  these  classes  of 
Schools  ore  uudc-r  the  control  of  Local  Patrons  or  Managers. 

3.  There  arc  also  Model  Schools,  Literaiy  and  Agricultural,  of  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  themselves  the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same 
fundamental  principles  as  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Coiniiiii>sioners  encourage  industrial  instruction  in  National  Schools  in 
all  suitable  cases. 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  in  Schools  attended  by  females,  instmction 
shall  be  given,  (if  practicable,)  in  plain  needlework. 

IV.     Religious  and  Secular  Inttruction, 

1.  Opportunities  an;  to  be  aflbrded,  (as  hereinafter  provided  for.)  to  the  children 
of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  tliat  each  School  shall  be  open  to 
children  of  all  communions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  bo  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  reli- 
gious instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ;  and  that  the  time 
for  giving  it  bo  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  bo  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School  affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted 
in  large  letters  in  the  "  Time-Table  "  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  who  recom- 
mend that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  tlie  general  nature  of  such  religious  in- 
struction be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  "  Time-Table  "  must  bo  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  School-room. 

5.  Tlio  Tt^aclier  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  religious  in- 
struction,  announce  distinctly  t4)  the  pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction 
has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allot- 
ted to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notifica- 
tion thereof,  containing  the  words  "  Religious  Instruction,''  printed  in  large  char- 
acters, on  a  form  to  bo  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  in  any  Na- 
twnal  School^  there  shall  bo  a  sufHcient  interval  between  the  announcement  and 
the  commencement  of  tho  religious  instruction  ;  and  whether  the  religious  or  the 
secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for 
the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside,  at  its  termination,  in  the 
press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books. 

7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  apartment,  during  school  hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

8.  In  Scliool,  toward  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed, 
and  which  are  vesteo  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or 
which  are  vested  in  tho  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or 
other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room^  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  to  bo  appointed  for  Uiat 
pnrpose. 

9.  In  Schools  not  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than  salary  and 
books,  it  is  for  tho  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  ScJiool-room  ;  but  if  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewheib. 

In  such  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  that  opportunities  shall  bs 
affi>rded  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  religious  instruction  bcuag  given  ta 
the  School-room,  by  such  Pastors,  or  other  persons,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

10.  The  reading  of  Uie  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant,  Anthorized,  or  DoMj 


*  The  term  '*  Sorool  houss,"  Is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  entire  time,  fai 
dsy,  from  tlis  optninf  of  the  Sehool  to  thscJosiaf  of  tbe  same  for  the  dismisial  of  tbs  pfth 
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^pwrnon, — the   teaching  of  catechisms, — public  prayer, — and  all  other  religploos 
exercises,  come  within  the  rales  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  the  right  to  permit 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version,)  to  be  read,  at 
the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction ;  and  in  all  Vetted  SchooU 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and 
Alanagers  to  af^rd  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for 
that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place,  at 
any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business,  (duriog  which  all  children, 
of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend ;)  but  must  not  take 
place  more  than  once^  at  an  intermediate  time,  between  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  ordinary  School  business.  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  not 
sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exer- 
cises at  an  intermediate  time^  in  coses  where  it  shall  appear  to  them,  that  such 
arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School,  by  preventing  chil- 
dren of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or 
by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

13.  The  secular  School  business  must  not  be  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by  any 
spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

Note.—T)^t  Commissioners  earnestlj  recommend  that  Reliffious  Instruction  shall  take pIscs 
either  immediately  before  the  commencement,  or  immediately  aAer  the  close  of  the  ordmary 
School  business ;  and  they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Manager  thinks 
fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a  separate  apartment  shall,  (when 
practicable,)  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  may 
dbapprove  of  their  being  present  thereat. 

14.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  required  to  exclude  any  children 
from  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the  School ;  but  all  children  are  to  have  full 
power  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardian* 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  it  devolves  upon  them 
to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  to  use  any  means,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  induce  children  to  attend  any  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  Commissioners  will  regard  such  inter- 
Hn^nce  as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

16.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  from  that  of  the  Teacher  of 
any  National  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
fltruction  given  by  such  Teacher,  it  shall  be  his  or  her  duty,  on  the  first  attend' 
once  of  every  such  child,  during  the  time  for  such  religious  instruction  given  by 
inch  Teacher  in  such  School,  forthwith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  such  child,  on  and  by  a  form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

17.  The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  children 
to  whose  parents  they  liave  sent  the  printed  form  of  notification. 

18.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the 
CoRunissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the  School 
leU. 

19.  A  sofficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  caae,  by  the  Com- 
miMioners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all 
children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

SO.  In  all  National  Schools,  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  Instruction  Is  the 
cite/ object,)  there  must  be  Literary  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours,  upon  ^"w^ 
^Ajm  in  the  week. 

21.  In  Schools  in  which  Industrial  Instmction  is  the  cAte/ object,  the  Commis- 
sioners require  that  not  less  than  two  hours,  daily,  shall  be  devoted  to  literary 
nastmotion^ 

V.     Um  of  Sehool'houMes, 

1.  In  Non- Vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  ezer- 
^in  oontrol  orer  the  nse  of  the  Sohool-hooses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  after  the 
Qahool  boon  oo  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  such  use  being  left  altogether  to  the 
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Local  Patrons  or  Managers^  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the  intcrfereno^ 
of  the  Board  in  coacb  leadinj^  to  contention  or  abuse. 

2.  No  National  Schoul-huuse  sliall  be  employed,  at  any  time,  even  temporarily, 
as  the  »tated  plaoe  of  divinr  worship  of  any  religious  community ;  or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  uf  the  sacraments  or  rites  of  any  church. 

3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  U)  a  School  held  in  a  place  of  worship  ;  nor  will  the 
Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existitig  School  to  a  place  of  worship, 
even  for  a  temporary  period. 

4.  When  a  Sohool-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a  place  of  worship,  there 
must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room  and 
•uoh  place  of  worship. 

5.  Vested  Sohool-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively^  for  the  education  of  the 
children  attendin;;  thoin ;  except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  bo  employed  for 
Sonduy  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Fatnms  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commiraioners. 

6.  No  political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School -houses,  whether  ves- 
ted or  non-ve.sted ;  nor  shall  any  political  business  whatsoever  be  transacted 
therein. 

VI.  Use  of  Books  or  Tablets. 

1.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory ; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  in- 
tend for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners; 
and  none  are  to  he  used  to  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  any  such  books 
is  to  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  If  any  otlior  b(H»k9  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruetion,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessjiry. 

3.  'Hie  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  "  Scripture  Lessons  "  or  hook  of 
"SacreJ  Poetry  '  bring  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  U)  bi.>  rea<i  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business,  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,)  in  any 
School  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read 
by  their  children. 

In  such  c;\sr8  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at 
times  St  t  apart  for  the  purpose,  j-ither  before  or  aftcT  such  ordinar}'  School  buai- 
ness,  and  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First — ^Thal  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  b.;  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading  shall  be  insert*  d  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-Table  of  the  School 
— that  th''re  shall  be  a  sufliicient  interval  betwctin  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary 
School  bu.>ine8s  and  the  commtiicement  of  such  reading •,  and  that  the  Teacher 
shall,  immediately  before  its  commencenient,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils, 
that  any  chil<l  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  roailing,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  School  business, 
in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books,  may 
enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Ix?ssons,  the  Teachers  arc  prohibited,  except  at 
the  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any  other 
questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  lesson,  or  of 
a  lesson  of  a  similar  import,  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,)  shall  be 
strictly  inculcated  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all  Schools  received 
into  connection  with  the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  lesson  itself  be  himg  ip 
in  each  School. 
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ChriMimnt  dioald  endeayor,  aa  the  Apoatle  Paal  conunuida  them,  to  "  live  peteetMy  with 
all  meo,"  (Romans,  ch.  xii.  ▼.  17,)  even  with  those  of  adiffereot  relicioiu  perKUasion. 

Our  SaTiOur.  ChrU-t,  commanded  hia  disciplea  to  *'  Jove  one  another  "  He  tauKht  them 
to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
euied  them.    He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We 
ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to 
treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on 
men  by  violent  means.    He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  theui ;  for  Chriitt  and  his 
apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  ChriHt,  we  must  do  to 
others,  not  as  thev  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  10  do  to  us. 

dnarrehng  with  our  neighbors  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we 
ire  iu  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not 
a  Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one,  to  show  ourselves 
followers  of  Christ,  who,  •*  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  nut  again."  (I  Peter,  ch.  ii.  v.  23.) 

6.  The  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  Comruissioncn,  containiog  the  Ten 
CouunandmeDts,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  rcligrjous  instrnction  do  not  apply  to  the  matter  contained  in 
the  cominon  School-books,  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Poe- 
try, or  in  any  other  book,  the  use  of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time 
naction  for  the  purposo  of  imited  instruction. 

VII.  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  local  Patrons,  (or  Managers,)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general 
qoalifications  ;  the  local  Patrons,  (or  Managers,)  huve  also  the  power  of  rcmoT- 
ing  the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority.  National  Teachers  should  bo  persons 
of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and  discretion  ;  they  should  bo  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  peact;,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  ; 
they  should  not  only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  bo  capa- 
ble of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education 
oonfers  a  useful  direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools 
when  making  choice  of  Teachers  should  anxiously  look.  They  are  thoso  which 
the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  clerg}man  of  any  denomination,  or,  (except  in  the  ease  of  Convent 
Schools, )  member  of  any  religious  order,  can  be  recognized  as  the  Teacher  of  a 
National  School. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  engage  in, 
any  business  or  occupation,  that  will  impede,  or  interfere  with  their  usefulness  as 
Teachers.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public 
hooses,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

4.  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a  Vested  School  unfit  for 
his  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  they  will  require  that  he  be  dismissed  and 
another  provided  :  in  Non- Vested  Schools  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld  un- 
til  a  suitable  Teacher  bo  procured.  Teachers  are  also  Ifable  to  be  fined  or  sus- 
pended, at  all  times,  when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it  necessary,  on  tuffi- 
oient  cause  being  shown. 

VIII.    Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers, 

1.  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  tho  control  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
eieept  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  (aa 
stated  in  $  II. ;)  the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders^  as  on  tho  part  of 
the  Board,  respecting:  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  any  such  regu- 
latioDs  to  the  local  Patrons  or  Maiiagers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the 
ivquisite  orders. 

2.  The  Commisfiioncrs  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  tho 
Jnspector  of  the  District^  at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 

3.  The  district  Inspector,  after  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  tho 
loos]  Patron  or  Manager,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  the 
general  state  of  the  School,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or  defects,  if 
^ny,  m  he  may  have  observed  ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
^cem  necessary. 

4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  hia. 
Ko.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]-24 
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intended  visit ;  but  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  pnblio,  he  is  to  make  anoh  pre> 
vious  arrangements  with  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  at- 
tendance of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Schools. 

5.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  each  Tistt,  and 
to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  discipline,  manage- 
ment, and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  School. 

6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  he  is  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  applicant:  and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or  by 
writing,  with  the  clergjmen  of  the  uifi^rent  denominations,  and  with  other  par- 
ties in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the  up' 
plication,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and  wliat,  objections  thereunto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  informa- 
tion as  they  may  from  time  t<>  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their  agent  in 
all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him  ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  anthori^ 
to  decide  upon  any  question  afTccting  a  National  School,  or  the  general  bounea 
of  tlie  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

IX.    Admission  of  Visitors. 

1.  The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  School, 
(whether  Vested  or  Non- Vested,)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instructioQ 
— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as  visitors,  to 
observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Every  Teacher  of  a  National  School  is  to  receive  courteously  visitors  of  iD 
denominations,  to  afford  them  free  acct'ss  to  the  School-room,  and  full  liberty  to 
examine  the  Register,  Daily  Report  Book,  and  Class  Rolls ;  to  observe  what 
books  are  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hmg 
up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching  ;  but  the  teachers  are  doI 
required  to  permit  any  person  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  asking 
questions  of  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any 
kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  tlieir  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  can  not  obtain  by  soeh 
an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or  Man- 
ager of  the  school  for  such  information. 

4.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  have  his  visitors'  or  Daily  Report  Book  lying 
upon  his  desk,  that  visitors  may.  if  they  choose,  enter  reraarka  in  it.  Snoh  re- 
marks as  may  be  made,  the  tcacners  ai'o  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase  ;  and  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of 
such  remarks  as  ho  may  deem  of  sufhcient  importance  to  be  made  known  to 
them. 

5.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School-room,  is  im- 
dor  the  control  of  the  clergyman  or  lay  person,  communicating  it  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any  visitor 
whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereaL 

X.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  When  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connection  wHh 
them,  the  inscription,  '*  National  School,''  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legiUs 
oharaoters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  oob- 
spicuous  to  the  public.  When  a  School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the 
Commissioners,  a  stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscriptkiB 
cut  upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting  aid  in  future^  sanctkm 
the  inscription  of  any  title  of  a  denominational  character ,  or  which  may  appear 
to  them  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religiooa 
body.  The  Commissioners,  however,  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  Infant :  or  to  the  pro[>er  local  designation  of  the  city,  town,  or  parish,  street, 
village,  or  townland  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated ;  or  to  the  name  of  the 
founder  being  stated  on  the  inscription. 

2.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  dose  their  respective  schools  fbr  a 
reasonable  time  or  times  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  tlie  Oooh 

Boners  in  case  of  abuse. 
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3.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  denominational  nature  sball  be  exhibited  in 
the  Sehool-room,  daring  the  honra  of  nnitcd  instruction  ;  nor  will  the  Commia- 
skmers,  in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  such  emblems. 

4.  ^o  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited  in 
the  Sohool-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings ;  nor  shall  any  pla- 
cards  whatsoever  be  affixed  thereto. 

5.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their  Teachers  at  meet- 
mgs  held  for  political  purpoeee^  or  their  taking  part  in  elections  for  Members  of 
Ptfliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &o.,  except  by  voting,  as  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation  of  rule  which  will  render 
them  liable  to  dismissal. 

6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  copy  of  Part  I.,  of  their  Rules,  on  a  form 
to  be  fomtahed  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  in  every  National  Sohod-room. 

PaET  II. — DlFFEEENT    CLASSES  OF  NATIONAL    ScBOOLS. 

I.    Diitriet  Model  SchooU. 

1.  District  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds 
pboed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conrnfiissioners,  and  are  therefore  un- 
der their  exclusive  control. 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  District  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  ednoa- 
tioii ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
nd  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  Teacher. 

3.  In  District  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their 
own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  officers ;  regulate  the  course  of  instmo- 
tioD,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners  afford  the  necea- 
■ry  opportonities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  tho  pupils,  by  such  Pastors  or 
other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate 
apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

4.  Some  of  the  District  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the 
pvpooe  of  a£S)rding  instruction  in  agriculture. 

II.  Agricultural  SchooU. 

1.  Agricultural  Schools  of  every  class  must  have  a  literary  department  annexed 
to  them,  oonducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

2.  Agricultural  Schools  consist  of  two  classes.  Model  and  Ordinary. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  those  under 
&e  exolunve  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons. 

4.  In  all  Model  Agricultural  Schools  the  Commissioners  will  grant  salary  to  a 
Taaehsr  for  the  literary  department  exclutij^ly,  when  the  extent  of  the  iiann 
ad  other  oircnmstances  render  such  an  appointment  necessary. 

m.  Model  Agricultural  SchooU   under  the   excluoive  control  of  the  Com' 

miooionero, 

1.  The  Commissioners  defray  the  g^reater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
Boeeanry  buildings ;  but  they  require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such  |nt>> 
portion  ao  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  eidi 


2.  Tlie  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  rent, 
maintenance,  implements,  stock,  &c.,<&e. 

3.  A  ftrm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  ConunisBionen,  at  a 
■oderate  rent,  and  on  a  satisfactory  lease. 

4.  The  Commissioners  exercise  all  tho  rights  of  Pfttrons,  as  in  the  case  of  Dis- 
triot  Bfedd  Scbooli. 

$.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  Schools  a  Ihnited  number  of  freo^  and 
aho  of  paring  rendent  Agricultural  pupils. 

1  Tha  GonrniiasionMB  oontribute  a  small  weekly  pqrment  to  the  elaaa  of  daj 
papfli  vbo  work  on  the  farm. 
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IV.  Model  Agricultural  SehooU,   (Vested  and   Non-Vetted,)   under  LkuI 

Patron*. 

1.  Veeted  Model  Agricultural  Schoole. 

1.  Tho  Connnisaioncra  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  asBistanco  toward  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  in  proportion  to  tbe  amount  of  local  contrilHition,  and 
the  extent  of  the  form.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  coat  of  the  building*  and 
furniture,  and  the  whole  coet  of  implcnients,  utook,  seed,  &c.,  must  be  contribu- 
ted by  local  parties. 

2.  Tho  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners  fret 
of  rent 

3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners  tov^-ard  the  maintenance  of  suck 
Schools,  consists  of  salary  to  the  Master,  (who  must  be  competent  to  conduct  both 
the  literary  and  agricultural  departments ;)  a  sum  toward  the  support  of  a  limited 
number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  di^ 
pupils  who  work  on  the  (arm. 

2.  Non-Vetted  Model  Agricultural  Sehoolt. 

1.  The  entire  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture,  implements,  stook, 
seed,  &c.,  must  be  defrayed  by  local  parties,  and  a  (arm  of  sufficient  extent  most 
be  provided. 

2.  The  Commissioners  grant  tho  usual  salary  to  the  Master,  according  to  his 
class,  as  a  literary  Teacher,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £10  a  year  for  his  services 
as  Agriculturist.  They  contribute  also  toward  the  support  of  a  limited  number 
of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils 
who  work  on  tho  farm. 

V.  Ordinary  Agricultural  Sehoolt. 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  con8i$<t8  of  ordinar}'  National  Schools,  (either  Vested 
or  Nnn-Vestcd,)  to  which  a  small  farm,  (from  one  to  three  acres.)  is  annexed. 
Tho  Teacher  must  bo  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupih. 

2.  Tlic  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commisbiouers,  is  an  addition  of  £5  a  year  to 
tho  class  salary  of  the  Teacher,  and  in  some  special  cas^s,  a  small  weekly  pay- 
ment to  an  Industrial  class  of  pupils. 

3.  To  entitle  a  School  to  such  aid,  tho  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  tlie  Agricultural  depart- 
ment is  efficiently  conducted. 

VI.  Agricultural  Schools  connected  with  Workhoutet. 

1.  In  Workhouse  Schools  to  which  farms  are  attached,  the  Commissionen 
award  to  the  Agricultural  Teacher,  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  £15  in  one  year,  and 
make  a  free  grant  of  books  on  agriculture.  Thesu  gratuities  and  granta  an 
awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  inspectors. 

Vn.  School  Oardent. 

1.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  who  exhibit  the  best 
specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils, 

VIII.  Induttrial  Sehoolt, 

I.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  an 
taught.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  the  teachers  on  the  following  con* 
ditions : 

First — ^That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary 
instruotion,  for  at  least  two  hourt  daily. 

Second — ^That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  plaot 
daring  the  time  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third — ^That  a  separate  room  1^  provided  for  industrial  instmction. 

Fourth — ^That  in  addition  to  the  literary  teacher,  there  shall  be  a 
ion  appointed  to  oondoot  the  indnatrial  department 
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2.  None  but  U^  teneherB  are  entitled  to  a  salary  from  the  CommiMionerB,  far 
oondoctiiig  an  induBtrial  department  in  connection  with  a  Convent  Sekool. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  dc[>end  upon  tho  ciroumstancea  of  each  caae. 

IX.  Convent  SchooU. 

1.  CoDYent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-Vested 
Sohools,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  R<.*gnlations. 

3.  The  members  of  tho  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of 
Teachers,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
emplc^;  the  salaries  of  the  araistants  to  be  defrayed  by  tho  community. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated  by  the 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  onli/y  in  connection  with 
the  aoaic  Convent. 

X.  Workhouse  SchooU. 

1.  Such  Schools  are  received  into  connection,  and  grants  of  Books  made  there- 
to, on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  tho  Commissioners,  or 
their  officers,  and  that  all  the  Rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  Non- Vested 
Sohools  be  faithfully  observed. 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector. 

XI.  SchooU  attached  to  Prieone. 

Such  Schools  arc  received  into  connection,  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  tho  Workhouso  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  aro  madu  thereto.  In  speiotal 
Maes  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

XII.  Evening  SchooU. 

Hie  Commissioners  grant  aid  toward  the  support  of  Evening  Schools,  where 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  such  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited  to 
mkry  and  books. 

Part  IU. 

L  CoNDmoifs  urox  which  Aid  is  granted  toward  Buildino  Scbool-housbs  ; 

TOWARD  PaTMBNT   OF  TlACHBRS'   SaLARIKS. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  TbACHBRS. — 

ScALB  or  Salaries  to   Teaciirrs,  Monitors,  &c. — General   Regulations 

RBSPBCTING   THE   TRAINING   OF  TeACUERS,  &C.,  &C. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  grant  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz. : — 

First — ^Toward  building  School -houses,  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and  fur- 
aitore.  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  also  grant  aid  toward  tho  payment  of 
Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  &e.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secondly — ^Toward  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established  by  lo- 
eil  parties,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  toward  the  erection 
id  the  buildings,  or  providing  furniture. 

2.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  books,  whenever  they  see 
fit 

II.  Building  {Vested  SchooU.) 

1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  toward  building  a  School-house,  the  Commission- 
en  are  to  be  satimed  that  a  necessity  exists  for  such  a  School,  that  an  eligible  site 
his  been  procured,  that  a  satisfact^^ry  lease  of  the  site  will  be  executed  to  the 
CommissioDers  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  and  that  the  applicant  parties  are 
prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which 
the  CommisBioners  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  fumi- 
tBre,  Ae. 

5.  If  the  proposed  site  be  for  a  School  in  a  rural  District,  and  be  within  three 
ilatate  miles  of  a  School -house,  toward  the  erection  of  which  the  CommisBioners 
htva  oootribnted  aid,  no  grant  can  be  made. 
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3.  Although  the  Coininissionen  do  not  abflolutely  refuse  aid  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  Sohool-houses  on  ground  connected  with  a  phice  of  worahip,  yet  they 
much  prefer  harin^  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it 
can  be  obtained  ;  they  therefore  require  that,  before  church,  chapel  or  meetine- 
house  ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  School -house,  strict  inquiry  be  maoe 
whether  another  convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  sta- 
ted to  them. 

4.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  for  such  term,  under  the  circumstances,  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  keep  in  repair  the  School-house  and  furniture, 
where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

6.  When  the  School  premises  have  been  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes 
of  National  PIducation,  it  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture, 
d?o.,  in  repair. 

7.  When  grants  are  voted  toward  the  building,  &c.,  of  a  School-house,  the 
conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  works  are  commenced. 

8.  No  grant  can  be  made  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  until  the  Clerk  of  Works  shall  have  reported 
on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site  ;  and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the  Board  shall 
have  given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a  satisfactory 
lease  can  be  executed. 

9.  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

10.  The  Commissioners  can  not,  in  any  case,  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  School-house,  (in- 
cluding furniture,  &c. ;)  and  they  invariably  require  that  the  remaining  one-third 
at  least,  shall  be  locally  provided  for. 

11.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
which  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

12.  The  Commissioners  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specification,  to 
which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

13.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  to  the  ornamenting  of  School -houses, 
but  merely  to  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessar}'  for  having  the  children  ac- 
commodated in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another  description 
be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  erecting  ren- 
denoes  for  the  Teachers. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  works  must  be  completed  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease,  (unless  by  special  permission,)  or  the  grants 
vrill  be  forfeited. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  advances  or  instalments  of  their  grants. 

17.  The  house,  furniture,  &c.,  must  be  completed,  and  the  School  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  scholars  before  the  grant  can  be  paid. 

18.  Previous  to  the  payment  of  tlie  grants,  a  certificate,  according  to  a  form 
furnished,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  the  School-house, 
furniture,  &e.,  have  been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  built  according  to  the  dimensions  and  directions  set  forth  in  the  plan  and 
specification.  This  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Contract- 
or. The  work  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Clerk  of  Works,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government  to  examine  it ;  and  if 
a  question  arise  as  to  the  expenditure  incurred,  the  accounts  must  be  submitted 
to  any  audit  which  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  grants  to  purchase  School-houses,  nor  to 
purchase,  alter,  or  furnish  other  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
School-houses. 

UI.  Aids  to  Schools  previously  established. 

(Such  Schools  come  under  the  class  of  "  Non-Vested  Schools.^^     See  Paet  L, 

Section  3,  p.  23.) 

1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  hmited  to  nlarj  aid 
books. 
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S.  The  CommissioneTB  do  not  contribute  toward  repairs,  fittings,  famiture  ;  or 
to  the  rent  of  the  School -house. 

3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  bo  satisfied  that  the  case 
b  dc«erving  of  assistance ;  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  be 
efficiently  and  permanently  supported  ;  that  some  local  provision  will  be  made  in 
aid  of  tho  Teacher's  salary,  in  addition  to  the  School  fees  ;  that  the  School-hoose 
is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a  sufhcient  quantity  of  suitable  furniture ; 
that  a  competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed  ;  that  the  School  is  in  operation  ; 
and  that  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of,  at  least,  thirty  children. 

4.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  grants  of 
*' salary  and  books/'  in  special  cases,  to  Schools  in  which  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance  of  pupib  is  beluw  thirty,  upon  tho  following  condition : — 

That  so  long  as  the  average  daily  attendance  continues  under  thirty,  the  sal- 
ary awarded  shall  not  exceed  that  cf  a  Probationary  Teacher ;  but  that 
whenever  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils,  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  can  be  shown  from  tho  records  of  the  School,  tho  Teacher 
will  then  bo  paid  the  amount  of  salary  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled, 
according  to  the  scale  of  classification. 

5.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require,  from 
the  Inspector  of  tho  District,  a  report  upon  all  the  circumstaucos  of  the  case. 

6.  To  entitle  a  School  to  a  continuance  of  aid,  the  house  and  furniture  must  bo 
kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions  *,  the  School  conducted  in 
all  respects  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  uf 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  it  must  appear  frum  the  records  of  the  School,  tliat  there 
is  a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

7.  In  mixed  Schools,  t.  e.,  schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are  tanglit 
in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  School  may  require ;  but  when  a  mixed  School  has  been  received  into 
connection,  by  th;  Comiui.ssionei-8,  under  a  male  or  a  female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  Teacher  of  a  dllTerent  box,  unless 
previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  sucli  chang<.\ 

8.  When  a  School  has  been  taken  into  connection,  as  a  School  for  males,  or  for 
females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a  male  to  a 
female  School,  or  vice  versa^  without  their  permission  having  been  previously  ob- 
tained. 

IV.  Workhouse    Schools  and  Schools  attached  to    Prisons.     (See   Part  II., 

Sections  10  and  11. 

V.  Classification  and  Sal4iries  of  Teachers^  Monitors^  ^c. 

1.  All  National  Teachers  are  cither  "Classed  Teachers  "  or  "  Probationers.'' 
The  former  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

The  class  in  which  each  Teacher  is  ranked  depends  u]x>n  his  or  her  qualifi- 
cations, as  determined  after  examination  by  tlie  Professors,  or  by  the  In- 
spectors. 

All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not 
been  classed,  arc  termed  probationers. 

There  are,  also,  j\iisistant  Teachers,  Teachers  of  needlework,  and  paid 
Monitors. 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  determined  upon  a  course  of  study  for  each  class, 
in  which  tho  Teachers  arc  to  bo  examined,  as  a  test  of  their  fitness  for  promo- 
tion. 

3.  Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District  In- 
spector, with  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  tho  course  of  study  al)ove  referred  to, 
in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class, 

4.  No  Teacher  will  be  admitted  to  examination  with  a  view  to  promotion,  on 
whose  School  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report  has  been  made  by  tho  District  In- 
spector within  the  previous  year. 

5.  Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satisfactory 
ftnswfring  in  the  course  prescribed  for  tho  class  to  which  they  aspire,  it  appears 
firom  tho  reports  of  tho  respective  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools  are  proper- 
ly organ IzeJ  and  well  conducted ;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been  made  to 
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keep  up  a  sufHcicDt  avcraii^R  attcn<1i'inoo ;  that  the  junior  classes  arc  cnrefolly 
taught,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes,  besides  be> 
ing  proficients  in  the  ordinary  brauehes  of  reading,  B(>olling  and  writing,  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in,  at  least,  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  In  female  Schools  it  will  be  further  requisite  that  instruction  in 
plain  needlework,  including  sowing,  knitting,  and  cutting  out,  be  given  to  all  girls 
oapablu  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  due  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

6.  It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  that  the  School  ac- 
oounts  have  been  regularly  and  correetly  kept ;  that  the  School  premis<»8  Jia^e 
been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order,  and  that  cleanliness  in  person  and  hab- 
its has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  theiri. 

7.  The  Head  and  District  I nspeetors  are  authorized  to  recommend  that  such 
Teachers  be  removetl.  finetl  or  lowered  in  their  olassitication,  as  may  have  c-on- 
ducti^d  themselves  improperly,  or  in  whoso  Schools  the  attendance  lias  considera- 
bly decreased,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause,  may  seem  to  these  oflicers  to  merit 
such  punishment. 

8.  All  Teachers,  who  have  not  been  classed,  will  ha  paid  as  probationers,  unUl 
they  be  classed  at  the  first  general  or  s[K'ciaI  examination,  to  which  they  shall 
have  been  summoned.  Those  who  then  obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  from 
the  commencement  of  their  service  under  the  Board,  according  to  the  i-ate  of  sal- 
ary attached  to  their  class.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  any  teachers  who,  when 
sommoned,  shall  fail,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  for  exami- 
iiation. 

9.  All  Teachers,  not  previously  classed,  who  shall  bo  summoned  to  a  course  of 
training,  are  to  undeiTro  a  preliminary  examination  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin ; 
and  if  then  chussed,  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  suck  clMsificaiion^  from  the  date 
of  appointment  to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  course  of  training  ;  and  thoy 
will  recM.'ive  the  bene  fit  of  any  promotion  obtained  at  their  second  classification  at 
the  tcTmination  of  the  oourse,  from  the  latter  date. 

10.  AH  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their  first  examination,  and 
who  may  be  retained  on  trial,  will  receive  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which  they 
may  be  promou^d  at  any  subsequent  examination,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
quarter  in  which  their  classification  shall  be  determined. 

11.  Teachers  who,  after  their  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial  as 
probationers,  if  not  rccommende<l  for  promotion  by  the  Head,  or  District  Inspec- 
tors, at  the  next  ensuing  examination,  or  by  the  Professors,  after  trainin^^,  can  not 
be  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Board  ;  but  their  salaries  will  be  paid  for  one 
month  subsequent  to  the  date  of  dismissal. 

12.  All  Teachers  newly  appointed  to  National  Schools,  who,  after  examination 
by  the  Inspectors,  may  be  found  wholly  unqualified,  must  be  removed  from  the 
School ;  but  salary  will  be  paid,  at  the  rate  of  a  probationer,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
order  for  removal. 

13.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a  National  School  for  any  cause, 
bo  appointed  to  another  National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  ihem- 
■elves  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be  sanctioned,  or  any 
salary  paid  to  such  a  Teacher. 

14.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  a  considerable  period  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Board,  shall  again  enter  it,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
determine,  in  each  case,  whether  such  Teacher  shall  retain  the  class  he  was  in, 
previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board. 

15.  The  Pupil  Teachers  of  District  Model  Schools,  on  taking  charge  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  after  the  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  shall  rank  as 
third  class  Teachers,  (provided  they  be  deemed  qualified  for  that  class  by  the 
Head  Inspector,)  until  they  shall  have  been  cl.ussed  at  the  first  general  or  special 
examination  held  after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  in  which  their  Scht)ol« 
are  situated,  when  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  classification,  from  the  date 
of  such  examinaton. 

16.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a  lower  division  of  any  clasn, 
before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher  division ;  and  they  must  remain 
two  years  in  tlie  saino  class  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class.  These 
oonditloDB,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attainments  may  be 
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•dvancctl  firom  any  division  of  ono  clan  to  any  division  of  another  after  iheir  first 
claaBiBcation,  (except  untrained  Teachers  who  can  not  be  placed  in  tho  first  class,) 
without  being  required  to  pass  through  tho  intermodiiite  divisions :  such  promo- 
tion to  date  from  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  tho  examiuatiuns  are 
held. 

17.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be  promoUi'd  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Professora  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
training. 

18.  No  Teachers  can  be  raised  to  any  division  of  the  first  class,  unless  they  shall 
have  been  trained  at  tho  Normal  School  of  the  Commissioners,  and  recom- 
mended fur  promotion  by  the  Professors. 

19.  Trained  Teachers,  except  at  their  own  request,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  District  Inspector,  will  not  be  required  to  attend  ouy  examination  that  may  be 
held  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  classification  by  the 
Phifessors  at  tho  expiration  of  the  course  of  training. 

20.  National  Teachers,  forty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  have  served 
onder  the  l^rd  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  Teachers  who  have 
attained  fifty  years  of  age,  and  served  not  less  than  ten  years,  will  not  be  required 
to  attend  any  examination,  provided  they  have  been  already  examined  and  classed 
by  the  Proffssnrs,  or  by  the  Inspectors. 

21.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves,  without  satisfactory  reason 
angned,  from  the  examinations  of  previous  years,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
riioold  they  not  present  themselves  when  a^in  summoned. 

22.  All  Teachers,  also,  who  may  be  tpeeially  summoned,  and  who  shall  be  ab> 
sent  without  a  sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

VI.  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Teachers^  Monitortj  ^e. 

1.  Ordinary  National  Sehoolt. 

1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations : — 

Males  Females. 
C  1st  DiTisioD,                           X46  £X 

Fine  Class  Teachers,  .  .  ^2d       **  38  30 

(3d       *«  32  24 

BiCODd  Class     -       .  .  )»;  »'!!■*»"«  gj  g 

Third  Class        "  .       .  )^™\1*^°"»  5»  IJ 

Probationarj  Tracberp,          ....                     .14  12 
Anivtaot  Trachcrv,  if  qualified  as  Probationers 

^onlv, ,14  12 

Do.  if  qualified  for  anj  Division  of  a  Class,          ...        17  16 

MiatresMS  to  teach  Needlework,            .......  8 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  further  income  be  scoured  to  the  Teacher, 
either  by  local  subscription  or  School-fees,  to  such  amount  in  each  ca!«e  as  they 
may  direct ;  and  the  Commissioners  also  require  that  tho  payments  made  by  the 
children  shall  not  bo  ditninished  in  consequence  of  any  increase  of  salary  which 
may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  exclusive  control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Board,  receive  such  amount  of  salary  as  the  Commissioners  deem  sufficient,  ao- 
oording  to  the  circumstinces  of  each  case. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Patrons. 

Blasters  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Patrons,  who  arc  compe- 
tent to  conduct  both  the  Dtcrary  and  Agricultural  departments,  receive  £10  per 
annom,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  class  in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  but  if 
their  income  from  the  Board,  with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  an- 
BOffl,  the  difTerence  will  be  granted  to  them,  so  that,  in  all  cases,  such  Teachers 
■hall  have  aecared  to  them  for  their  combined  services  a  salary  of  £30  a  year  at 
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4.  Ordinary  Agricultural  SehooU. 

Moitcn  of  Ordinary  Agricoltural  Schools  receive  £5  per  annum  in  addition  to 
the  salary  of  their  class,  provided  they  ore  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Lite- 
rary and  Agricultural  dvpartincnts,  aud  tliat  the  Commiasionera  shall  have  pre- 
▼iooily  approved  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 

5.  Asiistant  Teachers, 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a  salar}'  to  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  any 
Sohool  in  which  there  is  not  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  seventy-five 
pupils  for  three  months  previous  to  the  date  of  application  ;  and  in  Schools  whose 
average  attendance  does  not  riso  considerably  above  this,  and  which  are  already 
provided  with  paid  Monitors,  Assistants  con  not  be  recognized  by  the  Board. 

2.  AsEiistant  Teachers  will  not  be  sanctioned  whose  qualifications  are  not  at 
least  equal  to  those  required  of  probationers,  or  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of 

6.  WorkmistreBsew. 

1.  The  Commipsioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  workmistresscs,  unless  there  be 
a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  ;  and  the  Commissioners  i-equire 
that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  bo  devoted  to  instruction  in  this  branch. 

2.  If  any  workmistrcss  whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners, be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordiuary  school-hours  in 
giving  literary  instruction  to  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  for  the  District  In- 
spect(»r,  if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  reconmiend  that  she  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  salary  awarded  to  ''  Probationers :  "  any  increase  of  salary  granted  under  this 
regulation  is  not  to  have  a  retnwpective  effect. 

3.  In  ScIuK)ls  attended  by  female  children  only,  under  the  care  of  a  female  Teacher, 
such  Teaelior,  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary  department,  but 
also  to  give  instruction  in  needlework  :  but  if  the  average  diuly  attendance  of  girls 
ezciH.'d  fifty,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  application  may  be  made  for  a  grant  of 
salary  to  a  workmistross  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  department,  uhich,  how- 
ever, muKt  he  superintended  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  will  be  held  respona- 
ble  for  its  efiieient  management. 

7.  Industrial  Schools. 

In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  tiic  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  inttruotion  is  reff- 
ulated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engagL-d  in  it,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part  II.,  Sec.  8. 

8.  Convent  Scfiools. 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  b  paid  according  to  a  percentage  on 
the  average  daily  ottcndance : — 

For   60  averace  daily  attendauce,  jClO 
"100  •'  20> 

^    900  '*  40  >  Increase  per  cent.  £20  per  annum. 

»    30U  **  60S 

«    400  "  77) 

a    BOO  u  94  C  "  JEI7  " 

•*  600  **  iin 

Above  600  •«  "  "  X15 

2.  AVherc  the  average  daily  attendance  amounts  to  thirty  above  the  100,  sda- 
ry  for  fifly  will  bo  allowed  ;  and  when  it  exceeds  fifty  and  docs  not  amount  to 
seventy-five  above  the  100,  salary  for  three-fourths  of  100  will  bo  allowed  ;  and 
when  it  exceeds  seventy-five,  salary  for  100  will  be  allowed. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  average  attendance  does  not  amount  to  100,  salary  to  be 
paid  thus : — 

For  thirty  children,  and  not  exceeding  fifty,  £10  per  annum. 
When  the  atu^ndancc  exceeds  fifty  and  does  not  amount  to  seventy-fiTe,  £15 
per  annum  will  be  paid. 

When  it  exceeds  seventy-five,  to  be  paid  at  £20. 

4.  The  Commissioners  pay  salary  according  to  the  average  number  of  children 
in  daily  attendance  at  each  Convent  School,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
xeoms  into  which  they  may  bo  distributed. 
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5.  As  the  amoant  of  salary  will  in  all  oases  depend  upon  the  ayerage  daily  ai- 
tendanoe  of  papils,  as  shown  by  the  quarterly  returns,  Managers  are  to  be  pra- 
pared  for  angmentation  or  diminution  accordingly. 

9.  Paid  Monitort. 

SALARIES. 

For  the  Fint  Year,  jE4 

For  the  Srcond  Year,  .          £6 

For  the  Third  Year,  .                      JS7 

For  the  Fourth  Year,  £S 

1.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  m  the  National 
Schools  of  each  district,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  District  Inspectors. 

2.  No  Manager  of  a  National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  the  servioes  of  a 
Pud  Monitor,  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  Paid  Monitor  can  not  bo  held  for  a  longer  period  than 
loua  TKARS,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  salary  will  be  discontinued. 

4.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  should  any 
other  circumstance,  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

5.  The  Ckimmiraioners  select  the  Schools  (on  the  rcoommcndation  of  the  In- 
spectors,) in  which  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  bo  employed. 

6.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  whetlier  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  four  yean, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
school. 

7.  The  School  for  which  a  Paid  Monitor  is  recommended  by  the  Inspector, 
riiould  exhibit  a  tob'rable  degree  of  efHcicncy,  should  have  a  suffiuient  average 
attendance  to  require  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  the  Teacher  should  be  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  a  prescribed  course. 

8.  The  Prolamine  of  tbe  course  of  study  for  Paid  Monitors  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  District  Inspector. 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  the  four  years  of  their  course  in  a  satis- 
factory mauucr,  arc  eligible,  on  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  as  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  Assistant  Teachers,  or  of  Pupil-Teachers  in  District  Model 
Schools. 

10.  Scale  of  Oratuitie»  to  Literary  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,)  award  gratuities  to  a  certain  number,  (forty  males  and 
forty  females,)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  Connection  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  bo  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

2.  The  gratuities  arc  divided  into  two  classes: — 

For  Male     ^  First  Class,  .  Twenfj  at  the  rate  of  £6  a  jear  each 

Teachers,  f  Second  Class,  .  Tweoty       **  X4  ** 

For  Female  \  First  Claw,  .  Tweuiy       **  JE6  •* 

Teac tiers.  ( Second  Clai&s,  .  Twenty       "  £3  <* 

3.  The  payment  will  be  mode  half  yearly,  with  the  usual  issue  of  salary  to  Teach- 
ers of  National  Schoob,  after  the  Slst  March,  and  30th  September  in  each  ye«r. 

4.  It  is  to  be  undcratood  tlmt  such  gratuities  arc  given  in  addition  to  the  lala- 
ries  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act. 

6.  No  Tenchcr  is  precluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or  more  years  fai 
sacoession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  Inspector  as  deserving  of  it ;  but  a 
Teacher  having  reoc-ived  a  gratuity  for  one  half-year,  is  not  thereby  entitlsd  to 
the  payment  of  it  for  the  succeeding  half-year. 

6.  6  the  I»cal  Guardians  know  any  just  cause  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
fnm  the  Teacher,  they  should  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate  to 
tbe  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

11.  Gratuities  to  Agricultural  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 
The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  Agricultural  Teaohen  of  Work- 
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home  Schools,  not  exceeding  £15  to  each,  on   conditions  stated  In  Part  II, 
Section  6. 

12.  Scale  of  Premiums  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  National  Schools^ 
Vested  and  Non-Vested^  who  are  most  distinguished  by  the  Order,  Neat- 
ness^ and  Cleanliness  observable  in  themselveSj  their  pupils^  and  in  the 
School- houses. 

1.  The  sum  of  £22  lOs.  will  ho  allocated  to  each  of  the  School  Districts,  and 
divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 

One  of  X4  .  £4 

TwoofiS       .  .  .       .       X6 

Five  of  XI  lOs.  .  £7    lOf. 

Fiveofjei        .  .  .       .       £5 

2.  Hiese  Premiums  are  awarded  annually  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  tlie  year. 

3.  No  Teaclier  is  eligible  fur  this  Premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  suc- 
oeHion. 

4.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the  Class  in  which 
the  Teachers  may  be  placed  ;  but  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive  such 
Premiums  against  whom  there  is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools 
are  not  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

5.  If  tho  Patron  or  Manager  of  a  National  School  knows  any  just  cause 
for  withholding  the  Premium  from  tho  Teacher,  he  should  return  the  receipt 
unsigned,  and  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

VII.  Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  for 
training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  Schools. 

2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Es- 
tablishment, must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  an  oBioiating 
clergj'man  of  the  communion  to  which  they  belong ;  also,  a  certificate  from  a 
member  of  tho  Medical  Profession  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from 
any  cutineous  diseas<; ;  and  must  pass  through  an  examination  in  the  books 
published  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  estab- 
lishments provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  They  receive  reli- 
gious instruction  from  their  respective  pastors,  who  attend  at  the  Normal  Es- 
tablishment at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  Sundays  they 
are  rc<]uired  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and  a  vigilant  super- 
intendence is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  Teachers  un- 
dergo a  final  examination  at  Uie  close  of  the  course,  and  they  then  receive  a  cer- 
tificate according  to  tlieir  deserts.  Tlie  Teachers  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  their  being  summoned,  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognized  Teacher,  a  temporary  Teacher  must 
be  provided  to  take  charge  of  tho  School,  who  is  to  be  paid  a  portion  of  the 
salary  falling  due  to  the  recognized  Teacher  during  his  or  her  attendance  at  the 
Normal  Establishment. 

4.  Should  any  Teachers  present  themselves  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  or  af- 
fected with  any  cutaneous  disease,  they  will  be  required  to  return  home  at  their 
own  expense.  No  Teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not  had  the  Small  Pock,  or 
been  vaccinated. 

5.  The  Teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Institution  are  divided  into  three  class- 
es, namely : — 

First — ^The  General  or  Ordinary  Class,  composed  of  Teachers,  (males  or  fe- 
males,) of  National  Schools  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  District  or  Head 
Inspectors  as  eligible  candidates  for  training. 

Second — ^Tho  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class,  composed  chiefly  of  Teachers, 
(males  or  females,)  who  have  been  selected  from  the  (Ordinary  or  General  Class, 
for  additional  training. 

Third — ^The  candidate  or  Extern  Class  is  composed  of  a  limited  nnmber  of 
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revpectablo  and  well^infonncd  young  persons,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselfes  to 
act  as  Teachers.  The  oandidiites  admitted  to  this  class  are  permitted  to  attend, 
without  any  charge,  the  Model  Schools  and  the  lectures  of  the  Professors,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  course  they  are  examined  and  classed  as  Teuchers  according  to 
their  merits  and  qualifications.  Permission  is  also  given  to  Teachers  of  Schools 
sot  connected  with  the  Board  to  attend  tho  Model  Schools  as  auditors  or  vintors^ 
for  any  period  that  may  suit  their  own  convenience. 

VIII.  Books, 

1.  The  Commiasioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School,  a  first  stock  of 
School-books,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  children,  which  »  renewed  at 
the  end  of  every  three  years.  These  books  are  to  be  kept  as  a  School  t>tock,  for 
which  the  master  or  mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to 
be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School.  Tho  Commissioners  aluo  supply  books  from 
time  to  time  for  the  general  use  of  the  children,  and  also  School  requisites,  such 
aa  paper,  slates,  quills,  <S:c.,  at  reduced  rates. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a  free  stock 
foflSciently  large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  School.  Any  additional  books  and 
maps,  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requisites,  must  be  purchased  at  re- 
duced rates. 

3.  The  value  of  the  grant  of  free  stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  pupils  as  ascertained  from  tho  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The  Man- 
agers of  Schools  have  tho  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  free  stock  from  the 
whole  list  of  books  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  and  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
such  of  them  as  they  most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object,  ex- 
cept in  the  cose  of  &  first  free  stocky  when  the  Commissioners  require  that  a  map 
of  the  world,  and  a  set  each  of  spelling  and  arithmetical  tablets  shall  be  pro- 
cured. 

4.  When  books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  at  the  reduced  price, 
are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a  National  School,  at  is  directed  that  in  no  case 
•hall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices  ;  and  the  District  Inspeotora  have  in- 
structions to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

5.  Books  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  : — 

First  Book  of  Lessons  ;  Second  Book  of  Lessons ;  Requel  to  Second  Book,  No.  1 ;  Sequel 
to  the  8econd  Book,  No.  2 ;  Third  Book  of  Lessons ;  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons ;  Siipplement 
to  the  Fourth  Book;  Fifth  Book,  (Boys'.)  Readinft  Book  for  Girls'  School;  Bioirraphical 
Sketches  of  British  Poets ;  Selections  nrom  tlie  British  Poeti,  Vol.  I ;  Selections  frum  tho 
Brtrish  Poets,  Vol.  2;  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading:  English  Grammar;  Kay  to  Eng- 
lish Grammar;  First  Book  of  Arithmetic  ;  Key  to  First  Book  of  Arithmetic;  Arithmetic  m 
Theory  and  Practice ;  fFor  Key  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  see  *^  Books  Sanction- 
ed;">  Kook-keepinc ;  Key  to  Book-keeping;  Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge:  Com* 

C indium  of  Geographical  Knowledge;  Elements  of  Geometry;  Mensuration;  Appendix  to 
ensuration;  Scripture  Lessons.  (Old  Test.,)No.  1;  Scripture  LesKons,  (Old  Test.,)  No.  2; 
Scripture  Lessons.  (New  Test.,)  No.  1 ;  Scripture  Lessons.  (New  Test.,  No.  2;  Sacred  Poe* 
try  ;  Agricultural  Class  Book ;  Farm  Account  Book ;  Directions  for  Needlework ;  DireC" 
Uoos  for  Needlework,  with  specimens. 

6.  Books  not  published,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  £da- 
eation : — 

Prof.  M'Gauley's  Natural  Philosophy  :  Prof.  M'Gauley's  Kejr  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and 
Practice;  Prof  Sullivan's  English  Dictionary ;  Prof  Sullivan's  Spelling  Book  Superncded ; 
Prof  Sullivan's  English  Grammar;  Prof.  Sullivan's  Introduction  to  Geography  and  History; 
Prof  Siillivan's  Geography  Generalized ;  Prof  Sullivan's  Literary  Class  Book :  Fleming's 
Atlas  of  Outline  Maps,  colored  ;  Dower's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  colored ;  Kirkwood's  Atlas,  12 
Maps,  colored  ;  Dawe's  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction;  Dr.  Hodges' Agricultural  Chemistry: 
Easy  Le&fons  on  Reasoning  ;  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters ;  Young's  Infant  School 
Manual ;  Household  Work  for  Female  Servants ;  Patterson's  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  I ; 
Patteriion's  First  Steps  to  ZoUlogv,  Part  II ;  Patterson's  ZoOIosy  for  Schools,  Part  I ;  Patter- 
son's ZoUlog^  for  Schools,  Part  ll ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  Dr.  Thomson's 
Key  to  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  I ;  Dr.  Thomson's 
Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  II :  Dr.  Thomson's  Introduction  to  Algebra :  Arithmetical  Table 
Book :  Huliah'a  Manual. 

7.  Tub  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essbntiallt  alter  ant 
book  that  has  been,   or  shall  be   herbapter,    unanimously   fublisued  or 

•AHCTIONED    by    THEM,   WITHOUT    A     PRBVIOUa    COMMUNICATION  WITH    THE   LoRO 
(jKUTENANT. 

8.  All  applications  for  booka  and  requlaitca  at  reduced  pricea  must  be  addreMed 
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to  the  SeoretarioB,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  money  order  for  tbe  amount,  in  tgrat 
of  Maurice  Cross,  or  James  Kelley,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand. 

9.  Checks  or  money  orders  drawn  on  country  Banks  can  not  be  received  in 
payment  for  books. 

10.  When  a  Post  office  order  or  letter  of  credit  is  transmitted,  and  tbe  amount 
it  under  ten  Rhillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  roust  be  paid  by  the  person  ap- 
plying for  the  same  :  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  ten  sliillings,  the  cost  of  the  remit- 
tance will  be  allowed,  and  requisites  given  for  iho  full  amount  paid. 

11.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  application  for  books  and  re- 
quisites without  ftrst  ascertaining  that  they  arc  actually  wanted  for  the  school,  on 
behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue  quantity  of  books  or 
■tationery  has  been  ordered  for  a  National  School. 

12.  All  applications  for  books  and  requisites,  at  reduced  prices,  are  to  be  pre- 
pttd  by  the  Managers,  or  the  amount  of  postage  will  be  deducted  from  the  grant 

13.  When  there  are  separate  roll  numbers  for  male  and  female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  books,  &c.,  are  re- 
quired ;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

14.  Parcels  of  books  &c.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to 
the  depot  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  for  which  the  books  arc  required,  is 
utoated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what  day  they  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  *,  or  to  the  depot  of  any  other  district  if  more  convenient ;  bat 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Inspector,  not  knowing  the  Managers  of  any  schoola  out 
of  his  district,  can  not  ^vo  notice. 

15.  Or  the  parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  any  place  nearest  to  the  Manager's  res- 
idence to  which  there  is  a  mode  of  conveyance.  In  this  case  the  Manager  must 
point  out  the  precise  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  the  parcel  is  to  be  tranamit- 
ted,  and  he  must  also  defray  the  cost  of  carriage. 

16.  When  parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  depot  of  a  district,  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  parcel  to  the  Manager's  residence  or  to  the  school. 

17.  The  Manager  is  required  to  send  to  the  depot  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Inspector  for  delivery  of  parcels,  a  Messenger  who  must  present  the  order  on  the 
Inspector,  with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished ;  and  which  order  the  In- 
■peotors  arc  required  to  transmit  to  this  office  as  a  proof  of  tbe  delivery  of  the 
parcels. 

18.  If  a  parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a  carrier,  he  must  oaU  at  the  office  in  Dublin, 
not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the  Manager's  directions  shall  have  been  reoeived, 
and  roust  produce  the  Manager's  order  to  the  storekeeper  here,  for  its  delivery, 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  books  or  requisites  to  the  public,  or  to 
tohoob  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

IX.  MUeellaneouM. 

1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  of  Nation- 
al Education,  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the  Sec- 
retaries the  nature  of  the  aid  required,  be  furnished  with  the  forms  upon  whidki 
their  application  must  be  laid  before  the  CommissionerB. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  not  to  understand  that  the  Commisuoners  are 
bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  regnlationa,  in 
every  case ;  nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them,  in  the  6rst  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless  the  application  shall 
have  been  favorably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants,  there- 
fore, should  not  incur  any  expense  toward  the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the 
Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shaU  have  been 
oommonicated  to  them. 

4.  All  communications  in  reference  to  National  Schbols  should  be  signed  and 
made  by  the  Patron  or  Manager.  The  Commiasioneni  do  not  oorremmid  wMi 
Teachers  of  National  Schools. 

5.  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  **  anooymona  «««»w.«wIa«*;/««  « 
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Dlreetor  of  the  Perkiu  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boitoii. 


Laura  Bridoman  was  bom  December  29, 1829,  in  the  town  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Her  parents  were  of  the  average  height,  and  though  slenderly 
bailt  were  of  sound  health  and  good  habits.  The  Others'  tempera- 
ment inclined  to  the  nervous,  but  he  had  a  small  brain ;  while  the 
mother  had  a  very  marked  development  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
an  active  brain,  though  not  a  large  one. 

They  were  persons  of  good  moral  character,  and  had  received  about 
as  much  culture  as  is  common  in  the  rural  cUstricts  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  child  inherited  most  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
mother,  with  a  dash  of  what,  from  want  of  a  better  name,  is 
called  the  scrofulous  temperament  This  temperament  makes  one 
very  liable  to  certain  diseases,  but  it  gives  great  delicacy  of  fibre, 
and  consequent  sensibility.  Laura  had  a  physical  organization  like 
that  of  a  delicate  plant ;  very  liable  to  derangement,  because  very 
sensitive ;  also,  very  difficult  as  an  organization  to  bring  to  maturity, 
bat  promising  great  capacity  and  beauty. 

During  infancy  she  was  puny  and  rickety.  She  was  subject  to 
disturbances  of  the  ner>'ous  system,  the  outward  symptoms  of  which 
some  persons  call '  fits,'  and  think  they  explain  the  whole  matter  by  that 
name.  These  disturbances,  or  fits,  usually  cause  permanent  injury  to 
the  brain,  which  shows  itself  in  feebleness  of  certain  mental  faool- 
ties,  in  imbecility,  or  total  idiocy.  They  should  always  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  symptoms  of  grave  character,  and  liable  to 
affect  the  whole  future  bodily  and  mental  character,  even  when  the 
apparent  proximate  cause  is  "  teething,**  or  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

In  Laura's  case  these  fits  recurred,  at  various  intervals,  until  she 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  During  that  period,  therefore,  she 
lost  the  healthy  growth  and  development  which  should  have  been 
gmng  on.  Such  loss  is  probably  always  irreparable.  For  each  period, 
Cbt  each  moment  even,  from  the  first  quickening  to  full  maturity  of 
the  general  organism,  there  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  development  in 
mh  organ,  neoeesaiy  to  its  final  perfection,  and  which  can  nc^  fgii  on^ 
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equally  well  at  any  other  period,  whether  earlier  or  later.  But, 
besides  this  negative  loss,  there  must  probably  always  be  absolute  and 
permanent  mischief,  from  such  long  continued  morbid  action,  in  an 
organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain. 

At  about  twenty  months  old,  she  became  apparently  well,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  four  months.  During  this  period  all  her  senses  seemed 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition ;  and  she  showed  more  intelligence  than 
one  would  expect,  in  view  of  her  previous  condition. 

She  sickened  again  at  two  years  old.  The  scarlet  fever  ravaged  her 
system  with  great  fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing,* blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole  system  so 
completely  that  recovery  seemed  impossible.  She  was  kept  in  bed, 
in  a  darkened  room,  for  about  five  months,  and  was  ill  and  feeble  for 
two  years. 

The  storm  of  disease  gradually  abated,  however,  and  the  wreck  at 
last  floated  peacefully  upon  the  stream  of  life.  But,  what  a  wreck! 
Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and,  moreover,  without  that  distinct  consciousness 
of  individual  existence  which  is  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
senses.  I  say  "  distinct  consciousness,'*  in  comparison  with  tliat  of 
ordinary  persons ;  for,  of  coui-se,  the  general  sense  of  touch,  the 
capacity  of  muscular  contraction,  the  feelings  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
the  like,  arc  parts  of  the  consciousness  of  existence. 

A  most  interesting  psychological  question  is,  how  much  exercise 
did  she  have  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  organs  of  those  faculties  remained  intact ;  and 
how  far  did  such  exercise  facilitate  her  subsequent  mental 
development. 

We  should  consider  that  during  most  of  her  early  infancy  the 
system  was  frequently  disturbed  by  disease  ;  that  there  were  only  a 
few  months  during  which  the  senses  could  have  been  in  healthy 
action  ;  and  that  this  period  was  followed  by  painful  and  severe  disorders 
during  two  years.  These  disorders  must  have  convulsed  the  system, 
and  perhaps  weakened  if  not  effaced  the  impressions  received  through 
the  senses,  so  that  probably  very  little  if  any  permanent  impression 
was  made  ;  and  when  the  child  finally  was  restored  to  health  of  body, 
she  was  as  one  born  deaf,  blind,  and  without  smell.  She  certainly 
was  in  this  condition  for  all  practical  educational  purposes.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
arbitrary  language,  and  was  able  to  take  such  cognizance  of  her  own  men- 
tal condition,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely  about  it,  she  said  she  had  no 
recollections  of  sight  or  sound.     She  is  probably  right  about  this.     No 

*  This  was  literally  the  ease.    The  eje-balls  and  contents  of  Uie  ears  were  discharred  by 
•Qpparation. 
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exAinination  has  yet  shown  that  the  impressioDs  mado  upon  her 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  awakened  in  her  mind  perceptions  that 
were  persistent  enough  to  modify  permanently  her  conscious  cxistenco. 

Such  examination,  if  skillfully  made,  and  aided  by  her  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  might  at  first 
appear.  Its  value  as  a  test  will  be  seen,  if  we  consider  liow  important 
a  part  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is  played  by  language, 
and  particularly  by  speech. 

Language,  whether  in  the  earlier  form  of  visible  signs,  or  the  later 
one  of  audible  sounds,  or  speech,  is  the  natural  result  of  man's  per- 
ceptions and  sensations.  lie  creates  it  in  order  to  manifest  outwardly 
what  he  feels  and  thinks ;  and  the  point  is  this, — that  his  language 
may  express  less,  but  can  not  express  more  than  he  has  felt  or  thought 
All  languages  indeed  are  imperfect;  and,  even  if  they  were  to  be  bo 
&r  perfected  to-day  as  to  express  all  the  fine  modifications  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man  is  now  capable,  they  would  bo  imperfect 
when  his  mental  and  moral  capacities  become  more  fully  developed. 
The  English  language  is  not  the  most  subtle  ever  invented,  yet,  hav- 
ing been  built  up  gradually  by  beings  with  five  senses,  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  expressions  which  are  just  as  incomprehensible  to  beings 
with  only  four  senses,  as  a  multitude  of  expressions  in  a  language 
built  up  by  persons  with  six  senses  would  be  to  us  who  have  only  five. 

If  a  man,  blind  from  birth,  should  pretend  that  heliad  possessed  sight 
during  his  early  years,  he  might  be  detected  by  skillful  examination 
of  his  use  of  language.  He  might  have  learned  as  many  tongues  and 
dialects  as  a  Burritt  or  a  Mczzofanti,  and  might  know  them  better  than 
those  polyglots,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  force  of  many  forms  of  expression  in  his  mother  tongue,  which 
are  familiar  as  household  words,  and  as  easily  comprehended  by  all 
who  possess  the  sense  which  he  lacks.  What  to  him  can  be  the 
word-names  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  colors,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  countless  modifications,  as  in  the  autumn  foliage,  or  the  borealis, 
where  they  appear  and  vanish  as  quickly  as  the  emotions  they  excite 
in  us  ?  How  much  less  could  he  understand  that  large  class  of  ex- 
pressions, partly  metaphorical,  founded  upon  visible  appearances ;  for 
instance,  *'  the  blushing  morn."  Should  he  seek  the  meaning  in  his 
own  emotions,  he  would  be  wider  of  the  mark  than  he  might  be  by  a 
random  guess;  for  all  he  knows  of  the  pliysical  phenomena  of  a 
"blosh  is  the  tingling  glow  of  blood  in  the  cheeks,  and  **  bloody 
mom  ^  would  be  quite  as  appropriate  to  him  as  "  blushing  mom." 

These  considerations  will  show  that  there  are  means  of  obtaining 

evidence,  at  least  of  a  nefi^ative  kind,  upon  the  question  how  far  the 
Ho.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 26. 
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cxerciso  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  during  a  few  months 
of  infancy,  modified  the  psychological  plienomena  afterward  exhibited 
in  Laura  Bridgman^s  case.  A  metaphysical  hair-sphtter  may  say  that, 
because  she  once  saw  and  heard,  she  is  useless  as  an  instance  of  what 
would  be  the  mental  and  moral  conditi6n  of  a  person  who  had  never 
done  so ;  and  ho  w^ould  so  object,  if  she  had  used  these  senses  only  a 
few  moments,  instead  of  a  few  months.  But  most  people  will  proba- 
bly think  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  exercise  which  she  had  in 
the  use  of  these  senses  was  too  small  to  have  any  practical  and  per- 
manent effect  upon  her.  All  will  admit,  I  think,  that  it  must  have 
been  so  with  regard  to  what  is  most  important,  to  wit,  the  effect  of 
•enaation  upon  the  development  of  her  moral  nature. 

Such  considerations  show,  moreover,  that  the  lack  of  one  sense,  as 
of  sight,  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  person  to  attain  complete 
knowledge  of  an  extensive  and  subtle  language  hke  the  English  ;  that 
lack  of  hearing  is  a  still  greater  obstacle,  removing  the  sufferer  still 
further  from  human  society  ;  and  that  the  lack  of  both  constitutes  a  gulf 
90  wid^  that,  unless  bridged  over,  he  must  1x5  an  idiot  at  least,  in  the  sense 
wliich  tli(i  old  Greeks  attached  to  the  word,  /^/wi-yij, — an  utterly  isolated 
lioinij.  It  was  then  not  without  reason  that  Blackstono  laid  it  down 
us  a  rule,  that  "  a  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  have  any  glimmering  of 
rtjason,  go  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  matters.  But, 
a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law 
as  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot ;  ho  being  supposed  incapable  of 
any  understanding,  Jis  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnish  the 
human  mind  with  ideas.^' 

It  was  not  until  she  was  full  four  years  old  that  her  health  was  so 
far  established  that  the  physican  could  be  dismissed.  But  tlie  nuree, 
<x)uld  she  ever  bo '  dismissed  ?  Could  a  child  totally  blind,  utterly 
deaf,  completely  dumb,  and  without  any  faculty  of  smell, — could 
such  a  child,  with  only  the  general  sense  of  feeling,  be  left  alone 
a  moment  ?  And  how  could  she  set  about  that  apprenticeship 
which  all  must  serve  before  they  become  masters  of  their  own  limbs  ? 
These  questions  she  soon  solved  by  learning  the  geography  of  her 
chamber,  then  feeling  her  way  about  the  house,  and  exploring  all  the 
recesses  thereof. 

Near  by,  there  lived  an  odd,  unyoked  mortal,  the  "old  bachelor;'' 
a  genuine  type  of  a  class,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  neighborhood.  He  lived  by  himself,  but  occasionally  went 
round  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  farmers,  partly  to  help  them,  partly  to 
Uim  an  honest  penny  for  himself.  Ho  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man ; 
Irat  his  lonely  self-reliance,  and  his  entire  independence  of  thought 
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and  action,  made  him  to  bo  regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosopher,  y^itb  a 
crack  in  his  skull.  lie  was  rough  in  look,  and  rude  in  manner ;  but. 
litUc  Laura  found  under  Uie  coarse  bark  a  kind  and  warm  heart, 
which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and  from  which  there  flowed  toward 
her,  as  long  as  it  beat,  a  stream  of  love  and  kindness. 

He  became  intere.sted  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child ;  and,  an 
soon  as  she  could  walk  out,  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and 
woods.  They  rambled  about,  hand  in  hand,  and  ho  contrived  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  her  for  hours  together,  without  wearying  her.  Tlie 
bare  presence  of  one  whose  love  she  could  feel  by  his  gentle  atten- 
tions, would  have  been  enough  to  make  the  child  happy ;  but,  beside 
this,  the  simple  man  contrived  to  teach  her  much  in  various  ways. 
She  tells  now,  how  he  taught  her  the  difference  between  land  and  wa- 
ter, by  leading  her  to  the  brook-side,  and  making  her  put  her  hand  irt 
the  running  stream.  She  loved  also  to  pick  up  stones,  and  throw 
them  in,  amazed  and  pleased  by  feeling  the  returning  splash  of  water. 
The  good  man  did  not  sec  how  soon  she  would  exhaust  his  resources. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  having  some  regu- 
lar system  of  signs,  by  which  communication  could  bo  established 
with  her  mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge  supplied ;  and 
he  scouted  the  notion  of  any  body^s  being  able  to  teach  her  more 
than  he  could.  She  knew  him  from  any  body  else ;  and  she  knew 
a  cat  from  a  dog,  an  apple  from  a  stone,  and  he  could  teach  her  atiy 
thing  in  the  same  way  by  which  she  had  learned  these  things.  He 
looked  with  great  disfavor,  therefore,  upon  the  project  of  her  going  tci 
school ;  and  after  she  went  he  long  mourned  her  loss.  When,  at  last,  slio 
knew  how  to  converse  in  English,  and  to  write,  he  tried  to  bo  again  use- 
ful to  her,  and  to  guide  her  mind.  He  began  a  correspondence,  and 
sent  her  endless  epistles,  written  in  defiance  of  every  rule  and  prece- 
dent in  orthography,  etymology  and  syntax  ;  and  containing  the  most 
extraordinary  rigmarole  al)out  all  manner  of  things,  but  especially 
about  the  vanity  of  book-learning.  Ho  was  forced  to  grant,  grum- 
Uingly,  that  something  had  been  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  instnic- 
tion,  but  still  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  she  had  been  taken  from  him, 
who  could  have  done  so  much  more.  His  love  for  her,  however, 
lasted  to  Uio  end ;  and  the  child  proved  a  blessing  to  the  old  man ; 
and  not  one  of  his  little  early  kindnesses  was  lost.  May  the  grass 
grow  green,  and  the  birds  sing  bliUiely  over  Uiy  gr&ve,  good  Tenny, 
Laura's  first  and  most  loving  teacher. 

Tlie  first  knowledge  I  had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from  reading 
an  account  of  her  case  written  by  Dr.  Mussey,  then  resident  at  Han- 
of«r.    It  atnick  me  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
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an  unfortunate  child,  and,  moreover,  of  deciding  the  question  so  often 
asked,  whether  a  blind- mute  could  be  taught  to  use  an  arbitrary  lan- 
guage. I  had  concluded,  after  closely  watching  Julia  Brace,  the  well- 
known  blind-muto  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  that  the  trial 
should  not  be  abandoned,  though  it  had  failed  in  her  case,  as  w^cll  as 
in  all  that  had  been  recorded  before.  Julia  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  organization,  and  had  brought  her  senses  of  touch  and  smell  to 
a  marvellous  keenness.  It  was  doubtful  which  of  them  served  her 
most.  If  the  gloves  of  half  a  dozen  persons  were  thrown  into  a  hat, 
she  could  select  out  and  give  to  each  his  own,  by  smelling  the  hand, 
and  then  smelling  the  gloves,  until  she  perceived  which  one  had  the 
aame  smell.  This  is  a  lower  degree  of  power,  indeed,  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  some  animals,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  the 
exercise  of  this  sense  had  helped,  in  countless  ways  to  put  her  in 
relation  with  the  external  world. 

It  was  rather  a  discouragement,  therefore,  to  find  that  Laura  had 
no  sense  of  smell ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  only  the  latent  capacity  for  using 
it ;  the  organ  of  that  sense  not  having  been  destroyed  by  the  disease,  as 
had  those  of  sight  and  hearing.  Julia  Brace,  like  other  blind-mutes, 
made  constant  use  of  this  sense,  scenting  every  new  thing,  just  as 
some  animals  do,  while  Laura  did  not  use  it  at  all.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  her  mind  through  the  one  remaining 
sense,  especially  as  there  was  something  about  her  which  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  her  aiding  the  attempt  as  much  as  she  could. 

The  loss  of  the  eye-balls  of  course  occasioned  some  deformity, 
but  otherwise  she  was  a  comely  child.  She  had  a  good  form 
and  regular  features;  but,  what  was  of  vastly  more  importance, 
there  were  marks  of  fineness  in  her  organization ;  and  the  nervous 
temperament  predominated.  This  gave  sensibility,  activity,  and, 
of  course,  capacity. 

I  found  that  she  had  become  familiar  with  much  in  the  world  about 
her.  Bhp  knew  the  form,  weight,  density  and  temperature  of 
things  in,  the  house.  She  used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  chng- 
ing  to  her  ^ress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands  when  she  was  doing 
any  work.  -jKrhe  faculty  of  imitation  of  course  led  her  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  she^erceived  others  doing,  whether  she  could  understand 
it  or  not. 

.  She  knew  every  one  of  the  household,  and  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
them.  She  loved  to  be  noticed  and  caressed ;  but,  as  she  grew  np  out 
of  infancy  into  childhood,  the  necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental 
intercourse  with  others  began  to  be  painfully  apparent  Endearments 
i^id  caresses  suffice  on  ly  for  infants.    As  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
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nervous  system  were  developed,  there  arose  a  Dccesaity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  moral  capacities,  of  which  the  former  are  the 
immediate  organs.  Iler  mind  and  spirit  were  as  cruelly  cramped  by 
ber  isolation  as  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by  an  iron 
shoe.  Growth  would  go  on ;  and  without  room  to  grow  naturally, 
deformity  must  follow.  Tlie  child  began  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own.  The  means  of  communicating  with  her  were  so  limited,  that 
she  could  only  understand  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  others. 
Patting  her  head  signified  approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disapproval ; 
pushing  her  one  way  meant  to  go,  and  drawing  her  another  to  come. 
There  was  nothing  to  roach  the  moral  sense.  The  earliest  exercise  of 
this  must  be  to  reverence  something ;  and  all  that  Laura  could  re- 
vere was  strength.  Then,  when  thwarted,  she  began  to  disregard 
the  will  of  her  mother,  and  only  yielded  to  the  sign  made  by  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father.  This  was  not  laid  upon  her  in  anger,  but 
itB  weight  was  not  lightened,  as  was  that  of  the  mother  by  woman^s 
timidity.  It  said  plainly,  *^  I  am  mightier  than  thou,'*  and  she  yielded. 
This  however  could  not  have  continued  long  without  deplorable  re- 
sults. Laura's  motlier  was  discreet  and  kind,  but  so  occupied  by 
household  cares  as  to  be  unable  to  study  her  case,  or  give  her  special 
attention. 

It  is  often  one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to  learn  to  yield  up 
timely  and  gracefully  the  authority  which  was  once  necessarily  des- 
potic, but  which  should  soon  become  responsible,  and  soon  afterward 
be  abdicated  altogether.  The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all  fours, 
any  more  than  will  the  outer  man.  It  will  get  up,  and  insist  upon 
walking  about.  If  it  can  not  go  openly  and  boldly,  it  will  go  slyly,  and 
this  of  course  makes  it  cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refuse  to  let  out  the 
growing  boy's  trowsers,  as  refuse  larger  and  larger  liberty  to  his  grow- 
ing individuality.  This  however  is  too  often  done.  Irreverence  may^ 
perhaps,  be  too  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  country ;  but  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  always  early  rational  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  cases  where  that  resistance  to  tyranny  which  is  obe- 
dience to  God,  might  have  saved  children  who  wore  lost  by  resorting 
to  Jiypocrisy  and  cunning,  rather  than  utterly  yield  what  their  in- 
stincts told  them  it  was  wrong  to  yield,  though  dignified  by  the  name 
of  filial  duty. 

To  lionor  father  and  mother  is  a  beautiful  command ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  be  best  kept  by  respectful  determination  to  enjoy  more  and 
more  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  which  is  as  essential  to 
the  healthy  development  of  manly  character  as  air  and  space  are  to 
tiie  healthy  growth  of  muscle  and  limb.     It  is  often  difiicult  for  the 
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parent  to  hit  the  right  mean,  and  to  give  up  authority  just  as  fast  as 
the  child  can  wield  it,  but  no  faster ;  for  there  should  not  be  any 
interregnum. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  case  of  Laura,  all  these  difficulties  were 
greatly  increased ;  and  indeed,  that  they  never  would  have  been  over- 
come while  she  was  limited  in  her  communication  with  others  to  the 
narrow  sign  language  of  the  sense  of  touch.  There  could  be  little 
appeal  to  her  intellect,  none  to  her  moral  sense.  She  had  begun  to 
manifest  a  reluctance  at  yielding  up  her  will  to  the  will  of  others, 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  grown  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  There  was  danger  of  the  necessity 
of  a  final  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  force,  and  this  is  usually 
demoralizing  to  both  parties. 

It  is  true,  hers  was  a  woman's  gentler  nature ;  but,  to  ofiset  thisy 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  want  of 
development  of  moral  sense.  That  alone  can  properly  regulate  the 
development  of  the  animal  nature.  Laura  had  the  capacity,  it  is 
true,  for  becoming  a  gentle,  docile  woman ;  but  she  had  the  liability, 
also,  of  becoming  a  ferocious  and  unmanageable  one. 

llur  parents,  who  were  intelligent  and  most  worthy  persons,  yielded 
to  my  earnest  solicitations,  and  Laura  was  brought  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  October,  1837,  being  then  seven  years  old. 

She  seemed  quite  bewildered  at  first,  but  soon  grew  contented,  and 
began  to  explore  her  new  dwelling.  Uer  little  hands  were  continually 
stretched  out,  and  her  tiny  fingers  in  constant  motion,  like  the  ft'ders 
of  an  insect 

She  was  left  for  several  days  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  httle 
blind  girls,  and  to  become  familiar  with  her  new  home.  Then  the 
attempt  was  made,  systematically,  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  Ian- 
guage,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  she  could  ever  attain  to  any 
considerable  development  of  intellect,  or  of  afi*ections. 

One  of  two  ways  was  to  be  adopted.  The  first  and  easiest  was  to 
go  on  and  build  up  a  system  of  signs  upon  the  basis  of  the  natural 
language  which  she  had  already  begun  to  construct  for  herself.  Every 
deaf-mute  does  this.  He  makes  signs  for  the  things  which  he  sees, 
and  he  addresses  these  signs  to  the  souse  which  he  has  in  common 
with  you,  that  is,  to  your  sight.  lie  lifts  his  fingers  to  his  mouth, 
and  makes  the  motion  of  putting  something  into  it,  to  show  you  that 
he  is  hungry  or  thirsty ;  or,  he  holds  up  one,  two  or  five  fingers,  when 
he  wants  to  express  liis  motion  of  number.  Uonce,  in  old  English, 
^  to  five,"  was  to  count ;  because,  among  unlettered  people,  counting 
was  done  by  five  fingers.    You  sec  children  using  their  fingers  to  aid 
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them  in  counting;  and  many  grown  people  have  to  use  audiUe 
sounds,  or  to  count  out  loud,  in  order  to  aid  the  mental  process  whidi 
can  not  go  on  without  a  sign. 

Laura  could  not  address  any  sign  to  the  sight,  because  she  had  no 
idea  of  visual  appearances  of  things.     She  could,  however,  make  a 
sign  for  being  hungry,  ancjther  for  being  thirsty.     She  had  several 
cigns  of  her  own  for  several  persons  and  things.    It  would  have 
l)een  easy  to  go  on  and  enlarge  this  list,  and  make  it  include  all  tan- 
gible objects.     But,  of  course,  this  plan  would,  have  required  a  sign 
for  every  object ;  one  for  a  pin,  another  for  a  needle,  another  for  an 
apple,  and  so  on.     She  would,  in  this  way,  need  as  many  hundreda 
or  thousands  of  signs  as  she  had  objects  or  thoughts  to  express  by 
them.    Such  a  language  could  be  taught  easily,  because  she  had 
acquired  its  rudiments ;  but  it  would  have  been  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect.    It  could  hardly  go  beyond  material  existcncics  and  tangible 
qualities.     When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  abstract  matters  and  moral 
qualities,  it  would  have  been  utterly  at  fault.     Tlie  other  plan  was 
to  teach  her  a  system   of  purely  arbitrary  signs,   by  combination 
of  which  she  could  give  names  to  any  thing  and  every  thing;  that 
is,  the   letters  of  the  alphabet.     For  this  she  would  only  have  to 
leam  twenty-six  signs;  but,  having  learned  them,  she  could  express 
countless  modifications  of  thought  by  combining  them  in  countless 
iravs. 

The  ob\'ious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  plan  was  to  take  the  first 
Atcp.     There  was  no  such  difficulty  in  the  plan  of  a  natural  language, 
for  in  this  the  first  step  was  already  taken.     For  instance,  her  father^s 
\rhiskers  made  his  face  different  from  her  mother's;  the  sign  there- 
fore of  drawing  her  hand  down  each  of  her  cheeks  would  express 
that  she  was  thinking  of  her  father ;  and,  by  a  natural  mental  process, 
it  would  be  made  to  signify  men  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
women.     So  a  motion  of  her  fingers  like  scratching  with  claws,  would 
ugnify  a  cat ;   a  motion  of  her  two  first  fingers  like  cutting  with 
•cissors,  would  signify  her  thought  of  that  instniraent,  and  the  like ; 
because  there  was,  so  to  speak,  in  all  these  a  tangible  likeness.     There 
was  some  analogy  between  the  tiling  and  its  sign ;  hence  such  signs 
were  the  rudimentA  of  a  natural  language. 

Words,  however,  though  many  of  them  may  have  originated  in  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  the  thing  and  its  name,  as  clang,  bang,  and 
the  like,  have  no  such  analogy.  They  arc  purely  arbitrary.  But  Laura 
could  not  hear  the  spoken  word,  or  name  of  a  thing,  and  she  could 
not  see  tlie  visible  sign  of  it,  or  the  written  word,  and  learn  as  deaf- 
mutes  learn ;  consequently  the  only  way  was  to  make  the  word  sign 
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tangible.  But  here  the  main  difficulty  met  us ;  and  it  was  how  to  make 
her  understand  the  arbitrary  analogy  which  we  would  establish  be- 
tween three,  or  four,  or  more  letters,  and  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the 
name. 

That  it  was  possible  to  do  this,  however,  will  be  seen,  when  we  con- 
sider that  however  shorn  of  external  organs  of  sense,  the  child  was 
not  idiotic  She  possessed  therefore  all  the  ordinary  dispositions  and 
capacities  innate  in  man.  Among  these  is  the  disposition  to  attach 
signs  to  thoughts,  so  as  to  mnuifost  them  outwardly ;  that  is,  to  use 
language.  The  natural  form  of  this  manifestation  is  that  of  audible 
signs,  or  spoken  words ;  speech  not  being  an  elected  mode,  but  the 
natural  one.  Where  hearing  is  cut  off,  the  child  resorts  to  visible 
language,  or  talks  by  signs ;  if  sight  too  is  cut  off,  still  the  disposition 
remains,  and  upon  the  faith  of  its  being  active  in  Laura,  our  hope  of 
teaching  her  to  use  language  was  founded. 

I  had  to  trust,  however,  to  some  chance  effort  of  mine,  causing 
her  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  the  signs  which  I  gave  her,  and  the 
things  for  which  they  stood.  The  hojvo  of  success  would  have  been  assur- 
ance, if  I  had  had  the  benefit  which  the  experiment  witli  her  gave, 
or  which  better  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  now  gives. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  natural  tendency  and  disposition  of  man  to 
go  on  and  build  up  a  complex  language  of  arbitrary  signs,  such  aa 
we  now  use,  as  it  is  to  take  the  first  steps  by  making  the  natural 
signs  used  by  the  lowest  savage,  or  by  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute. 
That  is,  the  later  and  higher  stages  of  man's  development  arc  just  as 
natural  as  the  early  and  low  ones  are. 

llowever,  it  is  bettet  to  leave  these  crude  speculations,  and  to  re- 
late the  facts.  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting  upon  sev- 
eral common  articles,  such  as  keys,  spoons,  knives,  and  the  like,  little 
paper  labels,  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had  been  printed  in 
raised  letters.  The  child  s^it  down  with  her  teachers,  and  was  easily 
led  to  feci  these  labels,  and  examine  them  curiously.  So  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers,  that  she  immediately  perceived 
that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  key^  diftbred  as  much  in  form  from 
the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon^  as  one  article  differed  from  the 
other. 

Next,  similar  labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were  put  into 
her  hands,  and  she  now  observed  that  the  raised  lines  on  tliese  labels 
resembled  those  pasted  upon  the  articles.  She  showed  her  percep- 
tion of  this  resemblance  by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon 
tlie  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  A  gentle  pat  of 
approval  upon  her  head  was  reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a 
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Strong  de^re  to  continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly  unconscious  of  its 
purpose. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  a  variety  of  articles  in 
common  use,  and  she  learned  to  match  the  label  attached  to  each  one 
by  a  similar  label  selected  from  several  on  the  table. 

After  continuing  this  exercise  several  days,  witli  care  not  to  weary 
her,  a  new  step  was  taken.  Articles  were  placed  upon  the  table  with- 
out having  a  label  upon  thcni,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  &c.  The  loose 
printed  labels,  book,  knife,  <S:c.,  were  placed  upon  the  articles  until 
she  had  felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  mingled 
in  a  heap.  She  narrowly  watched  the  process  by  feeling  her  teach- 
er's hands,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  it  by  finding  out  the  label  for 
bookj  and  placing  it  upon  the  volume;  the  same  with  the  knife,  <bc 

This  apparently  was  all  done  by  mere  memory  and  imitation,  but 
probably  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  things  that 
are  proximate  in  space  and  time,  was  leading  her  to  think  of  the  la* 
l>el  book  as  a  sign  for  the  volume.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
four  letters  were  to  her,  not  as  four  separate  signs,  but  the  whole  was 
as  one  complex  sign,  made  up  of  crooked  lines. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  complex  sign,  book,  for  instance.  This  was  done  by  cutting  up 
the  label  into  four  parts,  each  part  having  one  letter  upon  it.  These 
^ere  first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it  well, 
then  mingled  up  together,  then  re-arranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's 
hand  all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to  solve  a  new  step  in 
this  strange  puzzle. 

Slowly  and  patiently,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  exercises 
like  these  went  on ;  as  much  time  being  spent  at  them  as  the  child 
could  give  without  fatigue.  Hitherto,  there  had  been  nothing  very 
encouraging ;  not  much  more  success  than  in  teaching  a  very  intelli- 
gent dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  we  were  approaching  the  moment 
when  the  thougiit  would  flash  u|>on  her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to 
6BtabNsh  a  means  of  communication  between  her  thoujrhts  and  ours. 

It  was  as  though  she  were  under  water,  and  we  on  the  surface 
over  her,  unable  to  see  her,  but  dropping  a  line,  and  moving  it  about 
here  and  there,  hoping  it  might  touch  her  hand,  so  that  she  would 
grasp  it  instinctively.  At  last  it  did  touch  her  hand,  and  she  did  grasp 
it ;  and  we  pulled  hor  up  to  the  light ;  or  rather,  she  pulled  herself  up. 

This  exercise  with  the  separate  letters  could  not  go  on  long,  without 
her  perceiving  that  it  presented  a  way  by  which  she  could  make  a 
sign  of  what  was  in  hor  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind.  At 
last  she  did  perceive  it,  and  she  grasped  the  end  of  the  cord  that 
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was  thrown  to  her,  and  was  drawn  hj  it  up  and  into  human 
association. 

From  this  moment  the  way  was  plain  and  easy,  and  the  success 
certain;  for  Laura  perceived  what  was  wanted,  and  worked  most 
eagerly  and  untiringly  to  aid  us.  The  new  exercise  became  delight- 
ful, because  more  intelligible.  She  was  even  eager  to  arrange  the 
letters  so  as  to  express  the  names  of  whatever  things  she  would  lay 
her  hands  upon. 

In  order  to  facilitate  her  progress,  a  set  of  types  was  procured,  with 
die  letters  in  high  relief  upon  their  ends.  Then  a  metal  frame  was 
cast,  and  the  surface  i>crforated  with  square  holes,  into  which  the 
types  could  be  set,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  rows,  and  to  have  only 
the  letters  upon  their  end  felt  above  the  surface.  With  this  machine 
she  could  arrange  the  letters  which  *^  spelt  out "  the  name  of  any  ar- 
ticle ;  she  could  have  many  rows  of  those  names ;  she  could  correct 
any  mistake  in  the  spelling;  and  could  pursue  her  exercise  until  she 
wished  to  take  out  the  types  and  put  in  now  ones. 

Many  weeks  were  passed  in  this  exercise,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  substitute  her  own  fingers  and  hand  for  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
the  types  and  metal  board.  The  attempt  was  successful,  and  the 
sucess  was  easily  gained,  because  her  mind  had  become  very  active, 
and  she  made  constant  efforts  to  aid  her  teacher. 

Acting  still  upon  her  disposition  to  associate  things  that  wore 
placed  in  apposition,  the  teacher  took  a  type  which  she  had  learned 
to  use,  and  of  which  she  knew  the  form,  though  she  could  not  know 
that  it  was  called  a,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  made  witli  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  the  sign  used  in  the  deaf-mut43  language  to 
express  the  letter  a.  This  was  repeated  over  and  over  so  often  that 
the  child  jissociated  the  sign  upon  the  fingers  with  the  sign  upon  the 
end  of  the  tyi>e ;  and  the  one  became  a  sign  or  name  for  the  other. 

Next,  another  letter  was  taken,  say  15,  and  the  same  proc<»s  gone 
over  and  over.  Soon  the  child  caught  the  idea  that  there  were  now 
signs  for  things.  When  she  had  learned  those  on  four  types^- these 
were  put  together,  and  she  was  taught  that  four  different  positions 
of  the  fingers,  standing  for  four  signs  on  the  ends  of  the  types, 
would  express  app  I  e^m  the  same  way  she  had  been  doing  it  by 
the  types. 

The  process  was  continued  until  she  had  learned  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  then  of  course  she  had  the  key  to  our  language,  and 
every  language  whose  written  signs  are  lloman  letters. 

It  will  help  the  reader,  in  undci*s  tan  ding  this  rather  obscure  de- 
scription of  a  novel  process,  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  by 
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any  means  an  essential  way,  perbaps  not  even  the  best  way  to  teach 
common  children  their  letters  in  alphabetical  order, — a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  far  she  had  been  learning  only  the  names  of  things  in  com- 
mon use.  The  noun  was  her  only  part  of  speech.  The  process  of 
teaching  the  other  parts  of  speech, — the  adjective,  the  verb,  and  the 
like,  were  tedious,  and  the  description  would  be  more  so,  I  fear. 

A  more  difficult  step  was  to  teach  the  manner  of  using  words  expres- 
sive of  qualities,  I  began  with  words  expressive  of  certain  concrete 
qualities,  such  as  hard,  heavy,  smooth,  rough,  sweet,  sour,  (for  her  sense 
of  tiste,  though  blunted,  still  distinguished  sapid  qualities,)  and  taught 
her  to  apply  them  to  objects,  as  smooth  stone,  rough  stone,  sweet 
apple,  sour  apple,  and  the  like.  Now  the  transition  from  concrete 
qualities  to  abstract  ones  is  ver}'  natural  and  easy,  not  only  in  the 
first  steps,  as  from  sweet  apple — sour  apple,  to  sweet  temper — sour 
temper,  and  the  like,  but  also  to  terms  of  ]>urcr  abstraction. 

It  would  make  this  article  a  very  long  one  to  explain  in  detail  all 
the  steps  in  the  process  of  imparting  to  Laura  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, which  was  to  bo  her  instrument  for  breaking  down  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It 
would  swell  the  article  to  a  volume,  if  I  should  comment  upon  these 
developments  as  they  were  successively  made.  I  trust  that  what  I 
have  written  will  explain  the  first  steps  in  the  process  ;  and  they  may 
interest  those  engaged  in  instruction,  not  because  they  display  any 
ingenuity,  but  because  they  were  simple,  and,  above  all,  successful. 

I  shall  close  by  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  her  case,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  her  course  of  instruction,  and  others 
of  a  later  period. 

"  During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  Uie  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-nmtes ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words 
and  sentences  which  she  knows  so  fast  and  so  deftly  that  only  those 
accustomed  to  this  language  can  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions 
of  her  fingers. 

But,  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her  thoughts 
upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she 
reads  the  words  thus  written  out  by  others,  grasping  their  hands  in 
hers,  and  following  every  inovein-iu  of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after 
letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she 
converses  with  her  blind  playmates ;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly 
ahow  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a 
meeting  between  them ;  for,  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  necessary 
for  two  actors  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  movements 
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of  the  body  and  the  expression  of  the  coiintoDance  as  in  pantomime,  how 
much  greater  must  bo  the  difficulty  when  darkness  shrouds  them 
both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound ! 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with  her  handi 
spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly  those  whom  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but,  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition, — a  twining  of  arms, — a  grasping  of  hands, 
and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose  rapid  evolu- 
tions convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind 
to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and  answers, — exchanges 
of  joy  or  sorrow  ;  there  are  kisses  and  caresses, — just  as  between  little 
children  with  all  their  senses." 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  aflor  she  liad  left  home,  her 
mother  came  to  visit  her ;  and  the  scene  of  their  meeting  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing  eyes  upon 
her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her  presence,  was  play- 
ing about  the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and  at  once 
began  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her  dress,  and  trying  to  find 
out  if  she  knew  her ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as 
frofn  a  stranger,  and  the  fK)or  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang  she 
felt  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  I^aura  a  string  of  boads  which  she  used  to  wear  at 
home,  and  which  were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much 
joy,  i)ut  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to  say  she 
understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her  child,  but  poor  Laura  repelled 
her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she  began  to 
look  much  interested  ;  she  examined  the  stranger  more  closely,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover ;  she 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her  with  indiflference  at 
the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to 
behold ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  recog- 
nized, the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  as  a  stranger  by  a  darling 
child  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

Afler^  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vague 
idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that  this  could  not  be  a 
stranger;  she  therefore  very  eagerly  felt  her  hands,  while  her 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  intense  interest.  She  became 
very  pale,  and  then  suddenly  red.    Hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt 
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and  anxiety,  and  never  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly  de- 
picted upon  tbe  human  face.  At  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty, 
the  mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at 
once  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and  anxiety 
disappeared  from  her  face  as,  with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy,  she 
eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her 
fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded ;  the  playthings  which 
were  offered  to  her  were  utterly  disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for  whom 
but  a  moment  before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to 
pull  her  from  her  mother  ;  and  though  she  yielded  her  usual  instan- 
taneous obedience  to  my  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with 
painful  reluctance.  She  clung  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  when,  after  a  moineut,  I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang 
to  her  arms,  and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

I  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  intense  interest,  being  desirous 
of  learning  from  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of  her  mind ;  but  I 
now  left  them  to  indulge,  unobserved,  those  delicious  feelings  which 
those  who  have  known  a  mother's  love  may  conceive,  but  which  can 
not  be  expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura  and  her  mother,  showed 
alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence  and  the  resolution  of  the  child ; 
and  was  thus  noticed  at  the  time : 

*^  Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door,  clinging  close  to  her 
all  the  way,  until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused  and 
felt  around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the  matron, 
of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasi>ed  her  with  one  hand,  holding 
on  convulsively  to  her  mother  with  the  other,  and  thus  she  stood  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand, — put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  turning  round,  clung  sobbing  to  tlie  matron,  while 
her  motlier  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her  child." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  after  she  had  been  twenty-eight 
months  under  instruction,  the  following  report  was  made  of  her  case : 

"  The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  expressing  her  ideas,  are  truly  gratifying. 

Having  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes,  and 
learned  to  spell  readily  the  names  of  every  thing  within  her  reach, 
the  was  then  taught  words  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  as  hard- 
ness, softness ;  and  she  readily  learned  to  express  thequality,  by  con- 
necting the  adjectives  hxird  or  soft  with  the  substantive ;  though  she 
generally  followed  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  natural  order  in 
the  socoession  of  ideas,  by  placing  the  substantive  first 
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It  was  found  too  difficult,  however,  then  to  make  her  understand 
any  general  expression  of  quality,  as  hardness,  soilness,  in  the  ab- 
stract. Indeed,  tliis  is  a  process  of  mind  most  difficult  for  any 
children,  cs[>ecially  for  deaf-mutes. 

Next  she  was  taught  those  expressions  of  relation  to  place  which 
she  could  understand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken  and  placed  cm 
a  box,  then  the  words  were  spelt  to  her,  and  she  repeated  them  from 
imitation.  Thi.*n  the  ring  was  placed  on  a  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her 
to  spell ;  she  spelt,  rm^  on  box ;  but,  being  checked,  and  the  right 
words  given,  she  immediately  began  to  exercise  her  judgment,  and,  as 
usual,  seemed  intently  thinking.  Then  the  same  was  repeated  with  a 
bag,  a  desk,  and  a  great  many  otlicr  things,  until  at  last  she  learned 
that  she  must  name  the  thing  on  which  the  article  was  resting. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  the  box,  and  the  words  ring  tii 
box  given  to  her.  This  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes,  and  she 
made  many  mistakes :  for  instance,  after  she  had  learned  to  say  cor- 
rectly whether  the  ring  was  on  or  in  a  box,  a  drawer,  a  hat,  a  bucket. 
<kc.,  if  she  were  asked,  where  is  house,  or  matron,  she  would  say,  in 
box.  Cross-questioning,  however,  is  seldom  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  she  really  understands  the  force  of  the  words  she  is  learning; 
for,  when  the  true  meaning  dawns  upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads 
over  her  countenance. 

In  this  case,  the  perception  seemed  instantaneous,  and  the  natural 
sign  by  which  she  expressed  it  was  peculiar  and  striking :  she  spelt 
0  n,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other ;  then  she  spelt  into,  and 
inclosed  one  hand  within  tlie  other. 

She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  active  verbs,  es])ecially 
those  expressive  of  tangible  action  ;  as,  to  walk^  to  run,  to  $ew,  to 
Mhake. 

At  first,  of  course,  no  distinction  could  be  made  of  mood  and 
tense ;  she  used  the  words  in  a  general  sense,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  natural  ideas.  Thus,  in  asking  some  one  to  give  her 
bread,  she  would  first  use  the  word  expressive  of  the  leading  idea, 
and  say.  Bread,  give,  Laura,  If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say, 
Water,  drink,  Laura, 

Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  the 
difference  between  past,  present  and  future  tense.  For  instance,  here 
is  an  early  sentence :  Keller  is  nek  ;  when  will  Keller  well.  The  qm 
of  he  she  had  n<j^  acquired. 

Having  acquired  the  use  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  preposit 
tions  and  conjunctions,  it  was  thought  time  to  make  the  experimeBl 
of  trying  to  teach  her  to  wriie^  and  to  show  her  that  she  might 
eommimicate  her  ideas  to  penons  present 
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It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute  amazement  with  which  she 
submitted  to  the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she  imitated  every 
motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her  pencil  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  track,  until  she  could  form  the  letter. 
But,  when,  at  last,  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  by  this  mysterious 
process,  she  could  make  other  people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless. 

Never  did  a  child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyfully  to  any  task  than 
she  did  to  this ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  could  make  every  letter  dis- 
tinctly, and  separate  words  from  each  other ;  and  she  actually  wrote, 
unaided,  a  legible  letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  expressed  the 
idea  of  her  being  well,  and  of  her  expectation  of  going  home  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  indeed  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  letter,  couched  in 
the  language  which  a  prattling  infant  would  use ;  but  still,  it  shad- 
owed forth,  and  expressed  to  her  mother,  the  ideas  that  were  passing 
in  her  own  mind. 

**  She  is  familiar  witli  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction,  in 
small  numbers.  Subtraction  of  one  number  from  another  perplexed  her 
for  a  time ;  but,  by  help  of  objects,  she  accomplished  it  She  can  county 
and  conceive  objects,  with  probably  just  notions,  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number.  To  express  an  indcliuitely  grc^at  number,  or  more 
than  she  can  count,  she  says,  hundred.  If  she  thought  a  friend  was 
to  be  absent  many  years,  she  would  say, — will  come  hundred  Sun- 
days ;  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty  accurate  in  measuring  time,  and 
■eems  to  have  an  intuitive  tendency  to  do  it.  Unaided  l^y  the  changes 
of  night  and  day,  by  the  light,  or  the  sound  of  any  time-piece,  she, 
nevertheless,  divides  time  pretty  accurately." 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  ilsel^  as  a  whole,  she  is 
perfectly  familiar.  For  instance,  if  asked  what  day  will  it  be  in  fif- 
teen days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week.  She  dividea 
the  day  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school,  by  the  recesses, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  meal-times. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  measur- 
ing the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind^ 
may  deem  it  an  important  fact  that  Laura  endently  can  measure  time 
•0  accurately  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and  whole  note  of  music 

Seated  at  the  pianoforte,  she  will  strike  the  notes,  in  a  measure  like 
the  following,  quite  correctly. 


Now,  it  will  be  perceived  that  she  must  have  clear  pexcei^^Mm  ^ 
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lapse  of  time,  in  order  to  strike  the  two-eighths  at  the  right  instant ; 
for,  in  the  first  measure,  they  occur  at  the  second  beat ;  in  the  second 
measure,  at  the  third  boat 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  relations  of  place,  is  very  accu- 
rate. She  will  rise  from  her  seat,  go  straight  toward  a  door,  put  out 
ber  hand  just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with  precision.** 

These  extracts  from  former  Ileix)rts  bring  down  the  history  of  her 
instruction  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  when  she  had 
been  two  years  and  two  months  under  instruction. 

She  had  attained,  indeed,  about  the  same  command  of  language  as 
common  children  of  three  years  old  possess. 

To  set  forth,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  tlie  subsequent  development 
of  her  faculties,  and  to  show  her  actual  mental  attainment  and  moral 
condition,  will  require  a  separate  article. 

KOTE. 

To  readers  of  this  firtitle  wlio  have  a  tasto  fur  the  philosophy  of  lang:aage^ 
I  commoml  a  paper  in  tho  "SinithsouLin  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  by 
Professor  Lii.bcr,  entitled  the  "  Vocal  Souxds  of  Laura  Brukimak,  Coitpared 
wrrn  the  Klkmknts  of  rnoN'?:nc  Language  ;"  and  is  marked  by  the  originality 
and  power  so  apparent  in  all  tho  writings  of  that  deep  thinker. 
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(Continued  from  No.  10.,  ptLge  IBS.) 


As  EARLY  as  the  year  1537  Sturm,  in  his  treatise  "O/i  the  eon 

mode  of  opening  literari/  institutions^^  had  designated  courses 

"  Public  and  Free  Lectures,"  which  graduates  from  the  first  class 

the  gymnasium  should  attend  upon  during  their  five  collegiate  yei 

He  also  lays  down  therein  the  main  brandies  thus  toTxj  taught,  wh 

are  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  niedioino.     Beside  these,  he  enure 

ates  fi\^  other  departments  of  learning,  (which  wo  now  associate  i 

distinct  group,  and  assign  to  philosophical  faculties,)  namely,  mat 

matics,  history,  logic  with  rhetoric,  gianiinar,  and  reading  of  the  pa 

And  he  requires  a  more  extended  course  of  private  study  to  be  pursued 

students  at  the  college  than  had  been  provided  for  at  the  gymnasii 

Lecturers  as  well  as  teachers  arc  provided  for,  likewise,  in  his  f 

for  a  school  organization  at  Lauingen.     After  he  hiis  here  cliarac 

iwjd  the  duties  of  the  various  classes,  he  continues,  "  In  these  clai 

the  boys  must  be  kept  under  the  discipline  of  the  rod,  nor  sho 

they  learn  according  to  their  own  choice,  but  aft.r  the  good  pleas 

of  the  teacher.     But,  when  they  leave  the  classes,  then  they  gc 

their  inclination  j)rompts  them,  some  to  theologians,  for  the  sake 

J^ligion,  some  to  naturalist-^,"  etc.     It  appears  from  the  second  l> 

of  Sturm's  "Classic  L^.'tters,"  that  oven  prior  to  the  year  1565  m; 

learned  men  were  giving  public  Kctures  in  Strasburg,  while,  at  thesa 

time,  he  was  zealously  engaged,  by  means  of  rorres[>ondence  with  mi 

others,  in  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  lecturers.     But,  it  was 

Until  1567  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  accorded  permission 

tlie  Strasburgers  to  found  acolhg'S  which,  long  afterward,  (in  16* 

Mras  invested  by  Ferdinand  11.  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  c 

university. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Strasburg  magistracy  empowere*l  Sturm 
organize  the  college,  whereupon  he  composed  his  "Collegiate  Lctte 
yt)i\c\i  were  addressed  to  the  various  instructors  in  the  new  institut 
Wliat  was  the  actual  course  of  instruction  therein  will  best  apj 
from  the  subjoined  schedule  of  lectures  for  the  summer  term  of 
year  1578,  which  I  quote  in  the  original  Latin. 
Ha  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 26. 
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Dtaignatio  I..utionum  publicarum  pro  hoc  aestivo  «rme«tri,  tn  aeademia  JJrgentoraUnH ; 
Jtnno  1578. 
J.  Sturmias,  Rector,  docebit  dialog.  Cic.  de  Senectute. 

Melekior  Junior,  Decnnui,  libros  111.,  Cic.  de  Oral,  ct  oralionem  Cic.  Pbilippicam  Mcundain. 
TuKOLoai. — D  JUarbacAius  pergct  in  explicatione  Psalmorum. 
D.  Jok.  Pappus  explicabi*.  Daniclem  prophctam  et  acta  Apostolorum. 
M.  J^ic.  Florus  epist.  Pauli  ad  Galatat. 
Kr.  Marhackius  Lie.  per^t  in  lib.  Judicum. 
JDRsroNsuLTi. — D.  iMur.  Ti'ppiuf  pergct  in  Pandectit. 
I).  Obrrt.  Giphaniuff  interpret,  libb.  IV.  Institulionem  Justin. 

D.  Georg.  Obreehtus  perget  in  lib.  If.  Codicil. 

Mkdici  kt  Phtsici.— D.  .Indr.  Planervjt  \egeX  parram  artcm  Galeni.  Deinde  parva  nataralit 
Arittiitelii. 

E.  Lud.  Hatccnrcuterus  pcr<rpt  in  comfiendio  Physicet 
IIiSTORii'us. — JJ.  Mirk.  Bcuterug  explic.  C.  Taciturn. 

ErnicDM. — M.  Teoph.  Golius  pcrget  in  libris  Ethioit  Arii>totelis  ad  Nicomachum. 

Orqanicub. — M.  Ij.  Haicenreaterus  pcrget  in  Analyt.  prioribut  Ariitotelit. 

Mathematicus. — .V.  Conr.  l)a.<ypodiu4  docebit  sex  libros  priores  Euclidis,  item  Tbeorias  Solit 
et  Lunac  et  doctrinnm  addct  Et-li(isium. 

LiNocARUM  PRnrK.<!S0RK8. — M.  Hennin*.  Otdendorpius  docebit  Grammaticam  behraeam 
Clenanli  et  adjun^ct  aliquot  Psalmorum  Davidis  explicationem. 

M.  J,  tt'ilve.ihemiii^,  praccanioae  linjjune  Professor,  interprctabitur  ''Epya  Koi  hptpaq  Ilesiodi. 

DispuTATioxES  ST  Dkclamationks  Pudlicak. — SiuguHs  mensibus  singulae  attributae  sunt 
ditputntioncs  ct  dcclamatioties.  quae  publico  a  Professoribus  baberi  dcbent  sue  ordine,  praeter 
exercitationcs  ilias,  quae  privatim  suscipiuntur  cum  Studiosis  et  bonorum  Candidatis. 

The  Strasburg  college  created  Baccalaureates  and  Masters  of  Phi- 
losophy, as  wo  learn  from  the  lists  of  Melchior  Junius,  of  degrees 
conferred  in  the  years  1574  and  1578.  But,  Doctorates  in  theolo2Ti 
law,  and  medicine,  it  did  not  create ;  for  this  only  universities  could  do. 

If  then,  as  wo  see,  the  Strasburg  college  was  neither  a  gymnasium 
nor  a  university,  what,  in  reality,  was  it?  Manifestly  an  unfortunate 
compound  of  both;  a  sort  of  philosophical  faculty  that  laid  claim  to 
aD  isolated,  independent  existence,  almost  entirely  ignoring  the  three 
other  faculties.  But,  a  philosophical  faculty  can  not  thrive  unless  it 
is  a  branch  of  a  full-grown  university,  and  unless,  co-existing  with 
the  three  other  faculties,  each  sufficiently  well  represented  in  itself,  it 
receives  life  from  them,  and,  in  turn,  imparts  it  to  them.  Those 
faculties,  divorced  from  the  philosophical,  but  too  readily  degenerate 
into  mere  instrumentalities  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  while  the  philo- 
sophical, when  standing  alone  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  life  and  to  the  future  calling  of  the  student,  is  devoid 
both  of  purpose  and  aim.  Such  a  dubious  position  exerts  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  of  the  college.  School- 
boys they  should  not  be,  students  they  fain  would  l>e ;  but,  they  are 
Deither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  For  philosophical  lectures,  which 
tend  to  refresh,  strengthen,  and  improve  the  student  in  his  own 
special  department,  appear  to  the  scholars  of  the  college  but  a  mere 
wearisome  continuation  of  their  school  studies,  that  they  bad  hojHjd 
were  at  an  end.  And  if,  moreover,  the  instructors  in  logic,  philology, 
rhetoric,  etc.,  are  altogether  of  that  kind,  that  tlieur  discoui*scs  differ 
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in  no  respect  from  those  which  their  hearers  have  Wore  listened  to  in 
the  gymnasium,  then  truly  is  such  hearing  fatiguing,  and  painful  even 
to  the  most  attentive.  Sturm  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  Strasburg 
college,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  impress  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  university.  From  many  of  his  " Classic  "  and  "Collegiate  " 
letters  we  see  how  he  invited  jurists,  physicians,  etc.,  to  Strasburg,  to 
deliver  lectures  upon  law,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  learning.  But,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  improvise  a  uni- 
versity, by  persuading  men,  who  are  already  filling  other  and  widely 
different  ofiices  it  may  be,  to  become  professors  likewise.  For,  the 
appropriate  duties  of  the  professor  call  for  the  undivided  energies  of 
the  whole  man. 

That  the  lectures  of  theologians,  jurists,  and  physicians  in  the 
Strasburg  college  were  entirely  unsuited  to  impart  to  the  youth,  within 
the  Quinquennium  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year,  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  his  future  calling,  as  Sturm  originally  designed 
that  it  should  do,  a  single  glance  at  the  schedule  of  the  coll^ 
lectures  inserted  above  will  abundantly  convince  us.  The  theologians, 
for  example,  read  only  upon  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis,  while 
one  solitary  physician  confines  his  labors  to  the  "  lesser  art  of  Galen,'' 
and  "Aristotle's  minor  philosophy  ! "  And  Sturm  himself,  with  all 
his  partiality  for  the  college,  most  keenly  felt  its  deficiencies.  He 
laments,  among  other  things,  the  lack  of  discipline  that  prevailed  there, 
as  well  as  the  neglect  of  the  pret^cribed  lectures,  and  the  want  of  respect 
for  the  instructors.  On  this  point,  his  letters  to  Ery  thraeus,  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  is  especially  noteworthy.  Ue  has  observed,  he  writes,  that  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  deliver  lectures  in  their  college  upon  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators,  and  he  has  also  been  astonished  that  such  lectures 
have  often  been  wholly  unattended.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
this  state  of  things  is  this,  "  the  scholars  had  already,  at  the  gymna- 
sium, become  familiar  with  the  principal  classic  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  and,  accordingly,  if,  in  the  college  lectures,  they  heard 
nothing  new,  they  would  either  go  away  altogether,  or  would  else 
betake  themselves  to  others,  whether  jurists,  physicians,  or  mathema- 
ticians, who  could  teach  them  something  that  they  did  not  know 
before.  And  these  laid  before  the  scholars  subjects  that  possessed 
the  freshness  of  novelty ;  but  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  such  as  they  had  already  learned  at  school ; 
and,  if  these  teachers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a  better 
method,  then  the  whole  affair  would  fall  through." 

But,  enough  of  the  Strasburg  college  :  it,  however,  did  not  remain 
in  its  original  form ;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  emerged  from  its  chrysa- 
lis condition,  in  the  year  1021,  a  full-fledged  university. 
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We  turn  now  to  examine  Sturm's  educational  method  ciiticallj 
and  to  note  its  operation  in  tho  Strasburg  gymnasium. 

His  ideal  of  culture  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  embracing  the  three- 
fold attainment  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  eloquence.  How  clearly  he 
knew  what  ho  wished,  how  clearly  he  recognized  tho  means  that  were 
best  adapted  to  procure  him  what  he  wished,  and  also  with  what  decision, 
circumspection,  and  admirable  perseverance  he  labored  to  achieve  his 
aim,  all  this  appears  from  what  I  have  already  communicated,  both  from 
his  ow^n  lips  and  from  the  authority  of  others.  There  was  no  discord- 
ant element  in  him ;  he  was  a  whole  man,  a  man  of  character,  in 
whom  a  strong  will  and  a  wise  activity  were  united  in  perfect  equi- 
poise. And,  on  this  account,  it  is  no  marvel  that,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  ho  was  appreciated  among  his  contemporaries,  and  enjoyed 
their  utmost  confidence.  Even  in  the  year  1578  the  Strasburg  school 
numbered  many  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  were  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenty-four  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes.  Not 
alone  from  Germany,  but  also  from  the  remotest  countries,  from 
Portugal,  and  Poland,  Denmark,  France,  and  England,  youths  wer« 
sent  to  Sturm.  But  his  educational  efficiency  was  not  limited  to  the 
Strasburg  gymnasium ;  he  exerted,  far  and  wide,  by  his  counsel,  his 
example,  and,  through  his  pupils,  a  viist  influence,  as  a  second  "IVe- 
ceptor  of  Germany."  He  himself  organized  schools  at  Lauingcn  on 
tho  Danube,  Trasbacli  on  the  Moselle,  and  at  Hornbach,  in  the 
Bipontinate;  his  pupil,  Schenk,  planned  the  Aug.sburg,  a  second  pupil, 
Crusius,  the  Meminger  gymnasium. 

The  school-code  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year 
1559,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Elector,  AuguMus  I.,  of  Saxony,  of  the 
year  1580,  would  certainly  seem  to  have  felL  the  intluence  of  Sturm's 
system.  The  grammar  of  the  lower  cljusses,  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric 
of  tho  upper,  Cicero  in  the  ascendant,  Terence  and  Plautus  acted  by 
tho  Rcholai-s,  the  rudiments  of  astronomy  in  the  highest  class,  and 
arithmetic  here  much  neglected,  while,  in  the  lower  classes,  it  receives 
no  attention  at  all,  music,  decurions  for  monitors, — all  these  arrange- 
ments would  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sturm,  and  so  much 
the  more  as  they  are  not  to  Ixi  found,  at  least,  in  the  Saxon  code  of 
1538.  Even  the  school  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  are,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  many  points  of  view,  quite  .similar  to  Sturm's,  and  he  himself 
was  surprised  at  their  correspondence.  And,  hand  in  hand  with 
Sturm's  method,  his  school-books  also  penetrated  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

In  his  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the  Strasburg  gymnasium,  Sturm 
appears  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  accomplished  rector ;  clearly, 
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and  in  few  words,  marking  out  for  all  tlie  teachers  under  him  their 
own  particular  and  appropriate  duties ;  and,  in  his  advice,  how  best 
to  undertake  and  to  discharge  those  duties,  he  approves  himself  the 
sage  and  practiced  counselor.  For,  with  the  kindest  expressions,  he 
cheers  and  strengthens  them  in  their  path  of  labor,  and  repeatedly 
calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  all  have  one  common  cause, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes  can  do  nothing  unless  those  of 
the  lower  classes  use  care  in  laying  the  foundation ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  latter  will  have  been  faithful  to  no  purpose  if  the 
former  are  not  as  conscientious  in  building  upon  the  foundation  when 
laid.  And  he  most  earnestly  insists  that  they  must  all  instruct  after 
one  and  the  same  method,  and  must  keep  the  same  end  in  view,  if 
they  would  see  the  work  prosper  in  their  hands.  Thus  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a  pattern  rector,  and  the  center  and  heart  of  the  school. 
Yet,  ho  is  never  overbearing,  but  is  a  dictator  who  scarce  ever  appears 
to  command  or  to  censure,  content  with  requesting  and  encouraging. 
Moreover,  by  constant  application,  he  is  keeping  pace  with  those  about 
him ;  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  when  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Now,  that  I  have  given  full  credit  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and 
achievements  of  Sturm,  I  must  also  pay  homage  to  truth,  and  exhibit 
the  reverse  and  unfavorable  side  of  his  educational  actiWty.  I  have 
praised  him,  in  that  he  clearly  conceived  his  plan,  and  then,  fixing  his 
steady  gaze  upon  the  object  before  him,  worked  vigorously  and  skil- 
fully to  accomplish  it. 

But,  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  Sturm's  ideal  I  On  a 
nearer  view,  I  can  not  do  it.  The  Christian  element  of  his  educational 
system  alone  deserves  entire  recognition.  But,  the  other  two  ele- 
ments, namely,  knowledge  and  eloquence,  or  rather  Sturm's  concep- 
tion of  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  of  eloquence  to  be  inculcated  at 
school ;  this  conception,  judged  not  alone  by  our  present  standard, 
but  considered  in  itself  and  under  any  circumstances,  is,  in  many 
points  deserving  of  censure.  Shall  I  be  asked  "  How  can  this  be  ? 
To  furnish  the  pupil^with  a  rich  store  of  scientific  knowledge,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  cultivate  in  him  that  readiness  of  expression  which 
will  enable  him  to  utter,  cither  orally  or  by  writing,  whatever  thoughts 
or  fancies  he  may  thus  have  accumulated ;  do  not  these  two  objects, 
6?en  at  the  present  day,  constitute  together  the  highest  aim  of  edu- 
cation ?  "  They  do,  indeed ;  but,  let  us  consider  more  closely  what 
kind  of  knowledge  and  what  species  of  eloquence  Sturm  had  in  view, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  whether  we  agree  with 
him  throughout  or  not  And,  first,  as  to  the  knowledge.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  were  taught 
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in  Sturm^s  school,  our  teachers  now  a-dajs  will  approve,  although  it 
may  be  that  occasionally  their  staudard  of  thoroughness  docs  not 
precisely  coincide  with  that  of  the  old  rector,  which  demanded,  for 
instance,  that  the  second  aorist  should  be  formed  from  the  imperfect, 
or  that  a  future  form,  ^  (psi^u  ^*  should  be  recognized,  and  the  like. 
But,  could  they  approve  of  the  classics  selected,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read  at  the  Strasburg  gymnasium  ?  Hardly ;  else  it 
would  not  bo  that,  in  our  gymnasiums  now,  far  different  classical 
authors  are  read ;  or,  where  the  same  are  taken  up,  that  it  is  in  an- 
other order  and  another  spirit.  Wo  can  overlook  the  fact  that 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  is  studied  in  most  schools  at  the  present  day, 
was  rejected ;  but,  so  was  Livy,  and  so  was  Tacitus.  And,  of  the 
most  important  of  the  classics,  only  a  small  portion  was  read ;  I  need 
only  mention  Homer.  Such  fragments  surely  can  never  lead  to  a 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  genius  and  the  character  of  authors. 
But,  how  all  this  has  become  changed  in  the  progress  of  time,  we 
shall  discuss  elsewhere. 

On  a  first  glance,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Sturm  was 
devoted  not  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  to  that  of  things 
also ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  alter  our 
opinion.  In  fact^  the  scholars  of  the  lower  classes  acquired  Latin 
words  for  every  possible  object  that  was  abbut  them  in  life,  whether 
in  the  kitchen  or  cellar,  the  garden  or  stable,  the  school-room  or 
church.  And  they  were  thus  taught  almost  according  to  the  manner 
of  Comenius  in  the  **  Orbis  pictus,"  only  that  they  learned  tlie  world 
in  the  original  instead  of  in  pictures.  But,  with  what  view  were 
boys  taught  these  Latin  names  ?  Was  it  that  they  might  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  things  likewise?  Certainly  not  They  were  only 
placed  thereby  in  a  condition  to  express  themselves  in  Latin  upon 
common  and  familiar  topics,  just  as  a  German  who  designs  to  travel 
in  Italy  will  furnish  himself  beforehand  with  a  stock  of  cvery-day 
words  and  phrases. 

But,  some  one  will  say,  "  Sturm  also  demands  that  boys  should 
project  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  in  which  they  should  enter  the  names 
of  various  objects  under  certain  pre-arranged  heads ;  as,  for  example, 
nnder  the  head  of  *  birds '  the  ostrich  and  the  wry-neck ;  or,  under 
the  head  of  '  mammalia,'  the  lion  and  the  elephant  And,  is  not  this 
to  be  regarded  as  a  knowledge  of  things  ?  "  I  think  not  I  think 
that  it  is  at  best  only  a  method  of  fixing  names  in  the  mind,  which, 
however,  are  the  shadows  of  things  to  come ;  for,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  those  boys  who  placed  the  ostrich  and  the  wry-neck  under  the 
head  of  '*  birds  "  had  ever  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other.    Comeniiu^ 
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by  means  of  "his  pictorial  representations,  here  affords  a  far  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  world. 

If  we  now  compare  the  course  of  study  in  a  modern  gymnasium 
with  that  in  Sturm^s  school,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  there  are 
many  subjects  of  instruction  not  provided  for  in  the  latter.  But, 
many  will  say,  **  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  Sturmian  method,  that 
it  restricts  itself  to  a  very  few  branches,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
teach  almost  every  thing.  The  greater  surface  the  less  the  depth," 
etc 

All  such  persons  I  now  ask  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  they 
have  accompanied  me  in  a  critical  survey  of  Sturm's  system  of  teach- 
ing.  Boys  were  received  into  the  gymnasium  in  their  sixth  year,  and 
yet  I  find  not  one  word  of  any  special  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  German  correctly.  I  would  not  ask  for  that  instruction  in  the 
German  grammar,  which  is  Aow  so  popular,  but  only  for  an  elementary 
drilling  in  German,  which  is  indispensable.  When  and  where  they 
receive  tliis,  it  certainly  does  not  appear;  nor  have  we  any  more  light 
on  the  question  whether  the  older  boys  wrote  German  compositions, 
except  what  we  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  made  translations  of  the 
Latin  classics  into  German. 

And,  as  it  was  with  elementary  instruction  in  German,  so,  likewise, 
in  his  original  plhn,  Sturm  has  not  a  syllable  of  any  instruction  in 
arithmetic  for  the  first  eight  classes.  And,  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  the  upper  classes,  he  dismisses  the  subject  thus  briefly:  "Arithme- 
tic roust  bo  introduced,  Mela  examined,  Proclus  laid  before  the 
scholar,  and  the  elements  of  astrology  taught."  And  yet,  in  the  letters 
to  the  teachers  of  the  ten  classes,  I  find  not  a  word  said  of  arithme- 
tic ;  nor,  from  the  two  letters  to  Conrad  Dasypodius,  is  any  thing 
decisive  to  be  gathered  on  this  point.  The  second  of  these  last 
mentioned  letters,  written  in  the  year  15C9,  thirty-one  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  gymnasium,  speaks  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
yet  in  a  way  from  which  we  infer  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced. 
Later,  in  the  course  of  instruction  dating  in  15*78,  as  well  as  by  the 
examination  held  during  the  same  year,  we  see  that  arithmetic  was 
taught  in  the  second  class,  and  a  few  problems  from  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  together  with  the  elements  of  astronomy,  in  the  highest 
Also,  in  the  school-plan  projected  by  Sturm  for  tlie  gymnasium  at 
Lauingen,  mathematics  is  not  placed  among  the  school  studies,  but 
rather  classed  among  those  branches  which  are  to  be  learned  after- 
ward, through  attendance  on  college  lectures. 

All  things  now  considered,  there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a 
gross   neglect  of   mathematical   instruction.      If    the  scholar  has 
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learned  in  the  second  class  but  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
highest  only  a  few  prubh*ms  in  Kuclid,  how  can  he  comprehend  even 
the  few  first  elements  of  astronomy,  taught  also  in  the  same  highest 
class?  To  judge  by  the  astronomical  examination  comnnmicated 
herewith,  the  knowledge  that  was  imparted  of  the  science  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  exhibition  and  the 
explanation  of  an  armillary  sphere;  as  the  teacher,  in  the  year  1578, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  Copernican  system  which  had  api>eared  in 
1643,  but  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun 
around  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  Sturm  assigns 
to  astrology  a  place  among  the  subjects  of  study. 

Never  will  our  present  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  gymnasiums,  look  with  favor  upon  such  a  neglect  of  mathe- 
matics, even  though  they  may  advocate  the  very  simplest  methods  of 
instruction.  And,  so  much  the  less,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
very  many  scholars  did  not  tiike  the  full  course,  but  only  passed 
through  the  lowest  classes  in  this  Strasburg  gynmasium,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  learn  nothing  at  all  of  arithmetic.  For,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  this  branch  during  the  first  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  probably  received  no  attention  at  all,  and, 
when  introduced  later,  was  tissigned  to  the  second  and  highest  classwi 
only. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  geography,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  studied.  For  the  above  cited  expression  of  Sturm,  "Mela 
is  to  be  examined,"  was  scarcely  called  for,  if  Mela  was  really  read  in 
the  gymnasium.  But,  even  Mela,  meagre  as  ho  is,  received  no  atten- 
tion there,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  schedule  and  the  examination 
of  1578.  Nor  among  the  college  lectures  cither,  was  any  place 
assigned  to  geography. 

And  history,  too,  was  quite  as  much  neglected ;  even  in  tlie  col- 
lege, Bcuter,  whose  name  appeara  on  the  catalogue  as  historical 
lecturer,  confines  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus. 

Of  natural  history  and  natunU  philosophy  there  was  not.  a  single 
line  taught  in  the  gymnasium. 

Since,  then,  all  instruction  in  the  German  language,  mathematics, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  was 
entirely  omitted,  to  which  we  may  add  instruction  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
modern  languages,  French  especially,  and  perhaps  also  in  drawing, 
we  must  conclude  that  nearly  all  the  time  and  energies  of  the  scholar 
were  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Was  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  SturmV 
•cholare  possessed,  any  the  greater,  on  this  account,  than  that  mastered 
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by  the  scholars  of  our  gymnasium  ?  or,  we  should  rather  inquire,  wan 
their  readiness,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing  Latin,  greater,  and 
did  they  apply  the  whole  force  that  was  in  them  principally  to  acquire 
these  two  facilities  I 

The  reply  to  the  first  question  should  be  favorable  to  the  scholars  of 
the  present  day :  the  reply  to  the  second,  perhaps,  to  Sturm*s  scholars. 

And  truly  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  Sturm's  scholars  had 
not  learned  to  speak  and  write  Latin,  since  he  himself  looked  upon 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading  in  classical  Ciceronian  Latin  as  the 
noblest  aim  of  culture ;  and  he  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  dear  so  that 
he  might  reach  it.  The  first  sacrifice,  (which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,)  was  an  entire  neglect  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  even  an  absolute 
alienation  from  it  We  have  seen  from  Sturm's  letter  to  Schirner, 
the  teacher  of  the  ninth  cl?^s,  that  he  considered  the  Roman  children 
highly  privileged,  in  that,  from  their  infancy  up,  they  spoke  Latin 
themselves  and  heard  nothing  but  Latin  spoken  by  others ;  whereaa, 
with  German  children,  the  case  was  for  different  This  evil,  he  said, 
must  bo  removed  by  the  diligence  of  the  teacher,  and  through  the 
application  of  his  (Sturm's)  system.  There  was  only  need  of  a  cor- 
rect method,  (and  that  because  Latin  was  not  our  mother  tongue,)  to 
insure  the  production,  at  the  present  day,  of  speeches  which  should 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Cicero.  Every  effort  must  be  put 
forth  in  order  to  restore  again  the  long  lost  skill  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  teaching,  haranguing,  disputing,  and  writing.  Tlie  first 
point,  therefore,  upon  which  Sturm,  a.**  well  as  mo^t  of  his  contempo- 
raries, both  literary  men  niid  teachers,  insisted,  was  the  completest 
removal  possible  of  the  German  mother  tongue,  that  so  the  Latin 
might  wholly  occupy  its  j)lace.  To  teaclicrs  and  to  scholars  alike,  all 
conversation  in  German  wjis  forbidden ;  and  games  were  only  allowed 
on  the  condition  that  Lntin  alone  should  be  spoken  therein.  Had  the 
old  Romans  still  ruled  over  Alsace  in  Sturm's  time,  they  could  have 
adopted  no  more  eflxictual  measures  to  denationalize  its  inhabitants,  to 
make  them  forget  tlieir  country,  and  to  change  them  wholly  into 
Romans. 

Sturm  indirectly  boasts  of  this  exclusion  of  tlie  German  language 
from  his  gymnasium.  "  He  has  introduced  a  mine  of  choice  Latin 
words  and  of  familiar  Latin  phrases,  and  has  called  up  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero  from  the  shades,  to  speak  Latin  with  the 
boy*." 

Plantoa  and  Terence  he  hero  mentions  in  preference,  on  account 
of  the  representations  of  their  plays  by  the  scholars ;  which  repre- 
•entatioDS,  as  we  have  seen,  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  teachers 
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of  the  three  upper  classes.  In  this  connection,  his  letter  to  Goliuft,  the 
teacher  of  the  highest  class,  deserves  our  special  attention.  "  I  could 
wish,"  said  he,  ^*  that  the  actors  of  comedy  as  well  as  those  of  tragedy 
in  your  class  should  all  be  equal  to  Roscius ;  and,  therefore,  far  more 
accompli^hod  than  those  in  the  lower  classes  can  be.  I  desire  you 
never  to  suffer  the  week  to  go  by  without  a  performance,  so  that  an 
assiduous  and  habitual  attendance  at  the  theatre  may  be  encouraged.** 

If  we  arc  to  regard  this  disuse  of  our  mother  tongue  as  one  sacri- 
fioe  to  the  id*'al, — nay,  let  me  call  it  the  idol  rather,— of  Latin  elo- 
quence, then  suicly  these  theatrical  exercises  should  be  considered  as 
a  second  sacritice  to  this  ideal.  It  appears  incredible  to  us  that  the 
committing  to  memory  and  acting  such  licentious  plays  as  are  those 
of  Terenco  oould  have  exerted  no  evil  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
the  young.  And  we  are  eqimlly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how  it  was 
that  so  pious  a  man  as  Sturm  did  not  object  to  the  pernicious  senti- 
ments inculcated  by  Terence.  Could  the  enthusiastic  rector  have 
been  blinded  by  the  ho]^o,  that  his  scholars  would  be  moulded,  aa  it 
were,  into  export  Latinists  by  these  theatrical  performances,  and  by 
acting  comedy  ?  If  the  bare  reading  of  an  author,  like  Terenw,  b 
dangerous  to  tho  scholar,  how  much  more  dangerous  is  it,  when,  from 
the  necessities  of  acting,  he  is  obliged  to  assume  the  characters  and 
imagine  himself  in  the  situations  of  the  drama. 

Sturm's  endeavor  to  make  boys  adepts  in  Latin  eloquence  had« 
moreover,  a  very  great,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  very  injurious  influence 
upon  his  manner  of  reading  and  of  treating  the  classics.  It  is  true 
that  he  aimed,  first  of  all,  as  every  intelligent  school-teacher  should 
do,  at  a  correct  undci-standing  of  the  language  of  authors ;  for  he 
insists  that  the  teacher  should  dwell  upon  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  ti^xt  long  enough  to  arrive  at  such  understanding. 

But  why  is  it, — if  I  may  ask  so  simple  a  question, — that  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  understand  the  language  of  a  classical  author  as  thoroughly 
as  we  do  our  own,  so  that  we  can  read  him  with  as  great  ease  as  if 
he  had  written  in  our  own  tongue  ?  Doubtless  it  is,  that,  having 
arrived  at  an  appropriate  understanding  of  the  language,  we  may 
penetrate  through  the  language  to  the  sentiment,  and  so  at  last  may 
educe  the  intellectual  individuality  of  the  author  from  hia  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  recognize  in  the  author  the  characteristics  of  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged.  But  such  an  aim  of  classical  studiet 
is  nowhere  visible  in  Sturm's  method ;  to  him,  to  use  a  Kantian  ex- 
pression, the  author  himself  is  not  an  end,  only  a  means  to  an  end ; 
that  is,  every  author  must  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  this  deified 
Roman  eloquence  in  boys.    And  how  ?     Precisely  as  the  peacock  was 
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used  by  tho  jackdaw.  Tbey  borrow  tbo  autbor^s  words  and  pbrases, 
group  tbem  together,  and  learn  tbem  by  heart,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
apply  them  again  in  speech  or  in  writing.  Borrow,  is  too  feeble  an 
expression  ;  the  jackdaw  designed  not  merely  to  borrow  the  peacock's 
feathers,  but  to  represent  them  as  his  own.  The  doctrine  of  imitation 
as  we  6nd  it  set  forth  by  Sturm  and  others,  is,  aft^r  all,  a  mere  jack- 
daw theory.  Tho  scholar  is  taught  how,  by  a  slight  alteration,  to 
disguise  phrases  from  Cicero  and  others,  and  then  to  use  them  in 
writing  or  in  speech,  exactly  as  if  they  were  his  own  production ;  so 
adroitly' smuggling  them  in,  as  it  were,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  may 
not  suspect  whence  they  were  taken.  "Is  tho  teacher,"  says  Sturm, 
"to  give  out  themes  for  composition, — he  will  draw  attention  to  those 
points  where  imitation  is  desirable,  and  will  show  how  similarity  can 
be  concealed  by  a  superadded  variation."  "  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  take  care,  that  the  similarity  shall  not  be  manifest;  but  its 
concealment  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways;  by  adding,  by 
taking  away,  or  by  alteration." 

"The  objection,  perhaps,  will  be  made,"  says  Sturm  in  another 
place,  **  that,  if  we  appropriate  entire  passages  from  Cicero,  we  shall 
be  guilty  of  plagiarism."  This  would  be  so,  if  we  should  make  ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  and  call  them  our  own  ;  but  our  memory  is  our 
own,  so  is  tho  use  to  which  we  put  our  memory,  so  is  our  style,  so  is 
the  caution  and  the  moderation  which  we  exercise  in  makin<;  use  of 
the  classics,  and  so  likewise  is  our  method  of  imitation,  as  well  as  of 
borrowing,  pro\'idcd  that  we  do  borrow.  And  truly,  in  such  ca*»e,  we 
shall  borrow  of  one,  who  no  longer  is  here  to  begrudge  it ;  of  one, 
who  wrote  for  others,  yea,  for  all  time.  Thus  Sturm  justifies  this  ex- 
tremely censurable  practice, — a  practice  which,  as  we  have  scon, 
Erasmus  had  already  condemned.  Thus  his  effort  to  restore  Roman 
eloquence,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read 
in  his  gymnasium ;  for  hardly  any  were  introduced  but  such  as  were 
the  most  faultless  models  of  this  eloquence.  Cicero  was  placed  at  tho 
head.  Even  the  boy  of  eight  read  the  "  select  epistles  "  of  Cicero, 
and  there  was  no  class  from  the  eighth  up  to  the  highest,  in  which  he 
was  not  read.  Terence,  Sturm  commends  most  highly,  next  to 
Cicero.  Every  Koman  author  who,  measured  by  the  Ciceronian 
standard,  did  not  vindicate  liis  claim  to  be  considered  a  pure  classic, 
Sturm  appears  to  have  rejected.  Livy,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
was  not  one  of  the  Strasburg  school  text-books,  probably  on  account  of 
liis  provincialism,  (Patavinity ;)  we  are  less  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
Tadtos,  and  in  short,  of  every  author,  who  hindered  or  at  least  did  not 
farther  the  mun  object  of  learning  to  write  and  to  speak  like  Cicero. 
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In  the  eighth  class,  in  the  eight  year  of  the  pupil,  a  beginning  wm 
made  in  exercises  in  Latin  style.  Sturm  commends  them  to  the 
teachers  in  tlie  most  urgent  manner ;  but  they  appear,  when  closely 
examined,  to  have  been  almost  wholly  composed  of  attempts  at  that 
spiritlcffi  imitation,  above  alluded  to ;  the  preparation  for  them  con- 
Bisted  in  singling  out  and  committing  to  memory,  phrases,  which  they 
had  noted  in  tlieir  lessons,  as  suitable  to  be  used  in  Latin  discourse  or 
in  tliese  exercises.  Do  I  now  need  to  declare  emphatically,  that  those 
youth,  who,  in  reading  the  classics,  have  been  engaged  merely  in  a 
hunt  after  phrases  for  future  use,  or  rather  misuse,  never  arrive  at  a 
true  understanding  of  these  classics,  and,  what  is  more,  that  this  meth- 
od renders  such  an  understanding  wholly  impossible  ?  Do  T  need  to 
observe,  that  youth  thus  trained  will  not  learn  either  to  admire  or  to 
understand  even,  very  many  writers,  who,  like  Tacitus,  are  essentially 
different  from  Cicero  ?  And  as  little  will  they  attain  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  poets,  if  it  is  made  their  chief  aim  in  reading  to  com- 
pose  Latin  versos  themselves,  and  if  for  this  purpose  they  are  instructed 
to  gather  j>oetical  flowerets  from  the  -^neid,  as  they  have  before 
culled  prose  gems  from  Cicero ;  or  if,  again,  with  a  view  to  their 
exercises  \n  prose,  they  are  constantly  directed  to  those  peculiarities 
whicli  the  oratorical  style,  mutatis  mutandia^  may  borrow  from  the 
poets. 

I  have  put  the  question  "  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  on 
8turm*s  ideal  ?  ^'  and  have  answered  it  in  the  negative.  I  have  now 
given  the  reasons  for  my  opinion.  I  have  shown  how,  in  the  undi- 
vided pursuit  of  Roman  eloquence  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  the 
German  language  was  not  only  neglected,  but  crushed  under  foot : 
how,  in  order  to  gain  case  and  readiness  in  Latin  expression,  the  mo^t 
licentious  of  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  by  the  scholars ;  and 
how,  further,  since  the  requisitions  of  this  eloquence  absorbed  all  th<> 
energies  and  all  the  time  of  the  young,  there  was  no  opportunity  left 
for  any  thorough  mathematical  training ;  neither  was  any  instruction 
given  in  geography,  history,  Il^brew,  or  the  modern  languages,  and  I 
might  add,  in  natural  philosophy  and  drawing,  but  for  the  little  atten- 
tion that  was  generally  }>aid  to  these  two  branches,  at  that  period. 
And  finally  I  have  indic;ited  how  it  was,  that  this  unlucky  reaching  out 
after  Roman  eloquence  was  a  decided  hindrance  to  a  correct  exegesis, 
and  a  full  appreciation,  of  the  classics.  And  now  the  question  natur- 
ally arises  in  our  minds,  ^  if  Sturm  and  so  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  this  chase  after  Roman  eloquence,  made  great  saerifioeiy  and 
neglected  almost  every  thing  else, — did  they  see  their  deures  reaUied 
in  the  end  ?  "  • 
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But  I  havo  already  answered  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intelligent  reader,  where  I  spoke  of  this  wretched  method  of  reading 
the  classics,  only  to  cull  out  phrases  and  piece  them  together  anew,  to 
be  used  in  exercises  in  style,  in  order,  haply,  to  equal  the  ancients. 
For  all  their  imitation  of  classical  authors  resolved  itself  at  last  into  a 
mere  paltry  connoisseurship ;  since  they  attained,  at  the  furthest,  only 
to  a  philological  phariseeism,  which,  after  a  repulsive,  pseudo-classic 
&shion,  composed  works  that  disclosed  not  a  particle  of  the  classi- 
cal spirit.  When  we  peruse  their  "  Examples  of  Roman  eloquence," 
we  imagine  oureelves  walking  amongst  the  ghastly  spectres  of  the 
ancients,  and  Cicero  stalks  to  and  fro  before  our  eyes,  an  indistinct 
phantom. 

Sturm  however,  as  was  natural,  regarded  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
a  far  different  light.  lie  believed  that  he  really  had  called  the  an- 
*  dents  to  life  again,  and  he  fancied,  that  if  we  but  laid  the  foundations  . 
aright,  there  Wiis  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  Latin  works 
as  full  of  the  fire  of  genius  as  were  the  originals.  In  one  place 
he  says  :  "  the  Konians  had  two  advantages  over  us  ;'  the  one  con- 
sisted in  learning  Latin  without  going  to  school,  and  the  other,  in  fre- 
quently seeing  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  acted,  and  hearing  Latin 
orators  speak.  Coi.kl  we,*'  he  continues,  "recall  these  advantages  in 
our  school.,  why  could  we  not  then,  by  persevering  dilig«}nce, 
gain  that,  which  they  possessed  only  by  accident  and  habit ;  namely, 
the  power  of  speaking  Latin  to  perfection."  In  another  passage  he 
uses  a  still  stronger  expression,  where  he  says,  "  I  hope  to  see  the 
men  of  the  j)resont  age,  in  their  writing,  commenting,  haranguing  and 
speaking,  not  merely  followers  of  the  old  masters,  but  equal  to  those 
who  flourished  in  the  noblest  ajje  of  Athens  or  of  Rome."  What 
pedantic  narrow-mindedness,  to  indulge  the  delusive  notion,  that  an 
ever  so  judiciou^ly-nianagod  Strasburg  school  could  effect  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  genius,  erjual  to  those  that  bloomed  amid  the 
splendor  of  tlie  age  of  1  Vricles  or  tlie  grandeur  of  Imperial  Rome  ! 

This  notion  of  Sturm's,  as  erroneous  as  it  was  presumptuous,  if  wc 
might  not  rather  call  it  extravagant,  stands  in  quite  a  surprising  con- 
trast with  the  following  feeble  and  spiritless  sentiment,  which  we  find 
in  another  place.  **  It  is  astonishing,"  he  here  says,  "  that  while  there 
are  in  our  day  many  as  go^d  intellects  as  the  ancients  could  boast  of, 
while  we  possess  the  same  philosophical  sources  to  draw  from  as  did 
they,  while  our  advantages  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence  and  our 
opportunities  for  displaying  it  are  no  fewer  than  with  them,  and  while, 
moreover,  all  our  gifted  men  have  striven  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
eloquence,  yet  almost  all  have  shrunk  back  in  teiror  from  the  course 
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of  traiDing  that  it  demands,  and  so  few  have  accomplished  any  thing 
by  means  of  it" 

**  We  can  not,"  continues  Sturm,  "  lay  the  entire  blame  of  this 
result  u[K>n  the  scholars.  Year  after  year  there  have  been  many  at 
the  Strasburg  Gymnasium,  who  have  united  to  superior  talents  a 
Btrong  desire  to  excel  and  great  diligence.  It  has  been  so  likewise  at 
Louvain  and  at  Paris.  Now  how  is  it,  that  among  so  many  tliousand, 
there  have  been  so  very  few,  who  have  applied  the  requisite  diligence 
to  Latin  writing  and  declamation  ? "  On  a  careful  consideration,  he 
concludes  that  the  fault  lies  witli  the  teachers,  and  with  himself,  and 
\  is  partly  inherent  in  the  fact,  that  Latin  is  not  the  native  tongue  of 

^^       the  scholar. 

\       If  we  examine  this  admission  of  Sturm  carefully,  we  shall  l>e  at  no 
to  discover  where  the  truth  lies.     Men  of  the  very  highest  capaci- 
he  says,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  become  eloquent,  but  have 
been  aji|^palled  before  the  sti/le  of  eloquence  taught  in  his  school.     Had 
Latin  onl^\l>een  their  native  tongue,  then  they  would  have  succeetled. 
But  German  wiys  their  native  tongue,  and  in  this,  according  to  Sturm's 
own  theory,  they  wuvi^^ld  have  succeeded  to  perfection.     And  he  asserts 
this  in  so  many  words,  buc*  «  few  linos  further  back.     "Eloquence," 
he  here  remarks,  "is  by  no  means  coiiufroA,!  to  the  Latin  tongue.     Can 
not  Italians,  Spaniards,  French  and  Germans  be  eldqueub'  ^n  M..i,;,  ^.^n 
languag'.*.  ?     Tlie  prose  of  Boccaccio  is  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance 
to  the  Italians,  and  so  is  the  sweet- sounding    poetry  of  Petrarch. 
Comines  charms  the  French  as  truly  as  ever  Thucydidos  did  the 
Greeks.     And  as  for  Luther,"  he  continues,  "  has  he  not  stood  fortli, 
a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  whether  we  look  to  purity  of  idiom 
or  to  opulence  of  exprijssion  ?     Princes,  counselors,  magistrates,  em- 
ba«sadoi-s,  and  jurists,  all  concede  to  liim,  the  theologian,  this  praise. 
Luther  truly  vindicated  a  righteous  cause,  which  in  itself  deserved  the 
victory ;  but  it  was  with  the  sinews  of  an  orator  that  he  wielded  the 
weapons  of  controversy.     Had  there  been  no  Reformation,  had  no 
sermons  of  Luther  ever  appeared,  and  had  he  written  nothing  at  all 
save  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  alone  would  have  insured  him 
an  immortality  of  fame.     For,  if  we  compare  with  this  German  trans- 
lation either   the   Greek,  the  Latin,  or  any  other,  we  shall  find  them 
all  far  behind  it,  lx>th  in  perspicuity,  purity,  choice  of  expression,  and 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  original.     I  believe  that,  as  no  painter  has 
ever  been  able  to  surpass  Apelles,  so  no  scholar  will  ever  be  able  to 
produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  shall  excel  Luther's.'* 

If  we  were  compelled  on  other  grounds  to  conclude  that  Sturm  had 
become   altogether  denationalized,  and  a  Roman  to   the  core,   thii 
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passage  just  cited  proves  to  us  that  it  was  not  altogetlier  so.  But  whj, 
in  view  of  bis  deep  and  beart-felt  recognition  of  the  great  German 
master-piece  of  Luther,  and  why  especially  in  view  of  his  acknowledg- 
ment that  Italians,  French  and  Germans,  had  written  classical  works, 
each  in  their  own  language, — why,  I  repeat  the  question,  did  he  con- 
tinue, like  a  second  Li&yphus,  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  metamorphofie 
German  into  Roman  youths,  and  to  impart  to  them,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  another  native  tongue  ?  The  entire  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  in  fault,  not  he :  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  that 
the  claims  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  language  came  to  be 
properly  regarded 
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VIII.    NEW  YORK  STATE  IDIOT  ASYLUM, 

AT  SYRACUSK. 


On  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  F.  F.  Backus,  of  Rochester,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
moved  a  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  State  Census  which  related  to 
idiots  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies.  Of  tliis  committee  he  was 
chairman,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
he  submitted  a  report,  in  which  an  institution  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  idiots  was  proposed,  and  which  was  followed  on  the  28th  of  March  by 
a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for 
an  ^asylum.  The  bill,  after  passing  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House. 
The  subject  was  again  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Backus,  in  1847; 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  till  1851,  when  the  Legislature,  influenced 
by  an  exhibition  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  the  results  of  the  training  and 
teaching  of  this  class,  in  a  number  of  pupils  from  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
perimental School,  provided  for  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  who  had,  since  July,  1848,  con- 
ducted a  private  institution  for  idiots  at  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  school  at  Albany  was  such  that  the 
Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1853-54,  made  provision  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  for  its  annual 
expenses. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1854,  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  state  insti- 
tution for  this  important  class  was  laid,  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
appropriate  addresses,  by  Ex- Governor  Hunt,  Dr.  U.  B.  Wilbur,  Dr  Se- 
guin,  Rev.  S.  J.  May  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus.  The  building,  with  accommo- 
dation for  one  hundred  pupils,  was  so  far  completed  in  August,  1855,  as 
to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  school  from  Albany. 

The  building  occupies  a  commanding  site,  one  mile  from  the  center  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  153  feet  front,  with  two  wings  each  53  feet  from  front  to 
X'^ear.  The  main  building  is  three  stories,  and  the  wings  four,  including 
the  basement  The  cost  of  building  and  furniture  is  about  $80,000,  and 
the  grounds,  eighteen  acres  in  extent,  about  $10,000 ;  of  which,  ten  acres, 
(valued  at  $7,600,)  was  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse. 

The  government  of  the  New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum  is  committed  to 

a  board  of  nine  trustees,  of  whom  four  are  members  ex  officio,  viz.,  the 

Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer,  and 

the  remaining  five  are  elected  by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the 

Governor. 
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The  trustees  have  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  propcrlj 
and  concerns  of  the  asylum,  and  take  charge  of  its  interests ;  they  re- 
ceiTC  no  compensation  for  their  services,  though  they  arc  reimbursed  for 
their  actual  and  reasonable  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  board.  They  hold  semi-annual  meetings,  and,  during  the  intervals 
between  these  meetings,  they  exercise  a  proper  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  asylum  through  their  executive  committee.  This  committee 
visit  the  asylum  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  to  examine  into  its 
management,  inspect  the  condition  of  its  pupils,  audit  all  bills  presented 
for  payment,  and  decide  upon  the  admission  and  dismission  of  pupils; 
they  also  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  for  the  inspection  and 
approval  of  the  board. 

The  treasurer  draws  from  the  State  Treasurer  all  monies  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  institution,  and  receive  all  monies  collected 
from  counties  for  the  clothing  of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  sums  derived  from 
the  tuition  fees  of  paying  pupil.*;.  lie  pays  all  bills  properly  audited  and 
indorsed  by  the  executive  committee,  making  a  report  of  the  bills  thus 
paid,  and  a  return  of  tlie  vouchers  thus  received,  at  the  semi-annual 
meetings  of  the  board.  This  statement  of  the  treasurer  is  embodied  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  the  Legislature.  The  few  contingent 
expenses  of  the  asylum  arc  presented  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  bill  from 
tlie  superintendent,  and  are  audited  as  any  other  bill.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  pecuniary  responsibility  resides  in  the  executive  committee, 
and  no  bills  are  paid  by  the  treasurer,  except  they  are  indorsed  by  at 
least  two  of  that  committee. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  afTairs  of  the  institution,  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings,  is 
intrusted  to  the  superintendent. 

lie  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  management  and  instruction  of  all  the 
pupils  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  persons 
employed  in  any  capacity  about  the  estiblishment.  He  makes  provision 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  asylum,  and  is  responsible  for  a  prudent  and  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  its  funds.  lie  keeps  a  journal  of  all  his  proceedings, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings, 
aiid  subject  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  any  member  of  the  board. 

The  success  of  Dr.  AVilbur's  management  and  training  of  the  asylum 
has  more  than  justified  the  anticipations  of  its  founders,  and  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils,  **  in  the  exercise  of  more  judgment  in  small 
matters,  in  improved  habits,  in  more  ready  obedience,  in  more  self-control, 
and  finally,  as  the  result  of  all  these,  in  a  greater  capacity  for  useful  occu- 
pation. The  capability  for  useful  occupation,  and  willingness  to  be  thus 
occupied,  satisfies  the  greatest  need  of  the  idiot,  and  will  insure  his  future 
comfort  and  happiness,  if  he  is  subjected  to  right  infiuenccs,  afler  he  shall 
have  left  an  educational  institution." 

The  following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  in 
the  asylum  during  the  past  five  years  is  taken  from  Dr.  Wilbur^s  sixth 
jnnual  (1857)  report : 
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BZAMPLSS  or    TRAININ^tiND   INSTRUCTION     IN   THE   NeW   YoRK    StATB   IuIOT 

AsTLUM,  AT  Stracuse.     From  Dr.  Wilbur^ 8  Report  for  1857. 

A.  T. — A  boy  7  years  old.  In  this  case  the  organs  of  hearing  were  rery  slightly  af- 
fected, but  there  existed  an  almost  complete  want  of  perception  of  sound.  He  did  not 
speak,  and  had  very  little  idea  of  language :  he  was  ouite  a  good  looking  and  active 
boy ;  he  has  been  under  instruction  a  year ;  he  is  now  beginning  to  read  simple  words, 
both  printed  and  written  ;  writes  in  a  very  good  hand  a  great  variety  of  words,  namei 
of  familiar  objects,  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  school.  He  displays  considerable  imita- 
tive faculty  in  copying  various  figures  from  drawing  cards  and  upon  the  blackboard. 
In  geography,  he  has  learned  the  principal  points  on  the  map  of  the  United  Slates ;  he 
is  just  beginning  in  numbers,  writing  them  as  far  as  fifty.  He  hears  more  readily,  and 
articulates  most  common  words.  He  would  not  now  attract  attention  by  any  peculiar* 
ities,  even  in  a  common  school. 

M.  R. — A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  came  Oct.,  1855  ;  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  im!m- 
cile.  She  has  now  been  with  us  a  year,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  enter  an  asylum  for 
deaf-mutes.  She  knows  many  written  words ;  can  herself  write  the  names  of  all 
familiar  objects  ;  has  been  taught  to  sew  and  many  other  household  occupations.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  success  of  our  labors  in  this  case. 

M.  A. — A  boy  of  twelve  years,  small  of  his  age,  and  with  a  very  idiotic  look  and  very 
disagreeable  habits.  He  was  described,  when  brought  to  the  Asylum,  as  generally 
good  tempered  ;  but,  if  aroused,  dangerous  in  his  intercourse  with  other  children — as 
not  being  very  cleanly  in  his  habits.  There  was  a  want  of  development  in  his  physi- 
cal frame,  his  extremities  being  very  short.  He  spoke  with  effort :  he  is  now  in  onr 
first  class  in  reading,  and  with  but  little  difHculty  reads  words  of  two  syllables  ;  he  is 
very  studious,  and  is  making  marked  and  constant  progress  ;  he  copies  from  a  book  the 
written  characters,  and  forms  sentences  simple  and  compound ;  he  writes  easily  and 
quite  accurately ;  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  tol- 
erably so  with  that  of  Europe  ;  he  is  but  just  beginning  with  numbers — writes  numbers 
up  to  fifty,  and  can  add  two  to  anv  number.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  hi-« 
personal  appearance ;  he  will  undoubtedly  be  capable  in  a  few  years  of  useful  labor  ou 
«  farm. 

A.  P. — A  boy  of  ten  years,  who  came  only  about  four  months  since,  an  idiot  from 
birth  ;  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  habits  ;  was  very  mischievous,  passionate  and  trouble- 
some ;  he  could  not  speak  distinctly;  could  not  distinguish  forms  or  colors;  had  no 
idea  of  written  language ;  he  is  now  improved  in  his  habits  ;  he  speaks  much  inoredis 
tinctly  ;  can  distinguish  quite  a  variety  of  colors  and  give  their  names  ;  can  read  forty 
or  fifty  printed  words,  and  can  count  as  far  as  eighty. 

S.  Q. — Came  November,  1853 ;  a  little  girl,  twelve  years  old ;  she  was  small  of  h*;r 
age,  and  with  a  very  small  head ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  attempted  to  say  yes  and  no ; 
the  saliva  was  constantly  flowing  from  her  mouth  ;  she  had  received  no  instruction ; 
was  very  passionate,  and  when  once  aroused,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  conquer 
her,  either  by  coercion  or  kindness.  She  has  now  been  with  us  three  years  ;  is  in  our 
first  class  ;  she  is  improving  in  her  articulation,  and  is  very  earnest  in  her  attempts  to 
speak  ;  she  can  read  and  write  a  great  numl)erof  words  ;  is  a  eood  scholar  in  geogra 
pny ;  can  count  and  write  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  can  add  two  to  numbcm  as  far 
as  twenty  ;  she  is  now  very  easily  managed ;  can  sew  very  well,  and  is  very  useful  in 
household  matters,  performing  daily  duties  in  making  beds,  washing  dishes,  &c. 

J.  W.  R. — A  boy  of  twelve  years,  rather  small  of  his  age  :  his  head  is  smaller  than 
any  who,'«e  dimensions  I  have  seen  recorded  ;  the  greatest  circumference  of  his  craniutn 
is  only  13  M  inches  ;  he  was  not  cleanlv  in  his  habits  ;  hafi  but  little  idea  of  language  ; 
was  passionate  ;  could  not  speak  at  all ;  he  has  now  been  under  instruction  a  year;  he 
can  distingiiish  a  variety  of  forms  and  colors  ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  objects  in  th» 
school  room  and  about  the  house,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  school ;  he  rec- 
ognizes a  great  number  of  pictures  of  objects  ;  he  is  beginning  to  speak,  and  has  already 
learned  several  printed  words  as  the  representatives  of  familiar  objects ;  he  is  now 
making  sensible  progress  every  day. 

J.  M. — A  boy  of  eleven  years,  who  came  to  the  asylum  December  11, 1851.  He  was 
well  formed  and  healthy,  though  slightly  affected  with  chorea ;  his  eyes  were  promi- 
nent and  staring,  he  had  an  inordinate  appetite,  and  ate  ravenously  whatever  wat 
{>laced  before  him  ;  there  was  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  but  otherwise  he  was  clean- 
y  in  his  ha}>its.  In  appearance  he  was  quite  iml)ecile  ;  he  was  an  imbecile  from  birth, 
Mid  had  an  idiut  sister  ;  he  had  none  of  the  every-day  knowledge  of  childhood,  having 
lived  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  ;  his  speech  was  imperfect  and  indistinct ; 
he  was  very  good  tempered  and  affectionate,  and  easily  managed.  The  change  of  reti« 
denee,  in  his  case,  insured  more  reliably  the  gratification  of  ^is  appetite,  and  be  was 
contented  and  free  from  homesickness  ;  he  had  never  had  any  instruction  ;  he  could  not 
distinguish  forms  or  colors ;  had,  therefore,  no  idea  of  pictures  as  the  representatives  of 
objects  i  he  is  quite  a  neat  looking  boy  ;  he  has  improved  very  coasidsnbly  in  school 
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mattcrsi,  but  is  especially  chRngcd  in  his  capacity  To Ascful  labor ;  be  works  qaite 
intelligently  on  the  farm,  conversing  very  well  about  common  concerns. 

L.  S. — A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  ;  came  November,  1853  ;  he  was  stout  and  healthy ; 
bis  speech  was  peculiar  ;  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  instruct  him,  but  without  any 
success  ;  he  could  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  count ;  he  had  been  three  years  under 
insiniction.  He  can  read  understandingly  in  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  ;  he  can 
write  a  tolerable  hand ;  he  can  construct  sentences,  introtlucing  different  parts  of 
speech,  such  as  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  &.c..;  he  is  quite  a  good  scnolar  in 
geography,  being  familiar  with  nearly  all  the  common  outline  maps,  the  geographical 
definitions,  &c.;  in  numbers  he  is  making  good  progress ;  he  can  add  and  multiply, 
performing  simple  problems  in  these  rules  very  rapidly;  he  spent  the  past  summer  at 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  making  himself  very  useful  and  not  requiring  any 
oversight ;  he  can  be  instructed  to  go  to  the  city  or  to  church  ;  he  will  soon  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  bound  out  on  a  farm. 

C.  E. — A  little  boy,  4  1-2  years  old  ;  came  to  the  asylum  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  He 
bad  been  apparently  healthy  and  intelligent  till  about  two  years  of  age,  when  he  began 
to  have  convulsions.  These  continucdf  till  a  short  time  lieforehewas  brought  to  the 
institution,  affecting  his  intellect  till,  in  the  language  of  his  father,  "  bis  mind  was  a  com- 
plete blank  ;"  he  had  begun  to  speak  before  the  appearance  of  his  convulsions,  but  the 
later  ones  had  entirely  severed  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  his  vocal  organs, 
so  that,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  he  never  made  or  attempted  to  make  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  ;  he  was  small  of  his  age,  but  with  a  large  head  and  lustrous  eye.  He 
not  only  did  not  speak,  but  had  no  idea  of  language;  he  had  no  ideas  of  form,  or  size, 
or  of  color;  he  had  no  idea  of  obedience  ;  no  sense  of  danger.  His  father  mentioned, 
in  illustration  of  this  point,  that  he  would  walk  into  a  stream  of  water  like  the  canal 
without  fear.  Not  having  any  legitimate  exercise  for  his  nervous  and  muscular  power, 
he  was  constantly  restless,  constantly  occupied  in  the  simplest  acts  of  mischief;  no  had 
no  idea  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  in  all  respects  required  more  care  than  an  infant. 
Ck>mmencing  with  the  simplest  physical  exercises,  this  boy  has  been  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  system  of  training.  Hn  now  associates  with  our  best  class  of  pupiU  ; 
he  understands  almost  every  thing  that  is  said  to  him  ;  he  can  articulate  almost  any 
word  of  two  syllables  ;  ho  can  count ;  he  ran  read  in  the  first  reading-book  used  in  our 
school ;  also  roads  the  written  character ;  he  is  in  a  class  in  geograp}iy,  being  able  to 
point  out  on  the  outline  map  of  the  United  States  all  the  prominent  points  ;  he  is  now 
much  more  quiet,  and  withal  quite  free  from  his  former  mischievous  habits. 

J.  H.  C  — Came  November,  1853,  a  boy  12  years  old  ;  deaf  and  dumb  and  quite  de- 
ficient in  intellect ;  he  was  a  stout  lx>y,  well  formed,  but  very  awkward  ;  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow-,  ho  had  run  at  large  with  the  boys  in  a  city  till  he  acquired  many  vagrant  and 
mischievous  habits ;  his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  his  chin  and  dress  were 
wet  with  saliva.  Though  naturaJly  good  tempered,  ho  had  grown  by  bad  companionship 
to  be  very  quarrelsome  and  uncontrollable.  Our  whole  course  of  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily modified  by  his  deafness.  He  remained  with  us  nearly  three  years  ;  when  he 
left  he  was  a  neat,  good-looking  and  well-behaved  hoy  ;  he  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  ;  he 
could  draw  well ;  he  could  read  many  words  ;  he  understood  the  principles  of  addition 
and  multiplication  :  he  was  very  capable  and  useful  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden ;  he 
left  us  to  enter  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York. 

N.  and  W.,  now  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  were  taken  from  the  idiot  house  on 
Randall's  Island  by  Dr.  Wilbtir,  in  December,  1851.  Their  appearance,  as  described 
by  persons  who  saw  them  at  that  time,  must  have  been  painful  and  disgusting  in  the  ex- 
treme. Both  had  been  idiots  from  birth,  lx)th  were  partially  paralyzed,  and  l>oth  entire- 
ly dumb,  and  not  capable  of  understanding  more  than  a  dozen  words.  So  hopeless  was 
their  condition  that  the  physician  at  Randall's  Island,  who  was  absent  when  Dr.  Wil- 
bur  selected  them,  on  his  return,  wrote  to  Dr.  W.,  expressing  his  regret  at  his  selection, 
M  he  feared  that  it  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  the  effort  to  instruct  idiots,  to 
attempt  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  so  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement. 

Both  now  exhibit  as  much  intelligence  as  ordinary  children  of  their  age.  Neither 
speaks  very  fluently,  in  consequence  of  some  paralysis  still  existing,  but  toth  arc  im- 

C roving  rapidly  in  this  respect.  Both  write  well  on  the  blackboard.  In  thorough 
nowled;:e  of  grammar  and  geography  very  few  children  of  their  age  are  their  equaM. 
In  a  veiy  severe  and  protracted  examination  in  geography,  embracing  minute  details  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  most  of  the  countries  on  the  globe,  and  many  particulars  in 
regard  to  physical  geography,  and  draw  ing  maps  upon  the  blackboani,  neither  they  nor 
the  other  rnembers  of  a  class  of  six  or  seven  missed  a  single  question.  In  grammar, 
both  supplied  adjectives,  nouns,  rerbs,  or  adverbs,  to  given  verbs  and  noons,  with  re- 
markable pnimptness,  and  to  an  extent  which  would  have  severely  tasked  my  vocabulary. 
In  arithmetic  l>oth  exhibited  perfect  familiarity  with  the  ground  rules,  and  Nattie  gave 
at  once  any  and  all  multiples  of  numbers  as  high  as  132,  and  added,  multiplied,  and 
dirided  fractions  with  great  readiness. 


IX.    LUTHER'S  VIEWS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  EARL  YON  RAUlfSB. 


If  Melancthon  obtiuned  the  name  "  Prscceptor  Germaniae,*'  inasmuch 
at  he  was  a  most  consummate  scholar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  intellect- 
ual  leader,  especially  of  the  literary  class  of  his  countrymen,  then  Luther 
should  be  called  the  pastor  of  his  people,  who,  with  a  strong  faith  and 
an  active  love,  watched,  labored,  and  prayed  that  all  his  beloved  Ger- 
mans, small  and  great,  might  be  led,  by  means  of  pious  discipline  and 
sound  learning,  to  walk  humbly  before  God. 

In  Luther^s  writings,  we  find  much  on  the  subject  of  education, 
both  in  sermons,  expositions  of  scripture,  letters,  and  the  table-talk ; 
and  some  of  his  works  treat  of  this  theme  exclusively.  He  appeals, 
now  to  parents,  now  to  magistrates,  and  now  to  teachers, — urges  them, 
each  and  all,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  interest  themselves  in 
children,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lays  before  them  blessings  and 
curses, — blessings  on  right  training,  and  curses  on  neglect  And  with- 
al, he  presents  the  most  admirable  doctrines,  on  the  nature  of  disci- 
pline, the  knowledge  suitable  for  children,  the  best  manner  of  impart* 
iDg  it,  etc 

The  following  extracts  from  Luther's  works,  express  his  views,  both 
upon  the  training  and  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

I.    HOME    GOVERNMENT.      TRAININO   OF   CHILDREN. 

Luther  saw  that  good  family  government  was  the  sole  foundation 
of  good  civil  government  and  of  continued  national  prosperity.  In 
his  exposition  of  Exodus  20 :  12.,  he  says: 

We  have  now  explained,  at  Bufficicnt  length,  how  father  and  mother  are  to 
be  honored,  and  what  this  coromandmcnt  includes  and  teaches,  and  have  shown 
of  what  vast  consequence  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  this  obedience  toward 
fiither  and  mother  should  become  universal  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  you 
will  find  neither  good  manners  nor  a  good  government.  For,  whore  obedience 
is  not  maintained  at  the  flrc-side,  no  power  on  earth  can  insure  to  the  city,  terri- 
tory, principality,  or  kingdom  the  blessings  of  a  good  government ;  and  it  is  there 
that  all  governments  and  dominions  originate.  If  now  the  root  is  corrupt,  it  is 
in  vain  tJiat  you  look  for  a  sound  tree,  or  for  good  fruit. 

For  what  is  a  city,  but  an  assomblngc  of  households?  How  then  is  a  whole 
dty  to  be  wisely  governed,  when  there  is  no  subordination  in  its  several  house- 
holds, yea,  when  neither  child,  maid-servant,  nor  man-servant  submit  to  author- 
ity? Again,  a  territory:  what  is  it,  other  than  an  assemblage  of  cities,  market- 
towns  and  villages?  Where,  now,  the  households  are  lawless  or  mis-govomod, 
how  can  the  wliolo  territory'  bo  well-governed  ?  yoa,  nothing  else  will  appear, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  but  tyranny,  witchcraft,  murders,  robberies  and 
diflobiHlience  to  every  hiw.  Now,  a  principality  is  a  group  of  territories,  or 
oounties;  a  kingdom,  a  group  of  priiicipaUtios;  and  an  empire,  a  groap  of 
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kingdoms.  Thus,  the  whole  wide  organization  of  an  emj)ire  is  all  woven  out 
of  single  households.  Wherever,  tlien,  fathers  and  mothers  slack  the  reins  of 
fiunily  government,  and  leave  children  to  follow  their  own  headstrong  courses, 
there  it  is  impossible  for  either  city,  market-town  or  village,  either  territory, 
principality,  kingdom  or  empire,  to  enjoy  tl\o  fruits  of  a  wise  and  peaceful  gov- 
ernment. For  the  son,  when  grown  up,  becomes  a  father,  a  judge,  a  mayor,  a 
prince,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  preacher,  a  schoolmaster,  etc.  And,  if  ho  has 
been  brought  up  without  restraint,  then  will  the  subjects  become  like  their 
nilefi  the  members  like  their  head. 

For  this  cause,  God  has  established  it  as  a  matter  of  irrevocable  necessity, 
that  men  should  by  all  means  rule  over  their  own  households.  For  where  fam- 
ily government  is  well-ordered  and  judicious,  all  other  forms  of  government  go 
on  prosperously.  And  the  reason  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  that  the  whole  human 
race  proceeds  from  the  family.  For  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  ordain,  from  the 
beginning,  that  from  father  and  motlier,  all  mankind  should  forever  derive  their 
being. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  Luther  dwells  upon,  in 

his  exposition  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

Now  let  us  see  what  parents  owe  to  their  children,  if  they  would  be  pa- 
rents in  the  truest  sense.  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  G :  1, — when  commanding  children 
to  honor  their  parents,  and  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  this  commandment, 
and  its  reasonableness,  says ,  "  ehildn-n,  obey  your  pan^nts  in  the  Lord."  Hero 
he  intimates  that  parents  siiould  not  bo  such  after  the  flesh  merely,  as  it  is  with 
the  heathen,  but  in  Vie  Lord.  And,  that  children  laay  bo  obedient  to  their  pa- 
rents in  the  Lord,  he  adds  this  caution  to  parents,  directly  aflerward  in  the 
fourth  verse:  "And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  lest  they 
be  discouraged;  "but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  The  lirs*t  and  foremost  care  that  he  here  enjoins  upon  parents  with  ref- 
erenco  to  their  children,  in  what  pertains  to  the  mind  and  heart,  (for  of  the 
nurture  of  the  body  he  does  not  speak  here  at  all,)  is,  that  they  provoke  them 
not  to  wrath  and  diircouragement.  This  is  a  rebuke  to  such  as  display  a  violent 
and  impetuous  temper  in  the  management  of  their  children.  For,  under  such  an 
evil  discipline,  their  disposition,  while  yet  tender  and  impressible,  become  perma- 
nently clouded  with  fear  and  diffidence;  and  so  there  grows  up  in  their  breasts 
a  hatred  toward  their  parents,  in  so  far  that  they  run  away  from  them,  and4)ur- 
8ue  a  course  that  otherwise  they  never  would  have  entered  upon.  And,  in  trutli, 
what  hope  is  there  of  a  child,  who  exorcii-es  hatred  and  mistrust  toward  his  pa- 
rents, and  is  over  downcast  in  their  presence?  Nevertheless  St.  Paul  in  this 
passage  does  not  intend  Xo  forbid  parents  altogether  from  being  angrj'  with  their 
children  and  chastening  them ;  but  rather,  that  they  punish  them  in  love,  when 
punishnn.'ut  is  necessar>^ ;  not,  as  some  do,  in  a  passionate  spirit,  and  without  be- 
stowing a  thought  upon  their  improvement. 

A  child,  who  has  once  become  timid,  sullen  and  dejected  in  spirit,  loses  aD 
his  self-reliance,  and  becomes  utterly  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  life;  and  fears  rise 
up  in  his  path,  so  often  as  any  thing  comes  up  for  him  to  do,  or  to  undt-rtake. 
But  this  is  not  all ; — for,  where  such  a  spirit  of  fear  obtains  the  mastery  over  a 
man  in  his  childhood,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  it  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  For,  if  children  are  accustomed  to  tremble  at  every  word  spoken  by 
their  father  or  mother,  they  will  start  and  quake  forever  after,  even  at  the  rustl- 
ing of  a  leaf.  Neither  should  those  women  who  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
children,  ever  bo  allowed  to  frighten  them  with  their  tricks  and  mummeries, 
andf  above  all,  never  in  the  night-time.  But  parents  ought  much  rather  to  aim 
at  that  sort  of  eduo4»tion  for  their  children,  that  would  inspire  them  with  a 
wholesome  fear ;  a  fear  of  those  things  that  they  ought  to  fear,  and  not  of  those 
which  only  make  them  cowardly,  and  so  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  them. 
Thus  parouts  go  too  far  to  the  hft.  Now  let  us  consider  how  they  are  led  too  far 
to  the  right, 

8t  Paul  teaches,  further,  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  instructed  respecting 
that  which  they  ought  to  know,  and  should  bo  chastised  when  they  do  not  hold 
to  the  doctrine.  For  instance,  they  need  both  that  you  teach  them  that  whicli 
they  do  not  know  of  God,  and  also  that  you  punish  them  when  they  will  not 
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retain  this  knowledge.  Wherefore,  see  to  it^  that  you  cause  your  children  first 
to  be  instructed  in  spiritUiU  tilings, — tliat  you  point  them  first  to  God,  and,  after 
that,  to  the  world.  But  in  these  days,  this  order,  sad  lo  say,  is  inverted.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  parents  themselves  liave  not  learned  by  their 
■  own  experience  what  is  this  admonition  of  tlie  Lord,  nor  do  they  know  much 
about  it  from  hearsay.  Still  wo  had  hoped  that  achoolmastors  would  remedy 
this  evil. — that  in  scliool,  at  least,  children  would  learn  something  good,  and 
there  have  the  fear  of  God  implanted  in  their  hearts.  But  this  hope,  too,  has 
come  to  nought.  All  nations,  tiic  Jews  especwlly,  keep  their  children  at  school  | 
more  faithfully  than  ChristiaiiH.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  Christianity  is  so  ' 
fidlen.  For  all  its  hoi)os  of  strength  and  potency  are  ever  committed  to  Uie 
generation  that  is  coming  on  to  the  stage ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected  in  its  youth, 
it  fares  with  Christianity  as  with  a  ganlen  that  is  neglected  in  the  spring  time. 

For  this  reas<m  children  must  be  Uiught  the  doctrine  of  God.  But  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  God,  w^hich  you  mu.«t  Uy.u.'\i  your  children, — namc^ly,  to  know  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  ever  fresh  in  their  remembrance  how  ho  has  suffcrod 
for  our  sakes,  what  ho  has  done,  and  what  commanded.  So  the  children  of 
Israel  were  commanded  of  God  to  show  to  their  children,  and  to  the  generation 
to  come,  the  marvelous  things  which  he  did  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the 
land  of  Egyi)t. — Psalm  78:  4,  12.  And  when  they  have  learned  all  this,  but 
nevertheless  do  not  love  God,  nor  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him  in  grote- 
fiil  prayer,  nor  imitate  Christ, — then  y<.>u  should  lay  before  them  the  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  present  to  their  view  the  terrible  judgments  of  God,  and 
his  angor  at  the  wicked.  If  a  child,  from  his  youth  up,  learns  these  things, 
namely,  Gods  mercies  and  promises,  which  will  lead  him  to  lovo  God,  and  his 
judgments  and  warnings,  which  will  lc4id  him  to  fear  God, — then,  hereafter,  when 
he  shall  bo  old,  this  knowledjre  will  not  depart  from  him. 

For  Gud  calls  upon  men  to  honor  him  in  two  ways;  namely,  to  love  him  as  a 
father,  for  the  benefits  whi(*h  h«»  has  rendered,  is  now  rendering,  and  over  will 
render  toward  us;  and  to  fi?ar  him  as  a  judge,  for  the  punishmenU  which  ho  hus 
inflicted,  and  which  he  will  inflict  upon  the  wicked.  Hear  what  he  speaks  by  ^ 
tho  mouth  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  1 :  6.  "  If  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine^ 
honor?  And  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"  Therefore,  tho  children  of' 
God  .should  leani  to  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment. — Ps.  101 :  1.  And  St  Paul 
intends  to  convey  this  two-fold  meaning,  w^lien  he  says  that  cliildren  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tho  Lonl.  It  belongs  to  nurture, 
to  ti.'U  your  children  how  God  h:iscieate<l  all  things,  and  how  he  has  given  tlieni 
tlieir  8ons<'S,  their  life,  and  their  soul,  and  is  daily  providing  them  with  the  good 
things  of  his  creation.  Again,  how  he  has  suffered  for  us  all,  worked  miracloe. 
preached  to  u.'?,  and  how  he  has  promised  yet  greater  things.  And  with  all  this 
you  should  exhort  them  to  be  grateful  to  God,  to  acknowledge  his  providence, 
and  to  lovo  him  as  a  father.  It  belongs  to  admonition,  that  you  tell  them  how 
God,  aforotinie,  smote  with  great  plaguj-s  the  10g3rptian.s,  the  heathen,  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  Sodom,  th(j  children  of  Israel,  yea,  all  men  in  Adam ;  again,  how  he  is 
now  daily  smiting  many  with  p(»stilence,  the  sword,  the  gallows,  water,  tire, 
wild  beasts,  and  all  maimer  of  diseases,  and  how  ho  menaces  tho  wicked  with 
future  punishment. 

This  adm(»nition  God  rofpiires  us  to  make  much  more  pnnnincnt  to  our  child- 
ren than  that  of  men,  or  human  penalties.  And  this,  not  without  reason;  for 
thus  they  will  Ix?  taught  always  to  look  out  c»f  themselves,  and  up  to  God,  and 
to  fear  not  men,  but  God.  For,  should  they  be  accustomed  to  fear  their  parents 
alone,  it  will  fmally  come  to  pass  that,  even  in  rePi>ect  to  things  which  are 
pleasing  to  (Jod,  that  they  will  fear  the  opinions  of  men,  and  so  will  become 
vacillating  and  cowardly.  Gn  this  account  children  should  be  educated  alone,  not 
tofefir  their  parents,  >iut  to  feel  that  God  will  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  not 
fear  their  parents.  So  will  they  not  be  fiiint-hearted,  but  courageous,  an(i,  should 
they  be  deprived  of  their  paront.s,  they  will  not  depart  from  God,  either  whUe 
good  l>etid<?s  them,  or  when  evil  days  come  upon  tlieni ;  for  they  have  learned 
with  the  fear  of  (lod  to  fear  their  parents,  and  not  through  their  fear  of  their 
parents  t^)  stand  in  awe  of  God.  • 

But  what  an  acceptable  Facriflce  it  is  to  God,  to  bring  up  children  thus,  w© 
perceive  in  Genesis,  18:  19,  where  it  is  said  that  God  could  not  hide  from  Abm- 
oom  what  ho  waa  abofit  to  do,  and  that,  for  this  reason-,  "  for  I  know  Ivixs^^^  QiO^ 
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said,  "  tliat  lie  will  oonjmand  his  children,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  Do  you  not  woo  that  Gai  heroin  indicates  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
doom,  whioli  was  to  conic  uixni  Sodom,  would  prove  to  the  pious  Abraham  a 
Rtronf^  motive  to  lead  him  to  brinj?  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  the  l/)rd?  So 
Jonadab,  a  fatlior  aiiumj^  the  UechabiteH,  w'as  ploriously  extolled  and  bUi.ssed  in 
his  children  ;  and  thnt,  because  he  had  brouj^ht  them  up  in  a  pious  and  godly 
manner,  in  th<?  fear  of  the  Lord.  In  such  a  manner  were  Tobias,  Joachim  and 
Susanna  brought  up.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  judgment  pronounced  against  Kli, 
bccauso  ho  restrained  not  his  pons,  stands  forever  to  warn  us  in  1  Jsam.,  3 :  13. 

II.      BAD   TIl.\ININa. 

Luther  points  out  the  consequences  of  the  bad  training  of  children 
in  the  following  p:iragraj)]is : 

Are  wo  not  fools?  S<.'«\  W(»  have  the  power  to  place  heaven  or  hell  within 
reach  of  our  chiUlnMi,  ami  yet  we  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  the  matter  1 
For  what  does  it.  prolit  you,  if  you  are  ever  so  pious  for  yourself,  and  yet  neglwt 
the  education  of  your  children  ?  Some  there  are,  who  serve  ( Jod  with  an  OTtreme 
intensity  of  (ievotion, — they  fust^  they  wear  coarse  garments,  and  arc  assiduous 
in  such  like  exercises  for  themselves;  but  the  true  service  of  (Jod  in  their  fami- 
lies, namely,  the  training  up  tlieir  children  aright, — this  they  pass  blindly  by, 
even  a.s  the  Jews  of  <)id  forsook  (Jod's  temple,  and  olfe red  sacritice  ujwn  thfif 
high  places.  Whence,  it  lK?«'«)mes  you  first  to  p(^ud(T  uj;>on  what  God  requires 
of  you,  and  upon  the  ollice  that  he  has  laid  U|>on  you;  as  St.  Paul  spako  in  1 
(V)r.,  7 :  20. — "  Let  every  man  abide  in  tiiesame  calling,  wherein  he  was  called." 
Bclievo  me,  it  is  much  more  necessary  for  you  to  take  diligent  heed  how  you 
may  train  up  your  children  well,  tlian  to  purchase  indulgences,  to  make  long 
prayers,  to  go  on  julgrimages  to  distant  slirine.=^  or  to  impose  numerous  vows 
upon  yourselves. 

Thus,  fathers  ami  mr)thers,  ye  see.  what  course  it  is  your  duty  to  adopt  toward 
your  childrij,  so  that  you  may  be  parents  indec<i.  and  worthy  of  the  name; 
wherefoH!,  \\o  cinMnnspect.  lest  vou  dostrov  yourselves,  and  vour  children  with 
you.  13ut  tliose  d*  .-troy  their  children,  who  knowingl}'  negle<rt  them,  and  sutler 
them  to  grow  up  without  tli*>  imrtun^  and  admonition  «^f  the  Lord;  and  tliough 
they  do  not  lheins»'lvcs  set  them  a  bad  example,  yet  they  indulge  them  overmuch, 
out  ofan  exce.^s  of  natural  afleeiion.  and  .«>o  destroy  them.  "  Ihit "  they  say,  "  these 
uro  mere  children;  thcv  neither  know  n<»r  understand  !"  That  may  l»o;  but 
look  at  the  d«»g.  the  horse,  or  the  a«s;  they  have  neither  reason  nor  judgment, 
and  yet  we  train  Ihern  to  IblUnv  our  bidding,  to  conie  or  go,  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  at  our  ple:i<uri.».  Neltlier  does  a  block  of  wood  or  of  stone  know  whether 
it  will  or  will  n<»t  lit  into  the  buiMing,  bnt  the  master-workman  brings  it  to 
shape;  how  much  more  then  a  manl  Or  will  you  have  it  that  other  jjcople's 
children  may  be  able  to  learn  what  is  right,  but  that  yours  are  not?  They  who 
uro  so  exceedingly  scruf)ul()us  and  tend(T,  will  have  their  children's  sins  to  bear, 
precisely  as  if  these  sins  wenj  their  own. 

There  are  others  who  destroy  their  children  by  using  foul  language  and  oaths 
in  their  presence,  or  by  a  corrujjt  di?meanor  and  example.  1  have  even  known 
some,  aiui,  w<»uld  (io»l  iImtc  were  no  more  of  them,  who  have  sohi  their 
daughters  or  tln.'ir  wiv.s  for  hire,  and  made  their  living  thus  out  of  the  wagesof 
unchastity.  And  tndy,  murderers,  beyond  all  ipiestion,  do  better  lor  their 
daughters  than  such  parents.  There  are  some  whoareoxcectiingly  well  pleased 
if  their  sons  betray  a  lierce  and  warlike  sjiirit,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  blows, 
as  though  it  were  a  ^reat  merit  in  Iheui  to  show  no  fear  of  any  one.  Such 
parents  are  (piite  likv'ly  in  the  r-nd  to  pay  dear  for  their  folly,  and  to  experienoo 
sorrow  and  anguish,  when  their  sons,  as  oiien  happens  in  such  cases,  aro  sud- 
denly cut  oil*;  nor,  in  thisevcnt.  can  they  justly  complain.  Again,  children  aro 
sufllcii'Utly  inelinc'l  i«»  givi*  way  to  anger  and  f\il  passions,  and  hence  it  behooves 
parenls  to  remove  temptation  from  tlitm,  as  far  as  |)ossible,  by  a  well-guarded 
example  in  themselves,  both  in  words  and  in  actions.  For  what  can  the  child  of 
a  man,  whose  language  is  habitually  vile  and  profane,  bo  cxiwcted  to  learn, 
unless  it  be  tlio  like  vileiiess  and  i)rofanity  ? 

Oiliers  again  destroy  their  children  by  inducing  them  to  set  their  afToctioiifl 
on  the  world,  by  t:iking  no  thought  for  tliem  further  tlflm  to  boo  that  Uiey 
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coltivatc  graceful  manners,  dress  finely,  dance  and  sing,  and  all  this,  to  be  admired, 
and  to  make  conquests ;  for  this  is  the  way  of  tlic  world.  In  our  day,  tbere  are 
but  few  who  are  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure  their  children  an  abundant  supply 
of  those  things  that  pertiiin  to  God,  and  to  the  interests  of  tlic  soul ;  for,  the  moat 
strive  to  insure  them  wealth  and  splendor,  honor  and  pleasure. 

Thus  Luther  censures  a  rough,  passionate  severity  in  parents,  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  indulgence ;  and  wisely  commends  to  them  to 
inspire  their  children  with  a  dread,  rather  of  God's  displeasure  than  of 
human  penalties,  to  chasten  tliem  betimes,  etc. 

Of  the  like  import  arc  his  reflections  when  commenting  on  1  John, 
2:  14. 

Tliero  is  tliat  in  the  nature  of  young  (rhildren,  which  exults,  when  the  reins  of 
discipline  are  slackened.  Nor  is  the  case  otherwise  with  youth,  and  if  they  are 
held  in,  even  with  so  linn  a  hand  that  thev  can  not  bro^k  away,  nevertheless  tlicy 
will  niumiur.  The  right  of  fathers  over  their  children  is  diTived  from  (Jod;  ho 
is,  in  truth,  the  Father  of  all,  ''of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named." — Eph.  3:  15.  Wherefore,  tlie  authority  of  earthly  fathers  over  their 
children  should  not  bo  exercised  in  a  hard  and  unfriendly  manner.  He  who  gf)V- 
cms  in  anger  only  adds  fuel  to  the  tiro.  And,  if  fathers  and  masters  on  eartli  do 
not  acknowknige  GckL  he  so  orders  it  that  both  cliildren  and  servants  shall  dis- 
appoint their  hopes.  Kxperionce,  too,  shows  us  abundantly,  that  far  more  can  bo 
accomplished  by  love,  than  by  slavish  fear  and  constraint.  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  learn  the  fear  of  IjcmI  first  of  all;  then,  to  love  those  who  lalx)r  lor 
their  improvement.  The  fear  of  iiod  should  never  depart  from  them  ;  for,  il'they 
put  it  away,  they  become  toUilly  untit  to  serve  God  or  man.  Correction,  too, 
which  includes  both  reproof  and  chjLstisement,  saves  tlio  soul  of  the  child  from 
tlie  endless  punishment  of  hell.  L(?t  not  the  father  spare  the  rod,  but  let  him 
remember  tiiat  tlie  work  of  tniining  up  children  is  an  honor  which  comes  from 
God;  yea,  if  they  turn  out  well,  let  him  give  God  the  glory.  AYhoso  does  not 
know  to  do  this,  hates  his  cliildren  and  his  household,  and  walks  in  darkness. 
For  part.'nts,  who  love  their  children  blindly,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  courses, 
do  no  better  in  the  end  than  if  thev  ha^l  hated  them.  And  the  ruin  of  children 
almoirt  invariably  lies  at  the  door  of  parents,  and  it  commonly  ensues  from  one 
of  the8<.^  two  causes;  namely,  either  ihmi  undue  lenity  and  foolish  fondness,  or 
from  unbondiug  severity,  and  an  irritable  spirit.  IJoth  these  extremes  are 
attended  with  great  liaz^ird,  and  l)oih  should  be  shunned  alike. 

A'^ainst  iixlulfcin^j  children  Luther  likewise  invoii^hs,  in  a  sermon  on 

the  married  state. 

There  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christianity  than  neglect  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  If  we  would  re-instat<?  Christianity  in  its  former  glorj*, 
wo  must  improve  and  olevat<*  the  children,  as  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  old. 
But,  alas!  parents  are  blinded  by  the  delu-jivene.ss  of  natural  afiection,  so  that 
thoy  have  come  to  regtird  th«'>  iHHlies  of  their  children  more  than  their  souls.  On 
tliia  |>oint  hear  the  wonls  of  the  wise  man;  Pn)V.  13:  24. — ''Ho  that  spareth 
the  nxl.  h.'itoth  his  son:  but  ho  that  loveih  him,  cha.stencth  him  betimes.** 
Again,  22:  15. — "  Fo«.)Iishne.ss  is  bound  in  the  hoivrt  of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of 
correction  .«*hall  drive  it  far  from  him."  Ag:iin,  Prov.  23 :  14. — "  Thou  shalt  boat 
him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell." 

••  Wherefore  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family,  to  bestow 

more,  greater,  and  more  constant  care  uj)on  the  soul  of  his  child  than 

upon  his  body  ;  for,  this  is  his  own  flesh,  but  the  soul  is  a  precious 

immortal  jewel,  whicli  God  has  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  he 

must  not  suffer  either  the  world,  the  flesh  or  the  devil  to  steal  or  to 

destroy.     And  a  strict  account  of  his  charge  will  be  required  of  him 

mt  death  and  the  judgment.     For  whence,  think  you,  &\ia\\  conxft  \2ti« 
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terrible  wailin<^  and  anguish  of  those,  who  shall  there  cry  out, 
*  Blessed  are  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never 
gave  suck  ?' — Luke  23  :  29.  Doubtless,  from  the  bitter  thought  that 
they  have  not  brought  their  children  back  to  God,  from  whom  they 
had  only  received  them  in  trust.*' 

III.      MONKISH   TRAINING    OF  THE    TOUNO. 

Luther  disapproves  of  isolating  children  from  the  world,  after  the 
usage  of  the  monks.  "  Solomon,"  says  ho,  "  was  a  right  royal  school- 
master, lie  does  not  forbid  children  from  mingling  with  the  world, 
or  from  enjoying  theraselveagBs  the  monks  do  their  scholars;  for  they 
will  thus  become  mere  clods  and  blockheads,  as  Anselm  likewise  per- 
ceived. Said  this  one ;  *  a  young  man,  thius  hedged  about,  and  cut 
off  from  society,  is  like  a  young  tree,  whoso  nature  it  is  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit,  planted  in  a  small  and  narrow  pot.'  For  the  monks  have 
imprisoned  the  youth  whom  they  have  had  in  charge,  as  men  put 
birds  in  dark  cages,  so  that  they  could  neither  see  nor  converse  with 
any  one.  l>ut  it  is  dangerous  for  youth  to  be  thus  alone,  thus  de- 
barred from  social  intercourse.  Wherefore,  we  ought  to  permit  young 
people  to  se(j,  and  hear,  and  know  what  is  taking  place  around  them 
in  the  world,  yet  so  that  you  hold  them  under  discipline,  and  teach 
them  self- respect.  Your  monkish  strictness  is  never  productive  of 
any  good  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  fre- 
quently in  the  society  of  others ;  yet  ho  must  bo  honorably  trained  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  integrity,  and  to  virtue,  and  to  shun  the 
contamination  of  vice.  This  monkish  tyranny  is  moreover  an  absolute 
injury  to  the  young;  for  they  stand  in  quite  as  much  need  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  as  of  eating  and  drinking;  their  health,  too,  will 
be  firmer  and  the  more  viijoruus  bv  the  means."" 

IV.       OKFEXSE    GIVKN    TO    CHILDREN. 

In  Luther's  exposition  of  the  sixth  commandment,  he  pointedly 
condemns  the  offense  which  is  given  to  the  young  by  the  use  of  foul 
language.  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  use  such  infamous  language  in  the 
presence  of  innocent  boys  and  girls.  Those  who  do  it  are  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  which  their  inconsiderate  words  beget.  For  the  tender 
and  inexperienced  minds  of  children  are  very  quick  to  receive  an  im- 
pression from  such  words ;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  this  filthy  language 
clings  to  their  memory,  and  long  abides  with  them,  even  as  a  stain  on 
a  fine  white  cloth  is  much  harder  to  efface  than  if  it  came  on  one  that 
is  rough  and  course.  This  the  pagans,  too,  learned  from  experience : 
Horace,  for  example,  who  says  that  a  new  vase  long  retains  the  odor 
of  that  substance  that  happened  first  to  have  been  put  into  it ! 

*■  Quo  Bemel  est  imbuta  rectus  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu: 
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knd  Juvenal,  '  you  should  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  your  boy ;  and, 
fyou  meditate  any  thing  base,  think  not  that  his  age  is  too  tender  to 
emain  unsullied/ 

^Maxima  debeter  puero  reverentiaj  si  quid 
Turpe  paraSy  hujut  tu  rut  contemterit  annot.^ 

"  We  will  now  inquire  more  particularly  what  these  people  do,  who 
hus  offend  children  ?  Since  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  regard  to  their 
ender  years,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  observance  of  propriety  and 
lecorum,  (for  it  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  to  seek  the  welfare 
»f  souls,)  wo  should,  therefore,  with  all  diligence,  watch  over  young 
joys  and  girls,  and  prevent  them  either  from  seeing  or  hearing  any 
hing  infamous;  for  their  evil  tendencies  are  strong  enough  by 
lature.  If  you  seek  to  quench  fire,  not  with  water,  but  by  adding 
iiel  to  it,  what  good  do  you  think  you  will  do  ?  But,  alas!  how  many 
¥icked  people  there  are,  who  make  themselves  the  tools  of  the  devil, 
kod  destroy  innocent  souls  with  their  poisonous  and  corrupt  language. 
The  devil  is  truly  called  a  destroyer  of  souls,  but  he  does  not  do  his ' 
vork,  unless  with  the  help  of  the  infamous  tongues  of  such  as  are  on 
lis  side,  and  take  pattern  by  his  example. 

"Can  a  child  root  out  of  his  soul  the  vile  word,  that  has  once  passed 
n  at  his  oar  ?  The  seed  is  sown,  and  it  germinates  in  his  heart,  even 
igainst  his  will.  And  it  branches  out  into  strange  and  peculiar  fan- 
ues,  which  he  dures  not  utter,  and  can  not  rid  himself  of.  But,  woe 
o  thee !  whoever  thou  art,  who  hast  conveyed  into  an  artless  mind, 
,hat  had  otherwise  been  free  from  the  guile,  such  troubles,  perils  and 
x>ison !  Thou  hast  not.  indeed,  marred  the  body ;  but,  as  much  as  in 
.hee  lay,  thou  hast  disfigured  that  much  nobler  part^  the  soul.  Thou 
last  poured,  through  the  ear  of  a  fellow-being,  a  deadly  bane  into  his 
ife-blood  ;  yea,  thou  hast  slain  his  soul.  Such  people  are  of  the  race 
)f  Ilerod,  who  slew  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem.  You  would  not  suffer 
^our  own  children  to  be  murdered  before  your  eyes; — why  tlien  will 
fou  destroy  souLs  that  are  not  yours,  but  God's.  St.  Louis,  king 
)f  France,  said  that  his  mother  would  rather  have  seen  her  children 
lie  by  violence  than  commit  a  deadly  sin.  And  what  a  terrible  con- 
lemnation  does  our  Lord  pronounce  upon  such  corruption  of  child- 
ren. '  But  whoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  which  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged 
About  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.' 
iJatt.,  18  :  C.  See  what  care  Christ  bestows  on  innocent  little  child- 
ren, in  that  he  affixes  a  new  and  peculiar  penalty  upon  the  sin  of 
those  who  offend  and  injure  them ;  a  ]>enalty  that  is  denounced  upon 
DO  other  sin.      By  this  he  would  doubtless  indicate,  that  such  persons 
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Bhall  undergo  an  aggravated  punishment  in  the  world  of  woe.  And 
hear  him  further,  in  the  7th  verse,  '  Woe  unto  the  world,  because  of 
offenses !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh  !*  And,  in  the  10th,  *Take  heed* 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 
in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.' 

"If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  judge  these  persons  mildly,  and 
say  their  words  may  raise  a  blush,  but  they  themselves  are  clean,  as 
Ovid  falsely  al ledges  of  himself. 

My  inanucrs  difter  widely  from  my  vcree ; 
The  muse  may  dally, — I  am  none  the  worse. 

let  him  liear  what  Christ  says,  and  keep  silence,  *Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  *  A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits.' 

"And  hence  it  is,  too,  tliat  the  Christian  faith  is  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
because  the  children  have  been  led  out  of  the  way;  and,  if  the  Chris- 
tian churcli  is  again  to  rise  from  the  dust,  we  must  begin  with  a  care- 
ful instruction  of  the  young." 

V.       DEGENERATE    CHILDREN. 

When,  dospit<3  the  conscientious  efforts  of  parents  and  teachers, 
children  turn  out  ill,  Luiher  casts  a  consoling  view  upon  the  CAse. 
"  WMiat  is  gr^-ater  and  more  glorious  than  this  your  labor,  ye  faithful 
taakmastoi*s  ?  You  are,  in  all  truthfulness,  to  instruct,  to  teach,  to 
chasten  and  admonish  the  youth  committed  to  your  care,  in  the  hope 
that  some  will  keep  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  though  some  too  may 
turn  asido.  For  whoever  will  do  anv  crood,  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  effort  may  prove  all  in  vain,  and  his  benovok*nce  bo  thrown  away ; 
for  there  are  always  many  who  scorn  and  reject  good  counsel,  and 
but  few  who  follow  it.  We  should  be  satisfied,  if  our  good  deeds  are 
not  wholly  fruitless;  and  if,  among  ten  lepers,  one  returns  and  gives 
thanks,  it  is  well. — Luke,  17  :  17.  So,  if  among  ten  scholars,  there 
is  but  one  who  bends  to  discipline  and  learns  with  zeal,  it  is  well; 
for  our  kindness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  and  Christ  himself  bids  us,  after 
the  example  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  do  good  to  the  thankful  and  the 
UDtliankful  alike. 

"Therefore,  stand  in  your  lot,  and  labor  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if 
God  docs  not  crown  you  with  success,  yet  ascribe  to  him  glory  and 
dominion  in  the  highest,  and  faint  not,  neither  be  impatient.  Think 
what  an  admirable  example  Solomon  has  set  us ;  for  Solomon  him- 
self, or  any  other  king,  may  train  up  his  son  from  infancy  in  the  best, 
most  pains- taking,  and  most  godly  manner,  thinking  and  hoping, 
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he  shall  succeed,  and  may  fail,  notwithstanding  all.  Have  you  a 
pious  son ; — then  say,  ^  thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  made  him  and 
given  him  to  me ;' — but,  if  your  son  has  grown  up  to  evil  courses, 
you  can  but  say, — *  such  is  this  poor  human  life ;  I  have  toiled  to 
train  up  my  son  aright ;  but  it  was  not  the  Lord*s  will  he  should 
prosper ;  yet  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Nor  must  parents  ever  cease  to  seek  their  children's  good,  however 
degenerated  and  ungrateful  they  m:iy  be." 

VI.      ALLOWED    DISOBEDIENCE. 

But  should  parents,  in  the  training  of  their  children,  trangress  God's 
commandments,  then,  Luther  thinks,  they  can  not  justly  claim  their 
obedience. 

If  parents  act  with  such  thoncrhtless  i^illy,  as  to  bring  op  their  children  to 
vordiy  pUasure  and  dissipation,  then  the  children  may  ecatie  to  obey  them.  For 
we  see  by  the  first  three  commandments  that  God  will  be  honored  before  earthly 
parents.  By  bringing  them  up  to  the  world,  I  mean,  pointing  them  to  nothing 
higher  than  pleasure,  honor  and  wordly  good.  | ). 

VII.     SCHOOLS.  |r; 

The  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning  by  magistrates,  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  constant  succession  of  well-educated  and  able 
men  for  the  church,  the  school  and  the  government,  and  a  defense  of 
study,  especially  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  the  founding  of 
libraries,  are  treated  of  in  ^*'Dr,  Martin  Luther  s  Address  to  the 
Councilmen  of  all  the  towns  of  Germany^  calling  upon  them  to 
establish  and  sustain  Christian  schools.    A.  D.,  1524." 


^- 


To  the  Mayors  and  Councilmen  of  all  the  towns  of  Germany  : — 

Groeo  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ     Beloved 

rulers,  wise  and  sagacious  men,  ye  all  do  know  that  I  have  been  under  ban  and 

outlawry  for  well  nigh  three  yeare ;  and  I  surely  would  keep  silence  now,  if  I  fe.ircd 
the  commandments  of  men  more  than  I  fear  God  ;  for  which  cause  aliio,  many  in 
this  our  German  land,  both  high  and  low,  are  even  now  denouncing  my  /words 
and  deeds,  and  shedding  much  blood  over  them.  But,  for  all  this,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  speaking ;  for  God  has  opened  my  mouth,  and  commanded  me  to  speak, 
yea,  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  spare  not,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  ever  been  giv- 
ing strength  and  increase  to  my  cause,  and  that  too  without  any  device  or  act  of 
mine ;  for  the  more  ^'  they  rage  and  set  themselves,  the  more  he  laughs  and  has 
them  in  derision." — Onrf  Psalm.  And  by  this  one  thing  alone,  whosoever  is  not 
hardened  in  unbelief  may  see  that  this  cause  is  of  God.  For  this  is  ever  the 
way  with  God*s  word  and  work  here  on  the  earth ;  they  manifest  the  greatest  ' 
power  precistly  wh'-n  men  are  the  mopt  eager  to  overthrow  and  destroy  iliem. 
Therefore,  I  will  sp^.nk,  and.  as  Isaiah  saith,  *^I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  till  the 
^'ghteousnefis  of  Christ  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  his  salvation  as  a  lamp  that 
bnrneth."  And  I  bese-.'ch  you  all,  my  beloved  rulers  and  friends, receive  this  my 
writing  and  exhortation  with  joy,  and  lay  it  to  heart  I^r  wliatever  I  am  in  my- 
•elf,  yet  in  this  matter  I  can  say  of  a  truth,  with  a  pure  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  I  have  not  sou£;ht  mine  own  good,  (which  I  could  the  more  easily 
have  secured  by  silence ;)  but,  out  of  rt  true  heart,  I  speak  to  yon  and  to  the  whole 

. jlC  Germany,  eyen  m  God  has  ordained  mo  to  do,  whether  ye  hear,  or  whether  ye 

forbear.     And*l  would  have  you  freely,  cheerfully  and  in  a  spirit  of  love,  give  roe 
your  attention';  since,  doubtless,  if  ye  obey   mo  herein,  ye  obey  not  me,  bat 

I    GhrSit,  and  whoever  docs  not  follow  my  precepts,  despises  Christ,  and  not  me. 
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Wherefore  I  beseech  you  all,  beloved  rulers  and  friends,  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
of  poor  neglected  youth,  do  not  count  this  a  small  ninttcr,  as  some  do,  who,  in 
their  blindness,  overlook  the  wiles  of  tlio  adversary.  For  it  is  a  great  and  solemn 
duty  that  is  laid  upon  us,  a  duty  of  innnensu  moment  to  Christ  and  to  the  iforki, 
to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  young.  And  in  so  doing  we  likewii^c  promote  our 
r.wn  best  interests.  And  remember,  that  the  silent,  liiJden  and  malicious  assanlts 
t»f  the  devil  can  be  withstood  only  by  manly  Christian  effort.  Beloved  mien, 
if  we  find  it  necessiiry  to  expend  such  large  sums,  as  we  do  yearly,  upon  artillery, 
roads,  bridges,  dykes,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  sort,  in  order  that  a 
<  ity  may  be  assured  of  continued  order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  ouglit  we  not  to 
oxpend  on  the  poor  sutTering  youth  therein,  at  k-ast  enough  to  provide  them  with 
a  schtK»lmaster  or  two  ?  Cod  the  Almif^hty,  has,  in  very  deed,  visited  us  Ger- 
mans with  the  small  rain  of  his  grace,  and  vouchsafed  to  us  a  right  golden  har- 
vest. For  we  have  now  among  us  many  excellent  and  learned  yt)ung  men,  richly 
famished  with  knowledge,  both  of  the  langun/src^s  and  of  the  arts,  who  could  du 
great  good,  if  we  would  only  si-t  them  to  the  task  of  teaching  our  httle  folks.  Do 
wo  not  SCO  before  our  verj-  eyes,  that  a  l>oy  may  now  be  so  thor9Ughly  drilled  in 
three  years,  that,  at  fifteen  or  eighteen,  he  shall  know  more  than  hitherto  all  tiie 
high  seliools  and  cloisters  put  together  h.ive  ever  been  able  to  impart  ?  Yea,  what 
other  thing  have  the  high  schools  and  cloisters  ever  achieved,  but  to  make  atsef 
and  bloekiieads  ?  Twenty,  forty  years  would  they  teach  you,  and  after  all  you 
would  know  nothing  of  Latin,  or  of  (lerman  either  ;  and  then,  too,  there  is  their 
shameful  profligacy,  by  which  how  many  ingenuous  youths  have  been  led  astray  I 
But,  now  that  (j<xi  has  so  richly  fuvore<l  us,  in  giving  us  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons competent  to  teach  thcFC  young  folks,  and  to  mould  th<.ir  powers  in  the  best 
manner,  truly  it  behooves  us  not  to  throw  his  grace  to  the  wind,  and  not  to  suffer 
him  to  knock  at  our  door  in  vain. }  lla  is  even  now  waiting  for  admittance;  fc^^ 
betide  us  if  wo  op.n  to  him,  happy  the  man  who  responds  to  his  greeting.  If  we 
slight  him  until  he  shall  have  passed  by,  who  may  prevail  with  him  to  return  T 
Let  us  bethink  ourselves  of  our  former  sorrow,  and  of  the  darkness  wherein  once 
We  groped.  1  il«)  not  suppose  that  Cermany  has  ever  heard  so  much  of  God-s 
word  as  now  ;  certainly  we  may  .search  our  history  in  vain  for  the  like  state  of 
things.  If  we  let  all  this  slip  away,  without  gratitude  and  praise,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  worse  calamities  and  a  deeper  darkness  will  come  upon  us.  My  dear  Ger- 
man brothers,  bny,  while  the  market  is  at  your  diwr  ;  gather  in,  while  the  snn 
shines,  and  the  weather  is  fair ;  apply  the  word  and  the  /rraec  of  God  to  your 
hearts,  while  they  are  here.  For  this  you  thould  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
God's  word  and  grace  arc  a  jKissing  thower,  that  goes, — never  to  return.  Ar»«l 
do  not,  my  Gennau  brotliei-s,  indulge  in  the  delusive  dream  that  it  will  abide  with 
you  forever.  For  an  ungrateful  and  a  scornful  ppirit  will  drive  it  away.  Wh*.r»- 
fore,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  keep  it,  ye,  who  may  ;  idle  hands  reap  nev<  r  a  harvest 
God*8  command,  ko  often  communicated  through  Moses,  to  the  effect  that  parenL« 
should  teach  their  children,  is  thus  tnkt^n  up  and  enforced  in  the  7Sth  Psalm,  3rd 
verse,  et  seq.,  *'  which  our  fathers  have  t^.^ld  us,  wo  will  not  hide  them  from  their 
children,  showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praise  of  the  I^ord."  And  Uic 
5th  commandment  God  deemed  of  such  vast  imi>ortanoo,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  upon  stubborn  and  disobedient  children.  And  why  is  it,  thai 
we,  the  elder,  are  spared  to  the  world,  except  to  train  up  and  instruct  the  young  ? 
It  is  imi)ossibIe  that  the  g^iy  little  folks  should  guide  and  teach  themselves  ;  and 
accordingly  God  has  committed  to  us,  who  arc  old  and  experienced,  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  needful  for  them,  and  he  will  require  of  us  a  strict  account  of  what 
wo  have  done  with  \t.\  Listen  to  Mo^es,  in  Deuteronomy,  32  :  7. — *'^  Ask  thy 
father,  and  he  will  show  thee  ;  thine  ehlers,  and  they  will  tell  thee."  But  with 
us,  to  our  sin  and  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  we  must  drive 
and  be  driven,  before  ws  can  bring  up  our  children  aright,  and  seek  their  good ; 
and  yet,  nature  itself  would  seem  to  prompt  us  what  to  do,  and  manifold  exam- 
ples among  pagan  nations,  to  incite  us  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a  brute  animal  that 
docs  not  direct  and  instruct  its  young  to  :ict  as  befits  its  nature ;  unless  we  cxoept 
the  ostrKh,  of  which  (lod  s.iith,  in  Job,  39  :  14,  IC ;  **  which  leavcth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth,"  *'  she  is  hardened  against  Iter  yoimg  ones,  as  though  they  were  not 
hers."  And  what  would  it  pro^t  us,  if  we  were  faitliful  in  the  discharge  of  e?cry 
other  duty,  and  should  become  well-nigh  perfect,  if.  withal,  we  fiiiled  to  ds 
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preeisely  the  thing  for  which  our  lives  arc  lengthened  oat,  namely,  to  cherish  and 

*  watch   over  the  young  ?    I  truly  think  tlmt,  of  outward  sins,  there  is  none,  for 

which  the  world  is  so  culpable,  and  for  which  it  merits  such  severe  condemnation, 

or  tliis  which  we  are  guilty  of  with  regard  to  our  children,  in  not  giving  them  a 

right  training.     Woe  to  the  world,  ever  and  furcver  !     Children  are  daily  bom, 

and  are  sulTercd  to  grow  up  among  us,  and  there  is,  alas !  no  one  to  take  the  poor 

young  people  to  himself,  and  show  them  the  way  in  which  thoy  should  go ;  bat 

we  all  leave  them  to  go  whilher  they  will.     But,  you  say,  ''all  this  is  addressed 

to  parents ;  what  have  councilmen  and  magistrate's  to  do  with  it  ?''    *'  This  is  very 

true,  I  grant  you  ;  but  how  if  parents  should  not  do  it, — what  then?"     Who,  1 

j  ask,  will  ?    Shall  it  be  left  undone,  and  the  children  be  neglected  7     Will  magis- 

'  tratcs  and   councilmen   then  plead  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  7 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  parents  do  not  deal  as  they  should   by  their 

children. 

And,  first,  there  are  some  who  are  not  so  piouft  and  well-meaning  as  to  do  this, 
even  when  they  have  the  ability ;  but,  like  the  ostrich,  which  h^^vcth  her  eggs  in  I 
the  dust,  and  is  hardened  against  her  young  on^.-s,  so  they  bring  children  into 
being,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  care.  J>ut  those  children  aro  to  live  among 
na,  and  to  be  of  us  in  one  common  city.  And  how  can  you  reconcile  it  with  reason, 
and  especially  with  Christian  love,  to  permit  them  to  grow  up  uncared  for  and 
untaught,  to  poison  and  to  blast  the  morals  of  other  children,  so  that  at  la^t  those 
too  will  become  utterly  corrupt ;  as  it  happened  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Gaba  and 
many  other  cities?  And  again,  the  majority  of  parents  arc,  alas!  entirely  unfit 
to  edacate  their  children,  knowing  neither  what  to  teach  them,  nor  how  to  teach 
it  For  they  have  learned  nothing  themselves,  save  how  to  provide  for  the  body ; 
and  they  must  look  to  a  special  class,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to  take  their 
children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  right  way.  In  the  third  place,  there  arc  qnite 
number  of  parents  who,  though  both  willing  and  capable,  yet,  by  reason  of  their 
I  bnnness  or  the  «tuation  of  their  families,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  place, 
oonvenient;  so  that  necessity  compels  them  to  get  teachers  for  their  children. 
And  each  would  bo  glad  to  have  one  entirely  to  himself.  This,  however,  is 
oat  of  the  question,  for  it  would  be  too  great  a  burden  for  men  of  ordinary  means 
to  bear ;  and  thus,  many  a  fine  boy  would  be  neglected,  becanse  of  poverty. 
Add,  that  so  many  parents  die,  and* leave  orphans  behind  them  ;  and  what  care 
guardians  commonly  give  to  thorn,  if  observation  did  not  teach  us,  yet  we  coald 
judge  from  what  God  calls  himself,  in  Psalm  68  :  6,  "  a  father  of  the  Cither- 
lew," — which  is  as  mach  as  to  say  that  they  aro  forsaken  by  all  others.  There 
are  some,  again,  who  have  no  children  thcms-dvcs,  and  who,  on  this  account,  take 
DO  interest  at  all  in  the  welfare  of  the  young. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  becomes  cuuncilmcn  and  ma;]>'strates  to  watch  over  youth 
with  unremitling  care  and  diligence.     For  since  thoir  city,  in  all  its  interests,  life, 
honor,  and  possessions,  is  committ'ed  to  flieir  faithful  kt'cping,  they  do  not  deal 
jostly  by  their  trust,  before  God  and  the  world,  unless  they  strive  to  their  utmoct. 
xi%ht  and  day,  to  promot'3  the  city's  increase  and  prosperity.    Now,  a  city's  in\ 
crease  consists  not  alone  in  heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  solid  walls  orl 
stately  houses,  or  in  multiplying  artillery  and  munitions  of  war ;  nay,  whcrej 
there  is  great  store  of  this,  and  yet  fools  with  it,  it  is  all  the  worse,  and  all  theln 
greater  loss  for  the  city.    But  this  is  the  best  and  the  richest  increa.se,  prosperi^l] 
and  strength  of  a  city,  that  it  shall  contain  a  great  number  of  polished,  learned,/ 
intelligent,  honorable,  and  well-bred  citizens ;  who,  when  they  have  become  all 
Ihie,  may  then  get  wealth  and  put  it  to  a  good  use.    Since,  then,  a  city  must  have 
citizens,  and  on  all  acconnts  its  saddest  lack  and  destitution  were  a  bek  of  citizens, 
we  are  not  to  wait  until  they  arc  grown  up.    Wc  can  neither  hew  them  out  of 
■tones,  nor  carve  them  out  of  wood  ;  for  God  does  not  work  miracles,  so  long  as 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  his  bounty  arc  able  to  subserve  tho  uso  of  man.    Hence, 
.we  must  use  the  appointed  means,  and,  with  cost  and  care,  rear  up  and  mould  our 
dtizens.    Whoso  Cinlt  is  it,  that  now  in  every  city  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  intel- 
'  ligent  and  capable  men,  but  that  of  the  magistrates,  who  have  left  tho  young  to 
grow  up  like  the  trees  of  tho  forest,  and  have  not  given  a  thought  to  their  instruo- 
tion  and  training?    You  see  how  wild  tho  troes  grow;  they  arc  only  good  for 
ftnoes  or  for  fire*wood,  and  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  une  of  the  builder.    Tet, 
va  muit  have  goTemmenta  here  upon  the  earth.    And  how  wild  and 
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it  the  hope,  if  clods  and  ndclle-brains  rule  us,  that  somehow  they  will  get 
dom,  and  all  will  p:o  well  with  us.  Rather  let  ns  ulect  so  many  swine  or 
wolves  for  rulers,  and  place  thorn  over  such  as  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  ruled  by  men.  And  bi-sides,  it  is  brutinh  ri-cklessnesti,  to  act  merely  for  tho 
present  time,  and  to  wiy,  "  as  fur  u*«,  we  will  rule  now ;  but,  we  care  not  huw 
it  shall  be  with  those  who  eoine  aftrr  uh.*'  Such  men  as  these,  who  use  their 
power  only  for  their  own  individual  honor  and  profit,  ought  not  to  rule  over 
men,  but  bver  d(»^  or  swine.  For  even  when  we  exert  our  utmost  diligence  to 
train  shrewd,  learned,  and  competent  men  for  rulers,  we  do  not  find  it  a 
Very  easy  matter  to  reach  our  aim.  What  then  can  we  cxi>ect,  when  we  do 
i4M(>Iutely  nothing  i 

I    **  This  may  be  st>,"  you  roi>ly ;  "  but,  though  wo  ought  to  have  schools,  and 
\    must  have  th«  in,   still  what  will  it   profit  us  to  have    Jjitin,   Greek,  Hebrew, 

I  jand  your  oth<  r  Iberul  arts  tiuglit  in  them?    Will  not  German  sufliee  to  teach  I 
l/usali  of  the  Kihie  and  the  M'ord  of  God  that  is  i^iscntial  to  salvation?     Alas, I 

II  I  fear  me,  that  we  ( iennans  must  vwr  be  and  continue  to  be  mere  brutes  and 
fjjvild  b'.asts,  iM  our  miuhbin-H  with  such  jj<hh1  reasim  style  us. ^'  I  wonder  that 

you  do  not  K'ly,  *'what  have  we  to  do  \\ith  silks,  wine,  spices,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  toi  cign  lands ;  inasmuch  ns  we  have  wine,  ci»rn,  wool,  flax,  wood, 
and  stone  hi  re  in  (lerinauy,  not  only  to  supply  our  wants,  but  enough  and  in 
variety  enoui^h  to  minister  either  to  comfort,  dignity  (»r  luxiu^?**     And  yet,  iheae 
language's  and  these  arts,  which  do  us  no  harm,  hut  are  agreeable  and  useful 
alike,  sou  re- s  hot!  I  of  honor  and  profit,  thn>wing  light  upon  the  Scriptures,  and 
imparting  sound  wi.-doin  to  ruh  ra,  these  we  despise  ;  while  the  productions  of 
other  lands,  which  dn  us  no  good  whatever,  we  frtt  and  worry  ourselves  after 
to  that  degree  that  even  success  ofttim»'S  proves  uo  better^to  us  tJian  failure.    Of 
^  truth,  we  arc  rightly  called  (lerinan  fot»lsand  beasts'.  /  Surely,  were  there  no 
/otlier  goo«l  to  be  got  f^rcmi  the  laniruagt*fl,  the  bare  thougnt  that  they  are  a  noble 
'  and  a  glorious  gilt  from  God,  wherc\\ith  he  has  visitt.'d  and  enriched  us,  almost 
beyond  all  other  nati(*ns,  this  thought,  I  say,  ought  to  be  a  powerful  motive, 
yea,  an  allurenient  to  cultivate  them.  /  The  cases  ore  rare,  indeed,  where  the  devil/ 
has  su  fie  red  the  languages  to  be  in  repute  in  the  univcrsitic-s  and  the  cloisters;/ 
xuiy,  these;  have  aliiiobt  always  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  them  in  the  past 
ages,  as  likewi.se  they  do  now.  /I'or  the  prince  of  darkness  is  shrewd  enough 
f  to  know   that,  whiTe  the  langu.'igcs  flourish,  there  his  power  will  soon  be  so 
,    rent  and  torn  that  he  can  not  readily  repair  it.    JUit  now,  since  he  can  not  keep 
'    them  from  expanding  into  a  vigorous  growth,  and  from  bi-aring  fruit,  he  is  at 
work,  deviwing  how  he  n)ay  render  them  dwarftd  and  sickly,  if  so  be  that  they 
.  may  decay  and  die  of  themselves./  If  an  unwelcome  guest  comes  to  his  house, 
he  sets  bef()re  him  so  meagre  an  entertainment,  that  he  is  forced  to  shorten  his 
visit.     FfW  of  us,  my  good  friends,  p(  rceivc  this  craft  and  snare  of  the  devil. 
AVhercfore,  my  beloved  countrymen,  let  us  open  our  eyes,  and,  thanking  God  for 
this  precious  jewel,  let  us  krep  fiibt  hold  of  it,  le.st  it  be  filched  away  from  us, and 
the  devil  ste  his  malicious  purpose's  accomplished ;  for,  though  tho  gospel  came 
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in  former  times  as  now,  day  by  day  it  comes  to  us,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  yet 
we  can  not  deny  that  at  tiie  fir^t  it  was  nccived  through  the  languages,  that  its 
blessings  are  now  spn  ad  :ibroad  by  tln*ir  means,  and  by  their  means  that  it  it 
tr)  bo  kept  in  tho  world.  For  when  Gotl,  by  the  apostles,  sent  the  gos;^»cl  to  men, 
he  sent  tlu:  gift  of  tongues  with  it ;  and,  before  that  time,  he  had  used  the  Roman 
power  as  an  instrumciil  to  dlfl'iisc  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  far  and  wide 
over  the  whole  wj.rM,  in  order  that  the  g.»s|.ol  might  spread  rapidly  through  all  the 
mitioiLH.  And,  in  the  same  maiuur,  he  has  worki^l  at  tho  present  day.  No 
manunden5t.i««l  the  reason  why  <J<»d  caused  the  languages  again  to  put  on  bloom 
and  vigor,  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  tho  sake  of  the  gr)siK'l,  which  he 
purposeil  to  bring  to  light  r.nd  tin  reby  make  manifest,  and  overthrow  the  king- 
dom of  Anti-Christ.  For  that  eau«e  it  was  that  he  gJivo  Grei'ce  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  order  that  the  Gn>eks,  hunted  out  of  their  own  land  and  scat- 
tered over  tho  fac"  of  tlie  earth,  might  carry  with  them  out  amongst  the  natioDf 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  thereby  cause  a  beginning  to  be  made 
of  learning  the  other  languages  also.  Now,  since  the  gospel  ia  so  dear  to  us,  let 
OS  hold  fast  to  the  languages.  Nor  should  it  be  in  vain  to  us  that  God  has  caosed 
his  Scriptures  to  be  written  in  two  languages  only, — die  Old  Testament  in  tho 
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Hebrew,  and*  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.  These  languages  God  has  not  a 
despised,  bat  has  chosen  them  for  his  word,  to  the  eiclusion  of  all  others ;  and  J 
we  too  ongbc  therefore  to  honor  them  above  all  others.  And  St.  Paul  glories 
in  this,  as  a  tpeeial  honor  and  advantage  of  the  Hebrew,  namol)*,  that  God's 
word  was  written  therein.  **  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  7  Much  every 
waj ;  chiefly  because  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Grod.*' — Romans, 
3:  1,2.  King  David,  too,  b'jstows  a  like  praise  upon  it,  in  Psalm,  147 :  19. — 
^He  shcweth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  judgments  unto  Israel.  lie 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation,' '  "  nor  to  any  nation  revealed  his  judgments ;'' 
•8  though  he  would  say,  **  God  hath,  in  this,  consecrated  and  sot  apart  the  He- 
brew tongue.*'  And  St  Paul,  in  Romans,  1 :  2,  calls  the  Scripturea  holy ; 
doubtless,  because  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  is  contained  therein.  In  like  manner, 
■bo,  may  the  Greek  be  called  a  sacred  language,  in  that  it  was  chosen  before  all 
other  languages  as  that  one  in  which  the  New  Testament  should  be  written,  and 
<mt  of  which  it  should  flow,  as  out  of  a  fountain,  into  other  languas^  by  the 
means  of  translations,  thus  consecrating  these  too.  And  let  us  bfthink  our- 
selves, that  haply  we  may  not  be  able  to  retain  the  gospel  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written.  For  they  are  the  stiabbard,  in  which 
this  sword  of  the  spirit  is  sheathed  ;  they  are  the  casket,  in  which  this  jewel  is 
enshrined  ;  the  vessel,  in  which  this  drink  is  kept;  the  room,  where  this  meat  is 
stored.  And,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  gospel  itself,  they  are  the  baskets,  in  whiob 
wero  gathered  tliis  bread,  these  fishes,  and  these  fragments.  Yea,  should  we 
overlook  all  this,  and  (which  God  forbid !  )  let  go  our  hold  on  the  languages, 
then  we  would  not  only  lose  the  gospel,  but  would  finally  fall  away  to  that  degree, 
that  wo  should  be  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to  write  either  German  or  Latin. 
And  in  this,  lot  us  take  a  K>sson  and  a  warning  by  the  sad  example  of  the  universi-  • 
lies  and  cloisters,  where  they  have  not  only  let  the  gospel  slip  away  from  their 
grasp,  but  have  also  either  lost  or  corrupted  both  Latin  and  Irerman,  so  that  the 
ereatures  have  become  but  little  better  than  brute  beasts,  knowing  neither  how 
lo  read  nor  write,  and,  more  than  this,  have  well-nigh  lost  even  their  native 
intellect  too.  For  this  reason,  the  apostles  themselves  felt  constrained  to  encloee 
and  bind  up,  as  it  were,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language ;  without 
doobt,  to  preserve  it  for  us  safe  and  intact,  as  in  a  holy  ark.  For  they  saw  all 
that,  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  and  which  even  now  has  been  fulfilled  ;  name- 
ly, if  it  were  committed  to  tmdition  alone,  that,  amid  many  a  wild,  disorderly,  and 
tmnultuous  clash  and  commingling  of  opinions,  Christianity  would  become  ob- 
sonred ;  which  event  it  would  be  imposisible  to  guard  against,  and  equally  impoa- 
aiblo  to  preserve  the  plain  and  simple  truth,  unless  the  New  Testament  wero  made 
fare  and  immutable  by  writing  and  by  language.  Hence,  wo  mpy  conclude  that, 
Where  the  languages  do  not  abide,  there,  in  the  end,  the  gospel  roust  perish. 
That  this  is  true,  is  manifest,  moreover,  from  history ;  for  soon  afler  the  apoa- 
tles'  time,  when  the  gi(^  of  tongues  ceased,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  faith  in 
Christ,  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  fell  away  more  and  more ;  and 
later,  since  the  time  that  the  languages  went  into  disrepute,  there  has  very  little 
transpired  in  Christendom  that  has  boen  worthy  of  note  ;  but  a  vast  number  of 
(rightful  enormities  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  engendered,  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  of  the  hinguages.  And  now,  that  the  languages  havo  again  dawned 
upon  us,  they  have  brought  such  light  with  them,  and  they  havo  accomplished 
foeh  mighty  results,  that  all  the  world  is  lost  in  amazement,  and  is  forced  to 
oonfess  that  wo  have  the  gospel  in  as  great  purity  almost  as  did  the  apostles; 
nay,  that  it  has  come  again  in  its  pristino  purity,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
purer  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome  or  St.  Augustine.  And,  in  fine, 
the  Holy  Spirit  understands  this  matter :  he  does  not  employ  any  light  or  need- 
less means  for  his  work  ;  and  ho  has  deemed  the  languages  of  Ruch  importance, 
that  he  has  often  brought  them  with  him  from  heaven.  Which  fiict  alone 
ought  to  be  a  sufHcient  inducement  to  us  to  cultivate  them  with  diligence  and  to 
pay  them  duo  honor  *,  and  not,  by  any  means,  to  despise  them,  now  that  he  if 
i^n  breathing  into  them  the  breath  of  life  throughout  the  world.  "  But,"  yon 
will  fay,  *'  many  of  the  Fathers  have  died  without  the  languages,  and  they 
nevertheless  have  been  saved."  Very  true.  But  what  do  you  s^iy  to  this,  that 
they  so  often  missed  wide  of  the  true  sense  of  the  Soripturcs  T  IIow  often  if 
St  Augustine  at  fault  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Ptalter,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
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Hilary,  too;  yon,  and  nil  wlio,  without  the  niil  uf  tho  l.inpin^^,  ha.'e  undertaken 
to  expound  the  Scriptures?  A  n<!,  though  they  pLThn|.s  may  hnv3  spoken  the 
right  thlnjf,  yit  hnvt?  tlu-y  not  b.  travel  an  uncertainty,  whuthor  tlic  p,i  Tn;jo  in  hand 
would  bear  the  construction  that  th^y  have  put  upon  it?  But,  if  we  thus,  with 
our  own  doubtful  ar;»n!ucnts  and  our  rtuniblinp  references,  approach  to  the  dtf- 
fonso  of  the  faith,  will  nut  ChriKtians  b'>  contemned  and  (U  rided  bv  ^uch  of  their 
anta^nists  as  aro  well-wrsed  in  the  lan;(u:ige3  ?  And  will  not  tlie^e  boeowe 
inoro  Htubboru  in  tlicir  uiib;.Iiif,  in.isniiieb  a»  they  will  have  giK»d  reason  to  con- 
'I  dude  our  faith  a  d^'Iusion  ?  T<»  wliat  is  it  owing,  that  riligion  is  now  bo  generally 
I  Bcandalized  ?  To  tln^  fad  alon  \  th»t  wo  are  i;;norr.nt  of  the  Ian;^ungefl ;  and 
•  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  to  1;  arn  them.  Wr.s  not  St.  Jerome  Ciinstrninod  to 
translate  the  P.v:iltiis  anew  from  the  Hebrew,  solely  brenuse  wlien  there  came  op 
any  controversy  with  the  .lews,  th.-y  ?ii«"nee<i  tlieir  oj'por.cnts  with  the  Knooring 
remark,  that  tlu.>  j>as!.^ni;e  cited  <lil  not  rend  thus  and  s?o  in  tlic  IK  brew.  iNow, 
ail  tfto  ex|)o>;li<uis  of  tlie  nn<Ment  fatlKT^,  \vh{»  trcateil  the  Scrii'tures  without  the 
aid  of  the  laiigMa;^i.s,  ithon^h  ptrhaps  they  alvocat^'d  no  unbound  do<."ti*.ncs,)  are 
ncvorthrUss  .piitc  often  based  upon  doubtful,  inai'curate  or  inappropriate  render- 
ings. And  th'.  y  irro|H'd  about,  like  a  blind  man  at  a  w:ill.  quite  often  failing  alto- 
gether of  the  r'ght  text,  and  ^<tup:d!y  overlooking  it  in  their  enthutiiasm,  tfo  tluit 
even  St.  Au'^u-itine  hini.s-.-lf  wa**  oMiired  to  c«>nfess,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Christian 
doctrines,  that  a  Christian  teacher,  who  would  int«'rpret  the  Scriptures,  nioet 
anderstand  not  only  Kntin  and  (Ireek,  but  Hebrew  likewise;  **for  otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  he  will  stumble  on  all  hands."  And  truly,  there  is  need  of 
labor  en(Mi:rh,  even  when  we  do  know  the  languages.  For  this  reason,  it  is  one 
thing  with  the  unlettered  ]ireaeherof  the  faith,  and  quite  anotlier  with  the  inter- 
preter of  the  ^»eriptu^e8,  or  the  prophet,  as  St.  Paul  calls  the  latter.  The  unlet- 
tered preacher  has  at  hi»  connnand  such  a  number  of  clear  and  intelligible  tcxtB 
and  }iara'jrr'ph.s  in  the  veni.'.eular,  thnthc  can  understind  Chr'ist  and  his  doctrine, 
lead  a  holy  life  himself,  and  preach  all  this  to  others  ;  but,  to  set  forth  the  si^nM 
<if  tlie  Scriptures,  to  put  one's  ^^elf  in  the  van,  and  to  do  battle  against  heretics  and 
iTrorists,  this  can  never  come  about,  except  with  the  help  of  the  language*. 
And,  accordincrly,  we  must  ever,  in  the  Christian  church,  have  such  pr<»phetfl,  who 
Ishall  study  and  exp<iiind  the  Scriptures,  and,  besides,  shall  be  stalwart  champions 
of  tho  faith  ;  for  all  which,  a  holy  life  and  sound  preoept.sare  not  enough.  Hence, 
the  lancrn^g^'s  «'ire  of  the  first  necefssity  to  a  pure  Cliristianity,  as  they  arc  the 
•ourc.*  of  tlu*  p.iw:  r  th.it  resides  in  prophets  or  commi:ntit<>rs;  although,  wi» 
ought  not  to  require  every  Christian  or  preacher  to  be  such  a  pmjjhet,  as  also  St. 
Paul  admits,  in  1st  Cor.,'!"-}:  S,  0,  and  Kjdi.,  4:  11. 

We  thu.s  :>ee  how  it  i.«?  that,  since  tho  apostles'  time,  the  Scriptnres  have  r*?- 
mained  so  ob.-cure ;  f<»r,  nowhere  have  any  sure  and  reliable  commentaries  been 
\  written  upon  them,  liven  the  holy  fatluT?*,  ns  we  said  heftTo,  have  often  fallen 
into  error,  and,  be<au.e  th-y  v.  Me  i.:norant  of  the  lar.-^'.aces,  they  very  seldom 
agree,  but  one  .«ays  one  thinu',  r.nd  an(4her  anollicr.  St.  iiemard  wjis  a  man  of 
great  genius  ;  m>  mueh  so,  th  it  1  would  place  him  r.bove  all  tho  eminent  <loctrin- 
i«*t8,  both  ancient  and  modern.  T*ut  yet,  how  ofli  n  docs  he  play  upon  tho  Ian- 
gunge,  of  tiie  ^;c^:ptu^(?,  (albeit  in  a  spiritual  K«»nre,)  tlir.s  turning  it  aside  from 
its  trui'  mvanin**.  Hence,  the  fo;  h*..ts  averrcil  that  the  Scriptures  were  obscure, 
and  that  the  wf»rd  of  our  Col  was  c«>uehod  in  perplexincr  -'ind  contradietoiy 
terms.  Hut  th.y  <lid  net  s  •»•  that  ;dl  that  w;is  wanteil,  w;;u5  a  knowleilge  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  r»  corded.  I'or  nothing  is  more  plain-sp<jken  than 
( rOfl's  word,  when  we  have  b'come  thorough  ma.stcr8  of  its  language.  A  TuA 
might  well  s«^em  obscure  t«»  me,  b  •cau.*^.'  I  do  not  understand  his  KjH*ech,  when 
a  Turki.sh  child  of  seven  bh.dl  easily  tliscern  his  meaning.  Hence,  it  is  a  rash 
undertikinjj,  to  attempt  to  1-  arn  the  Scriptures  through  tho  expositions  of  ibf 
Fathers,  and  through  reading  their  numerous  treatises  and  ghxcjes.     For  Ihi 

Snrpose  you  ought  to  go  direct  to  the   bnguagc   yourself.     For  the   beloTC 
'athers,  because  they  were  without  the  hmguages,  have  at  times  deii<.*flnted 
great  length  upon  a  single  verse,  and  yet  cast  such  a  feeble  glimmer  of  lif 
upon  it,  that  their   inti>rpretation   was,  at  Inst,  but  lialf  right,  and  half  wro 
And  yet  you  will  persist  in  painfully  running  aflor  them,  when,  with  the  langott' 
yon  might  be  yourself  in  a  position  rather  to  lead  than   to  follow.  ^  For, » 
light  of  the  inn   dispels  the  Fhadows  of  the  night,  so  do  tho  Ungoages  re 
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all  the  flosses  of  ihc  Falli«T«.  Since  now,  it  btcoincs  Christians  to  ro-  • 
d  the  Seriptures  as  the  one  only  book,  wliieh  Ib  all  their  own,  and  since  it  in  a 
^D  and  a  shame  for  ns  not  to  be  familiar  with  our  own  Ixxik,  nor  with  tho  lan- 
guage and  the  word  of  our  (Jod  ; — so  it  is  a  still  greater  sin  and  shame,  for  na 
not  to  loarn  the  language**,  especially  now  that  God  is  brincriii^  to  us  and  freely 
"ifFcring  us  learned  nun,  and  suitable  b<n»ks,  and  every  thin^  which  we  need  for 
ttiji  purpose,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  ur^in^  us  to  the  task,  so  de^^irons  is  he  to  have 
his  Douk  open  to  us.  O,  how  joyful  would  thoee  beloved  Fathers  have  btKirn, 
if  they  couM  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  Scriptures,  auil  have  learned  . 
ijhe  langu:ij:^cfl  so  easily  as  we  now  may  do  it  I  How  great  was  thtir  labor,  how 
constant  their  diligv.'nce  in  picking  up  but  a  few  of  the  crumbs,  while  we  may 
aeouru  lialf,  yea,  even  the  whole  of  tJic  loaf,  with  scarce  any  trouble  at  all.  And 
how  does  their  diligence  put  our  inactivity  U>  the  blu^h  ?  Yea,  how  severely 
will  God  punish  this  our  apathy  and  neglect  I  Again,  in  order  to  follow  PuuPs 
precept,  in  1  Cor.,  14  :  21),  to  the  cflTect  that  we  must  judge  of  every  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  we  must,  of  necessity,  first  K*aru  the  lancrungts.  For  it  may  chaneo 
that  the  teaeh?r  or  preacher  shall  go  through  with  the  whole  of  the  liible,  e.x- 
pLiining  it  an  soenK.th  to  him  good,  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong,  and  none 
of  his  hv-arers  can  dispute  him,  if  none  of  them  is  competent  to  judge  of  his 
troth  or  error.  .  But,  t<»  judge,  wo  muyt  know  the  languages,  else  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Hence,  thoiigh  the  faith  of  the  gospel  may  be  set  forth  in  a- 
certain  measure«by  tho  unlettered  preacher  ;  yet  such  preaching  is  weak  at  tho 
beat,  and  we  soon  become  wearied  and  diseoura<ie<l,  and  we  Ciiutfor  lack  of  nu- 
triment. But,  where  the  languages  are  well  understood,  there  all  is  frcshnen 
and  strength,  the  Scriptures  are  thoroughly  winnowed,  and  faith  is  renewed  day 
by  day.  Nor  should  wo  sufK-r  ourselves  to  be  led  astray,  because  some  magnify 
the  spirit,  while  they  despise  the  letter.  So,  too,  some,  like  tho  Waldcnsian  bcelbr 
ren,  deem  the  languages  of  no  account  whatever.  But,  my  gtx>d  friends,  the 
spirit  is  here, — the  spirit  is  there.  I  too  liave  been  in  the  spirit;  and,  I  too  have 
seen  spirits,  (if  I  may  glory  of  myself.)  And  my  rpirit  has  proved  some  things, 
while  your  spirit  has  been  quietly  sitting  in  a  corner,  and  doing  little  more  than 
making  a  vain -glorious  hoist  of  its  existence.  I  know,  as  well  as  another,  that  it 
in  the  spirit  alone  which  does  almost  every  thing.  Had  I  p;issed  my  days  in  obscu- 
rity, and  h:id  I  received  no  lud  fwmi  tho  l«;inguages  toward  a  sure  and  exact  un- 
derstanding of  thf"  S<'riptures,  I  might  yet  liave  led  a  holy  lif«»,  and  in  my  retire- 
ment liavc  preached  sound  doctrine ;  but  then  I  should  have  li  ft  the  pope  and 
tho  sophists,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  Anti-Christ,  just  where  I  found  them. 
The  devil  does  not  regard  my  spirit  of  ntar  so  nmeh  r.ceount  as  my  thoughts, 
and  my  writings  upon  tho  Seriptures.  For  my  spirit  taki-s  nothing  from  him,* 
rave  myself  al«)ne;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  anil  the  sjiyinfrs  therein  cont'iined.  1 
make  the  world  too  narrow  for  him,  and  sirip  him  of  his  pnwvr.  Ther«fort.»,  I  \ 
can  not  jiecjrd  my  prai?e  at  all  to  my  Wahh-^uslan  brotlu-rs,  for  the  low  i^teom  in 
which  they  hold  tlie  langunges.  For,  though  their  preempts  .square  with  the 
truth,  y«*t  thi'V  can  not  but  fail  often  of  the  riglit  text,  and  they  must  ncd^ssarily 
ever  be  unpr  pared  and  unciiuipptd  for  tin?  dt-fensf  of  the  f:'.ith,  and  the  uproot- 
ing of  false  doctrines.  %Vnd  for  this  reason  are  they  5;o  t)b*v!ure ;  and  their  speech 
is  so  warped  from  tho  standard  of  the  Script  uns,  tl.at  1  rrnatly  fear  they  are  n(>l 
or  else  will  not  abide  in  a  pure  faith.  F4)r  it  is  v.ry  d:mg«'roua  to  speak  of  tlio  ^ 
things  of  God  olherwisi*,  or  in  other  words,  than  Co<l  himsiOf  employs. 
word,  it  may  bo  that  th'.y  have  the  witness  of  a  holy  life  and  sound  doctrine 
among  themselves  ;  but,  while  th<<y  remnin  without  the  languages,  they  will  fail 
precisely  where  others  have  failed,  namely,  in  not  searching  the  Scriptures  with 
th(Hroughness  an  1  care,  in  order  thereby  to  render  themsi-lves  useful  to  others. 
Bot,  since  they  now  Iiave  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  and  yet  will  not  do  it,  let 
them  consider  how  they  will  answer  for  themselves  before  God. 

Thus  far  I  liavc  sjxiken  of  the  u.^'.fulnrss  and  the  necessity  of  the  laugnnges  in 
their  bearing  on  spiritual  concLriis  and  on  the  welfare  of  tho  soul.  Now  let 
as  hx)k  to  tho  body  and  ask,  were  tliero  no  soul,  no  heaven,  nor  Iiell,  and  were 
temporal  afDiirs  to  be  administered  solely  with  a  view  to  this  world,  whether  those 
would  not  stand  in  need  of  good  schools  and  learned  teachers  much  more  even 
thm  do  our  spiritual  interests  ?  Nor  hitherto  liavo  the  sophists  interested  thciu- 
•dvw  io  this  matter  at  all,  but  have  adapted  their  schools  to  the  spiritual  order 
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nlonc^  so  that  it  was  counted  a  reproach  to  a  learned  man,  if  he  was  mai^ 
and  such  an  one  was  told,  "  you  are  of  the  world,  for  you  have  severed  y< 
from  our  brder  entirely  ;"  as  if  the  8|>iritua]  order  alone  were  pleasing:  in  the  si|;kt 
of  God,  while  the  U>niporal,  (ua  tlicy  style  it,)  was  given  over  to  the  devil  ai/l 
.  Anti-Christ.  It  is  needU'ss  for  me  lu  re  to  argue,  that  all  temporal  governmei* 
I  is  of  Divine  origin  and  authority,  for  on  this  jxtint  1  have  spoken  elsewhere,  aai 
that  BO  fully  that  no  one,  I  hope,  will  venture  to  deny  it ;  but,  the  question  lav 
is,  how  to  provide  able  and  competent  men  to  govern  us.  And  in  his  the  licathen 
might  justly  put  us  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face  ;  for  they,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  especially,  gave  diligent  heed  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  boys  and 
girls,  to  fit  them  for  all  the  various  stations  of  temporal  trust  and  authority,  and  yet 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  whether  this  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
not;  so  that  I  blush  for  our  Christians,  when  T  tliink  of  it,  and  for  our  Germans, 
above  all,  who  are  clowns ;  yea,  brute  beasts,  one  might  call  them.  For  they  • 
say,  "  of  what  use  are  schools,  unless  you  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
church  ?"  Hut  surely  we  know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  necessary,  how  proper, 
and  how  pleasing  in  tlie  sight  of  God  it  is,  for  a  prince,  a  lord,  a  magistrate,  or 
any  one  in  authority,  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  wisdom,  so  that 4m;  may  discharge 
^he  duties  of  his  office  in  a  Christian  manner.  If  now,  as  for  argumeut-s  sake,  I 
nave  suppo.sed  there  were  no  soul,  and  if  we  had  no  need  at  all  of  8(>hools  or 

> of  the  languages  for  the  sake  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  God,  yet  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  establishing  in  every  place  the  very  best  of  schools,  both  for  bo}-8 
and  girls,  that  the  world,  merely  to  maintain  its  outward  prosperity,  has  need  of 
shrewd  and  accomplished  men  and  wonien.V  Men  to  pilot  state  and  people 
Kifely,  and  to  good  issues ;  womi-n  to  train  up  w^l  and  to  confirm  in  good  conrscs 
both  ehilJren  and  servants.  Now,  such  men  must  first  bo  boys,  and  such 
women,  girls.  Hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  a  right  training  and  suitable  instruc' 
lion  to  these  boys  and  girls.  "  Yea,"  you  will  say,  ''  but  every  one  can  do  this 
for  himself,  and  can  teach  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  bring  them  up  under  a 
good  discipline."  I  answer,  verily  we  see  but  too  well,  what  sort  of  teaching 
and  discipline  this  is.  For  where  it  is  carried  to  the  farthest  extent,  and  turns 
out  Well  besides,  it  does  not  go  any  further  than  this,  to  impart  an  easy  air,  and 
respectful  carriage;  otherwise,  the  children  appear  to  no  more  advant'ige  than  so 
many  machines,  who  do  not  know  how  to  converse  well  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  who  arc  the  very  farthest  from  being  able  to  give  aid  and  iouusel  to  others. 
Uut,  if  they  were  taught  and  trained  in  sch(x)ls  or  elsewhere,  where  the  masters 
and  mistresses  were  learned  and  discreet,  and  could  instruct  them  in  the  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  histories,  they  would  thus  become  familiar  with  the  great  deeds 
and  the  famous  sayings  of  all  times ;  would  see  how  it  fared  with  such  a  city, 
kingdom,  province,  man,  or  woman,  and  would  bring  before  their  eyes,  as  it  were 
in  a  mirror,  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning,  with  all  its  character  and 
life,  its  plans  and  achievements,  its  successes  and  failures  :  by  all  this  they  would 
shape  their  sentiments,  and  to  all  this  conform  tlie  course  of  their  life  in  the  fcsr 
of  God.  From  the  same  histories,  too,  they  would  gain  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
learn  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  avoid  in  life,  and  so,  by  and  by,  be  able  to 
counsel  or  to  govern  others.  But,  the  inMruetion  which fis  imparted  at  homo, 
without  such  schools,  will  make  us  wise  only  through  our  own  experience.  And 
before  we  get  wisdom  thus,  we  shall  be  an  hundred  times  dead,  and  shall  have 

I-  passed  our  lives  in  folly ;  for,  to  perfect  our  experience,  we  need  a  long  series  of 
years.*  Since,  then,  young  people  arc  always  full  of  frolic  and  life,  and  always 
seeking  somethin;;  to  do,  and  6nding  their  plt-asure  in  action  ;  and  since  you  can  * 
not  curb  their  spirits,  nor  would  it  be  a  good  thing  even  if  you  could  ;  why  shoold 
we  not  establish  such  schools,  and  unfold  before  them  such  brts  7  For  now,  by 
God's  grace,  matters  have  taken  such  a  turn,  that  children  are  enabled  to  learn 
by  mcims  of  plcisure,  and,  in  sport,  as  it  were,  every  thing,  whether  it  be  lan- 
guages, arts,  or  histories.  And  our  schools  are  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories, as  ^^^ 
ihcy  once  were,  where  a  boy  was  forever  tormented  with  their  cateB  and  thrir 
tenses^  and  where  he  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  ceaseless 
flogging,  trembling,  woe  and  anguish.  If,now,  we  take  so  much  time  and  troobk) 
to  teach  children  to  play  at  cards,  to  sing  and  to  dance,  why  shall  wc  not  also 
spend  time  enough  to  teach  reading  and  the  other  arts,  while  they  have  yooth 
and  leisure,  and  while  they  show  both  an  aptness  and  a  Ibndnesi  for  sucJi  UungiT 
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As  for  \Tiy8eIf,  if  I  had  children  and  were  able,  I  wonld  teach  them  not  only  the  _ 
laognagcs  and  history,  bot  ^glni^  likewise ;  and  with  inusio  I  would  combine  a 
full  course  of  mathematics.  For  wluit  would  it  all  require  but  a  mere  child's 
play,  as  the  Greeks  brou<^ht  up  their  children  of  old  ?  And  what  a  wonderful 
people  they  were,  and  how  wcll-fittc^d  for  all  manner  of  occupations.  And 
alas!  how  often  do  1  lament  my  own  ease,  in  that  I  read  so  few  of  the  poets  and 
historians  when  I  was  young,  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  direct  me  to  them. 
But,  In  their  plac**,  I  was  compelled  to  flounder  in  all  manner  of  vain  philoso- 
phies and  scholastic  trash,  true  Serbonian  bogs  of  the  devil,  and  with  much  cost 
and  care,  and  vast  detriment  besides,  so  that  I  have  had  enough  to  do  ever  since, 
in  undoing  the  harm  thoy  did  me,  

But,  you  say,  ''  we  can  not  bring  all  our  children  up  to  be  students  ;  wo  can 
not  Kparo  them  ;  we  need  them  at  home  to  work  for  us.^'  I  answer,  *^  I  do  not 
ask  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  as  we  have  had  hitherto,  where  our 
young  men  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  over  Douatus  or  ^Vlexander,  and  1 
yet  have  not  learned  any  thing  at  all.  We  have  now  another  world,  and  things  j 
are  dune  after  a  diir.'rent  pattern.  And  I  ask  no  more  than  this,  namely,  that 
boys  shall  attend  upon  such  schools  as  I  have  in  view,  an  hour  or  two  a  day^  and 
none  the  less :  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  at  home,  or  in  learnmg  some  trade>  or 
doing  whatever  else  you  will ;  thus  both  these  matters  will  1>e  cared  for  together, 
while  they  are  young  and  opportunities  are  favorable.  ^  For  else,  they  would 
haply  spend  tenfold  this  time  in  gunning  and  boll-playing.  So,  too,  your  little 
ffirls  may  easily  find  time  enough  to  go  to  school  an  hour  a  day,  and  yet  do  all  their 
household  duties;  for  they  now  devote  more  than  that  to  over-much  play, 
dancing,  and  sleep. 

It  is  very  plain  that  all  wo  need,  is  a  cordial  and  earnest  determination  to  train 
up  our  youth  aright,  and  by  this  means  furnish  the  world  with  wise  and  eifieient  1 
men.     For  the  devil  is  bjtter  pleased  with  coarse  blockheads  and  with  folks  who  ! 
are  useful   to  nobody ;  because  where  such  clmraetcrB  abound,  tlien  things  do  I 
not  go  on  prosperously  here  on  the  earth.  ^ 

Now,  a=i  for  thi.'  most  promising  children,  those  who  we  may  hope  will  become 
fitted  for  th-j  position  of  teachers,  either  male  or  female,  or  of  preachers,  or  whom 
we  shall  look  to  to  fill  other  oflicee  in  the  world  and  in  the  church ;  these  we 
should  leave  more  and  longer  at  schools,  or  i)crha{>s  keep  them  there  altogether : 
as  wc  rc:id  concerning  the  blessed  martyi-s,  who  educated  St.  Agnes,  Agatha, 
Locia,  and  the  like.  For  this  pur{>ose,  too,  were  cloisters  and  monasteries  first 
founded  ;  but  nuw,  they  have  been  turnctl  aside  to  subserve  other  and  most  un- 
holy uses.  And  perhaps  it  must  needs  have  b?enso;  for  the  shorn  flock  are 
well-nigh  flc^'ccd  aJti^>gi?thor :  they  have  become  for  the  most  part  wholly  unfit 
either  to  teach  or  to  gui<lo,  for  thoy  know  nothing  except  how  to  pamper  their 
bodies ;  and  this  is  no  wonder,  for  no  one  thing  besides  liave  they  ever  learned. 
But,  Verily,  we  must  have  men  of  another  sort ;  men  who  shall  dispense  to  os 
God's  word  and  his  ordinances,  and  who  8h:ill  watch  for  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple. Such  men,  however,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  look  for,  if  we  suffer  our 
present  schools  to  decay,  without  establishing  other  and  Ckrutian  schools  in 
their  pkice.  And  though  the  seho(»l8,  as  hitheito  kept,  may  be  still  in  existence, 
yet  they  can  only  furnish  us  with  blind  guides,  perverse  and  corrupt  in  all  their 
waji. 

Hence,  there  is  great  necil,  not  for  the  s^ike  of  the  young  alone,  but  also  for  the 
welfare  and  the  sUibility  of  all  our  institutions,  temporal  and  spiritual  alike,  that 
we  should  bjgin  at  once,  and  in  good  earnest,  to  attend  to  this  matter.  J~For,1f 
we  delay  too  long,  we  may  haply  fin<l  no  pbiee  for  eflurt,  however  much  wc  shall 
deare  it,  nnfl  our  mnst  poignant  regrets  will  then  be  unavailing  forever.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  great  diligence  that  King  Solomon  exercised  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  interest  that  lie  shewed  in  the  young,  in  that,  amid  all  his  royal  occu- 
pations, he  found  tim-?  to  compose  n  book  for  their  special  instruction,  viz :  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Consider  Christ  himself:  how  he  called  little  children  to 
him;  with  what  care  ho  commended  them  to  us,  telling  us  withal  that  angels 
wait  upon  them. — Matt.  IS:  2.  And  in  this,  he  shews  us  how  great  a  service 
it  is  to  bring  them  up  well,  and,  on  the  other  luind,  that  he  is  ever  exceedingly 
lOf^rv  when  we  offend  or  pervert  them. 

Wherefore,  dearly  bjlov*)d  rulers,  bend  yourselves  fo  the  work  wb\<!\i  Q<A 
m  strictly  enjoins  upon  you,  which  your  ottice  iuvoWeK^  wluck  ous  "^oraJ^  ilUik^ 
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so  much  in  need  of,  and  which  neitlicr  the  world  nor  the  spirit  can  afford  to  do 
without.  We  have  lain,  alas!  too  long  in  the  darknei»  of  eorruptiun  and  death; 
too  long  have  wo  been  Gorman  bciuits.  Let  us  now  aot  as  becomes  reasonable 
beings,  so  that  God  may  mark  oiir  gratitude  for  the  good  things  he  has  given 
us,  and  that  other  lauds  may  see  that  we,  too,  are  men  ;  nay,  n)ot-e,  that  we  are 
men  who  can  either  learn  somewhat  from  them,  or  im])art  (somewhat  ti»  them : 
m>,  througli  us,  the  world  shall  be  made  better.  I  have  done  my  part ;  and  with 
longing  have  I  desired  to  bring  aid  and  counsel  to  this  German  land.  )  That 
soihe,  wlio  ought  to  know  better,  detest  me  for  it,  and  throw  my  faithful  counsel 
to  the  wind, — all  this  I  must  lot  pass.  I  well  know  that  others  might  have  done 
belter  than  I ;  but,  since  these  have  remained  silent,  1  have  spoken  out,  as  well  as 
it  lay  in  me  to  do.  Poorly  though  it  has  been  said,  it  were  better  thus,  than  had 
I  held  my  ])eaee.  And  1  am  in  hopes  that  God  will  awaken  Foine  of  you,  so  that 
my  true  admonitions  shall  not  be  spilt  upon  the  grt)und ;  and  that,  taking  no 
thought  of  him  who  speaks,  you  may  be  moved,  by  the  things  spoken  of,  to  bestir 
yoursclvc*s. 

Finally,  it  is  well  for  all  those  who  eagerly  desire  to  see  such  scliools  and  studies 
established  and  sustained  over  (xermany,  to  be^ar  in  mind  the  imporUuice  of  sparing 
neither  trouble  nor  expense,  to  the  end  that  good  libraries  may  be  founded,  espe-  » 
cially  in  the  large  cities  ;  since  in  them  both  means  and  opportunities  are  greater 
than  elsewhere.     For  if  the  gospel,  to;TOther  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  t4»  • 
be  perpetuated,  they  must  be  enclosed  and  boun<l  up  in  brK>k8and  writings.     And 
the  prophets  and  uposth'S  themselves,  as  1  s;iid  before,  did  this  very  thing.     And 
this  was  not  only  that  th«)se  who  mini.ster  to  us  both  in  t<  niporal  and   in  spiritual 
things  might  have  wherewithal  to  read  and  to  study  ;  but  also  that  good  books 
themselves  should  be  preserved  and  not  be  lost,  so  that   we  might  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  languag-.s,  which  now,  by  GcmI's  grace,  we  possess.     We  see, 
too,  the  importance  that  St.  Paul  attaches  U)  this  matter,  where  ho  commands 
Timothy,  (1st.  Kp.  1 :   13,)  "to  give  attendance  to  reading;"  and  also  where  he 
bids  him,  (2nd  Kp.,  4  :  13,)  bring  with  him  when  he  came  the  jMirohments  that  he  left 
atTroas.     Yea,  all  nations  eminent  in  history  have  paid  attention  to  this  matti»r ;  the 
Israelites  more  than  all.   Moses,  who  made  their  fiitst  record,  com rnandid  the  bot>k  of 
the  law  to  be  preserved  in  the  ark  of  (T(»d,  and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  Li- 
vites.    And,  whoever de^irod  it, could  th  re  have  a  copy  male  for  himr^elf;  Moses, 
also,  laid  his  prophetic  injunction  on  the  king  that  was  to  come,  to  obtain  such  copy 
from  the  Levites.     Thus  we  see  eleai  ly  that  God  ordained  the  Lcvitical   priest- 
hood, that  they  might,  in  connection  with  their  other  duties,  keep  and  guard  the 
books  of  the  law.     Afterward,  th"  eolieet ion  was  enriche<l.  and  rendered  more 
complete  by  Joshua,  S.inuiel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  other  kings  and  proph- 
olB.     Hence,  arose  tlie  Jloly  Seri|)turcs   of  the   Old  Ttstamont,  which    would 
never  have  been  brought  t«igether  or  preservetl,  had  not  God  so  solenrftily  and 
repeatedly  commanded  it  to  be  done.     With  this  example  in  view,  the  monaste- 
ries and  cloisters  in  former  times  founded  libraries,  albeit  they  contained  but  few  t 
good  books.     And  what  a  pity  it  was,  that  more  jmins  had  not  been  taken  to  collect 
good  books,  and  form  good  libraries,  at  the  proper  time,  when  good  books  and 
able  men  were  in  abundanc;* ;  but,  .ala^,  we  know  too  well  that,  in  the  gradual 
lapse  of  time,  all  the  arts  and  the  languages  went  to  decay,  and,  instead  of  b(N>ks 
having  the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  the  <levil  brought  in  upon  us  a  flood  of  un- 
couth, useless,  and  pernicious  monkish  legends;  the  "  Florista,"    ** GrsN^ista," 
"  Labyrinthus,"  "  Dormi  Secure,'^  and  the  like ;  by  the  means  of  which  the 
IjOtin   tongue  has  become  corrupt,  and  there  are  nowhere   any    good  schools, 
doctrinc!s,  or  sysl.?ms  of  study  remaining.     But  now,  in  these  latter  times,  as  it  has 
been  told  us,  and  as  we  ourselves  may  fee,  there  have  arisen  men  who  have  re- 
stored, though  as  yv'»t  in  a  very  imperfecrt  manner,  th:^  languages  and  arts ;  having 
picked  them  out  of  a  k'w  pieees  and  fragments  of  old  books,  that  had  long  been 
given  over  to  the  dust  Vnd  worms ;  nor  have  they  yet  ceasj<l  from  their  labors,  hot 
are  renewing  them  dai>^.     So  we  search  for  gold  or  jewels  amid  the  ashes  of 
some  mined  city.     In  this  matter  it  would  he  right,  and  God  would  justly  punifh 
our  ingratitude,  in  not  acknowledging  his  bounty,  an<l  taWng  means  in  time,  and 
while  wo  can,  to  keep  gi>o  I  books  and  l<*arned  men  among  us.  Chut  letting  thenf 
pass  by.  as  though  they  did  not  concern  us:)  it  would  be  riffht,  I  say,  if  lie  shooMl 
suffer  nil  this  to  leave  u»,  and  instead  of  the  ll«»iy  Scriptures  and  good  books, 
thould  bring  ut  Aristotle  'Vai:k-asain4.tQgs.:tiig.r  with  other  pcrnjciooa  books,  which 
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w*  nnly  tn  \r^^  i^p  r>vcr  foH^cT  nwny  from  t]]iii  Biblo,  that  ea  we  might  be  dellT- 

1  ovtr  again  to  th.;  ginnlm,  i\ynw  mininna  of  ^hfl  fjc-'viK  Olid  U)  the  vain  mnm- 

merios  of  i\\v  BL>ho:n«tip.  Was  it  not  a  burning  shnmo  that  formerly  a  boy  ninit 
needs  study  twenty  yeors  or  longer,  only  to  learn  a  jargon  of  bud  Latin,  and 
then  to  turn  priest  and  say  mass?  And  he,  who  tiually  arrived  at  this  pinnacle 
of  hi:-;  Iiope?,  mos  aceounted  happy  ;  and  Imppy  wan*  tlic  mother  who  had  binne 
■ueh  a  Fon.  But,  for  all  this,  he  remained  a  \toor  illiterate  .man  all  h!s  da}*s,  and 
was  neither  good  to  eluck  nor  to  lay  eggs.  Sueh  arc  the  Uachers  and  guid(*s 
that  we  hive  h;id  to  put  up  with,  who  knew  nothing  themselves,  and  nccordingly 
were  unable  to  teach  any  thing  that  was  either  goo.i  or  tiue.  Yea  I  they  did  not 
even  know  how  to  learn  any  more  tlian  they  did  how  to  teaeli.  And,  why  was 
this  so  ?  It  was  beeause  there  were  no  other  books  nccc&slble,  save  the  barbar-i 
cos  productions  of  the  monks  and  sophists. '  Of  course,  in  buch  a  state  of  thingH,| 
we  could  not  look  for  any  thing  else  than  K'holars  and  tcaeheis  a^  baibarous  as 
the  l>ooks  whieh  taught  them.  A  jackdaw  hatched  never  a  dove  ;  nL>ith..'r  will  a 
fool  make  a  witte  man.  Such  is  the  reward  of  our  ingratitude,  in  not  using  dili- 
gence in  the  esUibhshment  of  l.braries,  and  in  leaving  good  lKM)ks  to  iKM'ish,  while 
wo  have  cherished  and  preserved  useless  ones.  But,  my  advice  is,  that  yon  do 
not  carry  home  a-1  sorts  of  book^i,  without  distinction,  thjiking  of  numbers  only. 
I  would  h:ive  a  choice  exercised  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  should  not  heap  to- 
gethi*r  the  commentarii's  of  all  the  jurists,  the  writings  of  all  the  theologians,  the 
researches  of  all  the  philofophers,  nor  the  sermons  of  nil  the  monks.  Nay,  I 
would  bnnish  all  such  muck  and  mirL>,  and  provide  me  a  library  that  should  con- 
tain sterling  bi>.)ks, — books  commended  to  mo  by  learned  men.  In  the 
first  place,  tho  Holy  Scriptures  should  bj  there,  both  in  L:itiu,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  German ;  also  in  nil  other  languages  in  whieh  they  might  be  contained. 
Next,  I  would  have  those  books  wh:ch  are  useful  in  learning  the  languages ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  porta  and  orators,  and  that  without  inquiring  whether  they  are-"» 
Pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or  I^-itin.  For,  fmm  all  such  are  we  to  learn  gram- 
mar and  style.  Next,  there  should  be  books  pertaining  to  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  / 
ltkowi4c  tivatises  on  all  the  other  artsi,  and  on  the  sciences.  And  ]a*>tly,  books  on  .' 
jorispru:lenee  and  medicine:  though  here,  too,  a  wary  clu>ice  is  to  be  exercised. 
But,  foremost  of  all,  should  b^  chionicles  and  histories,  in  whatever  languages  we 
oould  procure  them ;  for  these  are  of  singular  Ui^efulness,  to  iuiitruct  us  in  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  in  the  art  of  government ;  and,  in  these,  too,  we  may 
see  the  man ifi  station  of  God's  wonderful  works*.  Oh  I  how  many  a  worthy  say- 
ing, how  many  a  noble  deed,  said  and  done  here  in  Germany,  might  we  now 
have  h:id,  if  they  had  not,  nlas!  passed  clean  out  of  the  memory  of  man  !  And  ' 
this,  for  the  reason  that  thero  was  no  one  to  reettrd  them  ;  or,  if  they  were  re- 
cordid,  that  no  one  has  preserved  th?  record.  This,  tiK>,  is  the  reason  that  they 
know  nothing  of  us  h)  other  lauds ;  and  all  the  world  must  fiiin  call  us  German 
beists,  who  only  know  how  to  get  substance,  and  then  consume  it  in  gluttony  and 
riotous  living.  But  the  (irreoks  and  the  Ilomans,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
Hebrews,  too,  have  described  the  events  that  took  place  in  their  midst  so  minutely 
and  faithfully,  that,  if  but  a  woman  or  a  child  said  or  did  any  thing  worthy  of 
note,  forthwith  it  was  chronicled,  so  that  all  tho  world  should  read  it  and  know 
of  it;  and  yet,  we  Germans  remain  bcnmd  up  in  ourselves,  luiving  neither  a 
thou:];ht  nor  a  wish  that  looks  bi'yond  our  own  interests. 

But  since,  now  in  these  days,  (rod  has  so  graciously  come  to  our  aid  with  all 
fullness  both  of  art,  learned  men  and  books,  it  in  time  that  we  should  reap  and 

SBther  in  of  the  choicest  that  we  can  fmd,  and  lay  up  great  store  of  treasure, 
mt  wc  may  have  wherewith  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  future  out  of  these 
golden  yc:irs,  by  reason  of  having  improved  the  opportunity  of  this  rich  harvest. 
For  there  is  d:mger  that  it  may  fmally  come  to  this,  (and  alri>ady  things  are  tend- 
ing that  way,)  that,  through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  gix^d  books,  which  have  been 
restored  to  us  by  the  art  of  printing,  shall  be  submerged  under  a  flood  of  diwo- 
Inte  and  p  Tnicious  works,  in  whieh  there  is  neither  s  >nse  nor  resison ;  a  flood 
that  shall  pour  in  aga'n,  as  afon'time,  and  fill  every  nook  atid  corner  of  the  land. 
For  the  devil  is  surely  plotting  to  bring  back  tho  former  state  of  things,  so  that 
men  hhall  again  fwinfully  stagger  under  a  load  of  **  catholicons,'*  "  floristas,**  J 
"molerniHtas,*'  and  all  the  vile  and  abominable  tnu^h  of  the  monks  and  sophists;* 
■0  we  shaM  again  be  ever  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  tho' 
(rath. 
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Wherefore,  I  boRooc-h  yoa,  my  boloved  rulers  nnd  friends,  let  this  my  faithfuln^ 
and  diligence  bear  fruit  in  you.  And,  though  there  be  some  who  deem  me  of 
too  littli'  eonsec]uence  to  give  heed  to  my  eounsc;!,  and  dt»spise  me  as  one  under  the 
ban  of  tyrants^  yet,  I  hope  that  one  day  they  will  see  that  I  did  not  seek  my 
own,  but  only  the  welfaie  and  the  linppiness  of  the  entire  German  nation.  And 
though  I  were  a  fool,  and  yet  should  light  upon  some  good  jiath,  it  would  be  no 
disgraee  to  a  wise  man  to  follow  me.  And  though  1  were  a  Turk  and  a  heathen, 
yet,  should  Chri^^tians  perceive  tiiat  what  I  had  taid  was  not  to  my  own  profit 
but  to  that  of  others,  even  thus,  they  could  not  justly  despise  my  cllbrts  to  serve 
them.  There  arc  times,  too,  when  a  fool  may  give  better  advice  than  a  whole 
army  of  counselors.  Moses  sufFeretl  himself  to  be  taught  by  Jethro. — Exodus, 
18:  17. 

Now,  I  commend  you  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  I  pray  him  to  softeii  your 
hearts,  so  that  you  may  right  earni^stly  espouse  the  eauw)  of  poor,  needy,  for- 
saken youth,  and  through  Divine  help  assisting  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
and  a  Christian  government  here  in  our  (Jermany,  that  you  may  aid  and  counsel 
them,  in  body  and  in  soul,  with  nil  fullness  and  superduity,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  through  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.     Amen." 

VIII.       DUTY    OF   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCB   OP   CHILDREN. 

In  his  sermon,  "  On  keeping  cbildren  at  dchool,"  Luther  says : 

God  has  given  you  children  and  the  means  of  their  support,  not  that  yon  shoold  ' 
idolize  them,  or  lend  tht^n   into  the  vanities  of  the  w^irld.     But  he  has  laid  his/ 
most  solemn  injunctions  upon  you,  to  train  them  up  for  his  service. 

lie  Ppealis  in  terras  of  praise  of  the  learned  classes,  esjxicially  the 
clerical,  and  presses  conviction  upon  consciences  of  parents,  when,  out 
of  avarice,  they  withhold  from  study  a  boy  who  is  strongly  bent  upon 
learn  inij. 

Cheerfully  K  t  thy  son  study,  and  should  he  the  while  even  bo  compelled  to  cam 
his  br(rad,  yet  renictiibi-r  thit  you  arc  offering  to  our  Lord  God  a  Bne  little  block 
of  marble  out  of  which  he  enn  hew  for  you  a  master-pieeo.  And  do  not  regard 
the  fact  that  in  these  days  the  lust  for  gain  is  everj-where  throwing  learning  into 
contempt;  nor  bay,  in  your  haste,  *'If  my  son  can  write  and  read  German  and 
keep  accounts,  it  is  enough  ;  1  will  n)ake  a  mereltant  of  him  ;*'  for  they  will  soon 
be  brought  to  such  a  pass,  thnt  they  would  gladly  dig  ten  ells  deep  in  the  ground 
with  their  fingers,  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  find  a  h  arned  man  ;  for  a  merchant, 
roclhiuks,  would  not  be  a  merchant  long,  Should  law  nnd  theolc^  perish.  Of 
this  I  am  full  sure,  we  theologians  and  jurists  must  remain  with  yon,  or  the 
whole  world  will  go  to  ruin  together,  and  that  without  remedy.  If  theologians 
turn  aside,  then  th<'  word  of  God  will  eome  to  naught,  and  we  shall  all  bt'corae 
heathi-n,  yea,  very  devils;  if  jurists  turn  aside,  then  law  will  fly  away,  bearing 
peace  with  it;  and.  amid  robbery,  murder,  (»utrnge,  and  all  manmr  of  violence,  we 
shall  sink  below  the  bt^nstsof  the  forest.  But,  how  much  the  merchant  will  make 
and  heap  t<»gether,  when  peace  shall  have  tied  from  the  earth,  his  ledger  will  tell 
him  better  than  I ;  and  how  much  good  his  possessions  will  do  him,  wht-D 
preaching  shall  be  no  more,  this  let  his  ct>nseienee  declare. 

Luther  did  not  mean,  however,  to  insist  that  all  boys  should  go 
through  a  romploto  course  of  study,  as  we  may  perceive  from  the 
** Letter  to  the  (fcrman  nobles."  lie  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
decided  terms,  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school. 

I  hold  it  to  he  incumbent  on  those  in  authority  to  command  their  subjects  to  . 
keep  their  children  at  school;  for  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  their  duty  to  insure  the 
permanence  of  the  above-named  offices  and  positions,  so  that  preacners,  jurists, 
curates,  scribca,  physicians,  school  masters,  and  the  like,  may  not  fail  from  among 
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qb;  for  we  can  not  do  witliont  tliem.  If  they  hnre  the  right  to  commnnd  their 
rabjei^ts,  the  ejle-bodied  amoiiG^  them,  in  timf  of  war,  to  handle  moskei  and  pike, 
to  mount  tl^  walls,  or  to  d<i  wliutfver  else  the  exigency  may  rcquiro ;  with  how 
much  tht  more  reu90.i  ought  th.y  to  conipoll  the  people  to  keep  their  childn*n  at 
■chool.thaAmuch  as  here  u|K>n  earth  tlu;  iiiost  terrible  of  cont^'sts,  wliorein  tliere 
ii  D<\'er  a  truoj,  is  ever  ^ing  on,  and  that  with  t)u*^  devil  himself,  who  is  lying  in 
vztit,  by  stealth  and  unaware  s,  if  so  bo  that  ho  may  drain  city  and  kingdom,  and 
empty  quite  out  of  them  all  the  brave  and  ^oi>d,  oven  until  he  has  removed  the 
kernel  utterly,  and  naught  8ha!l  be  U;\\  but  a  mere  sh.-ll,  full  of  idle  mischief- 
makers,  to  be  mere  puppcta  in  his  haiid;^  to  do  his  pleai^uru.  Then  will  your 
cit}'  or  your  country  sufT^-ra  true  famine,  and,  without  the  smoke  of  confliet,  will 
be  silently  destmyod  from  within,  and  that  without  warning.  Even  the  Turk 
manages  in  another  way  ;  fiir  he  takes  every  third  child  throughout  his  empire, 
and  trains  him  to  some  ealling  perforce.  liow  much  more,  then,  ought  our  rul--, 
en  to  put  at  least  some  children  t»  sch<xil;  not  that  [  would  have  a  boy  taken 
away  frutn  his  paienis,  only  that  he  tihould  be  educated,  for  his  uwu  good  and 
the  g-'neral  welfare,  to  fumic  calling  that  shall  yield  him  abundant  fruits  of  hia 
industry.  Wherefore,  k-t  ma<;ist rates  lay  these  things  to  lienrt,  and  let  them 
keep  a  vigilant  look-out ;  and,  wherever  they  see  a  promising  lad,  have  him  pledged 
at  school. 

Those  fjithers,  who  feared  that  learning  would  bo  pernicious  to 

their  children,  Luther  pacified  by  using  their  own  arguments. 

But,  you  say,  *^  how  if  it  turns  out  ill,  and  my  son  become  a  herotrc  or  a  vil-| 
lain  7  For  the  proverb  sayn,  the  seholar's  skill  turns  uft  to  ill  ?*'  Well,  and  what 
of  it?  Venture,  neverthelesi«.  Your  diligence  and  toil  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
God  will  reward  you  according  to  yuur  faithfulness,  whether  your  work  pros-j 
per  or  fail.  n(-sidi*»<,  ydu  must  act  on  uncertainties  in  respect  to  any  pursuit: 
whatever,  that  you  may  train  him  for.  How  was  it  with  good  Abraham,  when 
his  sou  Isshmael  disappointed  his  hopes?  How  with  Isaac  and  Ekiu?  Or  with 
Adam  and  Cain  ?  Was  Abraham  on  that  aceount  to  negli  ct  training  Isaac  up 
for  the  service  of  God  7     Or  I:Niac,  Jacob  I    Or  Adam,  Abel  ? 

IX.      THE    DIGNITY   AND    OIFFICULTY   OF  THE    WORK   OF  TEACUINO.  *^ 

In  the  same  sermon,  Luther  tikes  especial  pains  to  magnify  the 
offit-e  of  the  school-teacher. 

Where  were  your  supply  of  preachers,  jurists,  and  physicians,  if  the  arts  of 
grannnar  and  rhetoric  had  no  existence  ?  These  arc  the  fountain,  out  of  which 
they  uU  flow.  I  tell  you,  in  a  word,  that  a  diligent,  devoted  school-teacher,  precep- 
tor, or  any  |>enton,  no  matter  what  is  his  title,  who  faithfully  trains  and  teachea 
boys,  can  never  re<'eive  an  adequate  rf.'ward,  and  no  money  is  suflicient  to  pay 
the  di  bt  you  owe  him;  s<^),  tot.),  8aid  thi>  pagan,  Aristotle.  Yet  we  treat  them 
with  c^jntempt,  iw  if  they  were  of  no  aeeuunt  whatever ;  and,  all  the  time,  we 
profess  to  be  Christians.  For  my  part,  if  I  were,  or  were  compelled  to  leave  off 
preaehing  and  to  enter  some  other  vocation,  I  know  not  an  oltice  that  would 
please  nie  better  than  that  of  t<ehoolmaKter,  or  teaclier  of  boys.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced  that,  next  t<)  preaehing,  this  is  the  most  uiseful,  and  greatly  the  best  labor ^ 
in  all  the  world,  and,  in  faet,  I  am  K«)metime8  in  doubt  which  of  the  {M^sitions  is  the 
more  honorable.  For  you  ean  not  t«.-aeh  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  it  is  hard  to 
reform  o!d  sinners,  but  this  is  what  by  piiMohing  wo  undertake  to  do,  and  our 
labor  is  oft^'n  s|K*nt  in  vain  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  bend  and  to  train  young  trees,  though 
haply  in  the  process  some  may  be  broken.  My  friend,  nowhere  on  earth  can 
you  find  a  high«'r  virtue  than  is  displayed  by  the  stranger,  who  takes  your  child- 
ren and  give*  them  a  faithful  training, — a  labor  which  parents  very  seldom  per- 
form, even  for  their  own  offspring. 

To  the  liko  efiect,  does  Luther  speak  of  school-teachers  in  the  Table 

Talk. 

I !  would  have  no  one  enter  the  ministry,  who  has  not  first  been  a  achoolmaatar.^ 
OiHyoung  men,  now-a-da}i,  do  not  think  so ;  they  aftrink  from  Uie  toW  of  VsM^xi%, 
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and  nish  at  once  for  tlie  sncrcJ  ofTioc.  Bat,  aflcr  one  has  ^•%«y(]||{i(iit  mIiooI  far 
teu  ycun  ur  tlK-reabouls,  he  may,  with  n  prood  conscionce,  break  oA^L  gj  fartheldbor 
is  gri*nt,  and  the*  reputation  Ruiall.  Still,  as  much  depends  in  a  city  <V^  a  a  idioal- 
master  as  on  the  prr;:oh-.-r.  And,  if  I  wore  not  a  preacher,  1  know  not  \  ^1k  po>* 
tion  on  earth  which  I  ]i:id  rathor  (ill.  You  nmst  not  be  sv  aycd  in  this  un^^ttrfby 
the  opinions  or  the  rewards  of  tlie  world,  but  consider  how  God  rogarc^^tltt 
work,  and  how  lie  will  exalt  it  at  the  last  day. 

Though  Liilhor  thought  so  very  highly  of  the  office  of  the  teacher, 
yet  he  remarks,  in  his  coraincntary  on  Galatians,  that  this  office  is  for 
the  most  part  in  ill-repute  with  children,  and  that  severe  teachers, 
particularly  when  their  severily  is  habitual,  are  any  thing  but  loved 
by  their  pupils. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  diwiplc,  or  a  scholar,  can  love  the  teacher  who  is  harsh 
and  severe ;  for,  how  can  he  prevail  on  liimself  to  love  one  who  immuri*s  him,  as 
it  were,  in  a  dunjreon  ;  that  is,  who  ctmslrains  liim  to  do  that  which  he  will  not, 
and  holds  liim  back  from  doiit<;  that  whiidi  he  will ;  and  who,  when  ho  dcH's  any 
thin^  tliat  has  hcon  fcti-biddin  him,  strai<.^litway  flo«rs  him,  and,  n(»t  content  with 
this,  coiii]ie!s  him  to  kiss  the  nni  too.  A  mot^t  {gracious  and  excellent  oJK'dicnce 
and  alTeelidn  this  in  the  Fflular,  that  comes  from  nn  enforced  conipliane *  with 
tho  harsh  orders  of  a  hateful  tif-kmatiterl  My  friend,  ilo  you  suppose  that  ho 
obeys  with  joy  anil  pludness?  But,  wliat  dovs  he  do  when  the  teacher's  b;:ck  is 
turui-d  7  ])oe.«  he  n'>t  sii.-iteh  up  tlu?  rod,  bnak  it  into  a  thousand  pie<Mt:,  or  else 
llirow  it  intoll-.e  lire  ?  An<l,if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  not  Fuir«.r  his  teacher 
to  whip  him  again  ;  nay,  he  would  turn  the  tables  on  him,  and  not  simply  l<ik« 
the  rol  to  him,  hut  cu.li,'el  him  soundly  with  a  club.  Neverthekts,  tlie  child 
niHids  the  discipline  of  the  rod  ;  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  admonition,  aod( 
directf  il  to  his  imiirov,-ment ;  for,  without  this,  he  will  never  come  to  any  f^owij 
but  will  be  ruin-,  d,  soul  and  bi>dy.  A  miserable  tvaeher,  indeed,  would  tliat  man 
be,  who  shoulil  only  know  how  to  beat  and  torment  his  s^.'holats,  without  ever 
boin^  able  to  le;;eh  them  any  thinir.  Such  f eh ik)1  masters  there  have  Wen,  whose 
■eh(N>ls  were  nothin;^  hut  so  many  dunLTions  and  hells,  and  themselves  tyrants 
and  prju'eis;  when-  the  yKM»r  ehildien  wi-re  heat<'n  beyond  endunmcv  and  with- 
out cessiitioii,  and  jippled  themselves  to  their  ti'.sklab(M"ion>ly  and  with  ov«.'r-pu*hed 
diliirenc  •,  but  yet  with  very  small  profit.  A  well-informe<l  and  faithful  teaehor, 
on  the  iitlier  hand,  mingles  ^"Utle  admonition  with  punishment,  and  incites  his 
pupils  to  dil'genee  in  their  studii-s,  and  to  a  laudable  emulation  amoni;  thenrselvcs; 
and  «>  they  Ik  come  n^ited  and  i:round«.<l  in  all  kin«ls  of  desirable  knowledf^c,  as 
well  as  in  the  proprii  ties  and  the  virtues  of  life,  and  they  now  do  that  S|»ontane- 
ously  and  with  d.'lijiht  whieh  formir'y,  and  under  tho  old  discipline,  they  ap- 
proached with  reluctance  and  dread. 

X.      PLAN    FOR   SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

Luther  writes,  in  1524,  to  Spalnlin : 

I  send  you  my  j^keteh  of  the  seh:Kil  jis  it  should  be,  that  you  may  lay  it  before 
the  elector;  and  thou/^h  I  do  not  exp«  et  that  nmch  heed  will  be  given  to  it,  yet  I 
must  venture,  and  leave  tho  issue  with  God. 

Four yeais later,  (I .'»28,)  Melancthon's " Mantial  of  Visitation,"  made 
its  appearance,  in  which  lie  communioated  a  full  and  complete  plan 
for  the  organization  of  schools,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
elector,  and  which  was,  undoubtedly,  based  upon  the  sketch  that 
Luther  liad  sent  to  Rpalatin.* 

*  I.uthcr's  plan,  nbovo  riftrrf il  rn,  I  have  never  ston,  nor  is  it,  »o  for  oa  I  am  swsre,  on 
recorrl.  Thnt  Mctanctbon's.  liowrvpr,  eKsriitially  ngrrrs  with  it  we  liave  sbumlant  cause  to 
conrlude.  Esprctally  docs  tills  apprar  from  a  Irttrr  that  Melaocthon  wrote  to  CamerarhMk 
oa  the  Nuhifct  of  iho  Manual.  He  says  in  this,  "you  will  see  Uiat  I  have  written  nothiiif 
more  tluui  wiiat  Luther  bos  propounded,  paatim.*' 
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ZI.       UNIVERSITIES. 

In  tho  letter  to  tlic  Christian  nobles  of  tho  German  nation  on  the 
elevation  of  the  Christian  order,  Luther  takes  occasion  to  express  him- 
self on  German  universities  as  fallows. 

Our  nnivcrsiitics  ne^^d  n  giK)d  thorough  purging ;  I  mufit  say  it,  let  whoerer 
will  be  oftVnfled.  For,  what  arc  they,  save  a  few  recently  inptituted,  but  **pUic« 
nf  exerciso  for  the  cluef  young  men,"  as  the  2nd  l»ook  of  Maecabei^,  4  :  12, 
hath  it ;  where  a  free  life  is  lo  I,  uftrT  '*  the  j^rlory  of  the  Grecians  ;*'  where  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  faith  in  Christ  are  liglitly  accounted  of ;  and  whore  that  blind' 
piv^n,  Aristotle,  reijins  Eolit:iry  and  al(»no,  even  to  the  dethroning  of  Christ? 
Now  this  is  my  counsel,  that  Aristotlc^s  b<xjks on  ])hy8ics,  meti physics,  the  soul, 
and  ethics,  which  have  been  ever  esteemed  his  best,  should  be  thrown  away,  with 
ail  tho  h(»st  of  tho8c  which  pretend  to  treat  of  natural  science,  while  in  reality 
nothing  can  In;  learned  from  them,  of  things  natural  or  things  spiritual 
cither:  atld,  that  what  ho  does  adraneo  not  a  si^ul  has  hitherto  understood,  and 
yet  so  many  noble  intellects  have  been  weighed  down  and  paralyzed  under  tha 
ooist,  toil,  lime  and  Ftudv  that  tliev  have  been  fi>rec'd  to  devote  to  him. 

Hut  I  would,  nevertheless,  bj  willing  to  retain  his  logic,  rhetoric  and  poetics- 
abridged,  I  would  prefer  them. — for  tjiey  are  useful  to  direct  the  young  to  a  good 
style  of  speaking,  either  for  th?  bar  or  the  pulpit ;  but  the  commentaries  and 
gKwtes  are  useh-ss.  Cicero's  rhetoric,  likewise,  may  bo  read,  but  only  the  pure 
and  simple  t.xt,  unencumbered  with  your  unwii-My  ami  int.'rminahle  eommcnta- 
ri<-s.  IJutnow,  they  teach  neither  how  to  plead  nor  how  to  preach,  but  all  tho 
result  they  shew  is  mere  wrangling  and  stupidity.  And  we  oucrht,  moreover,  to 
adopt  th  •  l:m;runge3,  T^atin,  Gre.k,  and  Hebrew,  tlic  mathematics  and  history, 
alt  which  I  commenj  to  th-3  more  intelligent.  But,  the  claims  of  these  studies 
will  need  no  urging,  as  B4X>n  as  there  is  a  right  camest  desire  for  a  reformation. 
And  truly,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence.  For,  here  our  Christian 
youth,  and  our  nobh-s,  in  whom  ri-st  tho  hopes  of  Christianity,  arc  to  bj  taught, 
and  to  be  Ihted  Air  action.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  reforma- 
tion and  a  renovation  (»f  nur  uiiiv«TS!iies  wouhi  b*  a  work  of  greatiT  magnitude 
than  pope  or  empiTor  ever  undertook,  sinco  there  is  not  a  more  ernfty,  or  a  more 
devilish  device  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ili.in  a  university  overgrown  with  tha 
thorns  and  the  briars  of  godless  ignorance. 

ZII.      TUE   STUDY    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

We  have  given,  in  the  prccodin;^  pfiixc*s,  Luther's  opinion  of  many 
of  tho  university  studies.  It  is  not  desirable,  he  says,  to  read  a  multi- 
tude of  books ;  anionor  such  as  are  road,  however,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures demand  our  chief  care. 

Rooks  shotdd  be  f  .'wcr,  and  we  must  choose  tnit  the  best.  F<»r  many  bo«)ks  do 
not  impart  knowledge,  nor  much  reading  either;  but,  that  whi<'h  is  gooil,  if  it  bo 
read  often,  no  matter  how  small  itH  compnss,  that  it  is  which  throws  liglit  upon 
the  Word,  and  inspin^s  piety  bcsid.^s.  Yea,  even  the  works  of  the  holy  F^athera, 
are  ti»  Imj  read  only  as  a  means  by  which  we  may  the  better  cnme  at  the  s.*nseof 
the  Word  ;  but  now  we  read  them  for  themselves  and  abide  in  thi'm,  without 
ever  coming  to  the  Scriptures ;  in  this,  we  are  like  men  who  hwjk  at  the  guide- 
posts,  but  wiio  never  follow  the  roa<l.  Tlie  dear  Fathers  would  h;ive  their  writ- 
ings Irad  us  into  tho  f^eriptiires;  let  ur4,  then,  carry  out  their  intntion.  For  tho 
Scriptures,  and  they  alone,  arc  our  vineyard,  in  which  we  are  to  exerciso 
ouri*elveH,  and  to  labor. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  Scriptures  ho  the  chief  and  the  most  frequently  used 
reading-b<x>k,  both  in  primary  and  in  hiirh  si'IuhiIh  ;  and  the  v.ry  young  shouhl  bo 
kept  in  the  gospels.  Ik  it  not  proper  and  r-iyht  that  every  human  being,  by  tho 
time  h<*  h.is  reached  his  tenth  yc;ir,  shnuld  b-  fainiliar  with  th**  luily  got^pels,  in 
which  the  very  core  and  marrow  of  his  life  is  bound  ?  Even  the  sp'nner  and  the 
jteanistrem  impart  the  mysteries  of  tln-ir  ernft  to  their  daughters,  while  these  are 
yuA  in  girlliood.    And,  again,  when  the  high  schools  shall  huvo  become  girooaidftd 
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in  tho  Scriptures,  wc  then  nro  not  all  of  us  to  send  oar  sons  there,  as  is  the 
practice  now,  when  numbers  alone  are  regarded,  and  each  will  have  his  boy  a 
doctor;  but  wc  ouglit  to  a«linit  only  those  who  are  best  titted,  and  who  have  pre- 
viously been  well  trained  in  the  prejiaratory  schools ;  to  which  matter,  princes  or 
magistrates  ought  to  pay  special  attention,  not  aliowincr  any  to  bo  sent  to  the  hifrh 
schools  but  the  most  capiible.  But,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  bear  sway, 
there  I  would  ct^unsel  none  to  send  his  child.  For  every  institution  will  degener- 
ate, where  God's  word  is  not  in  daily  exercise ;  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  but 
look  at  those  who  have  been  moulded  by,  or  who  are  now  in  the  high  sehouls. 
The  high  schools  ought  to  send  forth  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
become  bishops  and  pastors,  and  to  stand  in  the  van,  against  hfretics,  the  devil, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  whole  world.  But,  what  do  we  find  thtm  ?  I  greatly  fear  they 
are  no  better  than  broad  gates  to  lull,  wherever  they  do  not  busily  exercise  aud 
practice  our  youth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Xllf.      STUOr   OF   THE    LANGUAGES. 

In  what  high  esteem  Luther  held  the  languages,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark.  To  Ilebrew,  in  particular,  he  frequentlj 
recurs  in  terms  of  praise. 

The  Hebrew  tongue  surpasses  all  others ;  it  is  the  richest  in  words  of 
any,  and  it  is  pure;  it  borrows  nothing,  but  has  its  own  independent 
hue.  The  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Germans  all  borrow  ;  they  have,  moreover, 
many  compound  words,  whereas  the  Hebrew  has  none.  From  a  simple  word  the 
Grermans  m;ike  twenty  compounds,  which  all  proceed  from  it,  and  are  pieced 
V>gether  out  of  it ;  a.**,  from  laufen^  to  run,  come  entlaufen^  to  run  away  fi*ora  ; 
vtrlaufen^  to  run  wrong;  umUiufen^tn  run  about;  belaufen^  to  run  to  see;  zu- 
laufen,  to  run  toward  ;  ahlaufen^  to  run  from  a  place  ;  weglaufen^  to  run  from 
one^s  duty ;  einlaufen^to  run  in;  etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ilebrew  has  no  com- 
pound, ni>  patchwork  word,  but  each  idea  is  expressed  by  a  word  wholly  its  own. 
So,  again,  the  word  heart,  for  instance,  has  with  us  quite  a  generic  use.  For  it 
means  a  pai-t  of  the  body,  as  if  we  should  say.  he  has  no  heart ;  that  is,  he  is 
spiritless  and  cowardly  ;  or  again,  my  heart  tells  me  that  his  heart  burns  within 
him  ;  that  is,  that  he  is  angr}'.  In  each  of  tliese  cases,  the  Hebrew  employs  a 
special  and  peculiar  word. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  learning  the  languages,  Luther  lays 
great  stress  upon  continual  practice,  though  ho  does  not  undervalue 
grammar,  by  any  moans. 

We  learn  G-  rmjin  or  other  Inngungis  much  better  by  word  of  mouth,  at  home, 
in  the  street,  or  at  the  ehnreh,  than  out  of  books.  Letters  are  dead  words  ;  the 
utterances  of  th-Mnonth  are  living  words,  which  in  writing  can  never  stnnd  forth 
so  distinct  and  so  exCvlK'nt,  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  bodies  them  forth  through 
the  mouth. 

Tell  me,  where  was  there  ever  a  language,  which  men  could  learn  to  speak  with 
correctness  and  propriety  by  the  rules  of  grammar  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  even 
those  language**,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  which  possess  tho  most  unerring 
rules,  are  much  betrer  learned  by  use  and  wont,  than  from  these  rules  ?  Is  it 
not  then  extremely  absurd,  for  one  who  would  learn  the  sacrcfl  tongue,  in  which 
divine  and  spiritual  things  are  dist^oursed  of,  to  negleet  a  straightforA^ard  and  per- 
tinent search  into  the  subject-matter,  and  attempt,  instead,  to  pick  the  language 
out  of  grammar  alone  7 

lie  gives  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  things  signified  to  the 

words  which  express  them,  as  follows,  holding  that  an  understanding 

of  words  is  only  possible  where  there  is  an  understanding  of  things 

first. 

The  art  of  grammar  teaches  and  shows,  what  words  imply  and  signify;  bat  w 
mast  first  learn  and  know  what  tlie  tilings  arci  and  what  tlie  matters  mean. 
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Hence,  must  lie,  who  would  teach  and  preach,  first  know  h'n  subject  and  its! 
ings,  befitrc  he  cm  speak  of  it ;  for  jirrammar  only  teaches  thu  names  and  fonnfl  of 
the  words  which  we  use  to  set  forth  oar  subject. 

Our  knowledge  is  two-fold ;  relating  to  word^  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tiie 
other  to  things.  And  accordingly,  ho  who  does  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
ihin^  or  the  subject  of  which  he  is  to  ppeak,  will  not  find  a  knowledge  of  words 
of  any  s.'rvico  to  him.  Tliere  is  an  old  proverb,  which  runs  thus :  If  you  do  not 
know  wliat  you  are  talking  of,  you  may  talk  forever,  and  no  roan  will  be  the  wiser. 
Many  such  people  there  are  in  our  day.  For  we  have  many  very  learned  and 
very  eloijuont  men,  who  appear  exceedingly  foolis  h  and  ridiculous,  because  they 
oodertake  to  speak  of  that  which  they  have  never  understood. 

But,  whoever  has  the  matter  inwrought  into  his  being,  so  that  ho  comprehends 
It  fully,  is  an  able  teacher,  and  reaches  the  heart,  whether  he  be  eloquent,  and 
have  a  re.idy  flow  of  words,  or  not  So  Cato,  when  ho  spoke  in  the  council,  had 
more  influcueo  than  Cicero,  albeit,  his  language  was  rough  and  devoid  of  all 
polish  nn  J  elegance- ;  and,  though  his  speech  was  not  skillfully  framed  to  prodnoo 
conviction,  yet  no  one  ever  giive  a  thought  to  his  manner. 

Accrjrdingly,  the  understanding  of  words,  or  grammar,  is  easy,  when  we  well 
nnderstaiid  the  subj'^ct;  as  Horace  also  says:  that  words  come  of  their  ov;n  ao- 
oord,  when  the  subject  has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  mind,  retained  there,  and 
fully  considered :  but,  where  the  subject  is  obKOurely  apprehendc<l,  there  the 
utmost  knowledge  of  words  will  do  no  good.  I  have  dwt^lt  upon  this  point  so 
fiilly  for  this  reason,  namely :  that  you  may  know,  if  you  shall  ever  read  the 
Rabbins,  wluit  sort  of  masters  you  will  havu  :  they  may  wtll  understand  the  Ian- 
gnage,  but  the  subjects  that  are  conveyed  in  it  th^y  know  nothing  about,  nor  can 
they  ever  teach  them  in  a  tme  and  proper  manner. 

But,  through  the  goodness  and  tho  grace  of  God,  we  have  the  knowledge  and 
tlie  understanding  of  the  matters,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  treat,  while  they 
are  left  in  blindness.  Hence,  though  they  know  the  grammar,  yet  they  have 
no  correct  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  as  Isaiah,  (3<J,  11,)  saith  :  **  And 
the  vision  is  become  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  scaled.  Who  then  shall 
fallow  Uiem?-' 

Now  let  no  one  think  or  conclude  from  all  this  that  I  would  reject  the  gram- 
mar, for  this  is  altogether  necessary  ;  but  this  much  I  do  say:  ho  who,  with  the 
grammar,  docs  not  study  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  also,  will  never  make  a 
good  teacher.  For,  as  a  certain  one  has  said,  **  the  words  of  the  teacher  or 
preacher  should  follow  the  subject,  and  grow,  not  in  his  mouth,  but  out  of  his  heart" 

XIV.      NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

In  commenting  on  Erasmus*  want  of  appreciation  of  natural  scionce, 
Luther  remarks : 

Wc  arc  now  in  the  morning-dawn  of  a  better  life ;  for  we  are  beginning  again 
to  recover  that  knowledge  of  the  creation  which  wo  lost  through  Adam's  fiilL 
By  God's  grace,  we  aro  beginning  to  recognize,  even  in  the  structure  of  the 
humblest  floweret,  his  wondrous  glory,  his  go<)dness,  and  his  omnipotence.  In  the 
creation  we  can  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake  and  it 
was  done,  who  commanded  and  it  stood  fast.  Consider  the  peach-stone :  although 
it  is  very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  the  very 
tender  germ  which  is  inclosed  within  the  shell.  But  all  this  Erasmus  passes  by, 
not  regarding  it  for  a  moment;  and  views  this  now  knowledge  of  the  creature 
only  as  cows  look  upon  a  new  gate. 

XV.      HISTORY. 

Tho  importance  that  Lutlier  attached  to  history,  wo  have  before 
adTerted  to;  he  has  more,  to  tho  same  purport,  in  his  preface  to 
Galeatti  Capclla's  history  of  tlie  Duke  of  Milan. 

Says  the  highly-renowned  Roman,  Varro,  (so  this  preface  runs,)  the  beat 
imtmction  is  that  which  combines  illustration  and  example  with  precept  For 
Umragli  thecc  we  apprehend  the  speech  or  tho  doctrine  more  dearly,  and  abo 
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retain  it  tno  more  readily  in  our  memories ;  but,  where  the  disicourso  is  without 
lUustration,  no  matter  huw  just  and  excellent  it  may  be  in  itself,  yet  it  does  not 
move  the  heart  with  such  power,  neither  is  it  f^o  clear,  nor  so  eaplly  remembered. 
Hence,  we  may  se»)  what  a  prieeKss  value  resides  in  histories.  For  all  that  phi- 
losophers, siijjes,  and  the  e«»llcetive  wisdom  of  humanity  can  devise  or  teach,  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  life,  tliis,  history,  with  her  incidents  and  examples,  enforces, 
oausing  it  all  to  pass  before  tmr  eyc*s,  so  to  spvak,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  on  the 
spot,  beholdiniij  those  things  in  action,  whose  nature  wc  had  heard  before  in  doc- 
trine or  in  precept.  There  we  learn  what  things  those  who  were  pious  and  wise 
pursued,  wliat  they  tliunncd,  and  how  they  lived,  and  how  it  fared  with  them,  or 
how  they  were  rewarded  ;  and  again,  how  they  lived  who  were  wicked  and  obsti- 
nate in  their  ignorance,  and  what  punishments  overtook  them. 

And  did  we  but  think  of  it,  all  laws,  arts,  good  counsels,  warnings,  thrcatenings, 
terrors, — all  solace,  strength,  instruction,  foresight,  wisdom,  prudence,  together 
with  every  virtue, — tlow  from  ncoivls  and  histories  as  fvitm  a  living  fountain.  For 
histories  are  an  exhibition,  minnorial,  and  monument  of  the  works  and  the  judg- 
ments of  God  ;  how  he  ui)holds  and  ruhs  the  world,  and  men  more  than  all, 
causing  their  plans  to  pros[K'ror  to  fail,  lifting  them  on  high,  or  humbling  them  in 
the  du?t,  according  as  tluir  deeds  are  good  or  evil.  And  though  there  be 
many  who  n»'ilher  know  nor  regard  (Jod,  yet  even  such  can  not  fail  to  start  took 
before  the  portraitures  of  history,  and  to  fear  lest  the  same  evils  come  upon  them, 
too,  that  overtook  this  or  th  it  person,  whose  course  is  graven,  as  a  warning,  forever 
upon  the  page  of  history;  whereby  they  will  be  far  more  deeply  moved,  than  if 
you  sliould  strive  to  restrain  and  curb  them  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  Jaw,  or 
with  mere  dry  doctrine.  So  we  nad,  not  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  but  in 
pagan  books  too,  how  the  men  of  old  instanced  and  hold  up  to  view  the  example 
of  their  f<)refathers,  in  word  and  in  deed,  when  they  wished  to  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  or  when  on  any  occasion  they  would  tvach  and  admonish,  or 
warn  and  deter. 

Hence,  too,  historians  are  the  most  useful  of  men,  and  the  best  of  tc^achers. 
Nor  can  we  ever  accord  too  much  praise,  honor,  or  gratitude  to  them  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  work  of  the  great  on<  s  of  the  earth,  as  emperors,  kings,  and  th" 
like,  to  cause  a  faithful  record  to  be  made  of  the  history  of  their  own  times,  and 
to  have  such  records  sacredly  preserved  and  set  in  order  in  libraries.  And,  to 
this  end,  they  should  spare  no  expense,  which  maybe  needful,  to  educate  and 
maint'iin  those  persons  whose  talents  mark  them  out  for  this  tisk. 

iBut  he  who  would  write  liistory,  must  be  a  superior  man, — lion-hearted  and 
fearless  in  writing  truth.  For  most  manage  to  pass  by  in  silence,  or  at  lea.«?t  to 
gloss  over  the  vices  or  the  iiii.schances  of  their  times,  t^>  please  great  lords  or  their 
own  friends;  or  they  give  too  high  a  place  to  minor,  or  it  may  be,  insigniBoant 
actions ;  or  else,  from  an  ovt  rweening  love  of  country,  and  a  hatred  toward 
foreign  nations,  they  bjdizen  or  befoul  h:stori»'s,  according  to  their  own  likes  or 
dislikes.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  suspicious  air  invests  histories,  and  God's  providenct* 
b  shamefully  obscured  ;  so  the  Greeks  did  in  their  perversencss,  so  the  Popt»'i 
flatterers  have  done  heretofore,  and  are  now  doing,  till  it  has  come  to  this,  at  hvft, 
that  we  do  not  know  what  to  adnjit  or  what  to  reject.  Thus  the  noble,  precious, 
and  hi;^hest  use  of  history  is  overlooked,  and  we  have  only  a  vain  babble  and 
gossi[>.  And  this  is  because  the  worthy  task  of  writing  annals  and  records  is 
oj)en  to  every  one  without  discrimination  ;  and  they  write  or  slur  over,  praise  or 
condemn,  at  their  will. 

How  imi)ortant,  then,  is  it,  that  this  oHice  should  be  fdled  by  men  of  eminenoe, 
or  at  least  by  those  who  are  worthy.  For,  inasmuch  as  histories  are  records  of 
(tixI's  woi  k,  that  is,  of  his  grace  and  his  displeasure,  which  men  should  believe 
with  as  much  rea«?on  as  if  the  same  stood  written  in  the  Bible,  surely  they  ought 
to  be  penned  with  all  diligence,  truth  and  fidelity.  This,  however,  will,  I  fear, 
never  come  to  pass,  unless  the  enactment  which  was  in  force  with  the  Jews  shall 
Again  bear  sway.  Meanwhile,  wc  must  rest  content  with  our  histories  as  they  are, 
and  reflect  and  judge  for  ourselves,  as  we  peruse  them,  whetlier  the  writer  has 
been  warpetl  through  favor  or  prejudice,  whether  ho  praises  or  blames  either  too 
little  or  too  much,  according  as  the  persons  or  the  events  th.at  come  under  his 
notice,  please  or  displease  him ;  just  as  in  such  a  loose  government  as  ours,  we 
most  endure  to  have  carriers  dilute  their  foreign  wine  with  water,  so  that  wo  oan 
not  buy  the  ptire  growth,  but  most  content  ourselves  with  getting  some  part  piir*i 
be  thia  more  ot  be  it  lea. 
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ZTI.      LOGIC — mHKTORIO. 

Luther  has  much  to  say,  in  the  **  Table  Talk,"  both  on  logic  and 
on  rhetoric. 

Logic  is  a  lofty  art ;  it  speaks  direct,  whether  of  wrong  or  right,  as  if  I  should 
say,  ^'  givo  mu  some  urJDk."  But  rhetoric  adds  oraninent,  as  thus :  **  give  ma 
of  the  pleasant  piece  in  the  celbr,  tlio  curling,  sparkling  juice,  that  makes  the 
heai-t  mcrr}'." 

Logic  Ulls  us  how  to  teach  every  thing ;  still,  for  all  this,  though  wo  have 
learned  it  so  that  we  thoroughly  understand  it,  it  does  not,  of  itself,  give  11s  the 
ability  to  teach  any  thing ;  fi>r  it  is  only  an  instrument  and  a  tool,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  impart,  in  a  correct  av.d  methodicd  manner,  that  which  wc  already 
nndcrst-md  and  know.  For  instar.ce,  I  can  not  speak  of  mining  or  of  the  duties 
of  the  overseer  of  a  mine,  bocause  I  neither  know  how  to  open  a  mine,  nor  how 
to  sink  a  i^h^ift,  nor  enn  1  tell  wh'.ro  the  pi':ler!e:<  should  run  *,  but,  had  I  searched 
into  this  matti  r,  and  become  ftwiiliar  with  it,  1  should  then  b.^  b(  tier  able  to  speak 
on  the  subject  than  the  surveyor  hmsclf.  L  >f;ie  does  nut  furnish  the  subject  of 
which  we  arc  to  speak,  or  the  branch  that  we  are  to  teach  ;  it  only  directs  us  how 
to  teach  such  brauch,  or  to  speak  of  such  subject,  in  a  just  and  appropriate  manner, 
with  methoil,  directncs.4,  and  brevity. 

liOgic  is  a  U3(ful  and  a  n.cc^sary  uii,  wh'eh  wc  ought  with  as  much  reason  to 
study  and  to  learn  as  wl>  do  aiithinetie  or  geometry.  And,  though  there  are  some 
heads  so  sharp  by  nature,  tint  they  can  draw  canelu.<;:(.nsand  form  judgments, on 
almost  any  subject,  from  tin?  impre:&-sions  they  rvCeivo  from  it,  yet  this  is  an  nncer* 
tain  and  a  dangerous  g'ft,  unlctw  art  come  to  its  aid.  For  logic  gives  us  a  clear, 
correct,  and  metliod.'cal  nrraiigcnicnt,  showing  us  the  grounds  of  our  conclusions, 
and  how  we  may  know,  to  a  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  whal 
is  right  or  wrong,  and  what  we  should  judge  and  decide. 

Logic  teachers,  ihetoric  moves  and  persuades ;  the  latter  controls  the  will,  the 
former  the  understanding,  t  St.  Paul  includes  tliem  both,  in  Romans,  12  :  7,  8: 
**"  He  that  teaohcth,  let  him  wait  on  tciehing ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation.^' 

The  mo:»t  excellent  fruit  anil  use  of  logic  is  to  defmc  and  describe  a  thing  with 
oompletene»i  and  brevity,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it  is.  Hence,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  uso  good,  pointed,  and  intel- 
ligible words,  worils  that  are  in  common  use,  and  thereby  fitted  to  call  up  and  set 
forth  the  matter,  so  that  men  may  understand  just  what  it  iiieludcf^.  And,  if  any 
man  has  this  power,  let  him  t;ive  God  thu  glory,  for  it  is  a  .special  gill  and  grace, 
since  blinded  writings  often  disguise  their s<.ntinieuts  des^ignodly,  with  astonishing, 
far-fetched,  or  obsolete  words  •,  inventing  a  new  style  and  mode  of  speaking,  so 
double-sided,  double-tongued,  and  intcrtangled,  that,  when  convenient,  they  can 
band  their  language  into  whatever  meaning  they  choose,  as  the  heretics  do. 

iE^(M|uenci'  does  not  eons'st  in  a  tinsel'.-d  llourish  of  gaudy  and  uniamiliar  words, 
bat  in  that  chaste  and  polished  expression,  which,  like  n  beautiful  painting,  shows 
the  subject-matter  in  a  clear,  suitable  and  every  way  admirable  light.  They  who 
ooin  and  foist  in  strange  words,  must  aho  bring  in  strange  and  novel  things,  as  did 
Sootns,  with  his  ^'  hiceity,"  ''"  nominality,''  etc.,  or  the  Anabaptists,  with  their 
**  immeraion,^'  **  purification,'^  "  quietism,*'  etc.  Hence,  you  should  beware,  above 
ill  things,  of  tliose  who  make  frecjuent  use  of  new,  unfamiliar  and  useless  words ; 
for  such  a  mode  of  speaking  is  at  war  with  all  tiuc  eloc^uence. 

ZVII.      UATIIEMATICS. 

Luther  was  desirous,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  have  the  mathematics 
iDtroduc^d  into  the  universities.  In  astronomy,  he  took  ground, 
against  Copernicus.  Nevertheless  he  could  not  abide  astrology,  though 
Melancthon  maintained  its  trutli.  Among  other  arguments  against 
it,  that  of  Augustin  was  his  chief  stronghold,  namely,  that  Esan  and 
Jacob  were  both  bom  at  the  same  time,  consequently  under  the  same 
oonstellation,  and  were,  nevertheless,  wholly  unlike  each  other  in  all 
leipects. 
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xviif.    rarsicAL  bxbrcisb. 
Exercise  and  music  both,   Luther  comraends   highly ;    and  he 
opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  raopinnr  and  joyless  tenets  of  the  monkish 
teachers. 

It  was  admirably  provided- and  ordered  by  the  ancients  that  the  people  should 
have  liouorublc  and  useful  modes  of  exercise  to  resr^rt  to,  so  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  gluttony,  lovvdmss,  Burfeiting,  rioting,  and  gatnbliug.  Accordingly,  I 
pronounce  in  favor  of  these  two  exercises  and  pastimes,  namely,  music,  and  the 
knightly  sports  of  fencing,  wrestling,  etc.;  of  which,  the  one  drives  care  and  gloom 
from  the  heart,  and  the  other  gives  a  full  development  to  the  limbs,  and  maintains 
the  body  in  health.  And  another  argument  for  them  is  this,  that  they  keep  men 
from  tippling,  lewdness,  cards,  und  dice,  which,  alas !  are  now  so  common  every 
where,  at  court  and  in  tho  town,  wliere  we  hear  nothing  but  *'  fair  play  I"  **  more 
wine !"  and  the  like  phrases.  And  then,  in  their  flush,  tliey  stake  yon,  perhaps, 
an  hundred  guidon  or  more,  at  a  cast.  So  it  goes,  when  those  other  honorable 
exorcises  and  knightly  sportjs  arc  scorned  and  neglected. 

XIX.      MUSIC.       i ^    - 

Music  was  Luther's  joy  and  delight. 

Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  gifts  of  God  ;  and  Satan  hates  it,  nor  can 
he  bear  it,  since  by  its  means  we  exorcise  many  temptations  and  wicked  thoughts. 
Music  is  ouc  of  tho  best  of  tho  arts.  The  notes  breathe  life  into  the  words.  It 
chases  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  as  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  King  Sanl. 
Some  of  our  nobility  think  that  they  have  done  somcgrciit  thing,  when  tliey  give 
three  thousand  gulden  yearly  toward  music,  and  yet  they  will  throw  away,  with- 
out scruple  perliaps,  thirty  thousand  on  follies.  Kings,  piinces  and  lords  must 
maintain  music,  (for  it  is  tho  duty  of  great  potentates  and  monarchs  to  uphold 
excellent,  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  laws,)  inasmuch  as  the^?ommon  people  and  private 
individuals  desire  it,  and  would  have  it  if  their  means  were  sufficient.  Music  is 
the  best  solace  to  a  wearied  man  ;  through  it,  tlic  heart  is  again  quieted,  quickened, 
and  refreshed  ;  as  that  one  says,  in  Virgil : 

"  Tu  calamos  injlare  leves,  ego  dicere  x>nsus" 

Do  you  play  the  air,  and  I  will  sing  the  verse. 

Music  is  a  half-discipline,  and  it  is  a  teacher;  it  makes  men  gentler  and  milder^ 
more  mannerly  and  more  rational.  And  even  poor  violinists  or  organists  do  ui 
this  service,  they  show  us  what  a  noble  and  excellent  art  music  is,  as  we  can 
distinguish  white  the  better  if  we  place  black  beside  it. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1538,  while  Dr.  M.  Luther  was  entertaining  some 
musicians  at  his  liouse,  who  sung  many  sweet  tunes  and  loOy  cantatas,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  rapture  :  "If  in  this  life  our  Lord  God  has  scattered  around  and 
heaped  upon  us  such  noble  gifts,  what  will  it  be  in  that  immortil  life,  where  all  is 
perfection  and  fullness  of  delight?  But  here  we  have  only  the  beginning,  the 
maieria  prima.  I  have  always  loved  music.  He  who  knows  this  art  is  in  the 
right  frame,  and  fitted  for  every  good  pursuit.  "We  can  not  do  without  music  in 
our  8ch(M>ls.  A  schoolmaster  must  know  how  to  sing,  or  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  teach.  Nor  ou^ht  we  to  ordain  young  theologians  to  tho  sacred  office,  unless 
they  have  fu-st  been  well-tried  and  pract'ced  in  tho  art  in  the  school."  As  tliey 
sang  a  cantata  of  Senffel's,  I^uther  was  filled  with  emotion  and  wonder,  praising  it 
highly.  1  le  then  said  :  '*  Such  a  cantata  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  compose,  even 
though  I  should  try  to  my  utmost ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  Senffel  expound  ft 
psalm  as  well  as  I.  por  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  of  divers  kinds ;  so  in  one 
body  there  are  different  members.  15ut  no  one  is  contented  with  his  own  gift,  no 
one  rests  satisfied  with  what  God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  for  oil  wish  to  be,  not 
members  merely,  but  the  whole  body. 

Music  is  a  fair,  glorious  gift  of  God  ;  and  it  lies  very  near  to  theology.  I  would 
not  part  with  my  small  faculty  of  music  for  vast  posseswoni.  We  should  practioe 
tho  young  continually  in  this  art,  for  it  will  make  able  and  polished  men  of  them. 

Singing  is  the  best  art  and  ezeroise.    It  has  nothing  in  oommon  with  the 
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world ;  it  is  far-removed  from  the  jar  and  wrangling  of  tbe  court  and  the  lawsuit 
Singers,  too,  are  never  overwiiclmod  with  care,  but  are  joyful ;  and,  with  their 
singing,  they  drive  care  out  and  away." 

And  he  Kiid  further  :  **  IIow  comes  it  to  pass  that,  in  carnal  things,  we  have 
so  many  a  fine  poem,  and  so  many  a  sweet  song,  while,  in  spiritual  things,  all  is  so 
cold  and  listless  ?'*  lie  then  rccitt'd  some  German,  oJes,  The  Tournament,  by 
Bdlen,  etc.  **  I  hold  this  to  be  the  reason,  as  St.  Paul  has  expressed  it,  in 
Romans,  7 :  23 ;  *  I  see  another  law  warring  in  my  members,'  a  law  that  will  nd 
be  overcome,  and  that  docs  not  yield  up  its  power  so  readily  as  does  the  law  in 
the  soul.  If  any  one  despises  music,  as  all  the  fanatics  do,  I  can  not  confide  in 
bim.  For  music  is  a  gift  and  bcstowment  of  God ;  it  does  not  proceed  from  man. 
And  it  drives  away  the  devil,  and  makes  men  happy  :  in  it,  we  forget  all  anger, 
lasciviousness,  pride,  and  every  vice.  Next  to  theology  I  rank  music,  and  hold  it 
in  almost  equal  honor.  For  look  how  David  and  all  holy  men  have  uttered  their 
heavenly  meditations  in  verse,  rhyme  and  song.  Quid  pacis  tempore  regnai 
mueica.^^ 

I  am  convinced  that  my  readers  would  feel  aggrieved,  were  I  to 
offer  them  an  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  Luther.  In  fuel, 
were  any  apology  in  place,  it  would  bo  for  my  having  omitted  so 
much ;  and  this  I  have  done  because  I  feared  lest  I  might  communi- 
cate some  passages  that  we  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with. 
Among  such  I  would  place  the  admirable  preface  to  the  little  book, — 
the  book  which  he  composed  at  the  same  time  with  the  writings 
above  cited, — the  shorter  catechism. 

Who  will  not  be  delighted  to  recognize  this  great  man  as  a 
reformer  of  German  education,  also?  His  admonitions  have  reached 
the  hearts  of  myriads  of  our  countrymen,  awakened  many  sleeping 
consciences,  and  strengthened  many  feeble  hands ;  his  utterances  have 
been  to  both  princes  and  people  as  the  voice  of  God. 

And  he  has  deserved  such  confidence  in  the  fullest  measure,  becauso 
he  also  received  into  his  own  heart,  so  abundantly,  that  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.  What  could  not  such  a  divinely-governed,  and  un- 
tiring love  accomplish,  seconded  as  it  was  by  such  great  gifts  ;  so  clear 
an  eye,  so  sound  an  understanding,  such  aptness  for  the  languages, 
BQch  creative  skill  in  speech,  such  a  soaring  imagination,  and  such 
profound  speculation  ?  Who  among  all  of  Luther^s  contemporaries 
can  compare  with  him  in  genuine,  comprehensive  culture  ?  Only  let 
us  not  guage  culture  with  the  measuring-rod  of  the  Latinized  school 
pedant,  neither  with  that  of  the  Mephistophelian  scoffer ;  for  we  have 
to  do  with  large  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  brought  into  the  service  of 
a  consecrated,  determined,  irresistible  will, — a  will  made  free  by  the 
Son,  a  will  that  governed  itself,  iaasmach  as  it  purposed  to  serve 
God,  and  God's  will  alone. 

*  On  this  hf  ad,  alto  compare  Luther's  letter  to  Looia  Aeoflel,  moslciao  to  the  Duks  of  Bavs. 
rls.    DeWsite,  4.  180 

No.  ll.-HVot.  IV.,  No.  2.1—29. 


X.   lETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    QIDBON    r.   THATBB, 
lAte  Principal  of  ChauDcy-IIaU  School,  Boston. 


In  this  ago  of  steamy  when  utility  and  conservatism  are  often 
compelled  to  yield  to  pretension  and  hurry,  irrespective  of  positive 
gain  or  loss  to  the  community,  no  one  thing  connected  with  school 
education  seems  to  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  would-be 
reformers  or  "  new  lights "  among  the  teachers  of  our  times,  than 
penmanship^  or  the  methods  of  teaching  it  in  schools.  And,  conse- 
quently, the  handwriting  of  our  young  men  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  last  generation,  comparing  like  classes  with  like.  This  may 
be  shown  by  comparing  the  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  they 
were  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  any  simi- 
lar number  of  signatures  to  any  public  document  of  the  present  day. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  department  of  elementary 
education  has  lost  nothing  of  its  importance,  cither  positive  or  rela- 
tive, by  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  a  variety  of  other  studies, 
— studies  unquestionably  useful,  but  not  to  be  pursued  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  good  handwriting,  whatever  their  grade  or  character.  Men  may 
live  and  thrive,  occupy  responsible  and  useful  positions  in  society, 
serve  their  fellow-men,  become  good  patriots,  philanthropists,  and 
Christians,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  geometry  or  physiology , 
but  to  write  illegibly  or  badly  is  almost  to  forfeit  one's  respectability. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  all  know  individu- 
als, eminent  for  their  talents,  knowledge,  and  position,  whose  hand- 
writing is  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  £^pt; 
men  who  seem  to  glory  in  this  peculiarity,  and  who  lose  nothing  in 
the  public  estimation  from  its  indulgence.  Still,  they  are  not  suitable 
examples  for  others,  in  this  respect.  No  merchant  would  employ 
them  in  his  countuag-room ;  no  author  would  choose  such  for  amanu- 
enses; and  surely  they  would  be  the  last  placed  in  the  teaehor^ 
ohair. 
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Wo  must,  therefore,  assume  that  it  is  as  indispensable  to  write 
well  as  to  do  any  other  thing  well.  This  idea  was  believed  and  prac- 
tised upon  until  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  When  what 
is  called  the  "  double-headed  system  "  was  5iniversally  prevalent  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  then  town  of  Boston,  the  writing-master 
was  appointed  on  account  of  his  supposed  dexterity  in  the  t<»aching  of 
penmanship,  and  no  one  was  chosen,  either  master  or  assistant,  who 
was  not  himself  a  good  penman.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  became  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  chirography.  They  needed  no  better  recommendation  to  the 
favor  of  merchants  in  distant  cities,  than  to  have  been  educated  at 
one  of  them.  It  is  true,  the  range  of  their  attainments  was  not 
extensive ;  but  what  they  professed  to  do  they  did  well ;  and  when 
they  left  school  for  the  counting-room,  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  first  steps  of  a  business  life,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
employers,  and  with  a  rational  prospect  of  personal  success. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  preparation  was  obtained  at  too 
great  a  cost  of  time  and  labor  to  the  teacher,  and  that  more  occupa- 
tion should  have  been  furnished  to  the  pupil ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  before  the  introduction  of  metallic  pens  into  the 
schools,  when  two  persons  —  the  master  and  the  usher  —  were  obliged 
to  make  and  mend  a  thousand  quill  pens  a  day  in  a  single  school ; 
which  service  occupied  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  time  as  to 
leave  but  little,  comparatively,  for  other  duties.  Besides,  there  were 
two  large  apartments  in  each  building,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  instruction  in  Beading,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  (occasion- 
ally) Composition;  and  the  other  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic, — 
a  portion  of  the  scholars  attending  one  department  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  other  in  the  afternoon  —  alternating  between  the 
two.  But,  if  the  very  most  was  not  made  of  the  hours  in  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  a  greater  evil  was  avoided — that  of  an 
excess  of  lessons  for  study,  not  only  in  the  school  halls,  but  at  the 
fireside  at  home.  This  evil  practice  has,  of  late,  attained  such  a 
point  as  to  threaten  the  health  and  life  of  the  children,  and  to  entail 
apon  the  community  a  race  of  enfeebled  beings,  crushed  or  enervated 
in  body,  by  overloading  and  overworking  the  mind,  while  little  or  no 
physical  relaxation  or  exercise  is  allowed,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  unnatural  process. 

In  some  respects  the  system  of  these  schools  has  been  improved ; 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  have  fol- 
lowed, or  are  following,  the  lead  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  well  to 
have  one  head,  and  make  him  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  the 
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departmenta ;  but  where  this  last  thing  is  not  done,  —  where  the  ser- 
eral  teachers  of  a  largo  school  act  independently  of  the  principal 
teacher,  —  the  arrangement  may  prove  to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  some  of  the  schoola 
about  us  and  elsewhere. 

But,  on  the  particular  topic  under  consideration,  —  the  value  of 
penmanship,  and  its  present  deterioration,  —  I  have  some  additional 
remarks  to  make,  and  some  views  to  offer,  corroborative  of  my  own, 
from  other  quarters. 

Edward  Everett  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston  for 
his  early  education.  His  handwriting  is  not  only  perfectly  legible, 
but  neat  and  handsome.  In  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  at  a  school- 
gathering  in  the  city,  he  says,  —  alluding  to  the  subject  of  writing, 
as  taught  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  —  "  that  beautiful  old  Boston 
handwriting,  which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innova- 
tion (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement),  been 
changed  very  little  for  the  better,*^  And  this  sentiment,  divested  of 
the  Govcmor^s  courteous  manner,  means,  I  presume,  "  has  been 
changed'*  very  much  for  the  ivorse, 

Henry  Williams  (late  junior) ^  for  seventeen  years  principal  of 
the  Winthrop  School  in  Boston,  and  second  to  no  one  of  the  public 
teachers  in  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship,  —  acquired  under  the 
instruction  of  Benjamin  Holt,  formerly  of  the  Mayhew  School,  — 
Bays,  in  an  article  on  Writing,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for 
Nov.,  1855  :  "  Writing  is  an  imitative  art^  which  requires  a  careful 
and  exact  training.  The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  taste  and  the  judg- 
ment, are  constantly  employed  in  producing  the  desired  result,  until 
the  hand  has  attained  a  cunning  which  enables  it  to  execute,  almost 
mechanically,  every  required  movement.  We  mean  that  volition 
becomes  so  rapid,  that  execution  seems,  after  long  practice,  to  be  but 
the  habit  of  the  hand ;  illustrated  thus  by  Pope : 

*  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance  ; ' 

affixing  to  *  writing  *  the  technical  meaning  which  is  oflen  assigned 
to  it.  This  art  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  mental  operation. 
At  first  the  mental  operation  needs  as  much  to  be  watched  over  and 
aided  as  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  hand ;  indeed,  much  more. 
You  give  a  child  a  letter  to  imitate.  What  is  the  process  which  the 
task  involves?  He  observes  the  character,  but  not  with  the  practised 
eye,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  penman.    He  then  attempts  to  put 
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ioto  form  and  oatline  his  own  idea  of  the  letter.  The  result  is  a  fee- 
Ue  abortion.  Ho  tries  again  and  again.  His  teacher  will  tell  him, 
we  think,  if  he  is  judicious,  to  do  it  slowly,  until  he  is  quite  success- 
ial.  Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  young  chil- 
dren, will  credit  the  assertion,  that  it  will  generally  require  two  or 
three  years'  training  before  the  fiAy-two  characters  of  the  large  and 
small  alphabets  are  mastered.  Hurrying  only  retards  the  child's 
progress.  After  ho  has  learned,  by  long  and  careful  painstaking,  to 
imitate  these  forms,  he  then  learns  to  combine  them ;  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  spacing  the  characters ;  to  discern  the  fitness  of  their 
relative  lengths  and  proportions ;  and  to  preserve  carefully  an  exact 
parallelism  in  their  formution.'* 

The  following  article,  from  a  late  Boston  paper,  —  I  know  not  what 
one,  —  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  individual  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  as  far  as  Writing  is  concerned, — although  I  dissent  from 
his  views  of  what  is  doing  in  Arithmetic,  believing  that  that  subject 
receives  at  least  as  much  attention  in  the  schools  as  it  can  fairly 
daim ;  —  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  testimony  to  strengthen 
my  position : 

"Penmanship. — Within  the  present  generation  there  has  been 
more  deterioration  in  penmanship  than  in  any  other  branch  of  educa* 
tion.  In  days  of  yore  a  good,  round,  legible  handwriting  was  con- 
udered  indispensable  to  our  youth ;  and  our  fathers,  if  they  could 
get  no  more  of  an  education,  were  pretty  sure  to  understand  Arith* 
metic  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  to  write  a  good  hand.  And 
we  are  heterodoxical  enough  to  believe  that  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  business,  that  education,  limited  as  it  was,  is  preferable  to  the 
eramming  which  boys  undergo  now-a-days,  to  the  neglect  of  chirog- 
raphy,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic.       •        •        •        • 

**  Why  are  the  writers  of  the  present  day  less  rapid  and  less  legible, 
chirographically,  than  they  were  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago?  We 
answer,  fii-st,  because  they  are  not  properly  taught.  A  writing-master 
in  the  olden  time  always  in^i&ted  upon  three  points — first,  that  the 
pupil  should  commence  with,  and  be  drilled  upon,  large  letters,  until 
he  knew  how  to  shape  them  regularly  and  well ;  secondly,  that  there 
should  be  a  rotundity  to  all  the  letters  which  admit  of  it;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  pupil,  in  school,  should  always  write  slowly.* 

*  The  third  point  was  a  sohool  auom  fifty  yean  ago,  and  was  embodied  la 
the  distich, 

**  Learn  to  write  slow  ;  all  other  graota 
WIU  (bUoir  in  thdr  proper  plaeaa.**  — T. 
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'^Now  mark  the  conseqfuence  of  such  teaching.  The  pupil  made 
straight  marks  until  ho  could  make  really  straight  ones,  and  \rrite 
them  parallel  to  each  other.  Then  he  was  advanced  to  curve  letters, 
and  finally  to  those  letters  combined  of  straight  lines  and  curves. 
He  was  required  to  consume  an  hour  in  writing  his  copy  of  twelve 
lines,  or  one  line  in  five  minutes.  By  this  slowness  his  eye  became 
accustomed  to  form.  After  writing  single  letters,  he  was  taught  to 
write  words,  and  then  sentences,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  he  was 
kept  exclusively  upon  what  the  schoolmasters  call  largo  hand.  Then 
he  was  allowed  to  write  copies  of  a  medium  hand,  and  finally  of  fine 
hand. 

"  No  flourishing  was  then  allowed  upon  copy-books.  Boys  were 
not  taught  to  draw  ornithological  specimens  with  the  pen,  nor  to  use 
the  pen  for  any  other  than  its  proper  purpose.  They,  therefore,  came 
from  school  legible  penmen.  Of  course  the  reader  will  ask  what  is 
the  cause  of  more  illegibility  in  penmanship  now?  We  propose  to 
answer. 

"  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  race  of  writing-masters  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  who  proposed  to  make  their  pupils  exchange  a 
very  bad  for  a  very  good  style  of  writing  in  from  ten  to  twenty  les- 
sons. They  called  their  systems  by  inappropriate  names,  such  as 
*  anti-angular,'  and  the  like.  For  a  time  they  claimed  to  be,  and  on 
the  surface  appeared  to  be,  successful.  Their  systems,  mainly  pro- 
fessing to  be  anti-angular,  were  peculiarly  a  combination  of  straight 
marks  and  very  acute  angles,  so  as  to  destroy  the  proper  rotundity 
of  the  letters.  An  incautious  observer,  from  the  pains  that  they 
took  to  make  their  pupils  observe  size  in  the  formation  of  the  letters, 
would  say  that  their  handwriting  looked  better  after  the  twenty  les- 
sons than  before ;  but,  if  he  would  attempt  to  read  it,  he  would  find 
the  new  hand  more  illegible  than  the  old. 

"  Multitudes  were  duped  in  this  manner,  and,  having  expfended 
their  money  and  their  time,  soon  after  relapsed  into  the  old  hand 
which  they  had  previously  acquired,  and  such  did  not  again  trouble 
the  writing-masters  who  teach  in  a  very  few  lessons.  That  experi- 
ence taught  the  people,  what  they  ought  to  have  discovered  by  a 
little  reflection,  that  chirography  is  a  mechanical  art,  and  needs  long- 
continued  practice  to  make  its  subject  a  good  penman.  To  make  a 
bad  penman  into  a  good  one,  in  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  in  a  hun- 
dred lessons,  is  precisely  similar  to  giving  a  boy  a  skilful  use  of  the 
plane  in  just  so  many  hours.  Nay,  worse  than  that ;  for  the  plane 
can  be  skilfully  managed  by  an  eye  competent  to  judge  of  smooth- 
ness alone ;   but  the  penman  must  appreciate  size,  form,  regularity. 
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and  beauty.  Unless  he  does  all  this,  his  penmanship  will  be  poor ; 
and  ho  must  not  only  appreciate  these  qualities,  but  be  able  to  exe- 
cute them  in  his  copy.  Talk  of  imparting  this  in  twenty  lessons! 
The  proposition  is  simply  absurd.  If  he  has  a  correct  taste  and  a 
fancy  for  chirography,  he  will  get  a  good  handwriting  by  years  of 
attention,  and  then  he  may  write  fiist  without  writing  illegibly. 
There  is  no  shorter  road  to  good  penmanship,  maugre  the  pretensions 
of  quacks  and  sciolists." 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  writing  of 
the  present  day  is,  I  apprehend,  a  low  estimate  of  its  value  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  appoint  the  teachers."^  If  the  candidate  is  found 
to  be  what  is  called  a  '*  good  scholar,''  deficiency  in  penmanship  is 
hardly  considered  a  bar  to  his  election ;  although  to  write  well  is  as 
essential  a  qualification  in  a  good  teacher  of  a  common  school,  as 
proficiency  in  any  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  the  school  course. 
There  should  be  an  acknowledged  standard  by  which  to  determine 
merit  in  this  important  branch  of  learning.  The  spirits  of  the  past 
renowned  penmen  of  England  and  our  own  country  should  be  evoked, 
—  Champion,  Milne,  Tileston,  Carter,  Fox,  the  Webbs,  Holt,  and 
others,  possessed  like  them  of  undisputed  skill  in  teaching  and 
executing  good  writing.  If  candidates  for  places  could  make  no 
approach  to  a  good  degree  of  skill  like  theirs,  they  should  not  be 
chosen.  Let  the  voice  of  the  community  resolutely  demand  this,  and 
it  would  bo  forthcoming.  It  is  attainable  by  most  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers, — on  tho  condition  of  determined  resolution  and 
perseverance;  and  they  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  thus  to  secure 
it,  would  do  well  to  adopt  some  other  sphere  of  labor. 

In  pointing  out  the  details  in  the  method  of  teaching  penmanship, 
I  should  accept  most  of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  quoted  above 
from*  the  Boston  newspaper,  not  only  for  their  being  time-honored, 
bat  because  they  are  consonant  with  methods  that  have  been  found 

*  It  is  possible  that  our  fathers  exaggerated  the  worth  of  good  writing  ;  but 
the  effect  of  their  estimate  of  it  on  the  young  was  highly  benefioial.  It  excited 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  most  earnest  efforts,  while  they  wrote,  as  one  of  their 
*•  pieces  "  for  ••  Selectmen-day,*'  in  a  style  of  perfect  beauty : 

**  Three  things  bear  mighty  sway  with  men : 
The  Sword,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Pen  ; 
Who  can  the  least  of  these  command, 
In  the  first  rank  of  Fame  shall  stand  !  ** 

A  revival  of  a  portion  of  this  spirit  would  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  now 
prevalent  apathy  on  the  subject. 
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Fuocessful  wherever  they  have  been  steadily  practised.  As  in  Draw- 
iDg,  so  in  Writing,  the  straight  Hoe  should  constitute  the  first  leasoii, 
and  should  be  practised  till  the  pupil  can  form  it  perfectly.  He 
should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  model  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  from 
the  first  mark  to  the  last  lesson  in  finished  penmanship.     Let  the 

strokes  be  made  in  pairs,  thus :  //^ ;  it  will  aid  liim  to  secure  perfect 
parallelism,  or  equality  of  slope.  This  accomplished,  the  stroke  with 
a  curve  at  the  bottom  follows,  thus :  /' ;  next,  the  first  element  of 
the  small  //,  thus:  i  ^;   then  the  second  element,  thus:  t^\  next  the 

e^  \  then  the  /  ^   lie  is  now  prepared  to  practise  on  the  o  and  all  the 

letters  formed  from  the  o,  —  ^j  a,  a,  o^.  Let  him  next  practise  on 
all  the  letters  whose  elements  he  has  become  familiar  with,  namely, 
a,  c/,y.  /,  .:,/,  /..n,  n.  o,/,.  /,  a,f;  dividing  them  into  acT- 
eral  portions  for  practice ;  and,  finally,  the  others,  which  arc  more  or 

less  irregular :  as,  ^,  c,  €j  f^,  /',  ^j/j  ^j  ^'*  -^^  ^'J'  c^  »  *^ 
broken  into  divisions. 

Having  thus  mastered  the  small  alphabet,  he  may  pass  to  the 
capitals,^®  either  broken  up  into  their  elements,  or  taken  whole  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  If  the  drilling  up  to  this  point  has  been 
successful,  he  niay  attempt  the  full-formed  capitals  at  once.  After 
sufficient  practice  on  the  single  letters,  small  and  large,  he  is  pre- 
pared for  combinations.  Let  him  then  join  an  ///  to  each  of  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a?n,  ^/ii  ,  &c.,  following  this 
combination  with  a  still  further  practice  of  the  ^n  connected  with 
each  of    the    other   letters,   large   and  small,   thus:     ©TMnta^ 

S//fnmu    J  &o.    This  method,  well  persevered  in,  will  have  prepare 
him  for  what  teachers  call  joining,"  or  joining  hand ;  in  it  we  begi 
to  introduce  in  the  copies  sentiment,  facts  in  History,  Geograph 
Art,  Chronology,  as  fur  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  single  line,  and  ma 
it  the  veliicle  of  important  scraps  of  knowledge,  which  the  pu 
inevitably  stores  away  in  his  memory,  for  use  in  all  future  time. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pay  that,  on  taking  up^oinf 
you  should  insist  on  attention  to  everything  in  the  copy ;  not  mc 
the  dotting  of  the  t*5,  and  crossing  the  Vs^  but  to  the  punctuatio! 

1  This  may  be  called  No.  1  in  the  series  of  copies  ;  *  this  No.  2  ;  ^  1^ 
*  No.  4  ;  »  Na  6  ;   •  No.  6  ;  '  No.  7  ;  «  No.  8  ;  »  No.  9  ;  "  No.  10  ; 
11;  UNo.12;    "No.  18. 
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allowing  no  comma,  apostrophe,  admiration  mark,  question,  or  other 
point  due,  to  be  omitted.  Although  this  may  not,  strictly  speaking, 
belong  to  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  it  should  not  bo  separated 
from  it  when  thought  is  to  be  expressed  in  what  is  writteu ;  and  the 
injunction  is  introduced  here  because  of  the  very  general  neglect  of 
the  matter  in  the  schools. 

Require,  also,  the  name  of  the  writer,  with  the  date,  correctly 
pointed,  too,  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  writing- 
book. 

After  a  practice  continued  till  the  principles  are  mastered  in  all 
the  relations  into  which  they  may  be  introduced,  let  the  medium 
hand'^  be  attempted,  with  little  variation  in  the  style  of  the  letters, 
excepting  in  the  size.  Next  the  fine  hand,'^  which  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  practical  life. 

As  nothing  acquired  by  teaching  and  training  can  be  long  retained 
but  by  careful  practice,  a  general  system  of  (so  to  call  them)  reviews 
should  be  adopted ;  thus :  when  No.  1  of  the  series  of  copies  has 
been  well  mastered,  let  it  be  still  practised  on  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  copy-book,  and  No.  2  be  commenced  on  the  right;  this  conquered, 
let  No.  3  take  the  place  of  No.  2  on  the  right,  and  No.  2  fall  back 
to  the  left-hand  page;  and  thus  onward,  till  No.  13  —  the  large 
joining  hand  —  be  reached.  Let  the  copies  be  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  the  whole  alphabet  be  carried  through  several  times  before 
the  next  grade  —  the  medium  hand  —  is  undertaken,  and  this  in  like 
manner  till  fine  hand  be  introduced ;  the  same  order  of  grading  as 
before  still  continued — large  hand  on  the  right,  to  half-joining  (No. 
12)  on  the  left;  medium  on  the  right  to  large  on  the  Icfl ;  and  fine  on 
the  right  to  medium  on  the  left.  In  this  manner  all  that  the  pupil 
gains  is  retained,  and  the  whole  system  held  together  as  by  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

The  use  of  the  pencil  and  slate  precedes  that  of  the  pen ;  and, 
generally,  the  form  of  the  figures  used  in  numbers  is  learned  before 
writing  with  a  pen  is  begun.  But,  if  you  would  have  these  figures 
finished  with  taste  and  beauty,  let  them  be  included  in  your  regular 
lessons  in  the  copy-books.  And,  to  secure  this  with  certainty,  let^ 
say,  every  eighth  page  be  devoted  to  figures ;  and,  if  you  do  not  "set 
the  copies"  in  the  books  yourself,  let  the  books,  when  new,  be  marked 
with  an  F  on  one  side  of  every  fourth  leaf,  that  the  figure  copies  may 
not  be  forgotten.  If  the  pupils  in  your  school  who  write  are  few, 
set  Uie  copies  for  them.     They  will  enjoy  it,  and  strive  the  more  to 

MNo.  14;    "No.  16. 
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imiUte  your  stylo,  and  will  doubtless  improve  tlio  faster  for  it  Bui 
if  the  writers  arc  too  numerous  for  this,  write  the  copies^  —  dont 
use  engravod  ones,  —  as  well  as  possible,  on  slips  of  paper  pasted  to 
card  or  pasteboard ;  and  require  the  pupil,  when  writing,  to  point  the 
fore  finger  of  the  led  hand  at  every  letter  or  figure  before  attempting 
to  make  it  himself,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  write  like  his  teacher. 

If  your  own  writing  should  not  satisfy  you  as  a  model,  procure 
sets  of  the  old  Boston  slips,  even  though  engraved. 

Wo  have  thus  run  over  all  the  steps  in  the  order  of  the  lessons; 
and  general  and  business-like  practice  is  now  to  follow.  Portions  of 
well-selected  poetry  may  occasionally,  at  this  stage,  take  the  place  of 
the  single-line  copies,  intermitting  with  mercantile  forms,  such  as 
Receipts,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Notes  of  Hand  in  variety,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Accounts  Current,  Invoices,  &c.,  in  general  use,  every  step 
ID  which  will  tend  to  qualify  the  boy  for  what  ho  will  have  occasion 
to  know  and  to  use,  on  emerging  from  the  school-room  and  entering 
on  the  career  of  manhood.  If  convenient,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  instruction  and  practice  with  the  pen  in  the  various  kinds  of 
printing ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the  large  and  small  letters  in  Koman 
and  Italic  are  concerned ;  ^  and  would  oflen  be  found  of  important 
use  on  leaving  school. 

In  sitting  to  write,  the  left  side  of  the  body  should  bo  partially 
tornod  toward  the  table,  desk,  or  form,  touching  it  gently,  but  not 
pressing  it,  while  the  right  arm  should  be  drawn  nearly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  The  pen  should  be  held  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom under  and  between  the  nail  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  second 
finger,  while  the  fore  finger  falls  upon  the  pen  to  steady  it  and  aid  in 
guiding  its  motion  ;  the  first  and  second  fingers  to  be  kept  as  nearly 
straight  as  practicable ;  the  thumb  to  bo  bent.  The  third  and  fourth 
fingers  should  rest,  partially  bent,  under  the  others,  for  their  support, 
yet  permitting  the  latter  to  play  easiily  over  them;  and  the  top  of 
the  pen  should  incline  toward  the  shoulder,  thus  bringing  the  nib  to 
press  squarely  on  the  paper. 

With  beginners  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  a  uniform  observance  of 
this  manner  of  holding  the  pen.  It  is  deemed  by  persons  of  experi- 
ence, teachers  and  non-teachers,  to  be  the  true  method,  approving 
itself  to  taste  as  well  as  to  utility.  But  if  pupils,  when  first  falling 
under  your  care,  have  already,  by  the  indulgence  of  years  in  bad 
habits  of  holding  tho  pen,  rendored  the  task  of  correcting  them  nearly 

*  This  woa  done  in  the  schools  half  a  century  ago,  with  the  addition  of  Gcr- 
Text  and  Old  English. 
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hopeless,  —  especially  if  they  have  acquired  a  good  handwritiog,-— 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  continue  holding  it  in  the  way  that  has 
become  to  them  the  easiest  and  most  successful,  lest  an  attempt  to 
improve  it  should  impair  the  quality  of  their  writing.  We  have 
sometimes  found  persons  holding  the  pen  in  the  most  ungraceful  and 
awkward  fashion,  and  yet  writing  elegantly,  who,  on  being  required 
to  adopt  the  legitimate  mode,  have  degenerated  into  a  stiff  and  grace- 
less style. 

I  have,  thus  far,  spoken  only  of  writing  in  copy-books ;  but  the 
addition  of  lessons  and  practice  on  the  black-board  would  prove  a 
very  effective  auxiliary.  As  far  as  your  school  arrangements  will 
admit  of  it,  teach  in  classes.  Standing  in  front  of  the  board,  write 
the  model  in  large,  fair  characters,  and  require  as  many  pupils  as  the 
board  will  accommodate  to  imitate  it.  Others  may  use  their  slates 
for  the  purpose.  Call  upon  the  members  of  the  class  to  criticize  each 
other's  work,  and  add  your  own  summing  up,  with  reasons  for  your 
statements.    Guard  particularly  against  the  most  common  faults,  such 

as  joining  the  ^  in  the  wrong  place,  or  not  joining  it  at  all ;  [it 
should  invariably  bo  joined  on  the  right-hand  side,  so  that  when 
changed  into  an  aj  aj  Oj  or  a,  the  point  of  connection  may  not  be 

visible ;]  making  the  lower  turn  of  the  ^rf,  ^,  &c.,  much  broader  and 

thicker  than  the  upper;  the  loop  of  the  y,  y,  &e., —  which  is  rarely 
aymmetrical  with  beginners,  —  too  long,  or  too  short,  too  full,  or  too 
narrow,  and  often  having  the  double  curve  of  the  /j  instead  of  the 

single  one  of  the /;  separating  the  parts  of  the  n,  /f,  /i,  &c.,  in- 
stead of  carrying  the  hair  stroke  from  the  first  shade  to  the  second,  &c. ; 
making  the  stem  of  the  /i,  a,  &c.,  either  sharp  at  one  end,  and  square 
at  the  other,  or  both  of  them  sharp,  —  they  should  be  perfectly 
square ;  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  between  two  letters  con- 
nected by  a  hair-stroke,  as  in  ^/i^  &c. 

Constant  vigilance,  and  continual  correction  of  errors,  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  a  good  hand.  To  know  how  to  execute 
well,  then,  is  the  first  grand  requisite  in  the  teacher;  the  next,  to 
furnish  good  models ;  and  the  third,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect 
faults,  and  a  persistent  determination  for  their  correction.  These 
conditions  existing,  and  the  principle  carried  out,  your  pupils  toill 
write  wellt  with  a  reasonable  amount  and  duration  of  practice. 

This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  school  during  the  years  usually  devoted  to  school  education. 
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For  those  whose  school-days  are  few»  —  who  are  to  be  withdrawn  to 
assist  in  domestic  or  other  employment,  or  for  some  cause  that  cannot 
be  overruled  by  tlic  teacher  or  the  school-directors, — a  briefer  method 
must  be  adopted ;  a  method  that  has  little  to  recommend  it,  but  which 
18  better  than  nothing  in  the  way  of  learning  this  valuable  art.  It 
consists  in  writing,  from  the  start,  simple  and  single  words,  on  a  slate, 
and  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  them,  without  the  gradual  steps 
indicated  above ;  copying  the  same  words  over  many  times,  as  well 
as  possible,  and  advancing,  according  to  his  skill,  to  more  and  more 
difficult  words,  until  he  is  able  to  form  them  into  sentences,  and  read 
them  himself.  He  will  then  be  prepared,  to  some  extent,  to  write  on 
paper ;  and  may  at  once  begin  upon  joming^  in  a  book  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  pupils  will,  with  so  imper- 
fect a  mode  of  training,  become  elegant  penmen ;  nor  even,  excepting 
in  some  few  rare  instances,  attain  to  a  style  above  mediocrity ;  but 
they  will  acquire,  under  a  faithful  teacher,  who  believes  in  the  impor- 
tance of  a  means,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  communicating  thought, 
an  inestimable  prize;  and  no  one,  if  his  stay  at  school  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  year,  or  even  less,  should  fail  of  the  opportunity  of 
turning  this  little  to  the  best  account.  And,  in  order  that  time 
should  not  be  lost,  the  fact  should  be  ascertained,  on  the  boy^s  enter- 
ing school,  whether  he  is  intended  to  continue  for  a  long  period  or  a 
short  one,  that  the  course  of  instruction  best  suited  to  the  elrcum* 
stances  may  be  adopted  for  him.  Fur  want  of  such  information  in 
advance,  boys,  in  our  cities  particularly,  often  leave  school  destitute 
of  a  BufTicient  amount  of  instruction  to  enable  them  to  write  their 
names. 

To  secure  the  best  results  for  the  members  of  your  school,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  your  earnest  aim.  And,  whether  their  stay  with  you 
be  longer  or  shorter,  you  should  strive  to  imbue  them  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  excel.  Your  own  efforts  will  produce  little  fruit  without  their 
cooperation.  Good  writing  comes  not  from  careless  habits,  but  from 
a  laborious,  constant,  painstaking,  earnest  imitation  of  suitable  mod- 
els. Such  models  being  furnished,  perhaps  the  whole  matter  might 
be  embraced  in  the  simple  words  of  the  trite  copy-slip,  "  Imitate  tk$ 
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Montii^nc*s  thoughts  upon  learning  and  education  arc  to  bo  found 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Essays.  The  24th  chapter  of  this  book 
treats  upon  1*i::)anti:\%  and  the  25th  upon  the  Education  of 
Children. 

Tliesc  two  chapters  merit  particular  attention  in  a  history  of  the 
science  of  teaching.     Whether  they  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon 
systems  of  instruction  in  Montaigne's  own  day,  I  know  not ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  they  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  two  individuals,  \ 
who  became  signally  efficient  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  \ 
namely  Locke  and  Rousseau. 

In  such  a  history,  we  are  naturally  led  to  notice  many  Ayriters, 
who  are  more  or  less  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  learn  much  from  them. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  25th  chapter  of  Montaigne, 
before  alluded  to,  on  the  education  of  children.  Wo  must  not  expect 
to  find  any  thing  systematic,  but  simply  aphorisms,  or  perchance  fan- 
cies, which  occurred  to  this  strong-minded,  sensible  man,  in  the  course 
of  his  life  or  his  reading.  The  point  of  union  for  all  these  discon- 
nected utterances,  is  the  man  himself  in  his  character  and  culture. 

"The  indications  of  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  are  so  weak  and 
to  obscure  in  childhood,  and  what  the  child  promises  to  become  when 
a  roan  is  so  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  upon 
such  a  foundation  to  predict  his  future  course.  Consider  Cimon, 
Themistocles,  and  a  thousand  others,  how  unlike  was  their  mature 
age  to  their  boyhood.  Pups,  and  bears'  cubs  shew  their  natural  dispo- 
sition  as  soon  as  they  are  born  ;  but  men,  who  are  at  a  very  early 
age  indoctrinated  with  usages,  opinions  and  laws,  alter  or  disguise 
their  real  sentiments  very  readily.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  all  to 
force  the  natural  propensities ;  hence  it  comes  about,  that  when  once 
we  have  entered  upon  a  flilso  course  of  training,  wo  trouble  ourselves 
and  waste  much  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fit  children  for  pursnitSi 
for  which  they  arc  not  designed  by  nature.  Meanwhile,  in  this  diflS- 
culty,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  they  should  ever  be  directed  to  the 
worthiest  and  most  useful  objects,  and  that  we  should  not  give  too 
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much  heed  to  tliosc  unmeaning  indications  and  presages,  which  w« 
imagine  we  observe  in  their  earliest  actions." 

"*  I  would  advise  that  care  be  taken  to  select  for  the  child  a  tntor, 
whose  head  is  sound  and  clear,  ratbor  than  full  of  learning :  regard 
should  be  paid  to  both  these  points,  to  be  sure,  but  far  more  to  integ- 
rity and  good  sense,  than  to  atUiinmcnts.  And  he  should  not  exercise 
his  office  after  the  old  fashion ;  for  the  custom  now  is,  to  thunder 
knowledge  into  the  pupiFs  ear,  as  if  jou  were  pouring  into  a  funnel ; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  becomes  fitted  for  nothing,  except  to  repeat 
again  what  he  has  before  heard.  Hat  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  tu- 
tor make  an  improvement  in  this  custom,  and  at  once,  according  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  mind  which  is  committed  to  his  charge,  permit 
it  to  taste  things  for  itself,  and  to  choose  and  discriminate  understand- 
ingly  between  them.  At  times  he  must  assist  his  scholar  in  this 
exercise,  and  at  times  allow  him  to  go  through  with  it  alone.  lie 
must  not  himself  ahva}'s  strike  the  key-note,  nor  always  assume  the 
lead ;  he  must  hear  the  scholar  likewise,  and  let  him  give  his  views 
of  the  subject  of  his  lesson.  Socrates,  and  after  him  Arcesilaus,  al- 
lowed their  disciples  to  speak  first,  and  then  they  themselves  dis- 
cussed the  topics  thus  introduced.  *The  authority  of  teachers  is  very 
frequently  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  learn. 
[Cicero^  Nat,  Dcor.  Lib,  1.]  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  let  the  pu- 
pil run  before  him,  that  he  may  become  acquiunted  with  his  gait,  and 
thereby  may  judge  how  much  ho  himself  must  abate  of  his  own 
speed,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  pupil's  powers.  If  we 
overlook  tliis  due  proportion,  we  spoil  every  thing.  To  attain  it,  and 
to  observe  it  carefully  and  closely,  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  duties, 
which  I  would  enjoin  upon  the  tutor ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  proof  of 
a  lofty  and  a  strong  int.lloct  to  be  able  thus  to  descend  to  a  level  with 
childhood,  and  thereby  to  direct  and  guide  it.  But  since  it  is  tlic 
custom  now-a-days  for  teachers  of  a  certain  stamp,  to  attempt  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  multitude  of  children,  all  diflferent  in  their  dispositions 
and  their  talents,  all  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  method,  we 
can  not  wonder,  when  among  them  all,  scarce  two  or  three  ever  shew 
any  good  fruits  from  such  discipline.  The  tutor  must  require  of  his 
pupil  an  understanding,  not  merely  of  the  words  of  his  lesson,  but 
also  of  their  meaning  and  their  aj  propriatencss.  He  must  judge  of 
the  effect  of  his  teachings,  not  on  the  testimony  of  his  pupil's  mem- 
ory, but  on  that  of  his  conduct.  Ue  must  exhibit  whatever  his  pupil 
shall  have  learned  in  many  different  lights,  and  apply  it  to  many  dif- 
ferent subjects,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  comprehends  it,  and  h« 
mastered  it  thoroughly.     It  is  a  mark   of  indigestion,   when  the 
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tomacb  throvrs  off  tho  food  which  we  take  into  it,  unchanged.  For 
,  does  not  discharge  its  functions  properly,  unless  it  alters,  either  in 
ature  or  in  form,  that  which  we  liavo  given  it  to  digest.  We-  have 
een  so  long  trammeled  by  leading-strings,  that  wo  can  not  walk 
lone ;  both  our  freedom  and  our  strength  is  gone. 

*  They  are  always  in  wardship,  and  never  become  their  own  mas- 
STS.*  [Senccay  Epist.  33.]  I  was  well  acquainted  with  an  honest 
lan  in  Pisa,  but  who  was  so  great  an  Aristotelian,  that  his  moet 
romincnt  tenet  was  this:  *The  touchstone  of  all  well-grounded  opin- 
>iis  and  of  all  truths,  is  their  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
instotle ;  every  thing  else  is  mere  shadow  and  emptiness ;  for 
iristotle  cstablishod  every  thing,  and  enunciated  every  thing.'  The 
itor  must  therefore  lead  his  pupil  to  weigh  every  opinion,  and  to 
dopt  nothing  on  mere  authority.  Uo  should  not  suffer  him  to 
ike  on  trust  a  principle  from  Aristotle,  any  more  than  a  dogma  from 
Ipicurus  or  the  Stoics.  IIo  should  make  known  to  him  all  the 
arieties  of  opinion  upon  any  given  subject,  and  if  he  chooses  among 
hem,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  why,  let  him  doubt  *  There 
re  times  when  doubting  is  better  tlian  believing.'     [Dante  Inf.  c.  11.] 

As  we  shall  see,  this  passage  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  Rousseau, 
1  whose  Emile  an  ideal  tutor  is  portrayed,  who  educates  an  ideal  boy 
fler  an  ideal  and  Utopian  system.  Rousseau,  likewise,  requires  his 
apil  to  form  opinions  for  himself,  and,  with  a  mature  insight,  to 
hoose,  not  only  his  philosophy,  but  even  his  religion,  fi-om  amid  the 
arious  systems  and  forms,  of  which  the  world  is  so  full.  **  If  he 
sn  not  choose,"  says  Rousseau  ,"  let  him  doubt.''  Tliis  radically  cor- 
apt  sentiment,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustin's  profound  as 
rell  as  true  saying,  **  faith  goes  before  understanding,"  is  widely 
iffused  at  the  present  day.     I  shall  examine  it  more  closely  further  on, 

"  The  bees  gather  the  sweets  of  every  flower,  but  the  honey  they 
lake  is  no  longer  that  of  thyme  or  marjoram,  but  purely  their  own. 
o  should  the  pupil  alter  and  transmute  whatever  he  derives  from 
tfaers,  in  order  to  make  it  all  his  own." 

This  beautiful  and  apt  comparison  we  frequently  meet  with,  in 
Irasmus  and  Bacon.  But  nothing  interferes  with  this  instinctive 
rocess  of  intellectual  assimilation  in  tho  minds  of  youth,  so  much  as 
lie  practice  of  questioning  and  doubting,  recommended  by  Montaigne. 
L  blessing  upon  spiritual  growth  comes  only  through  a  believing, 
nmble  self-surrendery,  and  through  this  alone  is  a  genial  quickening 
f  the  receptive  faculties  possible. 

••  Verily,  we  make  our  children  timorous,  and  cowardly,  by  giving 
imn  DO  freedom  to  do  any  thing  of  themselves.    Who  of  us  OTer 
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asks  his  scholar,  what  ho  thinks  of  rhetoric  or  grammar  ?  of  this  or 
that  passage  in  Cicero  ?  These  things  are  only  driven  into  the  mem- 
orjr,  like  oracles,  whose  whole  essence  consists  in  the  letters  and  sylla- 
Uea  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  external  knowledge  is  no 
knowledge  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  |K)ssession  of  that  which  has 
been  intnistcd  to  the  memor}'.  What,  on  the  other  hand  we  truly 
know,  we  can  make  available  without  an  appeal  to  authority,  and 
without  first  examining  our  book,  to  see  whether  it  is  thus  or  so." 

Thus  he  renders  prominent  the  formation  of  independent  opinions 
by  children,  in  contrast  with  the  slavish  method,  as  hitlierto  practiced, 
of  depending  on  external  knowledge ;  a  method,  which  is  an  endless 
source  of  innumerable  evils. 

"l  could  only  wish  that  those  dancing  masters,  Paluel  and 
Pompcy,  could  have  taught  us  their  pirouettes,  merely  by  looking  at 
them,  without  our  having  had  to  bestir  ourselves  at  all ;  even  as  those 
teachers  of  ours,  would  develop  our  understandings  into  action  without 
stimulating  them  into  any  sort  of  activity  ;  or,  that  we  could  be  taught 
to  manage  a  liurse,  to  handle  a  pike,  or  to  touch  a  lute,  without  the 
necessity  of  practicing,  just  as  our  tutors  aim  to  make  us  good 
reasoners  or  good  speakers,  without  exercising  us  in  speaking  or 
in  reasoning." 

An  advocacy  of  self-activity,  as  an  important  element  in  mental  cul- 
ture, and  produced  by  exercise,  as  opposiid  to  entire  passivity  ;  that 
education,  which  leads  to  solid  art^  not  merely  to  flimsy,  theoretical 
■cienco  is  thus  set  forth. 

''The  opinion  is  universally  received,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  child 
to  bo  educated  at  home  ;  for  natural  affection  renders  even  the  most 
judicious  of  ]iarents  t(X>  tender-hearted  and  yielding.  They  can  not 
bear  to  ])unish  their  child,  nor  to  sec  him  hardened  by  frugal  fare; 
and  yet  he  must  be  brought  up  thus.  Nor  can  they  bear  to  see  him 
return  homo  from  his  exercises,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  then 
be  allowed  nothing  but  cold  water,  with  which  to  quench  his  Uiirst; 
nor  can  they  suffer  him  to  rido  an  unruly  horse.  And  yet  there  is 
no  help  for  all  this;  for  whoever  expects  to  educate  a  boy  to  be  a 
brave  man,  most  cert^iinly  should  not  render  him  cfieminato  in  his 
youth,  but  must  often,  in  his  discipline,  run  counter  to  the  precepti 
of  physicians.  *  Let  him  spend  his  days  in  the  open  air,  and  let  him 
become  familiar  with  danger.*  [Iloracej  Carm.  1.  3.  2.]  It  is  not 
enough  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude ;  his  muscles  also  must  be  har- 
dened. For  the  mind,  when  not  assisted  by  the  body,  has  too  much 
to  do,  and  sinks  under  its  superadded  labors.  I  feel  that  my  own  ii 
overburdened  by  my  weak  and  unstrung  body,  its  companion,  whid 
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is  always  leaning  upon  it  and  looking  to  it  for  aid.  I  have  often  ob- 
served in  my  reading,  that  my  masters,  in  their  writings,  in  many 
cases,  attribute  to  magnanimity  and  strength  of  intellect,  those  actions, 
which  proceed  rather  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin  or  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bones.  The  pupil  must  be  practiced  in  severe  bodily 
exercises,  in  order  that  he  may  become  insensible  to  all  sorts  of  pain. 
The  authority  of  the  tutor  likewise,  which  should  be  unlimited,  is  in- 
terrupted and  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  parents.  Moreover  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  young  master  by  the  servants,  and  the  opin- 
ion which  he  imperceptibly  imbibes  at  homo  of  tlie  wealth  and  the 
position  of  his  family, — these  I  think,  are  decidedly  injurious  to  one 
of  his  years." 

This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  Rousseau, — a  contempt  of  parental 
training,  and  an  over-estimate  placed  upon  the  tutor^s  functions. 
Nothing  but  the  deep  moral  corruption  and  the  depraved  manners  of 
the  French  nobility  can  excuse  such  unnatural  sentiments  in  these 
two  men. 

Tlie  noble  prominence  here  given  to  the  culture  and  the  hardening 

* 

of  the  body,  is  likewise  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  and  his  school,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Fichte  and  Jahn. 

*^  The  puj5il  should  be  taught,  never  to  engage  in  any  conversation 
or  controversy,  unless  he  has  an  antagonist,  who  is  able  to  cope  witli 
him ;  nor  even  then,  to  make  use  of  all  the  arguments,  which  can 
serve  his  purpose.  But  let  him  be  formed  to  a  nice  discrimination 
between  different  arguments,  and  to  a  desire  to  use  those  alone, 
which  he  absolutely  needs ;  and  by  consequence,  to  brevity.  Especially 
let  it  be  enjoined  upon  him,  to  lay  down  his  weapons  before  the 
truth,  and  to  surrender  himself  unconditionally  to  it,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  it,  whether  on  the  side  of  his  opponent,  or  in  his  own 
consciousness." 

**  Let  the  conscience  and  the  virtue  of  the  pupil  shine  forth  in  his 

discourse,  but  let  them  b-  ever  under  the  dominion  of  his  reason.     Make 

it  distinctly  understood  by  him,  that  to  acknowledge  and  correct  any 

mistakes  which  he  may   have  made  in  whatever  he  has  advanced, 

though  they  should  have  been  perceived  by  no  one  but  himself^  is  a 

mark  of  good  judgment  and  candor,  those  admirable  qualities,  for 

which  he  is  striving ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  obstinacy  and  a  spirit 

of  wrangling  are  despicable  traits,  and  to  be  found  mostly  in  narrow 

minds  ;  while,  to  reconsider  or  to  alter  one's  opinions,  and  even  in  the 

heat  of  debate,  to  give  up  a  bad  cause,  betokens  an  eminently 

independent  and  a  philosophical  character/' 

Worldly  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  thus  coincide  in  the 
No.  ILHToL.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 3o. 
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injunction  to  humble  ourselves  resolutely  before  the  truth,  and  to  avoid 
all  contention  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory. 

"Let  him  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  men  in  all  the 
different  spheres  of  life ;  the  cow-herd,  the  mason,  the  traveling 
merchant,  every  one, — he  must  see  at  their  various  avocations,  and 
must  get  some  information  from  each  one  of  them  ;  for  he  can  turn 
every  thing  to  account,  and  even  from  the  stupidity  or  the  weakness 
of  others,  can  gather  wisdom.  For  as  he  diligently  considers  so 
many  different  fashions  and  manners,  he  becomes  ever  more  eager  to 
appropriate  the  good  and  to  reject  the  bad.  He  should  also  be  in- 
spired with  a  discreet  curiosity  to  examine  into  every  thing  of  interest ; 
all  tliat  is  rare  or  attractive  in  his  immediate  vicinity  he  should  visit, 
be  it  a  castle,  a  fountain,  a  remarkable  man,  or  a  memorable  battle 
field  :— 

*  Wliat  lands  are  chained  with  frost,  what  ever  green  and  fair, 
The  swift'Winged  barks  to  Homo  what  fav'ring  breeze  will  bear.* 

Prop,  1 :  4. 

lie  ought,  moreover,  to  inform  himself  in  respect  to  the  manners, 
laws,  and  revenues  of  this  or  that  Prince  or  Sovereign.  These  are 
things  which  are  very  pleasant  to  learn,  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  recommending  this  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  men,  I  refer 
also,  and  that  chiefly,  to  those,  whose  memory  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  books.  By  means  of  history  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to 
oon verse  with  the  great  men  of  the  most  note- worthy  ages.  This  is 
ji  study  of  inestimable  value,  and  according  to  Plato,  the  only  one  to 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  any  attention.  And  what  profit  will 
he  not  derive,  in  this  respect,  from  the  perusal  of  Plutarch's  fives  I 
But  the  tutor  must  never  forget  the  appropriate  functions  of  his 
ofiice ;  for  instance,  he  must  not  impress  upon  the  memory  of  his  pu- 
jmI  the  date  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  omit  all  consideration 
of  the  characters  of  Scipio  and  Uannibal.  He  must  not  dwell  upon 
the  narrative,  and  neglect  to  impart  a  just  estimate  of  the  events 
narrated." 

This  requirement  that  the  boy  should  take  a  survey  both  of  the 
))resent  and  the  past,  and  should  form  independent  opinions  in  re- 
spect to  each  period, — as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  Plutarch,  we 
find  repeated  in  Rousseau. 

"''  In  my  opinion,  the  first  principles  implanted  in  the  understanding 
should  be  those,  by  which  we  shall  be  taught  how  to  govern  both  our 
minds  and  our  hearts,  and  how  to  obtain  self-knowledge ;  in  a  word, 
how  to  live  well,  and  how  to  die  well.  Among  the  liberal  arts,  let ns 
first  acquire  the  art  which  alone  will  make  us  free.    They  all,  to  be 
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sure,  in  a  certain  measure,  senre  to  fit  us  for  life  and  its  duties ;  and 
the  same  purpose  is  furthered,  in  some  degree,  too,  by  every  thing 
that  occurs  in  our  experience.  But  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to 
those  which  have  a  direct  influence  ibis  way,  in  virtue  of  their  very 
nature.  If  we  understood  how  to  confine  our  wants  and  necessities 
within  their  true  and  natural  limits,  we  should  find  that  most  of  the 
sciences  would  be  altogether  useless  to  us,  and  that,  even  among  those 
which  are  indispensable,  that  there  are  many  breadths  and  depths, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  leave  untouched  ;  and  we  should  realize 
the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Socrates, '  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
prosecute  any  studies  but  such  as  will  directly  promote  our  interests.*  ^ 

Montaigne  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  instruction  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  in  the  art  of  lining  well  and  of  dying  well,  the  art 
which  makes  us  free.  But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  only 
master  of  this  art,  that  One,  who  can  make  us  free  indeed.  And  in  1 
dissuading  us  from  speculative  and  unprofitable  knowledge,  he  speaks  ' 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  than  in  that  of  Socrates. 

^  After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better,  he  may  apply  himself  to  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
geometry,  and  rhetoric ;  and  whatever  science  he  may  now  take  up, 
he  will  speedily  master; — ^because  his  judgment  has  been  matured. 
He  should  be  instructed  sometimes  by  discourse,  and  sometimes  by 
reading;  at  times  the  tutor  should  place  the  works  of  judicious 
authors  in  his  hands,  and  on  other  occasions  he  should  give  him  only 
their  pith  and  marrow.  Who  can  doubt  whether  this  way  of  teach- 
ing is  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Greek  grammarian, 
Gaza,  whose  S3rstem  is  composed  of  thorny,  repulsive  rules,  and  of 
empty,  unmeaning  words,  containing  nothing  to  inspire  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  ?  But  in  the  system  which  we  here  advocate,  the  mind  is 
directed  to  fresh,  wholesome  food ;  and  its  fruits  are  without  compari- 
son more  abundant,  and  they  also  ripen  much  sooner.**^ 

A  decided  attack  upon  the  old,  austere  method  of  teaching,  in 
which  time,  place  and  grammar  were  all  in  all ;  here  again  he  appears 
the  prototype  of  Rousseau  and  Basedow. 

^It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  our  day,  and  even  among 
sensible  people,  philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  word,  representing  nothing  of  any 
value.  I  imagine  that  the  *£rgo's'  and  the  wire-drawing  sub- 
tleties of  Logic,  which  guard  every  avenue  by  which  plulosophy 
can  be  approached,  are  chiefly  to  be  censured  for  the  neglect  into 
which  she  has  fallen.  It  is  very  wrong  to  represent  her  as  inaccessi- 
ble, or  as  having  a  sour,  morose,  forbidding  aspect    Who  has  disguised 
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her  in  this  palo,  hideous  mask  ?  There  is  nothing  more  cheerful, 
sprightly,  joyful,  nay,  I  liad  almost  said,  more  frolicsome  than  she. 
She  preacher  nothing  but  gaiety  and  good  cheer.  A  crabbed  and  an 
austere  countenance  in  a  man,  is  a  sure  indication  that  she  does  not 
dwell  with  him.  When  Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  saw  a  number 
of  philosophers  sitting  together  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  addressed 
them  thus :  *  Either  I  misjudge,  or  your  quiet,  cheerful  faces  tell  me 
that  you  are  engaged  in  no  very  important  conversation.'  Where- 
upon one  of  them,  Ileracleon,  the  Megarean,  replied  :  *  Let  those  who 
are  undertaking  to  settle,  whether  the  future  of  fSaXKu  should  have  the 
X  doubled,  or  who  are  tracing  out  the  root  of  the  comparatives 
p^srpiov  and  ^sXtjov,  or  of  the  superlatives  p^eipitfrov  and  /SsXritfrov,  let 
them  knit  their  brows,  when  conversing  together  upon  their  hobbies ; 
but  as  for  philosophical  inquiries,  they  commonly  enliven  and  cheer 
those  who  enter  upon  them,  and  never  make  them  sour  and  peevish.' " 

In  this  passage,  Epicurus  is  commended,  and  still  more  in  what 
follows. 

*'  I  would  not  have  the  youth  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  and  subjected 
to  the  passionate  and  gloomy  caprices  of  a  half-frantic  pedagogue.  I 
would  not  crush  his  spirit,  by  compelling  him,  after  the  customary 
method,  to  sweat  and  stagger,  like  a  porter,  under  his  daily  round  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  toil.  Nor  can  I  consent,  when  through  an 
unsocial  and  melancholy  temperament,  ho  gives  himself  up  to  immod- 
erate study,  that  ho  be  encouraged  in  so  doing.  For  he  will  thus  be 
rendered  unfit  for  social  intercourse,  and  will  be  withheld  from  better 
employments.  Truly  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  brutified  by  too  overpowering  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Cameades 
was  so  greedy  after  it,  that  he  gave  himself  no  time  to  shave  Lis 
beard  or  pare  his  nails.  Nor  do  I  desire  to  see  the  noble  manners  of 
the  pupil  spoiled  by  the  impertinence  and  the  rudeness  of  others.  In 
former  times  the  French  philosophy  of  life  passed  into  a  proverb,  as 
that  which  showed  itself  in  the  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  but 
which  did  not  hold  out  long.  In  fact,  we  observe  at  the  present  day, 
that  young  people  in  France  are  extremely  clever ;  but  they  commonly 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  we  had  formed  of  them,  and,  when 
grown  up,  become  in  no  wise  eminent  or  distinguished.  I  have  heard 
intelligent  people  say,  that  the  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  France,  render  them  thus  stupid.  But  to  bur  pupil, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  place  should  be  a  place,  and  every  time  a 
time  for  study, — the  garden,  the  table,  the  bed,  solitude,  society, 
forenoon,  afternoon, — no  matter  where  or  when ;  for  philosophy, 
which  is  the  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  as  the  guide  of  his 
understanding  and  his  heart,  is  every  where  at  home." 
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"  Thus  our  lessons,  mingling  with  every  occasion,  and  taken  up  at 
every  ojtportuuity,  will  insinuate  themselves  into  our  minds  almost 
without  our  j^rceiviug  how.  Even  our  recreations  and  our  exercises ; 
running,  wrestling,  music,  dancing,  riding,  fencing,  and  the  chase, — 
all  will  unite  to  assist  us  in  our  studies.  It  is  also  important  that  a 
graceful  deportment  and  winning  manners  be  cultivated,  at  the  samo 
time  that  we  are  taking  so  much  pains  with  the  mind.  For  it  is  neitlier  U. 
a  mind  nor  a  body  that  we  are  educating,  but  a  man ;  and  we  must  I 
not  di\nde  him  into  two  parts.  For,  as  Plato  says,  we  should  not 
train  the  one  without  the  other,  but  tliey  must  both  lead  and  draw 
alike,  as  a  span  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  samo  carriage.  As  for  what 
remains,  this  our  method  of  education  must  be  conducted  with  an  even- 
handed  mildness,  and  not  after  the  fashion  of  our  modern  pedagogues, 
who  instead  of  inspiring  children  witli  a  love  for  learning,  render  it 
hateful  and  repulsive  to  them.  Away  with  this  coercion  and  violence ! 
For,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  which  so  humiliates  and  stultifies 
an  otherwise  excellent  nature.  If  you  have  any  desire  that  your  pupil 
should  dread  shame  and  punishment,  do  not  render  him  callous  to 
them  ;  but  harden  him  rather  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  wind  and  sun, 
and  all  the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  accidents  and  adjuncts  of  life, 
which  he  ought  to  hold  in  contempt  Wean  him  from  all  effemi- 
nateness  and  delicacy  in  dress,  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping ;  accus- 
tom him  to  bear  all  things,  so  that  he  may  not  become  a  senseless, 
foppish  gallant,  but  may  rather  grow  to  be  a  strong  and  sturdy  lad.  ' 
The  training  in  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to.  It  would  be  less  mischievous,  corUiinly,  did  its  errors  pro-  — 
ceed  from  overmuch  indulgence ;  but  these  j)laces,  on  the  other  hand 
are  veritable  dungeons,  where  our  youth  are  imprisoned.  They  are 
there  made  dissolute  and  corrupt,  by  being  punished  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  being  debauched  already.  Do  but  visit  a  class  while 
engaged  in  recitation ;  you  mil  hear  nothing  save  the  cries  of  child- 
ren smarting  under  the  rod,  and  the  bellowings  of  the  irritated  and  - 
enraged  masters.  An  admirable  method,  truly,  to  inspire  the  tender 
and  shrinking  minds  of  the  young  with  a  love  for  knowledge,  is  this 
being  goaded  to  study  by  a  wrathful  >isage  and  a  merciless  whip !  - 
Consider,  moreover,  as  Quintilian  has  very  justly  remarked, '  that  a 
domineering  spirit  always  exerts  an  unhappy  influence ;'  and  how  sig- 
nally so  must  it  be  in  our  present  most  wretched  style  of  training  1 
How  much  more  seemly  were  it  to  decorate  tlie  school-bench  with  , 
garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves,  than  to  make  it  dismal  with  the 
blood-stained  birch.  I  would  have  the  walls  of  the  school-room 
hung  with  pictures  of  joy  and  gladness,  of  Flora  and  the  Graces,  • 
after  the  manner  of  Speusippus,  the  philosopher,  in  his  scbooir 
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This  is  in  close  connection  with  previous  passages.  An  attack  upon 
the  austere  routine,  the  pedantic,  joyless  diligence  of  the  recluse,  and 
a  renewed  praise  of  manly  exercises  and  of  cheerfulness  in  disposition 
and  conduct. 

"  My  pupil  should  not  recite  his  lesson,  so  much  as  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, and  repeat  it  in  his  actions.  We  must  observe,  whether 
he  is  prudent  in  his  undertakings,  whether  he  exhibits  benevolence 
and  justice  in  his  conduct,  whether  intelligence  and  courtesy  are  man- 
ifest in  his  speech,  whether  he  shows  fortitude  in  sickness,  modesty  in 
his  mirth,  moderation  in  his  pleasures,  and  order  in  evQTj  thing,  and 
lastly,  whether  it  is  all  alike  to  his  palate,  w^hat  he  shall  eat  or  drink, 
be  it  fish  or  flesh,  wine  or  water.  *  Let  him  value  his  learning  not  for 
the  show  which  he  can  make  of  it,  but  for  its  influence  on  his  life, 
and  let  him  govern  himself  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws.' — [Cicero, 
Ttisc,  Quaest,  v..  Lib,  2.]  Our  reason  most  faithfully  mirrors  itself 
in  our  daily  life.  Zeuxidamus  replied  to  a  certain  one,  who  asked  him 
why  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  reduce  their  science  of  military  tac- 
tics to  writing,  and  give  it  to  their  youth  to  study :  *  It  is  l>ecause  they 
accustom  them  to  deeds,  and  not  to  words.*  With  these  Lacedsemo- 
nians  compare  now  one  of  the  Latinists  from  our  schools,  who  has 
spent  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  merely  learning  how  to  speak  cor- 
rectly. The  world  is  full  of  babble,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
man,  who  did  not  say  more  than  was  necessary,  rather  than  less. 
And  yet  the  half  of  our  life  is  spent  in  this  manner." 

"  If  our  pupil  is  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  words  will 
come  of  themselves ;  and  should  they  appear  reluctant,  he  can  force 
them  to  do  his  bidding.  I  hear  some  excuse  themselves  for  not  being 
able  to  express  their  ideas  correctly  ;  and  then  they  will  put  on  a  con- 
sequential air,  as  though  they  have  their  heads  full  of  the  finest 
tlioughts  in  the  world,  but  are  unable  to  bring  them  to  the  light,  for 
lack  of  eloquence.  But  this  is  not  the  cause.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  think  it  is  ?  They  have  shadows  in  their  minds  of  this  and  that 
crude  and  shapeless  substance,  which  they  are  unable  to  represent 

Clearly  and  distinctly  to  themselves,  and  which  consequently  they 
an  not  reduce  to  words.  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  for  a  certainty,  and 
Socrates  maintained  the  same,  that  every  one,  who  has  a  clear  and 
sprightly  thought  in  his  head,  can  convey  it  to  others,  whether  it  be 
through  the  rudest  provincial  dialect,  or,  if  he  is  dumb,  by  means  of 
gestures.  *  Is  the  subject  well  understood  firsts  then  words  will  not 
be  slow  to  follow.* — [Ilor.  in  Art.  Poet.^  And  as  Seneca  h«is  also  in 
his  prose  thus  poetically  expressed  himself:  *Wlien  the  subject  has 
taken  possession  of  the  mind,  words  will  be  eager  to  solicit  for  it* — 
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[Sen,  Controv,  1.  3.]  And  Cicero :  '  The  subject  itself  bean  the 
words  along  with  it' — [Cic.  De,  Fin,  3. 5.]  A  plain,  uneducated  man 
knows  nothing  of  rhetoric ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  arrange  his 
preamble  so  as  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  courteous  reader,  nor  in 
fact,  does  he  care  to  know  this.  Seriously,  all  this  fine  painting,  this 
flaunting  array  of  trope  and  metaphor,  grows  dim  before  the  splendor 
of  untinseled  truth.  These  elaborate  flourishes  serve  only  to  tickle 
the  palates  of  the  multitude,  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  digest 
stronger  and  more  solid  food.  The  ambassadors  of  Samos  came  to 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  prepared  with  a  long  and  grandiloquent 
speech,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  tjrrant  Polycrates.  After  Cleomenes  had  patiently  heard 
them  through,  he  gave  them  his  reply,  as  follows :  *  The  commence- 
ment and  preamble  of  your  speech  I  do  not  remember,  nor  can  I 
recall  the  middle  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  it,  I 
can  not  grant  your  request.'  That,  it  appears  to  mo,  was  a  good  an- 
swer, and  the  orators  must  have  gone  away,  utterly  confounded  with 
shame  and  mortification.  And  how  was  it,  too,  in  this  other  instance  ? 
The  Athenians,  wishing  to  build  a  large  edifice,  were  obliged  first  to 
choose  one  of  two  architects  to  superintend  the  work.  The  first  stood 
up,  and  in  a  haughty  manner,  but  with  a  well-studied  speech,  dis- 
coursed upon  the  whole  subject,  and  tliat  so  eloquently,  that  he  carried 
the  multitude  completely  away  with  him.  But  the  other  then  arose, 
and  made  use  only  of  these  few  words  :  *  Ye  men  of  Athens,  what  my 
rival  has  thus  said,  that  will  I  do.'" 

Against  multiplying  words,  without  the  energy  to  direct  them. 
Whoever  has  a  treasure  of  clear,  well-marked  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  clear  and  appropriate  language,  in  which  to 
express  them. 

**  I  am  none  of  those  who  hold  that  good  metre  makes  good  poetry. 
Should  our  pupil  use  a  long  syllable  for  a  short  one,  what  matters  it  ? 
If  his  invention  displays  genius,  if  wit  and  understanding  have  done 
their  part,  then  I  will  say,  '  he  is  a  good  poet,  although  a  bad 
versifier.' " 

Here  we  have  the  same  principles  applied  to  poetry, — sense  and 
substance  placed  higher  than  mere  elegance  of  language.  So  we  may 
justly  admire  the  physical  build  of  a  strong,  healthy  man,  even 
though  he  is  ill-favored  in  the  extreme.  In  any  case,  an  inartistic 
decision,  that  takes  no  account  of  beauty,  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
an  admiration  of  smooth  but  unmeaning  rhyme. 

"  But  what  is  our  pupil  ^0  do  when  he  is  assailed  with  the  subtleties 
of  sophistical  syllogisms  ?    As,  for  example,   '  eating  bacou  provokes 
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to  drinking ;  drinking  quenches  thii'st :  ergo^  eating  bacon  quenches 
thirst/  Let  him  laugh,  for  laughing  at  such  platitude  is  much  better 
than  answering  them.  Chrysippus  said  to  a  certain  fellow,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  banter  Cleanthes  with  his  logical  fallacies  :  *  Mock 
children  with  your  foolish  tricks,  but  do  not  expect  that  a  man  will 
condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  them.' " 

Montaigne  here  praises  the  self-confidence  of  the  man  of  a  strong, 
healthy  understanding,  who  encounters,  with  his  native,  nnperverted 
good  sense,  the  professed  pugilists  of  philosophy,  and  parries  their 
attacks,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  close 
weapons  with  them. 

"  There  are  some  silly  persons,  who  will  go  a  half-milo  out  of  their 
direct  course  to  }»ick  up  an  ingenious  fancy.  *  Or,  those  who  do  not 
suit  their  words  to  their  subjects,  but  call  in  the  aid  of  irrelevant  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  use  words  already  chosen.' — [Quintilian,  Lib,  8.] 
Seneca  too,  says:  *Who,  for  tlie  sake  of  using  some  pleasing  and 
graceful  word,  will  introduce  a  subject,  upon  which  he  did  not  at  first 
intend  to  speak  ?' "—[iSc/i.  Fp,  59.] 

"  I  would  have  the  hearer  so  carried  away  by  tlie  subject,  and  his 
imagination  so  filled  with  it,  that  he  shall  forget  the  words.  I  love  a 
plain,  natural  style,  written  or  spoken;  a  strong,  expressive  style,  curt 
and  compact,  not  so  much  nice  and  faultless,  as  animated  and  direct 
*  Those  words  are  after  all  the  wisest,  which  reach  the  heart' " 

"That  eloquence  which  attracts  attention  to  itself,  does  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  it  is  childish  in  our  dress  to  seek  noto- 
riety by  what  is  singular  and  uncommon,  so  is  it  also,  in  our  speech. 
A  desire  to  employ  new  phrases  and  unfamiliar  words  denotes  a  scho- 
lastic and  puerile  ambition.  I  would  not  use  even  a  word  or  an  ex- 
pression, which  could  not  be  understood  in  the  fish-markets  of  Paris. 
Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  when  he 
censured  Epicurus  for  his  inartistic  style,  and  overlooked  the  chief 
clement  in  his  oratory,  which  was  simple,  intelligible  language. 
Forms  of  speech  are  so  easy  of  imitation,  that  they  soon  spread  over 
a  whole  nation  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  judgment  and  invention.  Bone 
and  sinew  we  do  not  borrow,  {is  we  do  the  stuff  and  the  fashion  of 
our  coat  and  our  cloak.  Most  of  the  persons,  with  whom  I  converse, 
speak  like  my  book  ;  whether  they  think  after  the  same  sort,  I  know 
not.  *  The  Athenians,'  says  Plato,  *  look  at  the  fullness  and  the  beauty 
of  your  language ;  tlio  Laccdanuonians,  at  its  conciseness ;  but  the 
Cretans,  more  at  the  sentiment,  than  the  expression.  And  these  latter 
please  me  the  best' " 

Precepts,  again,  of  that  genuine  eloquence,  which  aims  not  at 
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appearance,  but  at  essence  and  substance ;  which  does  not  seek,  by 
means  of  a  fine  array  of  borrowed  phrases,  to  startle  and  captivate, 
but  which  leaps  from  heart  to  heart,  bearing  the  hearers  along  with  it, 
even  a;;ainst  their  will.  How  different  this  from  the  rhetoric  that 
idly  and  aimlessly  expends  itself  in  cold  and  glittering  words. 

^  I  would  6rst  become  familiar  with  my  mother  tongue,  and  the 
language  of  my  neighbors,  with  whom  I  am  in  constant  contact. 
There  is,  truly,  something  fine  and  grand  about  the  Greek  and  tho« 
Latin,  but  we  buy  their  acquisition  at  too  dear  a  price.  1  will  here 
communicate  a  metliod,  whereby  we  may  compass  this  knowledge 
with  far  less  pains-taking,  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  the  same 
method  that  was  pursued  with  me,  and  whoever  will  may  avail  him- 
self of  it.  After  my  deceased  father  had  made  every  possible  inquiry 
of  learned  and  experienced  men  as  to  the  best  mode  of  education,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  common  method. 
They  told  him  that  the  long  time,  which  we  spend  in  learning  the 
language  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Romans,  and  which  cost  them 
hardly  any  time  at  all,  was  to  be  considered  the  sole  reason  that  we 
did  not  attain  to  their  mental  elevation  and  their  knowledge.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of  the  difference.  But 
the  plan  that  my  father  adopted  was  the  following.  While  I  tob 
yet  in  my  nurse's  arms,  and  even  before  I  could  talk,  he  committed 
me  to  the  charge  of  a  German,  who  has  since  died  in  France,  hanng 
been  a  famous  physician  there.  He  understood  not  a  word  of  French, 
but  was  so  much  the  better  a  Latin  scholar.  My  father  had  written 
for  him,  expressly  to  instruct  me,  and  gave  him  a  lil>oral  salary  there- 
for, and  I  was  thus  almost  constantly  in  his  arms.  To  lighten  his 
labors,  there  were  two  others  of  less  learning  associated  with  him,  as 
my  attendants.  These  all  spoke  to  mo  only  in  Latin  ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  it  was  an  inflexible  rule,  that  neither  my  father  nor 
my  mother,  neither  a  man-servant  nor  a  maidservant,  should  ever 
address  me  but  with  a  few  crumbs  of  Latin,  that  each  one  had 
learned  to  prattle  with  me.  It  was  astonishing  what  progress  they 
all  made  by  this  means.  My  father  and  mother  learned  enough 
Latin  to  understind  it,  and  even  enough  to  express  themselves  in  it  in 
case  of  necessity.  In  short,  we  all  Latinized  to  that  degree,  that  our 
speech  flowed  out  over  the  neighboring  villages,  where  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  give  Latin  names  to  various  artificers  and  their  tools,  which 
remain  even  to  the  present  day.  To  return  to  myself,  then,  I  knew 
in  my  seventh  year  as  little  of  the  French  or  Perigonl  tongue,  as  of 
Arabic ;  and  without  art  or  book,  without  grammar  or  rule,  without 
a  rod  or  a  tear,  I  had  learned  to  s^wak  as  pure  Latin  as  did  my  teacher ; 
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and,  in  truth,  Low  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  If  a  theme  was 
given  me  for  practice,  as  is  the  custom  in  schools,  it  was  not  in  French, 
but  in  bad  Latin,  to  be  turned  into  good.  As  for  Greek,  which  I  knew 
scarce  anything  of,  my  father  contrived  a  new  method  of  instruction 
to  initiate  me  therein,  namely,  by  games  and  exercises.  For,  among 
other  things,  he  had  been  advised  to  leave  my  will  so  entirely  without 
constraint,  that  I  should,  from  my  own  natural  impulse,  acquire  a 
fondness  both  for  duty  and  for  learning, — and  moreover,  to  mould  my 
faculties  with  gentleness  and  freedom,  forbearing  all  compulsion  and 
severity.  lie  even  carried  this  policy  out  with  superstitious  fidelity ; 
for,  as  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  injures  the  delicate  brains  of  child- 
ren to  wake  them  suddenly  and  with  violence  out  of  sleep  in  the 
morning,  because  they  sleep  more  soundly  than  adults,  he  invariably 
caused  me  to  be  awaked  by  music." 

"  When  I  was  not  far  from  six  years  old,  my  father  sent  me  to  the 
public  school  in  Guyenne,  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  the 
best  in  France.  But  it  was  none  the  less  a  public  school.  From  that 
hour,  my  Latin  grew  corrupt ;  and  since  then,  I  have  lost  all  com- 
mand over  it,  from  discontinuing  iU  practice.  And  my  previous 
extraordinary  education  served  only  to  place  me  at  tlie  outset  in  the 
l%hest  classes.  For  when  I  left  the  school  at  thirteen,  I  had  run 
through  my  curriculum,  as  they  call  it,  and  had  yet  derived  nothing 
from  it  at  all,  which  I  can  now  turn  to  any  account  I  early  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  books,  which  began  with  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  reading  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  For  in  my  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  I  stole  from  every  other  pursuit,  to  read  Ovid ;  and,  so  much 
the  more,  since  his  language  was  my  mother-tongue,  as  it  were,  and 
his  book  was  both  the  easiest  that  I  was  acquainted  with  in  that 
tongue,  and  also  it  treated  of  matters  suited  to  my  tender  years.  As 
for  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  Aniadis,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  like 
plefisant  old  romances,  which  youth  in  general  devour  so  eagerly,  I 
knew  not  even  their  titles,  (and  to  this  hour  I  know  no  more  of  their 
content«5,)  so  strict  was  my  training.  But  I  was  thus  led  to  n^lect 
the  studies  that  were  allotted  to  me.  In  this  position  of  things,  how- 
ever, it  happened  very  favorably  for  me,  that  my  preceptor  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  he  accordingly  closed  his  eyes  to  my  occasional 
deviations  of  one  sort  and  another  from  my  prescribed  course.  And 
thus  I  was  enabled  to  read  through,  without  interruption,  Virgil's 
.^neid,  Lucretius,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  Comedies,  all  of  which  al- 
lured me  by  the  interesting  nature  of  their  subjects.  Uad  he  been  so 
foolish  as  to  have  disturbed  me  in  this  course,  I  verily  believe  that  I 
should  have  brought  nothing  away  from  tlie  school  with  me,  but  an 
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aversion  to  books  altogether,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  all 
our  nobility.  But  he  was  quite  discreet  in  his  apparent  self-deception, 
acting  as  though  he  was  not  aware  of  my  habits ;  and  ho  thus 
sharpened  my  appetite,  by  permitting  me  to  peruse  these  books  only 
in  secret,  while  keeping  me  to  my  required  tasks  in  the  most  indulgent 
manner  possible." 

Here  we  have  the  course  which  was  pursued  in  the  education  of 
Montaigne  himself^  and  which  he  sanctions  throughout.  He  antici- 
pates the  new  educational  era  in  his  wish ;  "  to  learn  before  every 
thing  else  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  language  of  those  who  imme- 
diately surround  him  f  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  regard 
more  to»the  utilitarian  aspect  of  philology,  than  to  its  influence  upon 
mental  culture.  The  spirit  of  the  same  era  is  expressed  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  Latin  in  a  new  and  an  easier  way,  ^  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  a  blow  or  a  tear."  In  the  same  spirit  it  was  that 
Montaigne  learned  Greek,  /*  in  play,"  and  that  he  was  awakened 
from  sleep,  in  play,  as  it  were, — ^by  strains  of  music.  "  We  must  ex- 
cite," he  says,  "  a  strong  desire  and  a  hunger  for  study  ;  otherwise, 
we  shall  educate  with  our  books  droves  of  luggage-laden  asses ;  under 
the  crack  of  the  whip  we  shall  fill  their  panniers  with  knowledge,  and 
admonish  them  not  to  lose  it.  But  we  ought  not  merely  to  entertain 
knowledge  in  our  dwellings,  we  should  wed  ourselves  to  her."  With 
justice  does  Montaigne  thus  battle  against  the  heartless,  formal  drill 
system,  and  against  learning  without  enthusiasm.  But  he,  like  so 
many  thousand  others  in  the  transition-period,  while  seeking  to  avoid 
this  Charybdis,  falls  into  a  Scylla,  into  an  enervating,  over-weening 
neglect  of  all  discipline,  and  into  an  unmethodical  method  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Their  ideal  is  an  idofil  amateurship  from  their  youth 
up,  untrammeled  by  that  wholesome  severity  of  the  school,  which 
moulds  those  strong,  manly  characters,  who  in  their  studies  sedulously 
subordinate  themselves  to  whatever  subject  is  before  them,  and  become 
obedient  to  it,  in  order  to  subdue  it. 

That  Montaigne  emerged  from  such  a  delicate  training,  wherein  he 
was  diligently  guarded  from  all  care  and  trouble,  a  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated, pleasure-seeking  Epicurean,  we  have  already  seen,  and  he  is 
therefore  himself  tohe'l^t^cii  u^tL-Rs  the  first  fruits  of  the  modern 
system  of  edu< 

In  his  24U^iapter  "On  Pedantry,"  Montaigne  attacks  not  pedants 
merely,  but  the  sciences  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  unfit  men  for 
action  ;  thi^  repeating  here  the  strictures,  which  we  have  observed  in 
passjiges  alrtady  cited.  Here  too  he  is  throughout  the  forerunner  of 
Rousseau. 

"'  Plutf     L  tells  us,*'  says  Montaigne,  ^  that  among  the  Romaxt&^ 
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Greek  and  schoolmaster  were  correlative  terras,  and  alike  epitliets  of 
derision.  I  afterward/*  he  continues,  "  found,  as  I  advanced  in  life, 
that  they  had  abundant  i-eason  for  their  opinion  ;  and  that  *  the  great- 
est scholars  are  not  always  the  wisest  men.'  But  how  it  happens,  that 
a  mind  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things,  is  not  made 
thereby  more  active  and  lively,  while  the  commonest  native  under- 
standing is  able  without  any  cultivation  to  comprehend  the  thoughu; 
and  conclusions  of  the  noblest  intellects  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced,— this,  I  confess,  I  can  not  explain.  *  Whoever  must  needs 
incorporate  the  thoughts  of  so  many  strong  and  mighty  brains  with 
his  own,'  said  a  young  lady  to  mo  once,  in  allusion  to  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  ours,  'can  not  do  it,  without  first  compressing  his 
own  brain,  and  drawing  it  into  a  smaller  compass.'  I  might  perhaps 
conclude,  that,  as  plants  are  choked  by  too  much  moisture,  and  lamps 
quenched  by  too  much  oil,  so  it  is  with  the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing through  too  much  study,  and  too  great  a  burden  of  knowledge ; 
for,  through  the  vast  diversity  of  subjects  among  which  its  attention 
is  divided,  it  is  plunged  into  endless  entanglements,  and  is  crippled 
and  clogged  by  the  weight  under  which  it  staggers.  But  the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise ;  for  the  mind  expands  in  proportion  as  it  is  filled. 
In  proof  of  tliis  assertion,  we  can  point  to  many  examples  of  antiquity, 
where  men,  who  have  proved  equal  to  the  discharge  of  high  public 
functions,  men  who  have  shown  themselves  great  generals  or  able 
statesmen,  have  been  at  the  same  time  very  learned." 

As  we  observe,  Montaigne  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  Julius 
Ca><ar,  rericlos,  and  others,  great  attainments  in  knowledge  harmo- 
nized admirably  with  practical  efficiency.  Yet  he  is  the  panegyrist  of 
the  LacedaMnonian  method  of  education,  which  he  places  in  bold  con- 
trast with  the  Athenian,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
And  not  satisfied  even  with  this  expression  of  his  views,  ho  adds, 
*^We  are  taught  by  examples,  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  ren- 
ders the  disposition  weak  and  womanish,  rather  than  unyielding  and 
brave.  The  strongest  government  at  present  existing  in  the  world,  is 
the  Turkish  ;  for  there  the  people  are  trained  to  prize  arms,  and  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  learning.  I  find  too,  that  Rome  was  great- 
est, when  the  people  were  ignorant.  The  most  warlike  nations  in  our 
day  are  those  which  are  the  most  rude  and  uneducated.  The 
Scythians,  Parthians,  Tamerlane  and  others,  are  exafiipfes  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark."  ^ 

Aside  from  this  overestimate,  this  idolatry,  we  might  tinaost  term 
it,  of  barbarism  and  brute  force,  we  find  in  this  chapto/  ^^^J  very 
excellent  educational  hints  which  agree  essentially  v  p  what  has 
alreaily  been  quuted.     Take  for  instance  the  followin<: 
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^  If  we  look  at  the  customary  method  by  wliich  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  us,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  astonished  that  neither  scholars  nor 
teachers  are  made  either  wiser  or  more  learned  thereby.  The  care 
and  expense  which  our  fathers  bestow  upon  our  education  absolutely 
aims  at  nothing  further  than  to  fill  our  heads  with  knowledge ;  but  to 
cultivate  the  understanding  and  the  heart  is  not  so  much  as 
thought  of.  If  we  exclaim,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  concerning 
a  certain  person  passing  by, — *0,  the  learned  man  !'  and  concerning 
another, — *  O,  the  good  man !'  you  can  not  withhold  them  from  fasten- 
ing their  glances  and  Uieir  regards  upon  the  first ;  so  that  a  third  per- 
son would  be  justified  in  turning  upon  them,  and  crying  out,  *  What 
a  pack  of  blockheads  are  ye  all  !*  We  are  particular  to  ask  concern- 
ing any  one,  *  Docs  he  understand  Greek  ?*  *  Does  he  read  Latin  ?' 
*  Does  he  write  poetry  ?'  or,  *  Does  ho  write  prose  ?'  but  whether  he 
has  become  better,  or  more  judicious,  (and  these  after  all  are  the  main 
points,)  we  do  not  so  much  as  think  of.  We  should  inquire,  who  is 
the  wisest,  not  who  is  the  most  learned.  If  the  mind  of  my  pupil 
has  not  received  a  better  direction  through  study,  and  if  his  judgment 
h&s  not  l)een  matured  by  it,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  his  time  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  playing  ball ;  for  then,  at  least  his 
body  would  have  grown  stronger  and  more  healthy.  Look  at  him  on 
his  return  home,  after  so  many  years  spent  at  the  university ;  who  is 
less  prepared  than  he  to  set  about  any  thing  practical  ?  And  the  most 
noticeable  thing  in  him  is,  that  his  Greek  and  Latin  have  rendered 
him  more  stupid  and  more  arrogant  than  he  was  when  he  first  left  his 
home.  He  ought  to  have  returned  with  a  full-grown  and  well-condi- 
tioned intellect,  but  it  has  on  the  contrary  become  dwarfed  and 
puffed  up  with  vanity." 

This  attack  upon  an  over-regard  paid  to  the  intellect  to  the  neglect 
of  the  moral  nature,  upon  an  anti-utilitarian  spirit,  and  upon  all  mere 
exercises  of  the  memory, — all  this,  is  an  exact  fore-shadowing  of 
liousseau.  So  likewise  are  the  following  passages  against  dead 
learning,  without  the  power  or  the  skill  to  vitalize  it. 

*'Wliat  avails  it  if  we  fill  our  stomachs  with  food,  unless  it  is  di- 
gested and  changed  into  nutriment,  unless  it  gives  us  strength  and 
growth  ?  We  rest  so  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  men,  that 
our  own  powers  at  last  utterly  fiul  us.  Shall  I  arm  myself  against  the 
fear  of  death,  I  am  forced  to  do  it  by  the  aid  of  a  passage  from 
Cicero.  Do  I  seek  consolation  for  myself  or  for  my  friends,  I  obtain 
it  from  Seneca.  But  had  I  been  educated  aright,  I  would  rather 
have  drawn  consolation  from  my  own  breast.  I  do  not  love  this 
vicarious  and  mendicant  serenity.    We  must  be  taught  by  means  of 
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the  knowledge  of  others,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  never  become  wiser, 
save  through  our  own  wisdom." 

"  My  unlearned  countrymen  call  these  highly  accomplished  gentle- 
men, in  their  droll  way,  *  overdone  with  study  ;*  and  truly  it  almost 
seems  as  if  they  had  studied  all  their  inborn  understanding  quite  out 
of  their  heads.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  do  but  look  at  the  hind  or 
the  shoemaker ;  they  keep  the  even  tenor  of  tlieir  way,  and  speak 
only  of  that  which  they  know ;  but  these  fellows,  while  exalting  them- 
selves, and  parading  the  knowledge  that  swims  about  on  the  surface 
of  their  brains,  fall  into  perplexity,  and  stumble  at  every  step.  Galen 
they  may  chance  to  know ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  disease  of 
their  patient  Their  heads  may  bo  full  of  law ;  but  how  to  manage 
a  cause  in  court,  this  they  do  not  understand  at  all.  Of  each  and 
every  thing  they  shall  have  learned  the  theory ;  but  some  one  else 
must  be  looked  up,  when  it  comes  to  the  practice." 

**  But  it  is  not  enough  that  our  education  be  not  an  injury  to  us  ;  it 
ought  to  make  us  better.  We  have  in  France  some  Parliaments,  that 
examine  the  officers,  whom  they  are  to  admit,  only  upon  their  knowl- 
edge ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  test  their  understandings  also,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  some  law  case,  that  they  may  ^ve  their  opinion 
upon  its  merits.  These  latter  appear  to  me  to  proceed  in  much  the 
most  appropriate  and  judicious  manner.  And  though,  in  such  an 
office,  there  is  need  of  both,  yet  knowledge  is  of  less  value  than  a 
sound  judgment.  For  as  the  Greek  verse  expresses  it,  *  learning  is 
useless,  unless  the  mind  control  and  direct  it ;'  and,  would  to  God, 
that  we  were  so  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  our  administration  of  ins- 
tice,  as  to  have  our  courts  gifted  with  as  much  understanding  and 
conscience  as  they  now  possess  of  knowledge.  *  But  alas,  we  do  not 
learn  how  to  live,  only  how  to  talk,' " 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  eminently  original,  and  judicious, 
yet  light  and  sarcastic  writer,  who,  by  the  aid  of  an  unperverted  com- 
mon sense,  looked  upon  -the  world  with  a  far  greater  distinctness  of 
vision,  than  the  scholar,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  fetters  of  a  dead 
classical  formality,  could  by  any  means  hope  to  do.  In  a  bold  and 
striking  manner  he  uttered  all  his  thoughts  without  any  constraint, 
and  without  once  asking  himself  what  pedants  might  say  of  him. 
How  much  he  effected  by  this  course,  and  what  universal  favor  he  has 
met  with,  is  attested  by  the  many  editions  which  have  been  demanded 
of  his  Essays,  and  by  the  influence,  which  he  exerted  not  only  on  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  on  the  most  distinguished  men  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  especially  on  Rousseau. 
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VL    Scientific  and  Artistic  Establisiiments. 

To  complete  our  exposition,  we  add  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  and  artistic  establishments,  which  though  not  dependent 
on  the  Department  of  Instruction,  yet  greatly  conduce  to  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  people,  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  are  the  standard 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country. 

RoTAL  AcADBMT  OF  SCIENCES. — This  academy  was  founded  by  private 
individuals,  such  as  the  Counts  of  Saluzzo,  Lagrange  and  Cigna,  who  were 
soon  joined  by  other  celebrated  men,  as  Alioni,  Foncenex  and  Morozzg. 
In  1783,  this  private  association  was  transformed  into  a  public  institution 
by  a  special  privilege  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor 
Amedeus  III.,  and  very  soon  was  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Dantoni, 
Robilante,  Debutet,  Napione,  Prospero  Balbo  and  many  others  of  great 
scientific  or  literary  reputation.  In  more  recent  times  the  greatest  men  of 
the  country  have  belonged  to  this  academy,  as  the  great  chemist  Giobcrt, 
Bidone  the  mathematician,  Diodata  Saluzzo  the  poetess,  Provana,  Lasoa- 
ris,  Bessone,  Boucheron,  and  Rosmini. 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  tiie  other  of  moral,  historical  and  philological  sciences. 
When  complete  it  nimibers  forty  resident  members,  twenty  for  eagh 
class ;  its  officers  are  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  a  treasurer.  More- 
over, each  class  is  presided  over  by  a  Director  and  a  Secretary.  Besides  these 
forty  members  who  must  be  residents  of  Turin,  the  classes  are  allowed  to 
elect  ten  other  national  members,  either  within  or  without  the  State. 
Thero  arc  also  twenty  foreign  members,  ten  for  each  class,  among  whom 
we  find  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  number  of  corres- 
ponding members  is  not  determined  by  the  by-laws,  and  can  be  increased 
at  the  will  of  the  academy.  Each  class  offers,  every  year,  a  reward  of  a 
certain  sum  to  the  best  work  on  some  specified  subject :  twenty-four  an- 
nual pensions  of  six  hundred  firancs  each  are  secured  to  the  eldest 
members  of  the  academy. 

In  1759  the  first  volume  of  the  Academy  was  published  under  the  title 
of  MUceUanea  phUowphieo-mathematica  soeietatU  private  Taurinen- 
tiij  which  was  received  with  great  &vor  by  all  the  scientific  bodies  of 
Eiurope.    From  1769  to  1773  four  other  volumes  were  published,  under 
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the  title  of  Melanges  dc  pMhsoj>7de  et  de  mathematique  d^  la  SoeUte 
Boyah  de  Turin,  Since  1788  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  arc  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Memorie  della  R.  Academia  delle  Sciexze  di 
Torino,  tiie  first  series  of  which  embraces  forty  volumes.  The  second  sc- 
ries of  the  publications,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1889)  now 
numbers  fourteen  volumes. 

The  hall  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  is  adorned  with  the  busts  of 
its  three  founders,  of  King  Victor  Amedeus  III.,  Denina,  Vemazza  and  Ger- 
dil.  The  Academy  posses.ses  a  very  rich  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  modern,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  published  some 
years  ago  ;  this  collection  was  presented  to  the  academy  by  one  of  ita 
members,  M.  Lavy,  who  gave  also  to  the  institution  eighteen  marble 
busts  of  ancient  Romans,  which  adorn  the  great  Ilall  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  the  academy.  It  possesses  besides  a  choice  and  rich  library, 
which  contains  the  acts  of  all  the  principal  scientific  Associations  of  the 
world,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  Mexican  volumes,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  from  the  United  States,  seventy  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands,  a  hundred  from  China,  forty-eight  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
thirty -two  Arabic  and  Syriac.  In  the  palace  of  the  academy,  which  was 
built  according  to  the  design  of  Guarini,  we  find  also  a  Hall  containing 
specimens  of  industrial  works,  models,  drawings  and  lithographies, 
which  is  called  the  Ilall  of  Arts  and  Mechanic  Professions. 

Royal  Military  Academy. — This  institution  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  is  located  in  a  large  building,  near 
the  palace  of  the  king.     It  was  built  by  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  after  the 
design  of  Amedeus  of  Castellamonte,  and  was  finished   by  Mary  John 
Baptist,  his  widow,  while  Regent  of  the  kingdom.     During  the  minority 
of  Victor  Amedeus  II.,  the  original  object  of  this  academy  was  to  re- 
ceive the  pages  of  the  court  and  young  men  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  in  horsemanship, 
dancing,  mathematics,  and  belles-lettres.     Though  from  the  accounts  of 
Alficri,  who  was  a  pupil  of  that  academy,  we  can  not  say  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  that  time  by  the  institution  had  any  claim  to  high  scientific  ex- 
cellence, still  it  had  even  then  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pupils,  so  that  even  at  that  time  many  Russian  and  English  no- 
blemen placed  their  children  under  its  direction.     In  the  course  of  time  the 
academy  passed  through  many  successive  improvements  and  reforms, 
and  as  it  now  stands,  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  of  young  men  intending  to  become  oflBcers  in  the  army.     There  are 
two  courses  in  the  academy,  one  of  five  years  for  the  ordinary  departments, 
and  the  other  of  six  for  the  learned  departments.     The  first  graduates 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  second  lieutenants;  who,  however, 
must  remain  two  years  more  in  the  institution,  for  the  school  of  applica- 
tion, serving  at  the  same  time  in  some  regiment    The  various  branches 
of  instruction  are  intrusted  to  twenty  professors,  viz.:  of  Analysis  and 
^lechanics,  of  descriptive  Geometry,  of  Mathematics,  of  physical  Science, 
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Chemistry  and  Statics,  of  Fortification,  of  Topography  and  Geodesy,  of 
military  Art  and  History,  of  Design,  of  Italian  Literature,  of  French 
Language,  Dancing,  Fencing,  Gymnastics,  and  Swimming.  There  are 
besides  two  Directors  of  instruction,  eight  tutors,  and  a  machinist,  for 
keeping  in  order  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  aiding  the  professors  of 
physical  and  chemical  Sciences  in  their  experiments.  The  pupils  of  the 
academy  number  about  200,  part  of  whom  receive  free  board,  lodging 
and  instruction,  and  part  pay  a  moderate  price  for  it 

First  General  Corps  of  the  Army,  (Stato  Maggiore  Oenerale.) — ^This 
corps  is  composed  of  Officers  of  different  ranks,  of  Engineers,  Topo- 
graphic Designers  and  Engravers.  It  was  created  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  it  has  since  been  reformed  and  improved  at  different  times. 
The  subordinate  officers  are  selected  generally  from  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  who  follow  the  "  learned  "  course,  in  which  they  are  taught 
the  special  theories  in  relation  to  the  different  corps.  Though  members 
of  this  corps,  they  are  required  to  continue  their  instructions  in  the  acade- 
my, in  order  to  acquire  the  practice  of  theories  previously  learned.  In 
field-works,  both  trigonometric  and  topographic,  which  are  annually  un- 
dertaken, in  order  to  survey  the  country  and  to  draw  its  maps,  young 
officers  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  older,  so  as  to  give  them 
practice,  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  the  measure  of  distances,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  forms  of  ground,  to  the  appreciation  of  its 
strategic  value  and  to  the  use  of  drawings  and  maps. 

The  officers  of  this  corps,  in  time  of  war,  are  obliged  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  to  observe  their  forces,  their  composition,  dispositions  and  move- 
ments, to  determine  points  to  be  fortified,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fortifications ;  to  open  roads,  to  build  bridges  and  other  communica- 
tions, and  to  select  quarters  for  the  army.  They  also  draw  the  maps  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  direct  the  administration  of  its  provisions,  preside 
over  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  the  service  of  the  guides,  safeguards 
and  explorers,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  of  deserters.  They  keep 
the  journal  of  all  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  have  the  direction  of 
the  administrative  department  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  they  are  destined 
especially  to  examine  ever}'  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  draw  the  most 
remarkable  places  for  military  purposes,  to  gather  the  statistics  and  his- 
torical facts  relative  to  the  same  subject,  to  compose  the  regulations  of 
the  army,  to  draw  from  all  military  works  whatever  can  be  useful  to  the 
improvement  of  the  national  forces,  and  to  direct  the  different  works 
of  topography  and  engraving,  which  are  undertaken  by  the  corps. 

The  duties  of  the  first  general  corps  are  relative  to  the  service  either  of 
arms,  or  of  the  offices.  The  former  is  divided  into  three  sections :  1st, 
of  infentry  and  cavalry ;  2d,  of  artillery  and  engineering ;  8d,  of  general 
superior  office.  The  latter  embraces :  1st,  the  office  of  the  general 
quarter-master,  the  archives  and  the  library ;  2d,  the  office  of  topo- 
graphy and  of  engraving ;  8d,  the  general  office. 

Many  valuable  geodetic  and  topographic  works  have  been  executed  by 

this  corps,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  measure  of  an  arc  of 
No.  ll.--[V0L.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 31. 
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parallel  of  latitude,  included  between  the  tower  of  Cordouan  near 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  that  of  Fiume,  in  Italy ;  which  measure  had 
been  brought  in  France  so  fiir  as  the  Roanne,  and  toward  Italy  so  &r  as 
Ticino,  but  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Alps.  All  the  scientific  opera- 
tions made  for  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  operations  instituted  by  the 
same  corps,  in  order  to  verify  the  measure  both  geodetic  and  astronomi- 
cal of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  formerly  determined  by  Beccaria,  were 
published  in  Milan,  in  two  volumes  in  4to,  with  diagrams.  The  corps  un- 
dertook also  a  general  primary  and  secondary  triangulation  of  all  the  con- 
tinental  kingdom  so  as  to  form  a  map,  on  a  scale  of  a  fifty-thousandth, 
divided  into  ninety-six  sheets.  This  general  atlas  was  afterward  reduced 
to  a  scale  of  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-thousandth,  which  was  published 
some  years  ago.  Another  work  of  great  value  has  also  been  undertaken 
on  t?ie  ancient  and  modern^  physical^  political  and  military  eonditioM 
of  Northern  Italy ^  which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  two  descriptive,  two 
historical,  and  one  graphic 

School  of  Artillert  in  the  Arsenal. — Men,  who  are  destined  to 
work  in  the  arsenal,receive  here  practical  instruction  in  their  art  The  arse- 
nal contains :  1st,  a  chemical  and  metallurgical  Laboratory,  in  which 
analysis,  &c.,  are  performed ;  2d,  a  mincralogical  collection,  containing 
1100  specimens  of  minerals,  and  many  models  of  crystalization,  besides 
a  complete  collection  of  specimens  from  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  Sd,  a 
collection  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  containing  600  different  machines 
and  instruments,  partly  from  Puxy  and  Dumotier  of  Paris  and  partly  fixnn 
Zest  and  Brabante  of  Turin ;  4th,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Gksology,  Geography,  4c.; 
5th,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly  so  called, 
the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  Hall  of  models,  the  ateliers  of  trepans  and  of 
engravers ;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment ;  7th,  the  machine  shop ; 
8th,  a  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  the  army  and  navy ;  9th,  the 
atelier  of  bombardiers ;  10th,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  refinery 
of  saltpetre ;  11th,  a  forge  for  gun-barrels. 

RoTAL  Corps  of  the  Military  Engineers. — This  is  another  scientific 
corps  of  the  army,  and  has  three  divisions :  1st,  the  engineers  and 
officers ;  2d,  the  sappers  and  miners ;  8d,  the  office  of  the  archives, — all 
under  the  command  of  a  Major-General.  It  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the 
designs  for  new  military  buildings,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  existing 
establishments. 

Rotal  Armory,  (Armeria  Beale.y— Among  the  establishments  in  rela- 
tion with  military  instruction  we  mention  the  Royal  Armory,  which  is 
an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  arms,  and  especially  of 
those  used  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  treasure  of  history,  of  military 
science  and  of  the  mechanical  fine  arts,  enriched  witk  a  great  quantity  of 
specimens  remarkable  both  for  their  structure  and  ornaments,  embdlished 
with  historical  designs  and  sculptures,  relieft  and  bas-reliefe,  carved  and 
gilded.  There  are  arms  of  all  ages,  shields,  hehnets,  cuirasses,  coate  of 
mail,  steel  waistcoats,  iron  armlets  and  greaves,  lancoiy  daggers,  dab% 
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bows,  swords,  and  guns  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  highly  interesting  to  mili- 
tary students.  There  is  a  rich  collection  of  Indian  weapons,  gath- 
ered by  Vidua  in  his  travels  through  Central  Asia,  which  was  increased 
by  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  with  many  implements  from  the  new  world. 
The  flags  which  are  unfolded  in  the  Armory  are  precious  monuments, 
which  recall  the  ancient  and  modem  glories  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
Here  also  is  a  valuable  collection  of  medals  and  coins,  in  which  is  written 
the  history  of  Sardinian  kings,  of  others  which  are  historical  monuments 
of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  of  coins  and  medals  of  Italy, 
from  the  &11  of  tiie  Empire  to  our  own  times. 

KiNo^s  LiBRAST,  {Biblioteca  del  Ee.) — ^This  contains  thirty  thousand 
volumes  of  the  best  editions  of  ancient  and  modem  works  on  history, 
travels,  arts,  economy,  etc.  Among  these  some  are  printed  on  parchment 
and  painted  in  miniature.  The  selections  of  military  works  is  complete, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  rich.  We  may  mention,  among  tiiese, 
a  collection  of  fifty-three  volumes  of  Atlases  containing  designs  for  the 
history  of  artillery  of  Europe,  by  CoL  Rouvroy ;  all  the  materials  which 
Frederick  the  Great  communicated  to  Algarotti  for  the  history  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  with  many  letters  of  that  king  to  its  author ;  the  only 
complete  copy  of  the  history  of  the.  Arabs  from  their  origin  to  the  Cali- 
phat  of  Moawiyah,  by  Ebn-Kaldm;  and  finally,  many  codices  both  in 
parchment  and  papyrus,  Arabic,  Persian,  &c  There  are  many  let- 
ters of  Enunanuel  Philibert,  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  of  Redi,  auto- 
graphs of  Napoleon,  and  of  some  of  his  generals.  There  we  find  a 
collection  of  two  thousand  ancient  designs,  among  which  twenty  by  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  some  by  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  etc.  The  library 
possesses  moreover  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  insects,  designed  and 
painted  in  miniature  on  silk  paper  by  Chinese  artists,  with  the  Chinese 
names  of  every  insect;  and  a  collection  of  many  Chinese  miniatures, 
birds,  flowers,  plants,  dresses,  &c 

Archives  of  the  State,  (Arehivi  di  Stato.y—Thej  contain  treasures 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  country.  The  great  quantity  of  its  papers 
are  inclosed  in  beautifully  carved  cases,  classified  in  fine  order,  and  regis- 
tered in  excellent  catalogues.  To  the  Archives  there  is  united  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  executive  departments,  which  is  enriched  by  many 
precious  manuscripts,  many  of  which  on  parchment,  and  especially  three 
missals  of  a  remote  antiquity,  which  are  considered  of  great  value  for 
the  excellence  of  the  designs  and  beauty  of  the  coloring  of  their  minia- 
tures. They  belong  to  the  age  of  Raphael  There  are  in  the  library 
many  books  and  editions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Rotal  Agadeict  of  Medicinb  and  Surobrt  was  founded  in  Turin 
some  years  ago  by  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  country,  for 
promoting  the  progress  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  relative  sciences.  It  is 
composed  of  ordinary,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members,  the  first 
of  which  are  obliged  to  present  a  paper  every  year.  The  Academy  meets, 
twice  a  month,  to  hear  the  reading  of  papers  and  to  discuss  theoretical  and 
onictical  subjects.    It  offers  annual  prises  for  the  best  woirka  on  medical 
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and  surgical  questions,  and  publishes  a  monthly  paper  and  yearly 
volumes  of  its  acts,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  medical  societies  of 
Europe.  Connected  with  the  Academy  is  an  association  of  mutual  aid 
of  all  the  physicians  of  the  country,  who,  by  paying  an  annual  moderate 
fee,  have  right  to  a  pecuniary  allowance  in  case  of  their  sickness,  or  of 
other  embarrassing  circumstances.  The  Academy  and  the  association  are 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  way  to  more  extensiye  operations. 

The  Royal  Albert  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1 824  by 
Charles  Felix,  reformed  and  enriched  by  Charles  Albert,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  institution.  Its  object  is  to  give  free  instruction  to  young  men  in  the 
art  of  design,  and  especially  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  engraving.  Its  officers  are  a  director  and  president,  a  secretary,  the 
first  painter  to  the  king,  ten  honorary  members,  fourteen  resident  pro- 
fessors, foreign  professors,  and  honorary  fellows.  The  schools  are  pre- 
paratory and  special :  the  preparatory  embraces,  1st,  the  first  and  second 
classof  drawing ;  2d,  the  school  of  anatomy ;  3d,  of  statuary ;  4th,  of  nude 
figures ;  5th,  of  drapery ;  Cth,  of  perspective ;  7th,  of  history  and  poetry. 
The  special  school,  in  which  the  pupils  enter  when  they  have  given  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  sufficient  progress  in  the  preparatory  school,  and 
have  chosen  the  branch  of  art  to  which  they  prefer  to  devote  themselves, 
comprehends  1st,  the  school  of  painting;  2d,  of  architecture;  3d,  of 
sculpture ;  4th,  of  engraving ;  5th,  of  ornament 

Examinations  and  rewards  promote  the  love  and  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
The  exhibitions  for  the  rewards  of  the  first  class,  which  consist  of  golden 
medals  and  a  sum  of  money,  take  place  every  three  years,  and  the 
works  of  all  artists  are  admitted.  The  rewards  of  the  second  class  con- 
sist of  silver  medals,  with  a  smaller  sum,  and  are  bestowed  every  six 
months  on  the  pupil,  who  has  exhibited  the  most  meritorious  work  in  that 
time.  Besides,  the  government  grants  three  pensions  to  the  three  best 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  to  enable  them  to  reside  and  to  study  in  Rome. 
These  pensions  are  granted  to  a  pupil  of  each  of  the  three  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture.  For  the  two  fonner  the  examination  is 
open  every  three  years,  for  the  latter  every  six  years.  The  pupils  so 
privileged  are  obliged  to  send  a  work  of  their  own  to  the  Academy,  every 
year.  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  containing  many  master- 
pieces of  all  the  principal  schools,  affords  to  the  pupils  a  continu- 
ous means  of  improvement  This  gallery  is  remarkable  especially  for 
the  excellent  collection  of  paintings  by  Picdmontese  artists  of  great  fame, 
as  Caravoglia,  Macrino,  Giovenone,  Molineri,  Caccia,  Olivieri  and  Gaudeh- 
zio  Ferrari,  all  of  whom  stand  side  by  side  with  Raphael,  Guido  Reni, 
Guercino,  Gentileschi,  Carlo  Dolce,  Crespi  and  Cigagni.  It  possesses 
also  originals  by  Titian,  Palma,  a  Magdalene  by  Paul  Veronese,  and 
many  works  of  Jacopo  da  BassanoandofCanaletto.  The  foreign  schools 
are  represented  by  Mignard  and  Poussin  of  France,  by  Holbein  and  Al- 
bert Durer  of  Germany,  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo  of  Spain,  by  Paul  Potter 
and  Tcniers,  Wouvermans  and  Van  Dyke  of  Holland  and  Flanders.  The 
Academy,  besides  an   excellent   collection  of  drawings   and  models^ 
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possesses  of  its  own  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  among  which  are  twenty- 
four  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

Philharmonic  Academy  of  Turin. — This  conscrvatorium,  or  school  of 
music,  was  founded  in  1815  by  a  few  young  men  with  a  modest  beginning, 
but  was  soon  after  increased  and  enriched  by  some  wealthy  benefactors 
and  by  the  generosity  of  the  kings.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study 
of  music  by  every  means,  especially  by  concerts  and  evening  parties,  and 
by  the  free  teaching  of  music  Its  members  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
ordinary  and  aggregate  fellows.  The  ordinary  can  not  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  fill  their  vacancies  by  ballot 
They  pay  an  entrance  and  an  annual  fee.  The  aggregate  fellows  arc 
either  honorary  or  resident  The  free  school  of  singing  is  directed  by 
the  Academy  by  the  medium  of  a  director  and  professors.  The  course 
occupies  six  years,  and  is  divided  into  as  many  classes.  Monthly,  quar- 
terly and  annual  examinations  afford  the  pupils  frequent  occasions  of 
showing  their  improvement,  and  of  gaining  honorary  medals.  Over  the 
school  for  girls  presides  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  it  daily,  and  edu- 
cate those  who  are  from  the  lower  classes  in  the  politeness  and  elegance 
of  manners,  which  are  so  necessary  to  candidates  for  the  stage.  To 
diffuse  a  taste  for  music,  the  Academy  not  only  gives  free  instruction, 
but  often  opens  its  splendid  halls  for  concerts  and  evening  parties. 

Philodramatic  Academt. — It  was  founded  in  1828,  and  proposes  not 
only  to  prepare  good  actors  for  the  stage,  but  more  to  educate  the  young 
of  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  delivering  public  speeches,  and  of  reading.  Its 
ordinary  members  are  thirty-five  in  number,  while  the  number  of 
honorary  members  is  undetermined. 

Caocia*s  College. — A  beneficent  man,  by  the  name  of  Caccia,  created  this 
college  and  endowed  it  with  a  large  property.  It  was  in  Pavia  until 
1820,  and  was  transferred  in  that  year  to  Turin.  It  supports  four  pupils, 
who  learn  the  principles  of  design  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  also  supports  in  Rome  three  pupils ;  two  for  sculpture,  one  for 
painting,  and  another  in  Milan,  in  engraving.  It,  moreover,  gives  free 
board  and  lodging  to  sixteen  young  men  from  the  province  of  -Novara, 
during  the  whole  of  their  studies  at  the  university. 

RoTAL  Committees  fob  the  Proouehs  of  Sciences,  Letters  and  Arts. — 
Charles  Albert  created  in  1 832  a  committee  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts, 
and  intrusted  to  it  the  ofiice  of  suggesting  means  of  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  all  objects  of  antiquity  and  fine  arts.  Another  committee, 
created  in  1833,  is  called  the  Royal  Deputation  for  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  its  duty  to  publish  a  collection  of  inedited 
or  rare  works  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  a  diplo- 
matic code  of  the  kingdom.  This  committee  has,  since  the  time  of  its 
institution,  published  nine  huge  and  most  valuable  volumes,  folio^  with  the 
title  of  Uistoria  patrice  monumenta  edita  jusau  Eegis  Caroli  AJbertL 
The  work  is  to  be  continued. 

A  third  committee  of  statistics,  created  in  1886,  is  intrusted  with  the 
ooUectioa  and  publication  of  all  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  aid  of 
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sub-committees  instituted  in  every  city.  This  committee  has  already 
published  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  next  year  will  undertake  a 
general  new  census  of  the  country. 

The  Rotal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Turin  promotes  the  interests 
and  the  development  of  this  important  source  of  public  welfiure,  discusses 
in  its  regular  meetings  subjects  relating  to  it,  and  receives  papers  and 
specimens  of  agricultural  productions  and  implements.  It  opens  yearly 
two  public  exhibitions,  one  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  every  kind  of  horticul- 
tural productions,  the  other  of  agricultural  implements,  and  gives  hono- 
rary prizes  for  the  best  specimens.  The  Academy  publishes  every  year 
its  transactions,  which  contain  valuable  papers,  and  really  substantially 
form  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Sardinian  agriculture.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy  is  particularly  directed  to  the  cidtivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  mulberry  tree,  and  to  the  best  method  of  making  wines  and  of 
raising  silk-worms,  which  constitute  two  of  the  most  important  staples 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country. 

TuE  Agricultural  Assocla.tion  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture and  arts  connected  with  it  The  Association  holds  meetings, 
where  appropriate  subjects  are  publicly  discussed,  and  publishes  agricul- 
tural tracts  in  order  to  diffuse  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
soundest  principles,  and  the  best  systems  and  implements  of  cultivation, 
and  gives  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  and 
instruments.  It  possesses  a  good  museum  and  an  experimental  garden, 
and  publishes  a  monthly  agricultural  review  and  yearly  volumes  of  its 
annals. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Tltiin  is  composed  of 
lifleen  members,  of  whom  four  must  be  landed  proprietors,  two  bankers, 
two  silk  manufacturers,  two  in  other  manufacturing  business  and  five 
merchants.  Its  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  to  examine  the  obstacles  which  may  prevent  their 
development,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  The  Chamber  supports  free 
public  courses  of  Commercial  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
which  are  attended  by  merchants,  clerks,  &c.  To  the  Chamber  is  at- 
tached the  Technical  InstitutCy  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  It 
presides  over  the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  which  take  place  in  Turin 
every  three  years.  The  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Genoa,  Chambert  and  Nice  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Turin. 

The  following  institutions  have  more  or  less  relation  to  those,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  account : 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Savoy,  in  Chambery. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  Alexandria. 

The  Economical  Association  of  Chiavari. 

The  Academy  of  Philosophy  of  Genoa. 

The  Association  for  the  Progress  of  Education,  established  in  Turin, 
and  ramified  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Academy  of  Painting,  ARcmrECTL^s,  Ornament  and  £ngbatsio 
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of  (}eDoa,  to  which  courses  of  lectures  on  tiie  fine  arts  are  attached.  It 
supports  also  two  pupils  in  Rome  and  in  Florence,  for  instruction  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

The  Philhasmonic  Association  of  Genoa. 

The  Poilhabmonic  Dramatic  Literary  Acadeiit  of  Cunea 

The  Philharmonic  Poetic  Lfterary  Academy  of  Alba. 

The  Royal  Association  of  Agriculture  and  Economy  of  CagliarL 

The  Association  of  Workmen  and  Mechanics  for  their  mutual  in- 
stuction  and  aid,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city. 

The  Royal  Council  of  the  Administration  of  Mines,  and  the  Royal 
Corps  of  Engineers  connected  with  that  Council. 

The  Royal  Corps  of  Ciyil  Engineers  for  the  Superintendence  of 
Waters  and  Roads. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  Turin. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Gunnery  and  Small- arm  Prac- 
tice of  Turin,  intended  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  National  Guard. 

\1L  The  Press. — Though,  before  1848,  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censor- 
ship exerted  a  most  severe  and  absurd  control  over  all  kinds  of  publications, 
and  no  pohtical  newspaper  was  allowed  in  the  country,  yet  even  at  that 
time  many  valuable  works  were  issued  fi*om  the  Piedmontese  press,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  which  have  given  to  the  typographical  mechanics 
of  Sardinia  a  high  reputation  through  all  Italy.  The  constitution  of 
184:8,  having  insured  to  the  country  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  made 
it  a  powerful  instrument  of  education,  as  well  as  of  a  general  control  over 
all  acts  of  the  administration.  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  real  benefits  derived  to  the  country  firom  the 
constitution.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to  pubUsh  whatever  they  may 
choose  on  whatever  subject,  and  the  government  has  no  power  of  control 
over  any  publication ;  writers,  as  well  as  publishers,  being  only  responsi- 
ble before  the  courts  of  justice,  which  have  to  pronounce  their  sentences 
after  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  in  the  causes  concerning  their  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Indeed,  editors  of  political  papers  can  even 
throw  this  responsibility  on  any  person,  whom  they  choose  to  appoint  as 
a  responsible  trustee  of  their  paper.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  so  un- 
limited, that  papers  arc  to  be  found  which  not  only  stand  in  strong  and 
systematic  opposition  to  the  administration,  but  which  propose,  as  their 
object,  the  propagation  of  the  most  radical  doctrines  against  the  estab- 
lished government;  some  proposing  to  return  to  an  absolute  monarchy 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  and  others  to  supersede  the  present 
constitution  by  establishing  republican  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  these  papers  do  not  receive  great  encouragement 
firom  the  people,  who,  being  of  a  nature  especially  practical  and  positive, 
have  no  taste  for  political  theories  beyond  all  possibility  of  realization  in 
the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  much  less  for  the  anachronism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  ignorant  or  interested  parties  would  substitute 
for  the  institutions  bom  of  present  civilization.  The  following  are  the 
principal  daily  papers  published  m  Turin : 
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The  Gazzetta  Piedmontese  is  the  official  paper  of  the  government,  val- 
uable for  its  publication  of  uU  the  documents  relative  to  the  administration, 
and  of  the  full  debates  of  the  Parliament 

The  Opinione,  a  paper  representing  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties, and  supporting  the  politics  of  the  administration.  It  supports  also, 
with  great  skill  and  strength,  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  its  correspondences  from  Lombardy  and  Venice  give  the 
most  reliable  accounts  of  those  provinces.  Among  its  contributors  we 
mention  G.  Dina,  a  learned  and  talented  young  man,  who  has  the  main 
direction  of  the  paper. 

TuE  DiiuTTO  is  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  party  of 
Sardinia ;  it  expresses  the  liberal  opposition  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
while  accepting  and  supporting  the  present  monarchical  representative 
government,  struggles  for  a  broader  interpretation  and  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  political  constitution.  Independent  of  the  government, 
to  which  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  it  pleads  with  dignity  and  power 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  nationality.  The  Diritto  is  directed  by  a  few 
of  the  members  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  House,  among  whom  we  may 
instance  the  most  important  and  active,  L.  Valerio,  whose  life  has  been 
long  since  devoted  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  country,  and  engaged  by 
every  means  in  promoting  the  independence  of  Italy.  Few  men  in  Sar- 
dinia have  such  claims,  as  M.  Valerio,  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
countrj'men. 

The  Uxione,  without  being  connected  with  any  political  party,  is  the 
organ  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  Italy  from  Austria,  as  well  as  from  Papal  dominion.  Bianchi 
(jiiovini,  an  able  and  learned  politician,  who  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  best  qualified  writer  on  ecclesiastical  matters  relative  to  civil  power, 
edits  the  Unione  ;  which  holds  a  high  standing  among  other  papers  for 
its  sound  and  positive  doctrines,  and  for  its  calm  and  scientific  handling 
of  its  subjects.  Substantially,  freedom  and  independence  are  the  principles 
of  which  the  Unione  is  the  faithful  exponent 

The  Gazzltta  del  Popolo,  the  smallest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
newspapers,  exerts  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  influence  on  the  less 
educated  classes  of  people,  for  which  it  is  particularly  published.  Its 
objects,  which  do  not  differ  substantially  fi-om  those  of  the  Diritto 
and  Unione^  are  pursued  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  power. 
The  Gazzetta^  enjoying  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  country,  does  good  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  excite  in  the  masses  the  feeling  of  their  dignity  and  the  necessity 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  grasp  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  insuring  independence  of  their  country.  Govean,  Borella  and 
Bottero,  the  bold  and  able  editors  of  the  Gazzetta^  may  be  called  true 
missionaries  of  freedom  in  Sardinia,  and  of  national  independence 
throughout  Italy. 

Besides  these,  there  are  published  in  Turin  many  other  daily  papers, 
which  are  more  or  less  conducted  in  tlie  same  spirit  as  the  above ;  such 
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arc  the  LrDXPESBENTB,  the  Espero,  the  Staftetta  and  the  Fischietto, 
which  very  successfully  maintains  a  humorous  character,  and  for  its  wit 
as  well  as  for  its  caricatures,  may  compare  with  Punch  and  CharitarL 
The  Abmonia  supports  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  it  is  natural 
enough,  that  it  longs  for  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
the  government,  as  the  only  ark  for  the  safety  of  its  party. 

In  Genoa  there  is  published  an  official  and  daily  paper,  (Gazzetta  di 
Gesova,)  and  besides  the  Corriere  Mercantile,  which  represents  the 
political  party  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  that  city  and  prov-  • 
ince,  and  the  Italia  del  Popolo,  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  in  its  way  pleads  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence.  In  all 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  there  is  published  at  least  one 
paper,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  same  principles  held  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  press  of  Turin.  Such  are  the  Gazzette  de  Savoie  of 
Chambery,  the  Gazzetta  Popolare  of  Cagliari,  the  Gazzetta  delle 
Alpi  of  Cuneo,  the  Tempo  of  Casale,  the  VESsn.Lo  della  Liberta  of 
Vercelli,  the  Pensiero  of  Oneglia,  the  Cittadino  of  Asti,  Ac 

Some  branches  of  arts,  indu.stry  and  commerce,  scientific  and  literary 
departments,  are  represented  by  papers  and  reviews;  like  the  Gazzetta 

DEI  TrIBUNALI,  the  GlORNALE  DELLE  ARTIE  INDUSTRIE,  the  GaZETTA  MEDICA, 

the  Bollettino  delle  Strade  Ferrate,  the  Pirata,  the  Rivista  MnjTARS, 
the  Secolo  XIX,  and  above  all  the  Rivista  Contemporanea,  a  monthly 
scientific  and  literary  Review  of  the  highest  character  not  only  in  Sardinia, 
but  in  all  ItaU',  and  which  is  supported  by  contributions  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  country. 

VIII.     Educational  Press  and  Scholastic  Books. 

The  educational  movement,  which  began  in  Sardinia  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  produced  and  directed  by  some  pedagogical  works  of  great 
merit,  published  both  in  Piedmont,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Among  the  wTitcrs  who  have  contributed  most  to  this  educational  progress 
of  Italy,  we  may  mention  Rosmini,  Lambruschini,  Mayer,  Thouav, 
Sacchi,  Parravicini,  Cantu,  Aporti,  Fontana,  Rosi,  and  Tavema,  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  other  States  of  Ital}',  except  Rosmini,  who  lived  in 
Sardinia.  In  Piedmont,  however,  as  early  as  in  1840,  Vincenzo 
Troja,  under  the  direction  of  the  Magistrato  delta  Riforma  agli  Studj,  pre- 
pared a  manual  for  teachers,  and  a  new  programme  for  elementary 
schools,  both  of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  Istruzione  ai 
mcuntri  dclh  sciiole  elemen  tari.  In  this  manual  the  principles  of  pedagogic 
art  were  laid  down,  the  object  of  primary  schools  defined,  a  new  syslbm 
of  reading  introduced,  and  above  all,  instruction  graduated  according 
to  different  classes  of  pupils,  and  corporeal  punishments  abolished.  Prof. 
Troja  prepared  aflerward  two  Reading  Books,  which  were  approved  by 
the  MagUtrato^  and  prescribed  for  all  primary  schools.  Though  imper* 
feet  works,  these  books  changed  entirely  the  metliod  of  teaching,  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  further  and  deeper 
inTCStigation  on  didactic  method,  and  brought  into  the  schools  the  cduca- 
tional  systems,  which  had  already  obtained  favor   in  Germany  and  \ 
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Switzerland,  through  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Girard.  It  is  just  to  add, 
that  this  educational  movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the  labors  of  some 
high  minded  citizens,  who,  though  entangled  at  every  step  by  a  petty 
censorship,  and  troubled  in  their  efforts  by  a  suspicious  government, 
strenuously  fought  on  behalf  of  human  civilization,  by  promoting  by 
every  means  the  educational  progress  of  the  country.  Among  these  we 
will  mention  C.  Boncompagni,  afterward  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  more  particularly  Lorenzo  Valkrio,  above  named,  who  well  sup- 
ported that  liberal  movement  in  his  highly  philanthropic  paper,  Letture 
PopolarL  This  journal,  which  was  soon  after  abolished  by  the  govern- 
ment, sprang  up  more  powerful,  under  the  name  of  Letture  difamigUa^ 
continuing  most  eflBciently  the  noble  work  of  its  predecessor. 

After  the  common  efforts  of  the  liberal  party  had  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful, after  public  opinion  grew  so  strong  in  favor  of  educational  reform, 
as  to  obtain  from  the  government  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teach- 
ers, and  the  official  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  that  reform, 
works  on  methodic  ai-t,  and  other  educational  subjects,  appeared  from 
every  quarter  in  such  number,  that  it  became  quite  difficult  to  select  the 
few  of  real  merit  from  the  mass  of  the  indifferent  or  paltry.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things,  the  government  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  confusion 
which  would  have  inevitably  succeeded  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
to  prevent  useless  expenditures  by  parents,  renewed  the  former  ordinance, 
by  which  no  book  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  before  approved 
by  the  supreme  council  of  instruction.  The  prescribed  list  of  the  text- 
books for  primary  and  secondary  studies  is  the  following : 

Elementary  Course. — Sillabario  graduate  di  V.  Troia»  Primo  librodi  lettura  ;  Secondo 
libro  <li  lettura;  Catechismo  della  Diocesi ;  Schmid,Kacconli  del  la  storia  sacra  ;  Grarn- 
inalicii  clcinentare  llaliana  di  A.  P.;  Compcndio  Hi  arilmctica  per  un  fratello  delle 
Scuolc  Cristianc  ;  Noziuni  compendiose  di  gcografia;  Metodo  c  quademi  di  Sent- 
liira  di  Dolpino  e  Trossi.  Course  of  Grammar — Classics:  Epitome  Historias  sacra? ; 
Epitome  historia)  Gra^csB  ;  Epitome  historiee  Romanae,  seu  do  viribus  Ulustribus  urbis 
Kom:e;  Cornclii  Nepotis  opera;  Phaedri  Fabiila) ;  Cicoronis  Epistolse  ad  faniiliarps  ; 
Ciceronis  Lueliussive  de  amicitia  ;  Nova  anthologia  Latina,  sect,  prima;  Nuova  anto- 
logia  Italiana,  sez.  prima ;  Text-books :  Compendio  del  nuovo  metodo,  oppuro  della 
grarnmatica  Latina  ;  Corticelli  regolc  cdosservazioni  delta lingna  Toscana  ;  Storia  n&cn 
dell'  A.  e  N.  Testamento  del  P.  Seccx) ;  Compendio  della  Storia  della  R.  Casa 
Savojiii  Nozioni  compendiose  di  geogrufia ;  Course  of  Rhetoric — Classics :  Caesari;* 
Commenlarii  &c.;  Ciceronis  Orationes  Sclectae;  Virgilii  Georgicon  and  Aeocidos; 
iioratii  carmina  selecta  and  Ars  poctica  ;  Nova  anthologia  Latina  sect,  secunda;  An- 
thologia Grroca  ;  Tas.so  Gerusalemme  Liberata  ;  Alficri  Saul ;  Casa  Galateo  ed  orazioni : 
Nuova  antologia  Italiana,  scz  seconda  ;  Text-books  :  Grammatica  Greca  di  Bumoaf— 
Trailato  doir  arte  poctica — Cellarii  Brcviarium  antiq.  Rom.  cum  appendice  Juvenciide 
Diis  ;  Marta,  trattat  di  Aritemtica.  For  the  lectures  on  History  and  Belles-Lettres, 
the  prescribed  programmes  are  followed.  Course  of  Philosophy — Classics  :  Ciceronis 
Dc  OfBciis,  St.  Augustini  Soliloquia,  Nova  Anthologia  Latina,  (sect,  tertia,)  Naova 
Antolngia  Italiana,  (Sezione  terza ;)  Text-books:  Marta,  Element!  di  AUebra  e  Ge- 
ometria:  Botto,Elementi  di  Fisica  Sperimentale.  For  the  lectures  on  Logic,  Meta- 
physics, Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History,  see  the  programmes. 

We  do  not  venture  to  say,  that  Sardinia  possesses  excellent  books  for 
its  schools,  nor  that  the  selections  of  the  Government  could  not  be  better. 
On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  in  this  branch  of 
literature,  especialjy  for  elementary  schools.  There  arc,  however,  some 
books  which  are  of  a  superior  character,  as  Feccia's  elementary  books, 
and  the  Elem^nti  di  Logica  e  Metafiaicay  by  Pibb  Antonio  GoBn,  and 
the  Elemeiiti  di  Etiea^  by  the  same  writer,  which  are  rightlj  c<ni8id«red 
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as  the  best  text-books  of  the  philosophical  course,  and  as  such  adopted 
by  the  best  colleges.  Philosophy  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  progress  in 
Sardinia  to  Professor  Corte,  who,  in  connection  with  a  few  others,  under- 
took many  years  ago  to  reform  this  study,  and  succeeded  in  deliyering 
the  university  of  Turin  and  its  colleges  from  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sualist doctrine,  which  for  a  long  time  had  prevailed.  Prof  Gorte  is  also 
author  of  a  valuable  Latin  philosophical  Reader :  Anthologia  ex  M,  T, 
Cicerone^  et  L,  Annaeo  Seneca^  cura  et  studio  Petri  Antonii  Oorte^ 
in  usumPhilosophim  Studiosorum  concinnata. 

Political  papers  often  treat  ably  the  subject  of  educational  reform,  and 
thus  many  valuable  ideas  find  their  way  into  the  public  mind.  As  for 
special  educational  papers,  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Education,  which  was  for  many  years  published  in 
Turin,  contained  valuable  writings  in  all  branches  of  pedagogic  and  didac- 
tic science.  But  it  having  some  years  ago  closed  its  publications,  it  was 
resumed,  under  the  name  of  the  Institut&rey  a  semi-monthly  Review, 
edited  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  by  Professor  Berti,  to  whose  labors 
the  cause  of  public  education  is  much  indebted.  Prof  D.  Berti  is  one  of 
the  youngest  and  ablest  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  many  important 
improvements  in  the  educational  system,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  achieved 
by  his  talents  and  devotion  to  the  country.  With  him  is  associated  G.  A. 
Ravxeri,  professor  of  Methodology  in  the  University  of  Turin,  whose 
public  lectures  on  pedagogy  are  of  high  standing  and  of  great  value  to 
the  students  of  this  course.  Prof.  Rayneri  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
Ijook,  Prindjni  delta  Metodica. 

XL  Antonio  Rosmini  considered  as  the  Philosopher  of  Pedagogy,  and 
AS  AN  Educator. — All  the  most  important  works  or  writings,  all  the  most 
effectual  lectures  which  have  been  published  or  delivered  in  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially in  Piedmont,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  whether  on  methodic 
science  or  on  didactic  art,  either  denved  their  foundations  or  their 
doctrines  from  the  scientific  principles,  which  were  laid  down  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age,  Antonio  Rosmini.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  introduce  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  American  readers  the  venerated  name  of  this  great  philosopher, 
a  name  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  sweetest  recollections  of  his  life,  and 
excites  in  his  heart  the  deepest  grief  for  his  untimely  death,  which  de- 
prived Italy  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  and  science  of  one  of  its  most 
gifted  devotees.  Devoted  as  a  priest,  refined  as  a  scholar,  sound  as  a 
statesman,  sublime  as  a  thinker,  humble  as  a  Christian,  and  bold  as  a 
philosopher,  Rosmini  united  in  himself  in  a  high  degree  many  qualities, 
any  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  posterity  the  name  of  its 
possessor.  The  acuteness  and  breadth  of  his  mind  were  only  equaled 
by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  by  the  refinement  of  his  taste.  With 
the  synthetic  power  of  Dante  and  with  the  analytical  faculties  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  mind  embraced  all  human  knowledge  in  its  unity  and  uni- 
versality, with  the  view  of  erecting  a  philosophical  Encyclopaedia,  which 
was  to  be  derived  from  one  principle  and  divided  into  different  branches, 
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according  to  their  logical  order.  Of  this  Encyclopsedia  he  had  published 
some  twenty  volumes,  in  which  science  is  founded  on  a  new  and  immoya- 
ble  basis,  and  developed  with  such  a  deep,  broad,  and  original  survey,  that 
few  philosophers,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  be  compared  to 
him  in  this  respect  In  his  religious  feelings,  though  a  sincere  believer  and 
enlightened  apostle  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated, yet  he  did  not  approve,  nay  openly  condemned  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy,  and  whatever  abuses  he  might  have  found  in  the  church.  Hence 
the  severe  trials  to  which  he  was  submitted  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  parties  of  both  sides.  But  the  strictness  of  Rosmini^s  life  and 
the  holy  charity  with  which  he  was  endowed  secured  him  the  blessedness, 
which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  benev- 
olence. Tolerant  of  all  opinions,  and  respectful  to  all  men,  though  dis- 
senting from  him,  despising  all  honors  which  the  world  could  bestow  upon 
him,  giving  up  to  charitable  objects  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  family,  Rosmini  "showed  himself  a  true  follower  of  him, 
in  the  faith  of  whom  he  lived  and  died.  He  ended  his  life  in  1855,  at 
Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Considering  Rosmini  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  we 
shall  not  enter  into  any  account  of  his  immortal  works  on  Ideology,  Log- 
ic, moral  and  political  Sciences,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Philosophy 
of  Jurisprudence,  &c.  AVe  will  only  mention  his  book  "  on  Christian 
Education,^''  bis  essay  "on  Unity  of  Edxicution^^''  and  his  Catechism  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  tJie  ideological  ordei\  with  a  valuable  preface 
on  general  method  of  teaching.  He  had  commenced  a  great  >vork  on 
Pedagogy^  of  which  there  were  to  be  three  volumes,  when  death  inter- 
rupted his  labors.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  almost  finished, 
is,  *'^/i  tJie  fundanuntal  princijde  of  Methodology^  and  or*,  some  of  its 
api)lications  to  Human  EducationJ*'*  The  philosopher  establishes  here  a 
principle,  which  he  expresses  in  the  following  formula :  "  Those  objects 
must  be  first  presented  to  human  mind,  which  belong  to  the  first  order 
of  intellectual  acts :  then  the  objects  of  the  second  order,  then  those  of 
the  third,  and  so  on  successively,  so  that  you  shall  never  lead  the  child 
to  an  act  of  the  second  order,  before  he  is  master  of  those  of  the  first, 
and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  third,  and  other  superior  degrees." 
This  principle  is  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Rosmini  on  Ideology  and  Log- 
ic, and  is  founded  on  the  ycvy  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  devel- 
ops itself  gradually,  so  that  a  law  of  gradation  constitutes  the  principle 
of  methodic  and  didactic  art.  This  gradation  depends  on  the  gradation 
of  mental  acts  and  objects,  viz.:  of  ideas,  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  which  are  naturally  classified  according  to  a  necessary  and 
unfailing  order. 

Then  applying  this  principle  to  the  education  of  children,  Rosmini  un- 
dertook to  classify  and  to  analyze  their  intellectual  acts,  showing  the 
method  of  training  them  in  each  order  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  of  their 
&culties  and  objects.  In  this  view  he  distinguished  many  ages  of  child- 
hood, of  which  he  follows  the  gradual  development  and  examines  the 
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different  laws,  which  ought  to  preside  over  their  education.  TVe  will  not 
attempt  any  analysis  of  this  work,  which,  though  unfinished,  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  pedagogical  science,  whenever  it  shall  be  published. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  Rosmini,  though  he  could  not  perfect  his 
greatest  work  on  Pedagogy,  yet  he  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  educational 
researches  by  his  psychologic  and  anthropologic  discoveries,  in  which  the 
human  faculties  were  more  sagaciously  than  ever  before  described  in  their 
nature  and  origin,  their  offices  declared,  their  acts  defined,  their  natural 
order  pointed  out,  the  laws  of  their  development  fixed,  their  stimuli  clas- 
sified, and  the  conditions  of  their  working  established.  Thus  Rosmini 
revealed  to  educators  the  organization  and  the  structure  of  the  subject, 
the  faculties  of  which  they  are  called  to  develop  in  their  natural  order 
and  harmony,  and,  by  his  ideologic  theories,  cast  a  new  light  on  the  nature 
of  truth,  beauty  and  virtue,  which  constitute  the  objects  at  which  all 
education  must  aim. 

But  Rosmini  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only 
as  the  philosopher  of  pedagogy,  but  yet  more  as  one  of  the  most  efiectual 
educators  of  the  country.  With  this  object  he  founded  and  supported 
by  his  own  means  an  institution  of  clergjrracn  and  laymen,  {The  Charity 
A$iociati<m^)  who  are  bound  to  devote  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  charita- 
ble works,  and,  above  all,  to  the  education  of  youth.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  open  many  elementary  schools,  asylums,  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but  in  Switzerland  and  in  England, 
which  were  managed  by  teachers  under  his  direction  and  control, — 
all  of  which  he  was  able  to  see  flourishing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  To  provide  his  schools  with  good  teachers,  he  founded 
in  his  institution  normal  colleges,  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
thorough  instruction  in  method  to  those,  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  elementary  schools.  The  students  of  these  colleges  arc  divided 
into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which  teachers  of  common  schools  are  prepared, 
in  the  other  professors  of  method  are  trained.  The  elementary  schools, 
within  a  certain  limit,  depend  on  a  central  college,  and  their  teachers  are 
obliged  to  repair  to  it  during  their  vacations,  in  order  to  confer  with  their 
companions  on  the  management  and  improvements  relating  to  their 
schools.  To  each  normal  college  is  annexed  a  boarding  establishment  for 
the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school,  in  which  the  students  of  the  college 
learn  the  practice  of  didactic  art. 

He  showed  a  similar  interest  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  he  be- 
lieved of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  boys.  With  the  object  of  pro- 
moting it,  he  founded  also  an  institution  of  young  ladies,  whom  he  called 
Sisters  of  Providence^  whom  he  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
appointed  to  elementary  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  many  infant  asylums 
intrusted  to  his  care  in  Piedmont,  in  Switzerland  and  England. 

No  man  indeed  in  Italy  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  education, 
as  well  as  of  philosophical  sciences,  as  Rosmini.  His  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  but  his  life  commands  the  admiration  of  all,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  human  civilization.    He  felt  that  the  life  of 
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thought,  which  was  so  active  within  him,  was  not  a  perfect  life ;  thence 
he  endeavored  to  unite  in  himself  the  highest  contemplation  to  the  most 
extensive  action,  and  this  he  directed  to  the  education  of  clergymen, 
whom  he  tried  to  bring  to  that  spirituality  of  religion,  which  too  often 
is  lost  in  the  formalities  of  their  profession,  and  to  the  education  of 
children,  in  whom  he  was  able  to  read  more  simply  and  purely  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  phQosophical  researches 
of  Rosmini,  we  add  a  catalogue  of  his  principal  works,  which  contain 
treasures  of  philosophical  truth  and  analytical  observations,  and  present 
one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  principles  of  pedagogic  and  didactic 
sciences. 

LIST  OP  TUB  WORKS  OP  ANTOXIO  ROSMINI. 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  1  vol. 

2.  A  New  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  3  vols. 

3.  The  Restoration  or  Philosophy  in  Italy,  1  vo]. 

4.  Logic,  1  vol. 

5.  Theodicy,  1  vol. 

6.  Psychology,  2  vols. 

7.  Principles  op  Moral  Science.    A  Comparative  History  or  Moral 

Systems,  I  vol. 

8.  Anthropology  in  relation  to  Moral  Science,  1  vol. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Conscience,  1  vol. 

10.  Philosophy  of  Natural  Right,  2  vols. 

11.  Philosophy  op  Politics,  1  vol.    Containing,  lat.  A  work  on  theprmcaal 

causes  of  the  preservation  and  ruin  of  Human  Societies.    2d.  A  workon  Soaety 
and  its  Objects. 
12  Miscellanea,  6  vols. 

INEDITED  WORKS. 

1.  Thbosophy.    Containing  Ontology,  CosmoU^  and  Theology,  3  vols. 

2.  Pedagogy,  1  vol. 

3.  Methodology,  2  vols. 

4.  PHILOSOPHY  OP  Literature,  1  vol 

5.  Philosophy  or  Politics,  2  vols. 

6.  Supernatural  Anthropology,  4  vols. 

7.  A  Philosophical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  op  St.  John. 
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Ah  Act  OBGiinziKG  the  Adioxistratiok  of  Pubuc  Ixstbuctiok  axd  m 

AuTHORmss,  PASSED  IK  Febbua&t,  1857. 

Chapter  L — Gaiercd  Provisions.    - 

1.  iDStniction  is  either  pablic  or  prirmte.  The  minister  of  poblie  iostmction  directs 
the  former,  mnd  promotes  its  progress ;  while  be  watches  over  the  latter  in  its  rela- 
tions to  morals,  hygiene,  political  institutions,  and  pohUc  order. 

2.  Pablic  instruction  is  divided  into  three  branches ;  elementary,  seoondaiy,  and 
soperior. 

3.  The  ezistinf  laws,  determining  the  characteristics  of  public  and  private  schools, 
shall  be  still  enforced.  (1.) 

4.  The  public  institati<ms  and  schools  of  learning  and  education,  (with  the  exception 
of  military,  as  well  as  nautical  institutions  and  schools,  which  depend  oh  the  minister 
of  war,)  uid  all  the  authorities,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  enactments  of  the  present  bill,  shall  depend  on  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction. 

5.  In  public  schools  intrusted  to  relicioas  corporations,  legally  admitted  into  the 
state,  the  appointments  of  directois,  professors,  and  teachers,  either  male  or  female, 
shall  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  state,  on  the  nomination  of  the  same  corporations. 
But  the  candidates  must  prove  themselves  competent  to  occupy  the  places  lor  which 
they  will  be  proposed ;  therefore  they  shall  pass  the  examinations,  and  conform  them- 
selves to  the  other  rules  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

6.  It  shall  belong  exclusively  to  the  authorities  of  pablic  instruction  to  enforce  the 
discipline  of  public  schools,  to  odlate  the  academic  degrees,  to  install  collegiate  doctors 
of  the  faculties,  and  directors,  professors  and  teacheis  in  the  schools,  which  depend 
upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  (2.) 

7.  The  special  acts  relative  to  superior,  secondary  and  elementary  instruction,  shall 
determine  the  public  regulations  for  private  schools,  and  the  rules  according  to  which 
the  goremment  shall  supervise  them.  The  same  law  shall  contain  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  which,  provincial  and  municipal  corporations  shall  have  an  eflfective  share  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  schools  and  institaiions.  Meanwhile,  citizens,  who  shall  have 
fulfilled  all  conditions  enacted  by  law,  in  order  to  be  elidble  to  the  oflice  of  professors 
or  teachers  in  the  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  elementary  instruction,  shall 
be  allowed  henceforth  to  open  and  conduct  private  institutions  of  the  branch  and 
degree  for  which  they  have  obtained  their  certificate. 

8.  Till  said  special  acts  shall  be  enacted,  all  private  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  and  education,  either  for  boys  or  girls,  directed  either  by  laymen  or  cleigy- 
men,  shall  conform  themselves  to  existing  laws.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
shall  continue  to  supervise  them  by  means  of  his  oflksers ;  and,  should  the  directors  of 
those  institutions  refuse  to  conform,  or,  in  fact,  should  not  conform  themseWes  to  said 
laws,  the  minister  shall  have  the  power  of  closing  them  by  a  special  decree,  after 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  heard  the  defendant  director. 
In  urgent  cases,  afier  havinf  heard  the  Council,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending, 
by  his  own  authoritv,  the  director  from  his  office,  and  also  of  closing  the  school  or 
institution,  till  a  definite  provision  shall  be  made  as  above. 

9.  The  courses  followed  in  seminaries,  or  in  ecclesiastical  or  religious  col- 
leges, of  whatever  denomination,  not  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  education,  shall  be 
considered  invalid  for  admission  to  courses,  examiiaations,  and  academic  degrees  of, 
public  schools,  unless  they  conform  themselves  to  the  bv-laws  enacted  for  public 
schools.  In  every  case,  these  establishments  shall  alwajrs  be  submitted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  government.  (3.) 

10.  Religious  instruction  and  education  in  public  institutions  and  schools  shall  be 
founded  on  the  Catholic  religion.  Special  acts  and  by-laws  shall  determine  the  rules 
to  be  followed  in  the  religious  training  of  Catholic  pupils.  The  religious  training  and 
instruction  of  duwenting  pupils  shall  be  left  to  their  parents.  (4.) 

Chapter  II. — ^A.    AuiharitieSf  which  preside  over  I\il>lic  Instruction. 

1 1.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister,  a  Supreme  Council  of  public  instruction  is 
instituted ;  a  legal  counselor,  a  general  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  a  genenU  in- 
spector of  elementary  and  normal  schools,  and  two  more  inspectors  of  secondary 
schools,  of  whom  one  for  scientific,  the  other  for  literary  branches,  are  attached  to  the 
ministry.  The  minister  shall  provide  the  technical  sduwU  with  a  special  inspection. 
In  the  principal  provincial  cities,  there  shall  reside  a  provincial  scholastic  deputation, 
a  rojral  scholastic  superintendent,  {RaUt  Provedilort  agU  Mtudi,)  and  a  provincial  in- 
spector of  elementary  schools.  Every  aistrict  of  the  province,  (supuiamailo,)  or  seversl 
districts  together,  shall  have  a  district  superintendent,  (Prooecfitore  numdameHtaU.)  (5.) 

B.    Supreme  CouncU  of  Public  Instruction. 

12.  The  Supreme  Council  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  ten  ordinary  and  five  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  two  of  these,  at  least,  shsU 
be  elected  from  •mon*  nertoas  not  belonging  to  pablic  instouctioii.    The  last  shall  also 
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be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  selected  from  fire  lists  of  three  candidates,  which  Aah 
be  presented  by  each  of  the  five  faculties  of  the  unirersity  of  Turin.  The  ordinary 
members  only  shall  receive  a  salary.  (6.) 

13.  A  fifth  of  the  members  shall  be  renewed  every  year,  so  that  two  of  the  ordinaries 
and  one  of  the  extraordinaries  shall  leave  annually.  In  the  first  four  years  after  the 
first  election,  it  shall  be  decided  by  lot  which  members  shall  vacate  the  office;  after- 
ward, the  three  members  who  have  been  longest  in  the  office  shall  annually  leave  their 
place.    Those  may  be  appointed  again. 

14.  The  vice-president  is  annually  elected  by  the  King  from  among  the  members ; 
for  the  validity  ot  decisions  a  quorum  of  eight  members  is  required. 

15.  Whenever  the  minister  or  the  Council  shall  order  it,  the  counselor  and  the  gen- 
eral inspectors  shall  join  its  meetings,  but  shall  have  no  power  of  voting ;  the  presi- 
dents ol  the  faculties  may  also  be  called  to  the  meetings,  and  they  shall  have  the  power 
of  voting  on  qtiestions  relative  to  the  courses  and  programmes  of  their  own  faculty. 

16.  liuth  the  minister  and  the  Council  have  power  to  call  to  the  meetings  whomever 
they  may  think  convenient  to  hear  in  any  particular  discussion.  These  persons, 
however,  shall  have  no  power  of  voting. 

17.  The  Council,  on  tne  request  of  the  minister,  shall  compose  and  examine  the  bills, 
decrees  and  by-laws  concerning  instruction,  and  shall  give  its  opinion  on  every  other 
subject  relative  to  teaching  and  scholastic  administration. 

IS.  It  shall  examine  and  propose  to  the  minister  for  his  approbation  text-books, 
treatises,  and  programmes. 

19.  It  shall  examine  the  applications,  and  their  merits  for  the  vacant  chairs  of  all  the 
universities  of  the  kingdom. 

20.  It  shall  give  its  opinion,  a,  on  doubts  as  to  the  right  interpretation  and  application 
of  laws  relative  to  public  instruction ;  6,  on  contests  between  the  different  scholastic 
authorities ;  c,  on  by-laws  relative  to  examinations,  the  establishment  of  new  colleges 
and  boarding  scholastic  establishments,  and  on  whatever  relates  to  general  scholas- 
tic  administration,  and  to  distribution  of  the  subjects  among  the  different  chairs  and 
branches  of  instruction. 

21.  It  shall  give  its  opinion  on  neglects  and  offenses,  of  which  Directors  and  Pro- 
fessors of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  after  three  years  of  their  service,  may  be  ac- 
cu.sed,  whenever  such  offenses  may  deserve  a  degradation  or  suspension  for  more  than 
three  months.  The  defendants  have  always  right  to  be  heard,  either  orally  or  in 
writing,  as  they  may  choose.  (7.) 

22.  The  Council  has  always  power  to  propose  to  the  minister  those  provisions  which 
it  may  l^lieve  useful  to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

23.  The  Council  shall  judge  those  Professors  of  the  universities,  and  CoUegiata 
Doctors,  who  may  be  accused  of  neglect  or  offense,  whenever  this  offense  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  degradation  or  suspension ;  the  defendant  shall  always  be  heard,  at  above. 
A  special  act  shall  determine  neglects  and  offenses,  which  shall  be  followed  by  those 
punishments,  and  also  their  effects. 

24.  In  urgent  cases,  the  minister  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending,  by  hiaown 
authority.  Professors  of  the  universities,  till  the  definite  judgment  shall  be  given  by  the 
Council. 

25.  The  Council  shall  judge,  in  causes  of  appeal,  relative  to  expulsion  or  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  courses,  inflicted  by  subordinate  authorities  on  students  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  of  secondary  and  normal  schools. 

26.  Every  five  years  the  Council  shall  present  to  the  minister  a  seneral  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  branches  of  instruction,  which  shall  be  published,  with  the  observa- 
tions and  propositions  of  the  Council.  In  view  of  this  object,  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  of  the  authorities  which  preside  over  the  universities,  of  the  Provincial 
Deputations,  of  the  Superintendents  and  Directors,  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Council. 

C.     Counselor. 

27.  The  Counselor  receives  his  appointment  from  the  King. 

2S.  He  shall  give  his  legal  advice  on  applications  made  by  students  for  exceptional 
admission  to  courses  and  examinations,  for  exemptions  from  examinations,  and  from 
the  payment  of  their  fees,  and  generally  on  all  questions  about  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  laws  and  rules. 

29.  Whenever  especially  charged  by  the  minister,  he  shall  report  to  the  Council  the 
neglects  and  offenses,  for  which  Professors  of  the  universities,  or  Collegiate  Doctors, 
ma^  be  suspended  or  degraded.  He  shall  join  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  whenever 
defendants  may  plead  before  it. 

30.  He  shall  be  heard  by  the  Council  in  the  causes  brought  before  it  by  students  eoD- 
demned  to  expulsion  or  temporary  exclusion  from  schools. 

31.  He  shall  refer  to  the  minister  the  offenses  committed  against  the  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  the  universities. 

D.     General  Inspectors. 

32.  The  General  Inspectors  receive  their  appointment  from  the  King. 
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33.  They  thall  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  public  inatniction,  each  in  oonoectioo 
with  the  branch  intrusted  to  him,  in  the  name  and  under  the  orders  of  the  minister. 
They  shall  give  to  the  Royal  Superintendents  such  directions,  as  they  may  beliere  use- 
ful, according  to  law. 

34.  They  shall  propose  to  the  minister  the  committees  of  examination,  advancement 
and  appointments  of  teachers,  honors  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  punishments  which 
they  may  deserve. 

35.  Whenever  especially  charged  by  the  minister,  they  shall  bring  before  the  Council 
the  accusations  against  directors  and  professors  of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  whe.n 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  defendants  liable  to  degradation  or  suspension 
for  more  than  two  months. 

36.  Each  of  them,  personally  or  by  means  of  their  subordinate  inspectors,  shall  pro- 
Tide  for  the  department  in  charge  of  each  of  them,  and  to  the  inspc^ction  of  all  schools 
and  institutions,  either  public  or  private. 

37.  The  General  Inspectors,  availing  themselves  of  the  annual  reports  of  their  sub- 
ordinate officers  shall  annually  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  branch  of  instruction 
placed  under  their  care.  They  also  shall  collect  materials  for  annual  statistical  tables 
of  instruction,  which  shall  be  published  within  the  first  six  months  following  the  year 
to  which  they  refer. 

E.    Provincial  Scholastic  Deputations, 

38.  The  Provincial  Scholastic  Deputation  consists  of  the  Royal  Civil  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Province,  who  presides  over  it;  of  the  Royal  Scholastic  Supenntendent. 
who  is  Vice-President ;  of  three  Deputies  from  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Civil 
Administration,  elected  by  the  Council  itself,  either  from  among  its  members  or  from 
persons  of  scientific  and  literary  culture ;  a  Deputy  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
city ;  the  Provincial  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools ;  the  Director  of  Secondary 
Instruction  in  the  Provincial  College ;  the  Professor  of  Religion  ;  and  a  Professor  of 
the  Normal  School,  (8,)  or  a  teacher  of  Elementary  Schools,  who  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister.    The  members  of  the  Deputation  shall  not  receive  any  salary. 

39.  The  Scholastic  Deputation  shall  meet  every  month,  on  the  day  determined  by  its 
President  or  Vice«President ;  and  whenever  these  officers  shall  require. 

40.  It  shall  enforce  the  laws  and  rules  relative  to  the  secondary,  elementary  and 
normal  schools  of  the  Province. 

41.  It  shall  order  extraordinary  inspections  on  the  institutions  of  the  Province,  for 
which  it  shall  delegate  one  or  more  of  its  members,  whenever  occasion  shall  require. 
It  shall  decide  on  necessary  provisions  which  are  not  beyond  its  power,  and  it  shall  refer 
to  the  minister,  whenever  questions  arise  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  In  urgent  cases,  it 
ahall  have  the  power  of  taking  necessary  measures,  even  of  ordering  the  closing  of 
institutions ;  but  it  shall  refer  immediately  to  the  minister. 

42.  It  shall  approve  the  appointments  of  elementary  teachers  made  by  Municipal 
Councils  of  the  Province.  It  shall  suggest  to  the  same  Councils  increase  of  salaries, 
the  opening  of  new  schools,  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  and  whatever  can  improve  the 
condition  of  schools  and  of  their  teachers.  It  shall  also  suggest  to  the  Provincial  Civil 
Superintendent  the  expenses  which  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

43.  It  shall  decide  disputes  between  municipal  authorities  and  teachers,  relative  to 
the  fulfillment  of  scholastic  duties. 

44.  It  shall  decide  on  admission  to  the  courses  and  examinations  of  secondary,  ele- 
mentary  and  normal  schools,  should  any  doubt  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  by-laws. 

45.  Parties  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  shall  always  have  an  appeal  to 
the  minister. 

46.  The  Deputation  shall  institute  tlic  necessary  proceedings  upon  offenses  of  which 
elementary  teachers  may  be  accused ;  and,  after  having  heard  the  defendants,  it  shall 
refer  to  the  minister,  suggesting  suitable  action. 

47.  It  shall  decide  on  the  application  of  teachers  and  professors  for  furlough ;  it  shall 
propose  to  the  minister  such  advancements,  pecuniary  allowances,  and  honors  which 
they  may  deserve. 

48.  It  shall  refer  to  the  minister  accusations  against  Provincial  Inspectors,  and  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  whenever  they  may  be  liable  to  suspension 
or  degradation. 

49.  It  shall  examine  materials  for  statistics  of  private  and  public  instruction  in  the 
Province,  and  shall  annually  send  them,  with  its  comments,  to  the  minister. 

F.    Royal  Scholastic  Superintendents  of  Provinces. 

50.  These  are  appointed  by  the  King. 

51.  They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  official  conduct  of  those  who  preside  over  the 
instruction  or  direction  of  scholastic  establishments  in  their  pro? inces.  They  shall 
execute  the  orders  snd  decisions  of  the  Provincial  Deputation.    They  shall  correspond 
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dtrecUy  with  the  minister,  shall  watch  over  all  the  public  and  prirate  schools,  enforce 
the  laws  and  rules,  and  suggest,  both  to  the  Deputation  and  to  the  minister,  the  neces- 
aary  provisions. 

52.  k\  least  once  a  year,  they  shall  visit  all  the  secondary  schools  of  their  province, 
ana  shall  provide,  personally  or  by  some  members  of  the  Deputation,  that  all  other 
institutions  be  visited. 

53.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  enforce  on  the  Provincial  Insprectors  of  elementary 
schools  their  obligations  relative  to  their  inspections,  and  shall  give  to  them  and  to  the 
local  superintendents  the  necessary  orders. 

54.  They  shall  grant  to  public  teachers,  regularly  appointed,  their  certificate  of 
license. 

55.  They  shall  watch  over  the  correct  disposition  of  legacies  bequeathed  to  scholastic 
institutions  of  the  Province ;  and,  in  case  of  any  transgression,  they  shall  refer  to  the 
luiiiislcr. 

G.     Local  Scholastic  SuperifUendenis, 

56.  These  arc  appminled  by  the  minister,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Royal  Scholastic 
Superintendent  of  t^je  Province.     They  receive  no  salary. 

57.  They  shall  watch  over  the  exact  enforcement  of  laws  and  rules  in  the  schools  of 
their  district.  They  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year,  and  whenever  it  is  ordered 
liy  the  Knynl  Superintendent,  to  whom  they  shall  report.  They  shall  correspond  with 
the  Royal  Suiierintendent  of  the  Province,  and  execute  all  his  orders  and  directions. 
They  shall  aid  the  Provincial  Inspector  in  forming  statistical  tables  of  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  the  district. 

IL    Provincial  Inspectors  of  Elementary  Scfiocls. 

58.  In  every  Province  there  shall  be  an  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  minister,  who  may  appoint  only  one  for  two  provinces,  whenever 
it  shall  be  required  by  their  Provincial  Councils. 

59.  No  one  can  be  appointed  Inspector,  who  has  not  taught  at  least  five  years. 

GO.  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  inspect  all  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Their  annual  visitation  shall  last  not  less  than  seven  months  in 
the  year. 

61.  They  shall,  besides,  attend  to  all  extraordinary  inspections  ordered  either  by  the 
minister,  by  the  Royal  Superintendent,  or  by  the  Provincial  Deputation. 

62.  They  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  inspections,  which,  through  the  Royal 
Superintendent,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Provincial  Deputation  for  its  observations, 
with  which  it  shall  l>e  sent  to  the  minister.  They  shall  also  present  a  report  of  sU 
extraordinary  inspections  to  the  authority  by  whose  order  they  were  made. 

63.  They  shall  prepare  every  year  tables  on  the  conditions  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Province,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  and  of  all  the  Infant  Asylums,  which 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Provincial  Deputation. 

64.  The  Inspectors  may  be  allowed  to  fill  other  ofHces  relative  to  education.  But 
every  otlier  employ  or  profession  is  strictly  forbidden  to  them. 

CnAPTER  in. — Special  Provisions. 

66.  The  salaries  of  the  ordinary  members  of  tlie  Supreme  Council,  of  the  Counselor, 
of  the  two  General  Inspectors,  of  the  two  Insjicctors  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  of  the 
Royal  Scholastic  Superintendents,  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  salaries  are  as 
following : 

Vice-President  «if  the  Supreme  Council, 2500  fraocs. 

Each  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Couucil 9000  " 

Counselor 4000  *♦ 

General  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schoiil 4000  •• 

General  Inspector  of  Elementary  and  Teacben'  Schools, 4000  ** 

Each  of  the  two  Inspectors  of  ^Iccondary  Schools, 2300  ** 

Each  of  the  Roval  Scholastic  SuperintendenU. 600 

Rector  of  the  l/niversity  of  Turin 4000  " 

Vice-Rector, 1000  " 

Reetorof  the  University  of  Genua, 3000  ** 

Vice-Rector 000  " 

Each  of  the  Rectors  of  the  two  Universities  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,.. 9D00  ** 

Each  of  the  two  Vice-Rectors, 300  " 

66.  The  salary,  including  the  travelling  expenses,  of  the  Provincial  Inspector  shall  bt 
paid  by  each  Province.     It  shall  be  2400  francs. 

Chapter  IV. — Transitory  DisposUiona, 

By  which  it  provides  a  temporary  administration,  till  the  new  organization  shaR  be 
installed;  in  which  interval  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  administraiioo  shall  contiM*  le 
jireside  over  the  pnblic  instruction  of  the  country. 
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Remarks  on  the  Law  of  1857. 

(1.)  Aooording  to  the  existing  laws  of  Sardinia,  public  scfiOol<  are  those,  which 
established  or  supported  by  tlie  state,  by  the  provinces,  townships,  religious 
institutioiis  or  associations,  or  by  private  legacies  intrusted  to  pubUc  adminis- 
tratora.  Those,  which  are  established  or  supported  by  private  individuals,  under 
a  license  granted  by  the  Government,  are  called  private  schools.  For  the  laws  re- 
■pecting private 8cho<^  see  aniepagea  14  and  15.  Though thclnfant  Asylums 
might  be  in  some  respects  classified  under  the  head  of  private  schools,  yet  they 
are  more  properiy  considered  as  public  institutions,  on  account  of  the  ofHdal 
intervention,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  municipalities,  in  their  manage- 
ment and  control  These  institutions  are  founded,  generaUy  speaking,  by  private 
subscriptions  and  controlled  by  a  central  board  of  eight  or  nine  members,  among 
whom  we  find  always  the  mayor,  the  judge,  and  tlio  pastor  of  the  town  or 
township.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  Asylums  is  however  intrusted  to  a 
permanent  committee  of  ladies,  some  of  whom  visit  the  school  every  day,  aiding 
the  teachers  in  their  duties,  directing  the  institution  according  to  its  object,  and 
promoting,  by  an  assiduous  care,  its  general  progress  and  welfare.  Thus  the 
Asylums  have  essentially  a  domestic  character,  founded  on  maternal  feeh'ng, 
which  directs  the  movement  of  the  central  board.  This  maternal  character  at- 
tached to  the  Infant  Asylums  has  proved  the  most  effectual  characteristic  of  the 
direction,  to  wliich  these  institutions  are  intrusted. 

(2.)  This  clause  establislies  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  State  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  instruction,  den}'ing  any  right  or  authority  of  the  church  in  the 
control  or  management  of  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  country.  Before 
1848,  the  church  had  the  control  of  all  the  public  instruction,  and  even  tlio 
academic  degrees  wore  bestowed  by  its  authority,  the  archbishops  being  always 
the  chancellors  of  the  universities  of  the  State.  Since  that  time,  that  authority 
has  been  entirely  restored  to  the  state,  and  confirmed  by  this  clause  of  the  new 
bilL 

(3.)  For  the  understanding  of  the  provisions  enacted  in  clauses  7,  8,  and  9 
of  the  chapter  respecting  private  instruction,  we  submit  an  account  of  the 
question  on  "Freedom  of  Instruction,"  which  was  brought  before  tho 
Parliament  at  tho  opening  of  the  gencnil  discussion  of  this  bill  Ameri- 
can readers,  who  live  in  a  country  where  t!ie  widest  and  most  unbound- 
ed freedom  in  opening  all  kind  of  schools  is  an  undisputed  right  of  the 
people,  and  where  no  governmental  education  is  estiblished  by  the  State, 
may  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  idea  of  the  system  enforced  for  centuries 
in  a  country,  where  tlie  government  is  not  only  the  teacher,  but  tho  only  lawful 
teacher  of  the  people.  The  laws  enacted  in  Sardinia  on  this  subject  before  tho 
Constitution  of  1848  were  of  the  most  stringent  character,  forbidding  any  indi- 
vidual, association  or  municipaUty  to  open  a  school  of  any  kind  whatever, 
except  by  special  license  fi-om  the  government,  which,  if  it  pranted  such  license, 
prescribed  with  it  tho  rules  on  which  private  estabhshments  should  be  directed, 
and  managed,  and  reserved  to  itself  an  absolute  right  of  insi)ccting  and  examin- 
ing licensed  institutions,  and  closing  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
this  condition,  private  education  could  not  prosper,  and  the  entire  people  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  State  for  its  educational  and  scientific  training. 

The  constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert,  whUe  it  insured  to  tho  country 
free  institutions,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  association,  did  not  recall  formally 
the  preyioos  legislation  relating  to  this  subject;   on  the  contrary,  the  Ibrmer' 
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provisions  were  confirmed  by  a  law  of  1848,  enacted  soon  after  the  granting  of  the 
constitution.  But  the  question  soon  arose,  whether  this  state  of  things  was  in 
accordance  with  free  government ;  whether  citizens  had  not  acquired  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  constitution  itself  full  power  of  establishing  schools  as  they 
might  desire,  and  parents  an  absolute  right  of  educating  their  children  as  they  might 
choose,  independently  of  any  interference  of  the  government,  without  losing  the 
privileges  or  rather  the  rights  attached  to  official  instruction.  There  was  no 
question,  whether  a  free  instruction,  supported  on  their  own  responsibility  by 
individuals  or  associations,  should  take  the  place  of  the  existing  system,  neither 
of  abolishing  any  of  the  official  schools,  or  preventing  the  government  from  ee- 
tablisliing  new  ones,  under  their  own  direction  and  control.  It  was  only  the 
question  of  planting  side  by  side  the  two  systems,  so  as  to  recognize  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  teach,  independently  of  the  government,  and  to  erect  schools 
and  educational  establishments  on  their  own  responsibiUty ;  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  the  students  of  the  official  establishments  to  the  pupils  of 
private  schools.  Thus  presented,  the  question  had  in  itself  its  solution.  Free 
instruction,  as  well  as  a  free  press  and  free  association,  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  a  free  government,  and  indeed  the  principle  itself  was  not  met  by  any  oppo- 
sition in  Sardinia. 

Yet  particular  conditions  of  the  country  suggested  a  prudent  oourso  in 
this  matter,  and  did  not  allow  an  inmiediate  acknowledgment  of  so  uni- 
TersaL  and  absolute  a  right  of  teaching.  It  is  known,  tliat  Sardinia,  until 
1848,  was  under  the  sway  of  an  absolute  monarchical  government,  controUed  and 
directed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  was  its  main  supporter  and  adviser. 
Education  especially,  though  sup]K)rted  by  the  state,  was  entirely  managed  by 
the  Catholic  party,  which  availed  themselves  of  all  means  in  their  hands  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  own  position,  and  extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
public  and  private  life.  But,  as  soon  as  a  new  era  of  freedom  appeared  in  Sar- 
dinia, it  was  natural  that  its  government  should  cut  short  the  former  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  abolish  their  privileges  and  usurpations,  and  free  itself 
forever  from  their  influence.  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
the  political  institutions  of  the  state ;  hence  the  danger  of  allowing  this  party 
to  open  schools,  and  to  constitute  themselves  the  teachers  of  the  country.  In 
America,  where  no  state  religion  is  to  be  found,  where  no  religious  denomination 
can  exert  any  great  influence  on  poHtical  subjects,  where  freedom  has  no  ene- 
mies, where  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution  of  the  states,  no  danger  can  arise  from  this  boundless  freedom 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  so  with  the  old  countries,  and  it  is  not  so  with  Sardinia. 
There,  the  Catholic  church  is  the  church  of  the  state ;  there,  the  clergy  is  a 
powerful  association,  not  counterbalanced  by  any  other,  with  branches  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  with  representatives  in  every  township  and  village,  all 
acting  in  one  spirit,  directed  by  one  mind,  and  exerting  a  strong  influence  on 
the  great  mass  of  people.  The  church,  moreover,  possesses  large  means  of  action, — 
about  fifteen  millions  of  francs  a  year,^f  which  a  great  part  could  be  used  in 
supporting  schools  all  over  the  country,  in  accordance  with  its  objects.  Now, 
whether  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  religious  principles  of  that  sec^  or 
a  mistake  of  its  clergy,  we  will  not  decide,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  clergy  in 
Sardinia  have  ever  shown  a  deep  and  open  hatred  of  civil  refonns  and  of  all 
aspirations  of  nationality,  to  the  cause  of  which  so  many  noble  hearts  in  the 
country  are  devoted.    Add  to  this,  that  the  clergy  openly  admowlodge  their 
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QnfiLiling  duty  to  abide  by  the  Pope,  an  open  enemy  himself  of  free  institutions 
in  Italy,  and  a  friend  of  the  oppressors  of  his  nation.  The  danger  is  evident, 
that  the  State  would  encounter,  should  it  recognize  in  tliis  party  an  unmodified 
right  of  teaching,  and  of  opening  educational  establishments ;  tlie  exercise  of 
this  right  would  not  foil  to  act  powerfully  against  the  free  institutions,  and  the 
dearest  aspirations  of  the  country.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  danger  whidi 
would  arise  frx>m  a  system  of  boundless  freedom  of  instruction,  and  the  strongest 
reason  for  delaying  a  reform,  which  otherwise  all  parties  would  unite  to  enact 

The  Pariiament,  in  closing  the  general  discussion  of  the  bill,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, by  which  the  Minister,  in  presenting  to  the  House  bills  organizing  tbo 
three  branches  of  education,  will  be  obliged  to  endorse  in  some  way  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom.  "We  believe,  however,  that  should  this  principle  be  enforced  in 
future  provisions,  it  will  be  surrounded  with  so  many  restrictions  as  to  destroy 
it  in  its  substance.  The  fact  is,  that  while  tlie  government  does  not  enact  the 
principle  of  an  absolute  separation  of  the  state  from  the  church,  while  it  dooK 
not  carry  it  through  all  its  legislation  and  administration,  no  freedom  of  instruo- 
tion  is  possible,  for  the  only  reason  that  it  will  be  monopolized  by  the  clergy. 

But,  lot  the  government  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  church,  let  it  con- 
sider this  as  a  private  association  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  let  it  open 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom  to  all  religious  denominations,  and  put  these  on  an 
equality  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  let  it  discontinue  all  acts  which  should  include 
an  acknowledgment  of  any  civil  power  in  the  church,  let  it  render  stronger, 
more  extensive  and  more  liberal  the  official  system,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
**  free  instruction  "  will  mean  a  practicable  and  useful  reform.  Before  that  time, 
we  firmly  believe,  that  any  provision  on  this  subject  will  either  be  so  restricted 
as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  reform,  or  so  wide  as  to  be  monopolized  by  a 
party,  which  openly  professes  to  depend  on  a  foreign  sovereign,  which  claims 
for  itself  the  exclusive  possession  of  truth,  so  as  to  deny  to  any  other  denomina- 
tions the  right  of  teaching  and  public  worsliip,  wliich  considers  the  State  as  a 
subject  of  the  Churcli,  and  without  any  power  of  reforming  those  parts  of  legis- 
lation, wliich  the  Church  defines  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  itself. 

Ardently  devoted  to  freedom,  we  wish  to  our  beloved  country  an  entire  system 
of  civil  reforms,  which,  if  united,  will  bo  of  mutual  aid  and  support ;  but  separated, 
will  be  of  short  duration,  and  of  little  advantage,  if  not  of  danger,  to  the  country. 
We  wish  an  entire  freedom  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  other  religious  and  civil 
associations',  we  wish  the  great  bodies,  together  with  their  doctrines,  wliicli  may 
enter  into  the  educational  contest,  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and,  above  all,  we 
wish  to  establish  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  overall  the  associations 
existing  in  the  state ;  and  when  these  rights  shall  have  been  conquered,  when 
the  State  shall  have  acquired  such  an  independence  as  to  not  be  prevented  from 
carrying  its  reforms  by  the  opposition  of  a  foreign  party,  cheerfully  we  will 
join  thoso  of  our  friends,  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  in  Sardinia  fJreedom  of 
instruction,  and  tender  to  them,  if  not  the  feeble  support  of  our  words,  at  least 
the  best  wishes  of  our  heart 

(4)  Religious  instruction  is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  thorough  system 
of  education.  As  to  this  necessity  no  doubt  has  been  manifested  by  any  party 
of  the  Parliament,  in  all  the  discussion  to  which  this  clause  has  g^vcn  occasion. 
The  liberal  party,  however,  opposed  strongly  this  provision,  not  because  they 
denied  in  any  way  the  necessity  of  such  an  instruction,  but  because  they  con-  ^ 
■tdered  it  to  be  contrary  both  to  tlie  rights  and  duties  of  the  state.    Can  a  state^      ^T 
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like  Sardinia,  ^Iiich  acknowledges  the  catholic  religion  as  its  own,  preside  orer 
the  religious  training  of  its  people  ?  Does  not  the  catholic  church  dalm  for  her- 
self as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  her  doctrine,  the  desire  and  exclusive  right  of 
teaching  religion  ?  Moreover,  can  a  state,  like  Sardinia,  in  which  all  citizens, 
of  whatever  denomination,  enjoy  equal  rights,  provide  a  portion  of  its  population 
with  a  free  religious  instruction,  leaving  the  other  portion  without  any,  or  to 
provide  it  from  its  own  resources?  The  fundamental  principle  of  political 
economv  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  proved  so  benefl- 
oial  to  this  country,  the  ahsolute  separation  of  the  state  from  the  churchy  alone 
affords  a  satisfiictory  solution  of  this  problem.  There  is  no  country,  in  which 
religious  mstruction  is  more  extensive  and  more  efficient,  than  in  the  United 
States,  though  such  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  schools  supported  by  tho 
community  at  large.  Tlio  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  and  teaching,  which 
tliis  country  enjoys,  has  proved  not  only  a  source  of  social  progress  and  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  but  also  the  only  true  means  of  assuring  to  the  people  a  sound  and 
efficient  religious  training.  The  institution  of  Sunday  ScJtools,  supported  so  Ub- 
erally  both  by  the  different  protestant  denominations  and  the  catholics,  has  &r 
more  promoted  the  religious  education  of  this  country,  than  it  could  be  by  any 
interference  of  the  state.  Indeed,  after  the  trial  given  to  this  system  in  this 
country,  the  freedom  of  worship  and  proselytism  secured  to  all  denominations, 
should  meet  the  favor  not  only  of  those  in  Sardinia  who  contend  for  the  triumph 
i)f  human  rights,  but  also  of  all,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Let  the  different  forms  of  religious  feeling  have  their  full  development  in  the 
country,  lot  all  sects  meet  together  in  a  noble  rivalry  for  the  propagation  of  their 
doctrines ;  rehgious  instruction  will  thus  flow  from  its  natural  source,  and  soon 
produce  that  public  sentiment,  which  is  so  admirable  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  sanction  of  this  system  only  will  the  state  be  able  to  free  itself  from  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties,  to  which  it  is  too  oflen  exposed  by  its  unnatural 
union  with  the  ecclesiastical  body.  Sardinia  will  also  thus  take  the  lead  of 
moral  and  civil  reform  in  Italy,  on  which,  we  sincerely  believe,  the  great  cause 
of  Italian  nationality  depends. 

(5.)  For  the  understanding  of  this  organization  of  the  scholastic  authorities 
of  Sardinia,  we  submit  a  few  remarks  on  tho  political  administration  of  the 
oountry.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  extends  over  more  than  seventy-five 
thousand  square  kilometres,  embraces  under  its  civil  and  political  government, 
that  group  of  different  provinces  and  territories,  which  were  either  confirmed  or 
assigned  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into 
fourteen  departments,  (Divinoni,)  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  different 
provinces,  which  again  are  divided  into  many  district.^,  which  are  called  frumda- 
merUi^  each  of  these  containing  a  determined  number  of  townships,  (comwn.) 
The  provinces  are  fifty  in  number,  eleven  of  which  belong  to  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. A  royal  civil  superintendent,  (Ini&ndente^)  presides  over  the  administra- 
tion of  each  province,  as  the  representative  of  the  central  government,  while 
the  interests  of  its  population  are  represented  by  a  provincial  council  elected  by 
the  people  at  large.  The  affairs  of  tlie  cities  and  townships  arc  administered  by 
A  municipal  council  elected  by  the  people,  and  presided  over  by  a  ayndic. 
Since  1848  the  form  of  government  is  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  government  of  England.  The  legislative  power  is 
exerted  by  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  membera 
elected  for  life  by  the  King,  and  chosen  from  determined  daaaes  of  high 
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fuDcUonaries  in  the  church,  in  the  annj,  in  the  scientific  establishments,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  the  judiciary,  or  in  the  civil  administration.  The  House  of  Deputies 
is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  four  members,  elected  by  the  people,  divided 
into  as  many  electoral  districts.  But  to  enjoy  the  right  of  electing  the  members 
of  the  Uous^  it  is  necessary  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  a  tax-payer  in  a  sum  varying  in  differ- 
ent provinces  from  twenty  to  forty  francs.  Professions,  however,  which  suppose 
some  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  are  exempted  from  this  last  condition,  they 
being  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage  without  the  necessity  of  paying  any  tax 
whatever.  Every  citizen,  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  can  be  elected  member  of 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  functionaries.  Bills  approved 
by  both  the  Houses  require  the  sanction  of  the  King,  which  can  be  granted  or 
refused.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  seven  ministers  appointed  by  the 
King  in  the  different  departments  of  the  administration.  Equality  of  rights 
before  the  law  in  all  citizens,  personal  freedom,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  as- 
sociation, inviolability  of  the  residence  and  of  property,  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary power  from  the  executive,  are  among  the  important  benefits  secured  to  the 
people  by  the  constitution. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  course  of  European  events  for  the  last  nine  years, 
can  judge  if  the  new  political  organization  of  Sardinia  has  proved  a  successful 
trial  of  free  institutions.  Among  difficulties  and  dangers  of  ever}'  kind,  between 
the  menaces  of  its  real  enemies  and  the  more  dangerous  influence  of  its  pre- 
tended friends,  under  the  sway  of  an  honest  King,  the  only  King  in  Italy  who 
knew  how  to  keep  his  word  to  his  people,  and  with  a  population  of  a  sound 
and  practical  sense,  that  little  country,  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  condi- 
tion, rose  in  a  short  time  to  a  state  of  no  small  political  importance,  and  of  a 
great  moral  power  among  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Sardinia,  avoiding 
both  anarchy  and  despotism,  has  showed  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe, 
that  political  freedom  of  a  country  is  yet  the  best  condition  of  its  social  order 
and  of  its  general  welfare.  Setting  a  noble  example  of  a  free  and  strong  gov- 
ernment, it  became  the  moral  centre  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  which,  in  their 
general  ^Teck,  regard  that  portion  of  the  country  as  the  beacon  of  their  safety. 
Freeing  itself  from  the  influence  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  national  party, 
and  struggling  for  the  national  independence  of  all  Italy,  Sardinia  is  recognized 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Italian  people  as  the  true  representative  and  the  &ith- 
ful  exponent  of  that  noble  cause.  The  new  and  elevated  position  whicli  that 
country  has  acquired  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  important  reforms 
which  found  their  way  in  Sardinia  througli  the  new  constitution,  free  trade  and 
its  extraordinary  results,  the  wonderful  development  of  its  financial  and  com- 
mercial resources,  the  extension  of  its  railways  and  telegraplis,  and,  above  all, 
the  progressive  increase  of  its  popular  education,  are  among  the  benefits  which 
Sardinia  has  derived  from  its  free  institutions.  We  rofer  to  the  following  statis- 
tics, which  speak  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  new  poUtical  organization  of 
Sardinia,  considered  in  connection  with  public  education,  showing  its  progress 
through  the  last  four  years,  compared  with  the  year  1860 : 

Schools  for  boys, 
Schools  for  K'riSt 

Av^raf e  of  bojs  attending  school, 
Avpraf e  of  girls,  etc.. 
Townships  wiOiout  any  schools  for  boys, 
M  ••        *»        ««        *i  girls, 

Amount  In  francs  expended  for  the  ^  

elememary  iDstructioo,  \        lfiS2,tn    2.B?(!,7I7    3,012,145    3,339,878    2^;»\% 


1950. 

1853. 

1854. 

ia=w. 

1856. 

4,336 

5.13R 

5,197 

5.426 

6372 

l,-276 

2,208 

2.459 

2.674 

2,837 

137.399 

mmi 

176.714 

1RD.I45 

187,1?0 

40,278 

64^« 

91.651 

100.561 

109,366 

433 

397 

216 

207 

145 

2,372 

1,591 

1,416 

]4»2 

1,154 
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(6.)  The  Supremo  Council  is  so  organized  by  this  act  as  to  consist  both  of 
mombcrs  appointed  by  the  government,  and  of  others  elected  by  the  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Turin.  It  must  be  considered  tliat  such  a  council  from  its 
very  nature  could  not  properly  be  the  result  of  the  popular  vote,  which  would 
place  it  under  the  influence  and  movements  of  political  parties.  Neither  educa- 
tion nor  science  can  be  properly  directed  by  a  Board,  which  floats  on  the  uncer- 
tain and  stormy  waves  of  politics.  The  results  in  some  of  the  United  States 
amply  confirm  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  other  source  than  popular 
election  for  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Education.  This  necessity  appears 
more  evident,  if,  to  this  Board,  not  only  popular  education  but  the  direction  of 
all  the  branches  of  scientific  teaching  should  be  intrusted.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Sardinian  Parliament  could  bo  improved 
by  extending  the  privilege  of  election  granted  to  the  fecultiesof  Turin  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  No  better  source  could  be  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  than  to  place  its  constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  large,  so  as 
to  divide  them  into  three  diflcrent  electoral  colleges,  according  to  the  three  dif- 
ferent departments  of  instruction.  Should  "  free  teaching  "  become  a  right  of 
the  country,  the  totichers  belonging  to  this  class  of  instruction  should  also  have 
right  to  elect  their  own  representatives  in  the  Supreme  CounciL  In  this  system 
the  action  of  the  Government  should  confine  itself  to  choose  the  members  of  the 
Board  from  the  lists  so  proposed  by  the  electors.  It  would  seem  that  this  system 
better  than  any  other  else  would  secure  to  the  Council  the  elements  of  stability 
and  progress,  together  with  the  ability  and  the  independence  of  the  members 
firom  the  executive  and  political  influence,  without  which  an  eflScient  direction 
of  public  education  can  not  be  conceived. 

(7.)  By  this  clause  the  legislation  of  1848  is  changed,  according  to  which 
Directors  and  Professors  of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  after  three  years  of 
public  service  could  not  be  removed  from  their  chairs,  without  a  previous  formal 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  appears  that  henceforth  these  functiona- 
ries will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive,  the  minister  not  being  bound  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  in  respect  to  their  ofll>nses  and  neglects.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  add  that  the  dangers  which  could  result  from  this  arbitrary  power 
*:franted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  would  be  checked  by  the  weight 
of  public  opinion,  which  in  fact  has  the  supreme  sway  in  a  firee  country.  Yet, 
we  confess  that  the  present  provision  will  not  prove  the  most  apt  to  bestow  dig- 
nity, or  improve,  in  any  way,  the  condition  either  of  these  teachers  or  of  the 
secondary  and  normal  schools. 

(8.)  The  normal  schools  are  also  called  Teachers'  Schools,  (Scuole  Mag^trali,) 
and  they  correspond,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Teachcri  JnsiittUes  of  America. 
They  were  established  with  the  special  object  of  improving  the  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  had  previously  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualiflcation. 
Afterward,  it  was  ordered  that  no  candidate  should  receive  this  certificate^ 
who  had  not  frequented  the  normal  schools,  and  passed  a  successful  examination 
on  the  matters  of  their  course.  For  the  organization  of  these  schools  §ee  ante 
page  13.  Though  the  Teachers'  Schools  of  Sardinia  have  not  as  yet  readied 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  might  be  desired,  yet,  even  in  their  imperfect 
state,  they  must  be  considered  of  great  value  for  the  progress  of  the  popular 
wlucation  of  the  country.  Public  opinion  is  greatly  in  favor  of  promoting  the 
extension  of  these  schools,  and  of  rendering  them  more  and  more  efficient  by 
raising  them  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 
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VIII.    Geography.    By  Abbenrode. 

1.  W?uU  are  the  principles  on  which  the  present  methods  of  teacJiing  geography 
are  based? 

Thoy  are  intimately  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  education.  Some 
consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  fix)m  a  general  view  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
gain  at  first  a  general  outline, — a  scaffold,  by  means  of  which  the  building  may 
be  gpradually  constructed  in  all  its  details, — and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
shall  remain  always  conscious  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  that  the  latter  itself  shall  gradually  be  made  more  and  more  perspicuous  in 
all  respects. 

Others  think  that  the  beginner  should  first  be  led  into  a  sphere  commensurate) 
with  his  faculties,  near  to  him  and  capable  of  being  surveyed  by  his  bodily  eye ; 
and  that  ho  ought  to  bo  made  familiar  with  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  sight  and 
tongue  for  the  later  geographical  perceptions,  and  the  intellect  for  tho  rclation.1 
more  and  more  complicated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boundaries  of  this  field 
should  be  gradually  extended,  to  give  his  growing  powers  more  extended  exer- 
cise, until,  at  last,  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  studies,  the  whole  earth  is  cou- 
sidcred  in  all  its  various  relations. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  tho  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaking 
of  geographical  matter,  does  not  give  thorough  knowledge ;  that  it  is  requisite 
to  appeal  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  tho  pupils  themselves,  and  to  causo 
them  gradually  to  complete  drawn  or  pictured  representations  of  the  localities 
studied.  This  method  they  say  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  juvenile  inclina- 
tion to  such  work,  but  gives  an  indelible  knowledge  of  what  is  pictured,  par- 
ticularly of  its  relations  of  form  and  surface ;  which  will  servo  as  a  soUd  basis 
for  all  further  instruction. 

On  those  three  foundations  rest  tho  ideas  of  tho  geographical  methods  now  in 
use, — the  analytical,  synthetical  and  constructive,  (drawing,)  method,  each  of 
which,  in  practice,  admits  of  various  modifications. 

2.  What  are  ihe  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  anaiytical 
methodt 

One  advantage  that  should  not  be  undervalued  is,  that  it  designedly  keeps  in 
riew  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  tho  earth  to  the  whole,  so  that,  fhom 
the  begrinning,  all  discontinuance  of  the  perceptions  is  avoided.  It  most  carefully 
regards  espocially  tho  topical  and  physical  elements,  as  well  as  tho  necessity  of 
graphic  representation.    It,   however,  has  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 
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forces  upon  the  pupil  the  perception  of  the  whole,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  it  fully ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  understand  the  general 
relations  of  climate,  soil,  produce,  etc  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  studies,  e.  g.,  in  natural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elements.  Many  things  consequently 
remain  an  undigested  mass,  gathered  and  retained  merely  in  the  hope  of  future 
understanding. 

3.  By  whom  has  the  analytical  method  been  particularly  recommended  t 

The  "philanthropist,"  Guts-Muths,  has,  in  his  "Essay  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  geography,"  (Versuch einer Methodik des  geographisches  UrUerrichtSy  1846.) 
exclusively  advocated  the  analytical  method,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  scion tilic  works.  (See  Berghaus,  Roon,  Kalkstein,  Rode,  Barth, 
Viehoff,  etc.)  Some  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  the  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  what  reaped  lias  the  synthetical  method  of  leacJUng  geography  unquestion- 
able value. 

In  that,  according  to  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  a  small  and  easily  own- 
prohensible  space  is  treated  at  the  outset;  that  the  most  "concrete"  things, 
easily  understood  by  the  children,  form  the  ground- work  of  further  instruction : 
that  these  small  districts  or  parts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
wholes,  the  gradual  extension  of  which,  and  its  increasing  variety,  are  well 
aocomniodated  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  pupil's  ■  mind.  The  subjects 
and  relations  thus  learned  are  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  all  geographical 
instruction.  Moreover,  by  this  method  the  pupil  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  a  desirable  familiarity  with  his  native  place  and  country ; 
and  in  case  the  extent  of  his  studies  has  to  be  curtailed,  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those  with  which  the  scholar  and  his 
life  are  closely  connected,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  most  important  to  him. 
This  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  definite  courses.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrying  out  of  it,  would  lead  to  an  improper  extension  of 
the  field  to  be  gone  through,  and  might,  by  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
disadvantages. 

5.  Who  advocate  the  synthetical  method? 

Charles  Ritter,  (see  Guts-Muths,  BibliotJuk ;)  Henning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
instruction  in  geography;"  (Leiffaden  zu  einem  rtiethodischen  iinterridU  in 
der  geographie,  1812;)  Ilamisch,  "Geography,"  (Welikunde;),  Diesterweg, 
"Introduction  to  methodical  ujstruetion  in  geography,"  {AnUntung  zu  einem 
methodischen  uuterricht  in  der  geographic;)  and  Ziemann,  "Geographical  instruc- 
tion in  the  burger  schools,  (Gtographischc  uuterricht  in  Burgerschuieny  1833.) 

6.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  combination  of  these  two  m^ethods  t 

Strict  consistency  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  Inconveniences. 
Therefore,  we  must  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kinds  of  excep- 
tional uses  of  tlie  other,  or  contrive  to  combine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
concession  made  to  the  synthetical  method  by  the  analytical,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  as  introductory  to  the  proper  geographical  course,  a  preliminaiy 
one,  to  include  observation  of  the  neigliborhood  and  its  objects ;  drawing  easy 
■ketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc.;  instruction  in  measures  of 
length  and  breadth,  (if  possible  in  the  open  air ;)  experiments  in  sketching  the 
neighborhood  fVom  an  elevated  point,  with  estimates  of  area  by  eye,  on  a  small 
Boale,  (1^  children  of  7-8  years ;)  and  geographical  instruction  on  the  native 
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country,  (province  or  state,)  with  an  occasional  exposition  of  the  elementary 
preographical  conceptions.  Bormann,  who  tries  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  thd 
two  methods,  makes  the  first  described  preliminary  course,  (somewhat  modified, 
and  with  the  addition  of  observations  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  the  sky,) 
h\s  first  course ;  giving  in  the  second  a  view  of  the  globe,  with  instruction  upon 
its  principal  imaginary  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  thorn,  with  a  general  view  of 
P'urope,  and  a  particular  one  of  Germany ;  advancing  in  the  third  course,  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  Germany,  followed  by  a  view  of  the  other  Euro- 
l>ean  and  extra-European  countries.  Such  a  combination  may  be  considered  as 
appropriate  and  practical ;  still  it  is  not  the  only  one  possible. 

7.  Wfiai  are  the  advantages  of  the  constructive^  (drawin/j,)  method  f 

The  drawing  method  proposes,  by  construction  of  maps,  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  such  construction^  before  all  regular  teaching,  to  furnish  the  basis 
and  means  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  It  places  especial  value  on  tb© 
creative  activity  of  the  pupils ;  and  upon  such  an  impression  of  the  pictures 
drawn,  that  this  may  be  indelible  and  vivid  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  form  the 
foundation  on  which  future  geographical  teaching  shall  rest.  The  accuracy  and 
8trictnos8  which  this  method  gives  in  fixing  and  enlarging  the  forms  is  unques- 
tionably very  valuable,  for  very  much  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  "with 
these  forms.  A  designedly  and  gradual  advance  from  the  most  general  ground- 
forms  to  the  more  correct  contours,  and  filling  them  out  afterward  with 
details  of  8urfi\cc,  is  quite  correspondent  with  pedagogical  principles.  This 
method,  however,  requires  far  too  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  memory  of 
numerous  locahties  laid  down.  Geography  contains  still  many  other  things  of 
essential  value,  for  which  there  would  scarcely  remain  suflScient  time  and 
interest. 

8.  IIow  is  this  constructive  riiethod  usually  carried  out  in  detail  f 

Agren,  general  text- book,  Part  1,  Physical  Geography,  (AUgeineines 
Lehrlmch:  physiiclie  Erdbeschreihunfj,)  BerMn,  1832,  would  first  have  the 
maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  drawn,  on  a  planispherical  projection.  Some 
characteristic  points,  (capes,  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,)  are  then  to  be  fixed  and 
joined  by  straight  lines,  to  gain  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  the  area.  The  fonnation 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  afterward  the  parts  of  the  surface  are  put  in, — all 
by  fixed  and  defined  rules.  This  method,  therefore,  distinguishes  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  the  surface. 

Kapp,  "Course  of  Geographical  Drawing,"  {Lehrgany  der  Zeichnenden 
ErdJmnde,)  Mindon,  1 837,  takes  the  square  form  as  a  basis,  and  likewise  assumes 
some  charactoristic  points  in  the  same,  which  he  joins  at  first  by  straight  lines, 
until  successive  corrections  give  the  right  representation. 

Kluden  rejects  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  According  to  him 
it  must  bo  drawn  accurately  from  the  very  beginning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
lines. 

Canstein  tiikes  neither  the  whole  geographical  net  of  lines  nor  the  form  of  a 
square ;  but  any  convenient  geometrical  figures,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  circles, 
etc.,  and  uses  but  few  meridians  and  parallel  circles.  He  admits  no  copying, 
nor  does  he  aim  at  strict  accuracy  in  all  determinations  of  boundaries  and 
directions. 

Lohse  keeps  to  the  normal  directions  of  the  rivers ;  has  copies  made  from  a 
given  model-drawing,  and  requires  a  memory  of  what  has  been  drawn. 
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forces  upon  tho  pupil  tlio  perception  of  tlio  whole,  at  a  time  when  ho  is  not  yet 
able  to  comprohcnd  it  fully ;  and,  in  part Ifulur,  not  to  understand  the  general 
relations  of  climate,  soil,  produce,  ett\  It  is  impossible  to  carry  tho  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  .studies,  r.  y.,  in  natural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
thorouglily  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elenu^nt:«.  Many  things  consequently 
remain  an  undigested  mass,  gathered  and  r^-tained  merely  in  the  hope  of  future 
understanding. 

3.  By  whom  hia  Oie  aiialyHcal  incthod  hem  p>n'ticuhrly  rccDmmemhdJ 

Tho  "philanthropist,"  (lUts-Muths,  has,  in  his  "EsA'iy  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  goojLrrapliy,"  (Vr.ninrh  rlitrr  MtthhlikdtJi  yc(»jroph  inched  UnterrichLSj  1845.) 
exclusively  advwaled  the  nnalytical  methoii,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  si'ieiitilic  works.  (See  iJerghaus,  Koon,  Kalkstein,  llode,  Barth, 
Viehofl*.  et«'.)  Some  have  att^-Miiptod  to  lessen  the  iucunvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  the  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  ich'it  r'SjK.t  has  th'j  fiyuthelicnl  mi  (hod  of  kachlinj  gcoyraphy  unqueaiitm' 
able  rahir. 

In  tiiat,  aeeordlii^^  to  cornet  principles  of  jK^lagogy,  a  small  and  easily  com- 
prehensihle  space  i«<  treated  at  the  outset;  that  the  most  "concrete"  thingi^ 
easily  understood  hy  the  children,  form  the  ground-work  of  further  iustruetion: 
that  these  small  disiriets  or  i)arts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
wholes,  till*  jrradM.d  extension  of  which,  and  its  increasing  variety,  are  well 
aocomnii>dat«'d  to  the  jrrailual  development  of  ihe  pupil's ■  mind.  Tlic  subjcctl 
and  relaiions  thus  learned  are  at  the  sam<'  time  the  elements  of  all  gcograpliicAl 
instrueiion.  Moreovi-r,  by  ihisnicthod  thejmjMl  gains,  within  a  rea-somible  time, 
and  in  an  orKiIy  way,  a  desirable  fanjiliarity  with  his  native  place  and  country; 
and  in  ease  the  extent  of  his  suidies  lias  to  l.-e  curtailed,  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  ghjhe  Would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those?  with  which  tho  scholar  andhU 
life  are  elosdy  conneeiid.  and  which,  tlierefor*'.  must  be  most  important  to  him. 
lliis  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  delinite  courses.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrying  out  of  it,  wouM  lead  to  an  impropi»r  extension  of 
the  field  to  be  gone  througli,  and  might,  ])y  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
dis;ul  vantages. 

5.    Wh'j  ddifriif'^  the  yynthftirol  m'(h'nJ* 

riiarli'S  Ritt<T,  (see  (Juls-Muths.  liihUoihik ;)  llenning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
insinuation  in  geo^rraphv;''  {L'.uifiuhii  zn  ciitmi  vuthoiUtn'hfn  vntirrricfU  im 
der  (jfnyrtijihii\  1^12:)  iranii.seh,  ''Geography,''  (WtUkumh :).  Diosterw^ 
'"Intn^duetion  to  meih(Mlieal  instruction  in  geography,*'  (Anit'itung  zu  einem 
inefUodif^rh'ii  unUrrirht  in  drr  yroynijihir:)  and  Ziemann.  '' Geogniphieal  instnio- 
tion  in  theburpT  seho(^ls.  {G("'jriii>hi'<f'h''  unU.rricht  in  Burga'9chid*m^  1833.) 

♦>.    Wltat  is  to  hi-  thout/hl  of  a  roiithiymiivu  of  Ihf-'H'  two  intthodsl 

Strict  cr)nsistpnoy  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitiibly  to  many  inconvcnienoGSi 
Therefore,  wo  must  eitlier  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kinds  of  excep- 
tional uses  of  the  other,  or  contrive  to  (jonibine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
cx)nces.si<m  made  to  the  synthetical  methotl  by  tho  analj'tical,  that  the  latter 
should  p<.'rmit,  as  introductory  to  the  pro]>er  geographical  course,  a  prelimmary 
one,  to  include  ol.).«»ervation  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  objects;  drawing  euj 
sketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc.;  instruction  in  measures  rf 
length  and  breadth,  (if  pos-^ible  in  the  open  air ;)  experiments  in  sketching  the 
neighborhood  from  an  elevated  p'Mnt,  with  estimates  of  area  by  eye,  on  aamall 
Boale,  (for  children  of  T-8  years ;)  and  g(!ograpliii.»al  instruction  on  the  natiTC 
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Oppermaim,  "  Gaide  to  Geographical  Instniction,"  {Leitfaden  turn  geogrofMh 
G^e*  wUerricht,)  gires  the  papQa  the  right  maps,  ready  made,  in  aocorate 
oontoora,  has  these  contours  painted  over  in  the  succession  in  whidi  tiia 
countries  occur  in  the  lessons,  and  then  the  details  of  the  surface  put  in. 

Kkkien  s  method,  (see  above,)  seems  to  be  the  best.  On  the  plan  of  Bonnann 
and  Vogel,  the  pupils  have  skeleton  maps,  with  the  chief  positions  already 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Vogel,  Freihold,  Holle,  etc..)  and  graduidlv  draw  the 
correct  maps. 

9.  2b  ichat  limitations  is  the  amstruciivt  method  sidjfci  in  the  oymmon  tchoctst 
The  drawing  of  maps,  (by  which  must  not  be  imderstood  mechanical  ced- 
ing,) can  not  of  course  begin  until  the  scholars  have  skill  in  drawing  generally 
sufficient  to  construct  a  relatively  correct  map  with  some  success.  But  geo- 
graphical instruction  itself  can  not  be  put  off  until  that  time ;  there.^«.»re,  draw- 
ing maps  can  not  be  plact-d  at  the  beginning,  but  mu^t  take  its  place  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  unless  geography  is  to  occupy  all  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  pupils  i*ith  making  neat  maps,  not  entire  atlases,  but  only  a  few  mape, 
can  be  dra\*-n,  (that  of  the  native  province  and  country,  of  one  or  another 
country  of  Europe,  of  Palestine,  etc.;  but  scarcely,  with  advantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  school,  there  is  not  time  to  draw  every  thinjr.  and  if  thera 
were,  it  would  be  better  used  in  other  things,  since  map-drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that  instruction  itdolf 

10.  What  is  Otf  proper  introduciion  to  teaching  geography  t 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immediate  neiphlK)rhood,  and  with  the  geograpliical  objects  there,  aa  well  as  by 
an  elementarj'  knowledge  of  maps,  and  thus  of  elementary  conceptions,  for  the 
sake  of  conversing  on  the  same ;  else  the  pupil  can  not  understxmd  clearly  nor 
ailvance  successfully. 

11.  Wltal  is  tite value  of  a  preliminary  course,  (Yorcursus,)  intended  exdusivtiy 
/or  explaining  the  fundamental  conctptionsf 

Tliose  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  e»- 
|)ecial  course  and  to  premise  them  to  further  in.struction,  is  a  pedagogical  mistake, 
more  inexcusable,  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  more  extended  and  abstract 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceitls,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  aocurate 
geographic;d  notions  may  increase.  But  tlie  bejarinning  is  sufficiently  takeD  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied 
Excessive  and  premature  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  usefiil.  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observation  of  the  elements  of  the  neighboring  land- 
scape, with  a  view  of  frequent  application  afterward. 

12.  What  are  the  practical  details  requisite  in  geography  7 
There   is  much  to  be  obser\'ed,  compared,  understoodr" 

impressed,  represented.     These,  therefore,  must  be  cared ' 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  way8,j 
most  correct  imago  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countric 
fix  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  comparisons  of  the 
The  teacher's  sta^pMMj^lhould  be  clear,  careflil, 
definite;  ought  to/^^^^^fcOP^J  exceptionaUy ; 
fix  the  image  in  tl  ^^  He  must  show  hoi 

ftxun  given  naturJ  ^fc  elements  from  gxW 

tbeitaatioii8ofUi4     dlk^  mtant  countries,  ii 
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no^ns  into  a  whole.  So  &r,  the  teftcfaer  3  work  is  mbetentianT  that  of 
municatioiL  Mere  reading,  or  uninterrupted  talking,  does  doC  in  the 
Moompliah  the  right  work  of  geographical  instruction. 

The  next  important  object  is  drilling,  bva  repeated  review  in  the  ssune  orders 
or  by  an  appropriate  coarse  over  similar  fields,  by  exhibiting  sufficient  r^Hveent- 
atioQs  of  objects  which  can  be  impressed  onlj  mcchanicallv,  bj  imaginary 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  wrtttea 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc.    Hence,  it  follows  that  teadiing  geography 
requires  manifold  efforts,  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  goographer  and 
an  able  teacher,  to  be  very  successful. 
13.  What  position  in  geographical  instruction  is  due  to  reading  from  the  mtqpf 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  sufficient,  with  text-book  in  hand,  to  merely  point 
on  the  map,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  book, — situation  and  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, beds  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  places  of  cities,  etc.    The  teacher 
must  know  bow  to  read  maps,  and  to  teach  them ;  i.  e.,  not  only  to  describe  what 
fig^ires  and  in  what  order  and  connection  tliey  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translato 
tile  map,  line  by  line,  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  faitlifully  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reconstructed  from  it    lie  must  understand  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  hierogljrphics  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
^^'bit  them  in  an  orderly  and  appropriate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.    In  reading 
a  booic,  it  does  not  suffice  to  find  out  the  letters,  to  comprehend  the  single 
words  and  their  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  bo  clearly  understood  and 
'^Bp^uced.    The  study  of  the  map  ought  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  osoal 
oo&tents  of  the  geographical  text-books  quito  superfluous,  that  the  pupQ  may 
Dot  ding  slavishly  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-book,  but  may  depend  on  the 
"^^7  picture  of  a  good  map.    (See  Bormann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 
^*-  What  is  (ke  value  of  the  "  comparative  method  "  0/  teaching  geography  f 
^  the  material  were  such  that  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separately 
y^  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  this  method ;  for  the  gain 
^  Cental  cultivation  would  be  small    But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
'""^  or  similar  in  many  countries^  it  is  natural,  even  for  externally  facilitating 
llj^derstanding;  to  try,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
^o»  tlie  nature  of  both  countries  and  the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  nature. 
^'*^**^ioQ,  boondary,  size,  elevation,  watering;  climate,  produce,  population, 
^^''tt  of  oommeroe  and  travel,  etc,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  suitable  for 
P^risooa,    The  comparison  itaelf  is  an  exceUent  introduction  to  the  object, 
7^^  more  acute  obeervations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagacious  detection  of 
^^''^'^1'^  umI  beoomes  thu  an  eflkaent  m^^ans  of  cultivating  the  mind.    It  is 
^»nich  makes  geography  a  refreshing  as  well  as  scientific  exerdso  of  the 
;  since  the  Bttstermg  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  is 
^^|nieaQs  and  an  cod.    However,  even  in  a  smafl  sphere  and  at  the  first 
^^^^  theae  coopvisons  mscy  be  Dsed.  and  then,  as  the  student's  horixon 
^*^%  eiHand%  tfaey  will  become  B^re  variMv,  attractive  and  instructive, 
*b  n,^'**'*  ^  ^"'"'^  ^^''^"^  *^  fifiginestarj  and  medumical  learning,  by 

■■'  '  '  rf  nal  BsABe:  tfaer  repPEsent  by  a  hieroglyphic  type 
ifir£snp»  uttiunem.  wjixnt  being  aMe  to  represent 
BMt  a  vdX-desbgot^  tuA  sqflVaeptly 
«  SB  ^{««4rdftft  Kslft,  w«Ti 
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Oppermann,  "  Guide  to  Geographical  Instruction,"  (Leitfaden  zum  geogrcq>hi8' 
eftai  unierrichiy)  gives  the  pupils  the  right  maps,  ready  made,  in  accurate 
oontours,  has  tliese  contours  painted  over  in  the  succession  in  which  the 
oountries  occur  in  the  lessons,  and  then  the  details  of  the  surface  put  in. 

Kloden's  method,  (see  above,)  seems  to  be  the  best.  On  the  plan  of  Bormann 
and  Vogol,  the  pupils  have  skeleton  maps,  with  the  chief  positions  already 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Yogel,  Frcihold,  Holle,  etc.,)  and  gradually  draw  the 
correct  maps. 

9.  Jb  wficU  limitations  is  the  consiruciive  method  svhjed  in  (he  common  achocis  t 
The  drawing  of  maps,  (by  which  must  not  be  understood  mechanical  copy- 
ing,) can  not  of  course  begin  until  the  scholars  have  skill  in  drawing  generally 
sufficient  to  construct  a  relatively  correct  map  with  some  success.  But  geo- 
graphical instruction  itself  can  not  bo  put  off  until  that  time ;  therefore,  draw- 
hig  maps  can  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  must  take  its  place  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  unless  geography  is  to  occupy  all  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  pupils  with  making  neat  maps,  not  entire  atlases,  but  only  a  few  maps, 
can  bo  drawn,  (that  of  the  native  province  and  country,  of  one  or  another 
oountry  of  Europe,  of  Palestine,  etc.;  but  scarcely,  with  advantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  school,  there  is  not  time  to  draw  every  thing,  and  if  there 
were,  it  would  bo  better  used  in  other  things,  since  map-drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that  instruction  itself. 

10.  WhcU  is  Hie  proper  introduction  to  teaching  geography  t 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  with  the  geographical  objects  there,  a«  well  as  by 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  maps,  and  thus  of  elementary  conceptions,  for  the 
sake  of  conversing  on  the  same ;  else  the  pupil  can  not  understand  clearly  nor 
o<lvanco  successfully. 

11.  What  is  Vve value  of  a  preliminary  course,  (Vorcursus,)  intended  exclusively 
for  explaining  the  fundamental  conceptions  f 

Those  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  es- 
pecial course  and  to  premise  them  to  furtiier  instruction,  is  a  pedagogical  mistake, 
more  inexcusiible,  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  more  extended  and  abstract 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceeds,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  accurate 
geographical  notions  may  increase.  But  the  beginning  is  sufficiently  taken  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied. 
Excessive  and  premature  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  useful.  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observation  of  the  elements  of  the  neighboring  land- 
scape, with  a  view  of  frequent  application  afterward. 

12.  WhcU  are  the  praciiccU  details  requisite  in  geography  t 

There  is  much  to  be  observed,  compared,  understood,  deduced,  combined, 
impressed,  represented.  These,  therefore,  must  be  cared  for,  in  teaching.  The 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  imago  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countries,  and  to  illustrate  and 
fix  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  comparisons  of  the  portions  treated. 

The  teacher's  statements  should  be  clear,  careful,  stimulating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ought  to  leave  the  map  only  exceptionally;  and  should  be  adapted  to 
fix  the  image  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Ho  must  show  how  to  draw  concluaions 
torn  given  natural  conditions,  to  infer  elements  from  given  relations,  to  transfer 
the  relations  of  the  neighborhood  to  distant  countries,  and  to  combine  partial 
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notions  into  a  whole.  So  far,  the  teacher's  work  is  substantially  that  of  00m- 
munication.  Mere  reading,  or  uninterrupted  talking,  does  not  in  the  least 
accomplish  the  right  work  of  geographical  instruction. 

The  next  important  object  is  drilling,  bj  a  repeated  review  in  the  same  order, 
or  by  an  appropriate  course  over  similar  fields,  by  exhibiting  sufficient  represent- 
ations of  objects  which  can  be  impressed  only  mechanically,  by  imag^inary 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  written 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc.  Hence,  it  follows  that  teaching  geography 
requires  manifold  efforts,  and  that  the  teacher  must  bo  a  good  geographer  and 
an  able  teacher,  to  be  very  successful. 

1 3.  W?iat  position  in  geographical  instruction  is  due  to  reading  from  ike  map  f 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  sufficient,  with  text-book  in  hand,  to  merely  point 

on  the  map,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  book, — situation  and  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, beds  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  places  of  cities,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  know  bow  to  read  maps,  and  to  teach  them;  i.  e.,  not  only  to  describe  what 
figures  and  in  what  order  and  connection  they  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translate 
the  map,  line  by  line,  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  faithfully  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reconstructed  from  it  lie  must  understand  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  orderly  and  appropriate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  it  does  not  suffice  to  find  out  the  letters,  to  comprehend  the  single 
words  and  their  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
reproduced.  The  study  of  the  map  ought  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  nsnal 
contents  of  the  geographical  text-books  quite  superfluous,  that  the  pupil  may 
not  cling  slavishly  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-book,  but  may  depend  on  the 
lively  picture  of  a  good  map.     (See  Bormann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 

14.  What  is  the  value  of  the  ^^ comparaiive  method"  of  teaching  geography? 

If  the  material  were  such  that  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separately 
from  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  this  method ;  for  the  gain 
in  mental  cultivation  would  be  small.  But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  for  externally  facilitating 
the  understanding,  to  try,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  countries  and  the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  nature. 
Situation,  boundary,  size,  elevation,  watering,  clhnate,  produce,  population, 
means  of  commerce  and  travel,  etc.,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  suitable  for 
comparisons.  The  comparison  itself  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  object^ 
induces  more  acute  observations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagacious  detection  of 
differences,  and  becomes  thus  an  efficient  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is 
this  which  makes  geography  a  refreshing  as  well  as  scientific  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  since  the  mastering  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  is 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  However,  even  in  a  small  sphere  and  at  the  firsi 
beginning,  these  comparisons  may  be  used,  and  then,  as  the  student's  horizon 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  various,  attractive  and  instructive, 
and  will  preserve  the  mind  from  that  fragmentary  and  mechanical  learning,  by 
which  the  end  can  not  be  attained. 

15.  Wfiat  success  may  be  expected  from  geographical  pictures  t 

Maps  are  but  symbols  of  real  nature :  they  represent  by  a  hieroglyphic  type 
a  number  of  natural  elements  for  large  territories,  without  being  able  to  represent 
correctly  the  real  objects  of  small  areas.  But,  a  well-designed  and  sufficiently 
copious  collection  of  vivid  and  correct  pictures^  on  an  appropriate  scale,  well 
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20.   Whai  books  on  physical  geography  may  he  reoommendedt 
Berghaus,  Roon,  Raumer,  Rougemont,  Kalkstein,  Guyot,  Guts-Mutha,  Ewaldf 
Somerville,  Reuachle,  K.  V.  Hoffmann,  W.  IIofTmann,   Scbouw ;  besidee,  the 
"  Chairacterhilder  "  of  Grubo  and  Vogel,  and  shorter  works  bj  Viehoff,  Came- 
liua,  Ball,  Buff,  Atzerodt,  Gambihler,  Gude,  etc. 

21  What  text-hooks  on  political  geography  are  the  most  popular  t 
The  number  of  politico-statistical  geographies  is  enormous.  As  most  promi- 
nent, we  may  name  those  of  Viilter,  Roon,  Schacht ;  as  very  common,  those  of  Bor- 
mann,  Daniel,  Selten,  Voigt,  Volger,  Scydlitz,  K.  A.  Hoffmann,  Zachaiia^  Stein- 
Horschelmann ;  as  shorter  ones,  those  of  Liiben,  Stahlberg,  Mobus,  Ohl^ 
Petersen ;  as  very  good,  those  of  Rhode  and  Barth ;  as  larger  ones,  those  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc,  Wappaens,  W.  Hoffmann,  etc. 

The  new  discoveries  are  found  in  Froriep's  "Almanac,"  (Jahrhuch;)  in  Berg- 
haus' Jahrhnch ;  in  Ludde's  "  Gazette  of  Geography,"  (Zeitschrifi  fur  Erdkweide\) 
in  Gumprccht's  Zeitsdirift;  in  Pctermann's  "Contributions,"  " Mittheilungen." 

22.  What  works  are  (here  vpon  Geography  of  the  native  country? 

Not  so  many  as  might  be  expected.  For  the  geography  of  Prussia,  Schneider, 
Schmidt,  Uvermann,  Vossnack,  Natzmcr;  for  that  of  Grormany,  Guts-Mutbs, 
Hoffmann,  Winderlicli,  Billig,  Curtraann,  Yogel,  Duller,  etc. 

23.  Which  maps  are  the  best  t 

The  wall-maps,  (wandkarien,)  of  Sydow,  Roost,  K.  V.  Hoffmann,  Stiilpnagel, 
Grimm,  Holle,  Winkelmann,  etc.;  the  hand  and  school-maps  of  Sydow,  Berg- 
haus, R,  and  Th.  Lichtcnstem,  Yolter,  Stieler,  Bauerkeller,  Grimm,  Kiepert^ 
Kutscheit,  Winkelmann,  Roost,  Glaser,  Wagner,  Piatt,  Holle,  Voigt,  Gross, 
Vogel,  Schuberth.  For  physical  geography,  Berghaus'  Physical  Hand  AHas^ 
und  his  Schulatlas^  are  classical ;  and  Brommo's  Atlas,  to  Humboldt's  Koemos, 
very  good.* 

IX.    History.  By  Abbenrode. 

1.  What  are  the  material  conditions  requisite  to  make  history  an  important  means 
of  mental  cidiivaiion  f 

The  material  ought  to  bo  selected  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  standing 
and  wants  of  the  pupil,  to  be  formed  into  a  well-systematized  whole,  and  to  be 
HO  used  in  teaching  that,  by  its  vividness  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  its  attractive- 
ness for  the  juvenile  mind,  it  may  arouse  and  strengthen,  improve  morally, 
prepare  the  pupil  worthily  for  practical  life,  and  nourish  in  him  a  Christian  spirit 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  wliich  the  pupil  belongs,  is  prominently 
to  be  considered. 

2.  WJiat  personal  conditions  influence  the  cuUivaiing  power  of  the  study  of 
history  f 

As  the  tot^ity  of  the  pupil's  individuality  requires,  in  Iiistorical  construction, 
groat  regard,  and  as  vcr}'  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  his  mental 
powers  are  nourished,  so  the  effect  of  history  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  the  ability  and  cluiracter  of  the  teacher.  Unless  he  possesses,  together  with 
the  requisite  external  skill,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  history,  true  piety,  and  a 

NoTX.  Especial  reviews  of  a  lonjir  number  of  books  and  maps  are  in  Nacke's  "  Educatioiial 
Anoaal,"  {Pedagog.  Jahrttbcrieht,)  I.,  111.,  V.,  VII.,  and  in  K10den*a  review  of  modira 
maps  in  tbe  *'  School  Gazette  of  Brandenburg,"  {SchttlNatt  d€$  proving  Brundtnbwrg^)  IMS 
and  1816. 
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noble  heart ;  and  unless,  besides  being  a  man  of  veracitj,  he  has  acquired  consci- 
entious impartiality  and  the  circumspect  calmnesB  of  a  clear  judgment,  he  can 
not  hope  that  his  pupils  will  experience  the  cultivating  power  of  history. 

3.  Whatare  the  leading charaderistics  of  the prt^per  materiait 

The  most  essential  of  these  materials  are,  a,  the  political,  under  certain  modi- 
fications,  particularly  that  of  the  native  coAntry;  b,  history  of  civilization,  under 
some  limitations ;  particularly,  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  the  ma- 
terial  chosen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  asunder,  andf 
in  fact,  has  been  so  very  often  in  historical  works,  yet  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  for  construction  must  be  recommended,  since  they  supplement 
one  another  usefully,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  tliis  mutual  compensa- 
tion. Our  Grerman  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  ecclesiastical,  scientific, 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  nations.  Which  of  the  two  sides,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  to 
predominate,  depends  on  the  particular  wants  of  the  pupils:  still  the  history 
of  the  church  is  of  especial  value. 

4.  WJuU  are  the  principles  of  teaching  history  in  school? 

Historical  instruction  requires  in  all  cases  a  narrative  fonn.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  ability,  the  narrative  will  have  the  character  either  of  biogpraphy  and 
monography,  or  will  represent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori- 
cal &cts  in  their  interior  connection ;  without  any  exaltation  of  the  authors  of 
the  events  very  high  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  the  teacher 
may  choose  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synchronistical  order.  The  pragmatical 
method,  right  and  unportant  in  itself  has  in  most  cases  at  school,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result,  even  in  higher  schools;  since  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  the 
gymnasia,  (colleges,)  want  the  maturity  of  life  which  must  aid  the  pragmatical 
understanding.  Finally,  the  method  of  universal  history  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
schools. 
6.  Haw  have  those  principles  been  pradicaUy  used  and  expressed  hUherto  t 
History  has  been,  fix>m  the  most  ancient  times,  written  and  taught  in  all 
forms.  It  has  been  a  monumental  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  whole  nations 
and  privileged  individuals.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  necessity, 
written  and  taught  its  own  history, — some  classically, — for  all  time.  Besides^ 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  and  refiected  them  in  the  mirror  of  their  own  percep- 
tion ;  they  have  created  the  representation  of  a  history  of  the  world, — general 
history.  This  has  led  to  teaching  general  history,  either  connected  with  that  of 
the  church  or  separate  from  it.  The  almost  exclusively  "scientific"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  for  such  as  wanted 
a  "  scientific,"  (collegiate,  etc,)  education.  Others  neither  could  nor  should  learn 
it  But,  since  a  common  inclination  to  acquire  historical  knowledge  has  sprung 
up,  in  consequence  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  schools,  it  suffices  no 
longer  to  confine  this  instruction  to  the  disciples  of  science,  nor  to  satisfy  with 
general  notices  fh)m  history.  The  people,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  will — and 
should — ^partake  of  it  This  has  led  to  manifold  and  successful  attempts  to  find 
a  suitable  way  of  treating  history,  and  to  give  the  common  school  a  share  in  its 

profits. 

Several  popular  and  practical  methods  of  teaching  history  have  arisen,  which, 
tboogh  differing  in  many  respects,  agree  veiy  much  in  their  fundamental  ideas. 
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Theao  methods  may  be  distinguished  first,  as  being  chiefly  restricted,  the  one  to 
biographical  and  monographical  narrations,  the  other  to  the  naturai  and  temporal 
connection  of  historical  events.  In  the  former  case  the  chief  persons  and  events 
to  be  spoken  of  are  at  first  arranged  by  beginnmg  fi-om  modem  times  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  retrograde  order  to  certain  primary  epochs,  in  order  to  review  the 
whole  afterward,  from  these  points,  more  thoroughly,  by  descending  in  the 
natural  order  of  time.  Or,  the  most  important  phases  of  the  development  of 
national  and  political  life  are  made  the  centres  of  an  arrangement,  by  groups, 
which  treats  the  facts  and  persons  that  are  the  types  of  that  development, 
through  all  time,  in  definite  periods,  and  only  occasional  side-looks  are  cast  on 
ootemporaneous  events. 

In  the  other  case,  either  the  historical  material  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  divided,  according  to  its  nature  in  the  different  ages,  amongst  single 
nations,  (cthnogniphically,)  from  their  rise  tiH  their  fall ;  or,  all  nations  are  treat- 
ed side  by  side  at  the  same  time,  in  periods,  (synchronistically,)  in  order,  on 
arriving  at  each  new  eix)ch,  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

In  both  cases  it  is  either  the  history  of  the  native  country  or  the  gencrsd  his- 
tory of  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Christian  church,  by  which  the  point  of  view 
is  regulated,  and  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  biographical  method  t 

As  long  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  arouse  the  historical  sense  of  beginners, 
and  while  these  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  understand  the  general  state  of  a 
nation,  since  their  interest  for  individuals  preponderates,  so  long  it  is  quite  natu- 
ral and  profitable  to  join  all  history  substantially  with  the  biography  of  the 
representative  chief  men,  at  the  same  tune  with  which  the  outlines  of  the  chief 
events  may  be  surveyed.  Even  at  a  later  stage,  the  biographical  element  has  a 
high  value,  since  it  may  give,  along  with  narratives  of  individual  experience, 
especial  relations  of  the  general  development  of  events,  such  as  facilitate  their 
understanding  and  enlarge  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  hidden  mo- 
tives of  facts  are  not  Laid  open  to  the  historian,  until  he  has  looked  sharply  mto 
the  particular  life  of  the  leading  and  cooperating  individuals,  who  either  receive 
or  help  to  give  the  character  of  their  time.  Wo  may  add  the  general  human 
interest  excited  by  personal  experiences  of  life,  and  the  moral  influence  exerted 
on  susceptible  minds.  Dry  generalities  and  outlines  can  of  course  never  excite 
iuch  a  lively  mterest  as  good  biographical  narrations. 

7.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  biographical  TneOiodf 

A  mere  succession  of  separate  biographies  will  never  show  the  real  course  of 
the  general  development  of  history ;  they  are,  even  the  best,  mere  fragments 
and  portions,  but  not  history  itself  in  its  inner  moral  connection.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  the  outward  life  of  historical  persons,  as  sufficient  for  beginners, 
18  indeed  generally  not  difficult ;  yet  it  is  so,  in  a  high  degree,  to  enter  into  their 
inner  life  and  character,  whence  all  their  actions*  originate.  It  presupposes  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  so  much  self-denial  and  impartiality,  rp- 
quires  such  an  expanded  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  material  for  nnderstand- 
ing  motives,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  good  biographies,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  those 
conditions  combmed  in  one  man.  The  usual  biographies  swarm  with  generalities 
And  partial  judgments. 

8.  Whai  is  the  value  of  the  regressive  method  7 

fitrictlj  speaking,  the  regressive  method  is  the  preferable  one  &ir  hisfeoriosl 
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research.  Facing  the  events,  it  inquires  into  their  immediate  causes,  and  goes 
back  to  the  remoter  ones,  in  order  to  reconstruct  philosophicallj  the  history 
which  has  been  developed  according  to  a  higher  and  divine  plan.  So  far  as  the 
method  of  research  is  to  be  represented  by  the  method  of  teaching, — as  it  8ome> 
times  has  been  required, — ^tho  regressive  proceeding  is  correct;  besides,  it  ia 
formally  practicable  without  difficulty.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  process  of  hia^ 
torical  narration,  and  begins  almost  necessarily  from  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  times,  by  far  too  complicated  fur  beginners,  and  such  as  to  prevent 
usually  the  combination  of  truth  with  popularity.  Besides,  this  method  could 
be  applied  only  at  tlie  beginning,  and  would  soon  necessarily  pass  over  into  the 
chronological  one. 

9.  How  far  is  Oie  chronological  method  vaiuablet 

The  historical  events  develop  themselves  in  time ;  tlie  natural  course  of  tlw 
latter  is,  therefore,  both  back-ground  and  frame  of  the  former,  since  it  constitutoB 
the  thread  of  the  narration.  Time  facilitates  comprehension,  remembrance,  and 
comparison  of  historical  movements ;  it  marks  best  the  sections  and  epochs  of 
development,  favors  thus  the  rudiments  of  historical  instruction,  and,  in  general, 
is  in(Uspensable.  History  may  be  treated  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  with 
beginners,  or  with  advanced  scholars;  but  the  succession  of  time  must  be 
necessarily  cared  for. 

1 0    Under  whai  circumstances  is  the  ethnographical  method  suitahk  T 

After  the  primary  course,  which  lays  the  foundation,  (biographical  and  mono- 
graphical,)  has  been  finished,  and  a  second  one  has  led  nearer  the  more  general 
connection  of  the  chief  movements  in  history,  then  it  may  be  useful  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  prominent  modem  nations,  ethnographically,  from  their  first 
rise  until  their  present  state.  In  ancient  history  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  in  the  ethnographical  way,  because  those  nations  have  led  for  a  long 
time  a  separate  life,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neitchboring  nations  have 
merged  them  in  their  own  life. 

11,   What  are  Oie  d'ffictUties  0/  the  grofiping  method? 

The  idea  of  pursuing  material  similar,  by  interior  connection,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  joining  it  into  a  whole,  is  in  itself  well  enough.  But^  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  requires  an  unusual  knowledge  of  particulars  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  too  hard  for  the  juve- 
nile mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  things  can  be  omitted,  or  at  least  treated  sepa- 
rately as  a  matter  of  secondary  interest ;  but,  it  is  questionable  whetlier  they 
would  be  advantageous  with  reference  to  the  whole.  Besides,  the  hard  problem 
mast  be  solved  of  connecting  finally  the  single  parts  of  development  into  a 
totality. 

This  method,  even  for  the  especial  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  for 
in5»tance,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  but  these  would  increase,  if  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  other  civilized  nations  For,  by  its  nature,  it  lays  the  chief 
stress  on  the  development  of  civilization,  and  displays  but  on  such  points  the 
characteristic  picture  more  fully,  when  it  is  desirable,  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  entire  plan,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practically  carried  through. 

1'3.   When  Jios  the  synchronistical  method  Us  right  place  7 

Synchronism  is  not  suitiblo  for  beginners.  It  requires  an  advanced  standing, 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  development  of  naticms,  and 
nnderstanduiglj  to  porsae  the  gradual  progross  in  it    To  whoever  ia  not  abla 
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to  survey  that  progress  in  its  degrees,  and,  when  arrived  at  a  remarkably  high 
point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other  nations  to  view,  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  former  picture,  and  thns  to  compose  a  totality  of  those 
intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  synchronistical  treatment  of  history  remains 
sterile.  Therefore,  scarcely  even  the  pupils  of  the  first  class,  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  can  be  considered  as  suflBciently  prepared  for  it. 

13.  Who  has  recommended  the  biographical  meihod  7 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized  it  as  the 
best  and  most  suitable  for  beginners.  For  this  grade,  nearly  all  modem  methodic 
histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biographical  instruction.  In 
higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  lowest  classes 
and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

14.  Wfto  has  recommended  (he  regressive  method? 

Dr.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "  Scientific  school  instroction  as  a  whole," 
(der  vnssenschafiliche  SchtdurUerricht  cUs  ein  Games,)  Ilamm,  1834,  is  one  of  the 
first  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recommended  it,  especially  for  the  history  of  the  native 
country,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  Ac.,"  (Gnmdzuge  einer  neuen  meOiode^  cif.,) 
NOmberg,  1839. 

15.  W?uU  is  (he  origin  of  (he  chronological  method  t 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  has  been  used  in  Germany 
thantliis;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnographical  principle. 
Until  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  majority  of  schools,  of  classical  histories,  and 
of  text-books  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementary,  burgher,  and  real  schools, 
and  gymnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biographical 
course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  history,  others  to  national  history ; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wants,  by  a  particular  partition  of  tlie 
material,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  of  treatment,  by  accommodation  to  the 
different  stages  of  life,  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  (charaderhUder,) 
above  the  general  course  of  history. 

16.  Who  has  tried  to  introduce  the  grouping  method? 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-counselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "  Instroction  in 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  elementary  schools,"  (Der  vcUerldndisehe 
Oeschichtsunierricht  in  unsem  EkmentarschuJen,)  Coblenz,  1842,  to  promote  in- 
stroction in  the  history  of  the  fatherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
iiational  life,  by  historical  &cts  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
exclusion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting  the  coherent  material 
well- wrought  together  in  one  mould ;  besides,  making  the  whole  more  fistful 
by  commmunicating  important  patriotic  documents  and  like  best  patriotic  songs. 

In  a  different  way,  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  the  Worid,  on 
Postalozzi's  principles,"  (Weiigeschichte  nach  Pestahzzi's  grundsatzen^  efc.,) 
Hildburghausen,  1841,  reconunends  a  grouping  of  the  entire  history  after  certain 
categories  of  the  material,  (home,  society,  state,  nation,  religion,  science,  and 
art,)  in  each  of  wliich  the  suitable  material  of  all  time  is  comparatively  placed 
beside  each  other. 

11.   What  are  the  most  recent  tendencies  concerning  historical  instruction  t 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  reconmiended  to  interweave  classical  sentences  and 
good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  vivify  historical  instroction  by  dramatizing  it, 
and  so  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  history,  by  stoiy 
and  song.    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  concentration,  various  ctxnbinatioos 
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with  geognq>h7,  natural  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  recommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  common  wants,  by  catting  off  the  less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  lor  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
characters  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
characltrbilder^  which  are  now  in  various  works,  at  the  teacher^s  command,  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  view  more  closely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  account  in  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  Whal  is  iohe  thought  of  these  iaidenciest 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
Rciences;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  guide  for  instruction  in  national  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it.  To  interweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  Bat, 
more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — ^which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national  ^*  charaderbilder,^^  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  better  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendendes,  particularly  in  modem  history,  will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  How  far  is  geography  to  be  cared  for  in  teaching  history? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all  his 
torical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  fitig- 
ments.  In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree ;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogra> 
phy  of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  bo  needed, — a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analytically,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
consider  as  a  praiseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  dear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  What  is  the  value  of  historical  poetry  in  teaching  history  t 

So  far  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistioal 
glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  value,  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.  But,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  truth,  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits^  it 
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ifl  DO  longer  of  importance  for  instruction,  even  if  the  poems  be  of  great  poetical 
▼aluo. 

21.  Why  are  ihe  historical  dates  so  valuable  t 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that,  without  fixing  the  dates,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the  pupil  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth,  the  general  outhnes 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  consciousness  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  connected  with  the  date,  in  order  that  the 
ibnner  may  be  better  remembered,  better  understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and 
better  distinguished  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
be  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  numbers,  for  the  sake 
of  memofy.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  development  of  events ;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  often  aids 
the  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  da 

22.  WJuU  is  the  didactic  value  of  good  historiccd  pictures,  maps  and  tables  f 

In  teaching,  very  much  depends  on  making  history  intuitive  and  lively.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  appropriate  means.  Such  are  histori- 
cal pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  often  the  historical  action  more 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  maps  aid  best  the  percep- 
tion of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables  facilitate  both  a  short  review  of  tlie 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synchronistical  order,  and  a  firmer  impression 
ou  the  memory,  by  bringing  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  flailing  of 
liations,  etc  Also  they  can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  different  move- 
ments of  development  at  tlie  same  time  in  state,  church,  science,  and  art. 

23.  In  whcU  respects  does  private  reading  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  is 
very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  the 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed  familiarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  the  country.  Fortunately,  the 
desire  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth ;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24.  WJiat  hooks  treat  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  history  t 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia,"  (Der  Creschichtsm^ 
ierricht  auf  Gymnasien,)  Halle,  1849. 

b.  Loebell,  "  Outlines  of  a  method  for  teaching  History  in  the  Gymnasia^'* 
{Grundzuge  einer  Methodik  des  Geschichtsuniernchts  auf  den  Gymnasien,)  Leipzig, 
1847.    Tliis  work  suggests  a  careful  partition  of  the  material. 

c.  Miguel,  "Contributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia,** 
{Beitrage  zur  Lehre  XHjm  Biographische  unterricht  auf  Gymnasien^  Aurich,  184t. 

d.  C.  A.  Miiller,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (Uher  dm 
Oeschichtsunterricht  auf  Schulen,)  Dresden,  1835.  A  rory  thorough  treatisei, 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biographical  method. 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  Ac.,  of  History,"  {ifber  die  Idee,  dot 
Weserij  etc.,  der  Geschichie,)  Koenigsberg,  i.  n.,  1847.  (See  the  history  of  the 
world.) 
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C  Afwrnann,  "The  Stady  of  History/'  (Das  Stadium  dor  Qtackichie,) 
Brunswick,  1849,  reoommends  b^^ning  with  myths  and  chronological  reyiews. 

g.  G.  Weber,  "  Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (Der  GeschichlataUer' 
richt  cmf  Schnden^)  Heidelberg,  1850,  contams  very  good  hints  for  gymnasia, 
real  and  common  schools,  eta,  etc.  Besides  the  prefaces  to  many  text-books, 
eta,  we  may  mention  Diesterweg's  "  Rhine  Gazette,"  (Rheinische  Blatter^)  of 
1836,  1840,  1842;  General  School  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  of  1834,  1841,  1843, 
1848;  Wager's  Pedagogical  Review,  of  1841,  1845,  1851,  1853,  and  1854;  the 
achuMiU  dea  provinz  Brandenburg,  1851,  1852 ;  Low's  Pedagogical  Monthly 
Beyiew,  1848,1853,  etc.  Also,  Diesterweg's,  "Directory,"  (W!^uw«cr,)  II.; 
and  Nacke,  Pedagogiaches  Jahresherichi,  I.,  UL,  V.,  VII.,  etc. 

25—40.  Books  and  Maps.  (On  methods,  see  No.  24.)  Text-book  on 
Prussian  History,  Loschke,  (the  best) 

For  private  reading:  Zimmermann,  "History  of  Hohenzollem,"  (^^e^cAticAls 
der  EohemoQem;)  Reiche,  "The  former  times  of  Prussia,"  {Preussen^s  Vorzeit;) 
SII08S,  etc. 

Collection  of  patriotic  poems :  Miiller  t  Kletke,  Berg,  etc 

Short  text-books  on  German  History:  Asmus,  Kohlrauscfa^  Edcr,  Bottiger, 
Grobe,  and  Dittmar.    (The  last  is  tlie  best) 

Larger  Histories  of  Germany:  Pfister,  K.  A.  Menzel,  W.  Menzel,  Luden, 
Ranke,  Raumer,  Biilau,  Lochner,  Wietersheim,  etc.,  etc 

For  private  reading  on  German  History :  Ramshom,  Niomeyer,  (Deutscher 
Plutarch,)  Henning,  Wolff^  (Germania,)  Vogel,  (Q^rmania,)  etc 

Collection  of  historical  poems  on  German  History :  Wagner,  A.  Miiller,  H 
Kletke,  A.  W.  Grube,  Zimmermann,  A.  Bottger,  etc 

Text-books  on  Greneral  History :  a.  short,  Dittmar,  (the  best;)  b.  larger,  Loo, 
Wachler,  Amdt,  Ellendt,  Dittmar,  Wachsmuth,  Schlosser,  Dietsch,  etc  (All 
of  them  used  only  in  gymnasia  and 'real  schools. 

Popular  histories,  with  much  material  for  biographical  instruction :  Buttger, 
Schwartz,  A.  W.  Grube,  (Characierbilder,)  Vogel,  (Ckschichiabilder,)  Becker,  etc. 

Classical  Histories,  partly  on  single  periods:  Schlosser,  (the  18th  century,) 
Raumer,  (Hohenstaufen,)  Eichhom,  Luden,  Heeren  k  Ukort,  Leo,  Rehm,  Wilken, 
(Crusades,)  Bredow,  Niebuhr,  (Rome,)  Rauke,  (Popes  and  Reformation,)  Dunker, 
Peter,  0.  Miiller,  (Greece,)  Poelitz,  W.  Menzel,  Amdt,  Dahlmann,  Wachsmuth,  etc. 

For  private  reading  on  General  History:  Schwab,  "Ancient  History,"  {Sagen 
des  Alierihums;)  Lange,  "  Histories  from  Herodotus,"  (Geschichten  aua  Herodot;) 
Niebuhr,  "Heroic  History  of  Greece,"  {Griechische  HeroengeschichU ;)  Homberg, 
"  Biographies  of  celebrated  Greeks,"  {Biagraphien  herhiimter  Cfriechen,)  etc 

For  well  educated  readers:  Kletke,  "Antiquity  in  its  chief  movements," 
(Das  AUerOium  in  seinen  Eduptmomenien.)    (Excellent) 

Historical  Tables,  very  simple:  Wander,  Bredow,  Scliafer,  Dielitz,  Pttty,  K. 
Th.  Wagner,  Peter;  larger,  Kohlrausch,  Pischon,  Lochner. 

Historical  Maps:  &  small,  Schaarschmidt,  Muhlert,  Rodowiez,  Konig,  etc 
b.  Larger,  Wedell,  Spuner ;  (Best  and  classical)  c  For  the  wall,  ( Wandkartetif) 
Yogel,  (Europe;)  Bretschneider,  (Europe;)  Hoffmann,  (ancient  world;)  HoUe, 
Kiepert,  (ancient  times.) 

Historical  Pictures:  Dethier,  Hitiorisch-chronologiache  (roZZeris;  a  collection  of 
1500  medallions.  Gross,  "  History  of  the  World  in  Pictures,"  (WeligeschichUi 
in  hUdem,)  The  very  best  on  German  history  is  K.  H.  Hermann's  Geackichic 
de$  Deutachen  VoUca^  (History  of  the  German  Nation,)  in  16  pictures. 
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KXT-BooKS,  Ac,  prescribed  for 
uary,  1866. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Lnwons,  Weld*ii,  to  Psrt  Seconij. 
.cal  Geopraphy,  /Y/cA.  completed. 
.  Grammar,  Andrew*'  and  Stoddard'*. 
ura.  Ray's,  to  Section  306. 
lenons  each  week  in  Latin  and  Alapebra. 
e  Itrasonfi  In  Phy&ical  Geograjihy,  and 
>o  In  Readinir. 
e  a  tetek  during  the  year — 
Lectures  by  the  Principal,  on   Morab, 

Manners,  &c. 
Aids  to  Composition,  completed. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 

tions.  once  in  three  wreks. 
Readiiu;  and  Vocal  Music.    Penmanship, 
if  needed. 


EAR. 


SBCOXD   SESSION. 


..itin  Lessons,  HWrf's.  completed, 
.atin  Grammar,  Andrnes'  ami  Stoddard'*. 
'■"eomeiry.  Darie*^  Lfg^ndre,  to  Book  IX. 
Natural  Philowphy.  Gray'*,  coninleled. 
^Yre  lje**on9  a  tttek^  in  each  of  the  above. 
One  eierci*e  j)er  week— 

Reading,  Elemental  Sounds. 
Rhetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec* 
lions,  once  in  tliree  weeks. 


YEAR. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


Yirgil's  ^neld,  OtMper's,  three  booka^  three 

leaaoos. 
German  or  French,  three  loflRoiis. 
Chemistry.  Siaiman%  to  Vegetable  Chemi*- 

Iry,  five  lessons. 
Tiri|(onometry,    Jknie*\    completed,    five 

lessons. 
Oiiee  a  week — 

Constitution  of  the  United  Siatev,  com- 
pleted. 
I.og!e.  Hedge'*,  completed. 
Reading.  Rhetoric  and  Vucal  Music. 
Composition  and  Diclamaiiou,  by  Sec- 
tions once  in  three  weeks. 


I  YEAR. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


German  or  French,  three  lenMins. 

Mental  Philiisopiiy,   Wayland'*,  completiil, 
five  lessnna 

General  History,  Weber'*^  conipieied,  Ave 
lessons. 

NaTlgation   ami   Surveying,  Davir»\  com- 
pleted. 

Kvldancca  or  ChrUtianity.  once  a  week. 

Oms  a  wetk  during  the  year— 

CriCteal  Readings.    Vocal  Music  once  a 
week. 
.  GbmpoeUloiM,  by  Bections,  once  in  three 


OilllMl  Addresise,  once  In  three  weeka^ 


10  nbetltuce  the  Ibllowing 


floled. 


XIY.    WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CINCINNATI. 


Thb  System  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati  was  established  in 
1828-29  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  tax  of  $7,000 
wa£  annually  imposed  for  the  building  of  school-houses,  and  a  like  amount, 
in  addition  to  the  state  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Under  this  act,  school-houses  were  erected,  in  point  of  location,  size  and 
internal  convenience,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  generally  received  notions 
of  school  architecture. 

In  1834  the  system  was  greatly  extended,  and,  in  1845,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  and  in  1850  to 
appoint  a  superintendent 

In  1847  a  central  high  school  was  organized,  under  the  charge  of  Prof 
H.  II.  Barney,  and  in  1852  the  Woodward*  Fund  and  the  Hughes*  Fund, 
amounting  to  $300,000,  and  yielding  over  $5,000,  (the  Woodward  estate 
in  1856  yielded  $4,510,)  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  two 
schools  of  this  grade. 

In  1853  a  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hughes 
High  School,  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  of  about  40,000,  and  in  1856, 
in  an  opposite  section  of  the  city,  another  building,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
for  the  Woodward  High  School.  Before  giving  the  plan  of  this  last 
structure,  we  will  give  the  course  of  study,  text-books,  &c.,  from  the 
^^Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Vmtors 
of  Common  Schools^^^  for  the  school  year  ending  July  7,  1857. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Cincinnati  in  1856-^7  embraced — 
I.  9  district  night  schools,  and  1  night  high  school,  with  23  teachers 
and  1,143  pupils. 

II.  20  district,  sub-district  and  special  district  schools,  with  201  teach- 
ers, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  9,983  pupils,  distributed  in  each 
school  into  four  sections  or  grades. 

in.  4  intermediate  schools,  with  22  teachers  and  943  pupils. 

IV.  2  high  schools,  with  12  teachers  and  295  pupils. 
V.  1  normal  school,  with  1  teacher  and  31  pupils. 

VI.  A  central  school  library,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,000  volumes. 

The  current  expense  of  tiic  public  schools,  for  1850-7,  apart  from 
buildings,  was  $143,088.11,  or  about  $12.75  per  pupiL 

*  We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  biograptiical  sketch  ofeither  William  Wot  dward 
iir  John  llughes,  whose  names  are  now  indissolubly  associated  with  the  system  of  public  io< 
stniction  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  in  lbs 
state  of  Connrcticiit.  and  took  with  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.sueb 
training  and  instruction  as  a  plain  Connecticut  farmer's  home  and  a  Connecticut  district  acbcol 
could  (slve,  eighty  years  aso.  We  hope  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Board  of  Tru^e«S| 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  or  the  indefatigable  Superintendent,  A.  J.  RickoflT,  Esq.,  or  the  Secretanr, 
or  Librarian  of  the  Bound,  will  give  to  the  American  public  b  biography  of  these  two 
benelactori  of  public  edacatioa. 
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The  following  is  the  Coubsb  or  Studt,  Tbxt-Books,  &c,  prescrihed  for 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  January,  1856. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


VUtBT  SISIIOII. 


finflith  Grammar,  Brown  or  Pinneo,  com- 
pleCcd. 

Enf  Hah  History,  Chodrieh  or  Markham,  com- 
pleted. 

Avebra,  Rojf'Bt  to  Section  172. 

Five  iuoont  in  each  tf  the  above  weekly. 


SBCOWD  SBaSION. 


I  At  in  Lesnonaf  WeWtn  to  Part  Second. 
Physical  Oeofraphy,  Fiteh,  completed. 
Latin  Gramnutr,  Andretoe'  and  Stoddard'e, 
Algebra,  Ray's,  to  Section  306. 
Five  lessons  each  week  in  Latin  and  Alfebra. 
Three  lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  and 

two  In  Reading. 
Once  a  tteek  during  the  year — 

Lectures  by  the  Principal,  on  Morals, 

Manners,  &.c. 
Aids  to  Composition,  complied. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sae- 

tioos.  once  in  three  weeks. 
Reading  and  Vocal  Music.    Penmanship, 
if  needed. 


8£CX>ND  YEAR. 


mST  SBSSION. 


Latin  Lessons,  WeW*,  to  Histoir. 
Latin  Grammar.  Andrewe'  and  Stoddard': 
Oeomeirj^  Davin*  Legendre^  to  Bonk  V. 
Natoral  Philosophy,  Cfray'e^  to  PoennuUics. 
Five  leommeper  week  during  the  year. 


SICONO  sisaoM. 


Latin  Lessons,  Weld'e,  completed. 
Latin  Grammar,  Andrewe*  and  Stoddard'e. 
Geometry,  Daciee*  Letendre^  to  Book  IX. 
Natural  Philosophy.  Gray**,  completed. 
fSve  Leetone  a  week^  in  each  of  the  above, 
die  exereiee  per  week— 

Reading,  Elemental  Soands. 

Rhetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 

Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 
tions, once  in  three  weeks. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


FimST  SISSIOM. 


Chemistry.  SilUman*a,  to  Section  2B2,  five 

lessons  a  week. 
Cttsar  or  Saliust,  Andrew^ a^  J\fty  Sectione, 

three  lessons  a  week. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons  a  week. 
Alffebra  and  Spherica,  Ray'e  and  Duviee* 

hegendrey  completed,  Ave  lessons  a  week. 


SXCOMD  SISSION. 


Yirgil's  .£neid,  Osoper's,  three  booka^  thres 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons. 
Chemistry.  SiUiman^a^  to  Vegetable  ChemU' 

try^  five  lessons. 
Trigonometry,    Daviea^t    completed,    flvs 

lessons. 
Once  a  week — 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted. 
Ix>gic.  Iledge'a^  completed. 
Reading,  Rhetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec* 
tions  once  In  three  weeks. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


PIJIST  SI8SI0H. 


Phrsiology  and  Hygiene,  Cutter ^  completed, 

five  lessons. 
Cicero,    f\ilaom'»,    three    Orations,    three 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons. 
Astronomy,    Mclntire'a,    completed,    five 

lessons. 
Geology.  Qray  and  Adamtf*  completed,  five 

lessons. 
Moral  Philosophy,  once  a  week. 


SBCOXO  SSSSION. 


German  or  French,  three  lessons. 

Henul  Philosophy,  WayVcauVa^  completed, 

five  lessons. 
General  History,  fTeAer**,  completed,  fivs 

lessons. 
Navigation  and   Surveying,  Daviea't  com* 

pleted. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  once  a  week. 
Once  a  week  during  the  year — 

Critical  Readings.    Vocal  Music  once  a 

week. 
Compositions,  by  Sections,  once  hi  thrcs 

weeks. 
Original  Addresses,  ones  In  three  WMk& 


COLLEGE  CLASS. 

In  view  of  preparation  to  enter  college,  this  cUss  Is  permitted  to  substitute  the  ibllowlnf 
studies  for  the  regular  ones,  in  the  fourth  year  :— 


CYosbyNi  Greek  Grammar,  completed. 
F^Uoo's  Greek  Reader,  completed. 
Clccro't  Orailons.  tix  In  number. 


Virgil's  £neid.  six  books. 
Cssar  or  Saliust,  completed. 


XIV.   WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CINCINNATI. 


The  System  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati  was  established  in 
1828-29  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  tax  of  $7,000 
was  annually  imposed  for  the  building  of  school-houses,  and  a  like  amount, 
in  addition  to  the  state  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Under  this  act,  school-houses  were  erected,  in  point  of  location,  size  and 
internal  convenience,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  generally  received  notions 
of  school  architecture. 

In  1834  the  system  was  greatly  extended,  and,  in  1845,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  and  in  1850  to 
appoint  a  superintendent 

In  1847  a  central  high  school  was  organized,  under  the  charge  of  Prof 
H.  II.  Barney,  and  in  1852  the  Woodward*  Fund  and  the  Hughes*  Fund, 
amounting  to  $300,000,  and  yielding  over  $5,000,  (the  Woodward  estate 
in  1856  yielded  $4,510,)  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  two 
schools  of  this  grade. 

In  1853  a  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hughes 
High  School,  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  of  about  40,000,  and  in  1856, 
in  an  opposite  section  of  the  city,  another  building,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
for  the  Woodward  High  School.  Before  giving  the  plan  of  this  last 
structure,  we  will  give  the  course  of  study,  text-books,  &c.,  from  the 
'^Twenty-Eighth  Annval  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 
of  Common  Schools^'^  for  the  school  year  ending  July  7,  1857. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Cincinnati  in  1856-57  embraced — 
I.  9  district  night  schools,  and  1  night  high  school,  with  23  teachers 
and  1,143  pupils. 

II.  20  district,  sub-district  and  special  district  schools,  with  201  teach- 
ers, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  9,983  pupils,  distributed  in  each 
school  into  four  sections  or  grades. 

HI.  4  intermediate  schools,  with  22  teachers  and  943  pupils. 

IV.  2  high  schools,  with  12  teachers  and  295  pupils. 
V.  1  normal  school,  with  1  teacher  and  31  pupils. 

VI.  A  central  school  library,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,000  volumes. 

The  current  expense  of  the  public  schools,  for  1850-7,  apart  from 
buildings,  was  $143,088.11,  or  about  $12.75  per  pupiL 

*  We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  biographical  sketch  of  either  William  Wo(  dward 
ur  John  Hughes,  whose  names  are  now  indissolubly  associated  with  the  system  of  public  io- 
struction  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  in  lbs 
state  of  Connrcticiit.  and  took  with  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  sueb 
training  and  instruction  as  a  plain  Connecticut  farmer's  home  and  a  Connecticut  district  achcol 
could  give,  eighty  years  aso.  We  hope  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Board  of  Trasteei>f 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  or  the  indefatigable  Superintendent,  A.  J.  RickoflT,  Esq.,  or  the  8eeretary, 
or  Librarian  of  the  Board,  will  give  to  the  American  public  a  biogmphy  of  these  two 
benelactori  of  public  cdocation. 
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The  following  is  the  Course  or  Stcdt,  Text-Books,  &c,  prescribed  for 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  January,  1856. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


vutBT  smsBicm, 


Eoflith  Grammar,  Broun  or  Pinneo,  com- 
pleted. 

Endith  Hiatory,  Ooodri^  or  Markkamy  com- 
pleted. 

Avebra,  Rojf'Bt  to  Section  172. 

Five  leaoono  in  each  ej  the  above  veekfy. 


SBCOWD  aiasioM. 


fjUin  Lesnona,  WeUft,  to  Part  Second. 
Phjraical  Oeofraphjr,  /Y(cA,  completed. 
LatiD  Grammar*  Andretoe'  and  Stoddard's, 
Alj^ebra,  Raj'a.  to  Section  306. 
Five  lecaona  each  week  in  Latin  and  Algclica. 
Three  leaaona  in  Physical  Geography,  and 

two  in  Reading. 
Once  a  week  during  the  vear — 

Lectures  by  the  Principal,  on  Morals, 

Manners,  &c. 
Aids  to  Composition,  completed. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sae- 

tioas.  oDce  in  three  weeks. 
Reading  and  Vocal  Murlc.    Penmanship, 
if  needed. 


SECOND  TEAR. 


nasT  SBssioM. 


Latin  Lessons,  Wdd'e,  to  History. 
Latin  Grammar.  Andretee*  and  Stoddard'e. 
Geometnr,  Daviee'  Legendrty  to  Book  V. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chray'e^  to  PoeunuUics. 
fYve  kammt  per  week  during  the  year. 


SICOND  SISSIOM. 


Latin  Lessons,  We!d*e.  completed. 
I.Atin  Grammar^  Andrews*  and  Stoddard's, 
Geometry,  Dactee'  Lerendre^  to  Book  IX. 
Natural  Philofophy.  Qray*M.  completed. 
Five  Leaeons  a  week,  in  each  of  the  above. 
One  erereioeper  week— 

Reading,  Elemental  Soands. 

Rhetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 

Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 
tions, once  in  three  weeks. 


THIRD  TEAR. 


FIRST  SBSflOM. 


Chemistry,  Sittiman%  to  Section  2B2,  fire 

lessons  a  week. 
Cttsar  or  Sallust,  Andrew's,  Jifty  Se^ons, 

three  lessons  a  week. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons  a  week. 
Alcebra  and  Spherics,  Btuf's  and  Davies* 

hegendre,  completed,  five  lessons  a  week. 


SKCOMD  SISSIOM. 


Yirgil's  .Sneid,  Owper's,  fAree  books,  thrt« 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  leasons. 
Chemistry.  SiUinum's,  to  Vegetable  ChemiS' 

try,  five  lessons. 
Trigonometry,    Danitsl',    completed,    IIts 

lessons. 
Once  a  week — 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted. 
Ix>gic.  Hedge's,  completed. 
Reading,  Rhetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 
tiona  once  in  three  weeks. 


FOURTH  TEAR. 


PIJIST  SBSSIOM. 


Phrsiology  and  Hygiene,  Cutter,  completed, 

five  lessons. 
Cicero,    f\iIsom's,    three    Orationa,    three 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons. 
Astronomy,    Mclntire's,    completed,    five 

lessons. 
Geology.  Oray  and  Adams',  completed,  five 

lessons. 
Moral  Philosophy,  once  a  week. 


SBCOMD  8B8SI0M. 


German  or  French,  three  lessons. 

Menul  Philosophy,  Waytand's,  completed, 

five  lessons. 
General  History,  Weber's,  completed,  fivs 

lessons. 
Navigation   and   Surveying,  Davies',  com- 

pieted. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  once  a  week. 


Once  a  week  during  the  yeat 

-     :    _      Voo 

week. 


Critical  Readings.    Vocal  Music  once  a 


Compositions,  by  Sections,  once  hi  thres 

weekSL 
Original  Addresses,  ones  In  three  weekii 


COLLEGE  CLASS. 


In  Tiew  of  preparation  to  enter  collece,  this  cUts  is  pcimitted  to  subMitute  Uie  IbllowiDf 
studies  for  the  regular  ones,  in  the  fourth  year  :— 

Virgil's  £neld.  six  books. 
Cssar  or  Sallust,  eompleCed. 


CrofibyNi  Or^k  Grsmroar,  completed. 
Felt4Mi'8  Greek  Raader.  completed. 
Ckcro'B  Orailoos.  aijc  In  number. 
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PuiNi  or  Woodward  High  School. 

Tbjb  bcantifal  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  is  located  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin  street,  on  the  south  by  Woodward  street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  solid  but- 
tresses running  the  height  of  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
des.  The  windows  are  of  rich  tracery,  but  sufficiently  massive  to  give  an  idea  of 
•trength, — and  quite  unlike  the  cobweb  effect  usually  produce^  by  cast  iron  imita- 
tions of  stone.  The  external  decorations  are  very  rich,  and  possess  those  bdd  and 
artistic  outlines  so  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  con- 
stmotion,  steep  and  lofty,  covered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rich  ap- 
pearance, and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  conception,  and  execution, 
it  m  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  class  of  colle- 
giate buildings  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  States. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  comprises  philosophical  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  largo  and  well-regulated  chambers  for  the  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
&o. ;  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  acoeasible  and  well-ventilated  and  lighted  at  ioj 
otlier. 
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The  ground  floor  has  entrances  on  each  of  tho  four  sides,  leading  to  spaoioiM 
corridors,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  building, — ^tho  interseo- 
tion  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  arches  on  each  side,  prodno* 
ing  an  imposing  effect.  On  tliis  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  each  36  feet  by 
28  feet,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  doors  so 
located  that  the  scholars  face  any  one  who  enters.  Contignoas  to  each  class  room 
is  a  oommodioua  cloak  room,  accessible  both  to  the  corridors  and  class  rooms.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  features  of  the  building  is  the  stair- 
oases.  There  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  to  each  side  of  the  building.  They 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beautiful  towers,  which  add  materially  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  Theae 
staircases  are  wide,  of  very  easy  ascent,  and,  in  their  form  of  construction,  with  tho 
arching  overhead,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  But  this  is  their  least  merit ; 
k)cated  as  they  are,  they  afford  an  entrance  on  each  side  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  its  beauty  or  comfort  by  break- 
ing up  any  portion  of  its  Bpaee.  Another  invaluable  result  from  this  treatment,  is 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Two  large  staircases  so  situated,  widely  apart  firom  each 
other,  and,  although  attached  to,  practically  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
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building,  present  the  best  safeguard,  and  render  impossible  the  terrible  calamitiet 
which  have  more  than  once  resulted  in  our  schoob  from  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
oaatioD. 
The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first 
The  third  floor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  aooeasible  b<Hh 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  grandest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  entire  dimen- 
sions are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  are  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  feet 
The  effect  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  b  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arched 
recen.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  other  with  band- 
tome  rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sunk  paneb  of  a  dark  blue  odor,  the 
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rich  wainsootting  of  the  walls,  and  handsomely  devised  doorways,  present  altogether 
an  appearance  of  unusual  beauty.  The  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Tudor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  faithfully  carried  into  the  minutest  features  of  this  structure, 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  effect  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  this  building. 

The  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  Franklin  street  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

Tbe  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  $44,000,  including  four  furnaces  for 
warming,  gas  fixtures,  &o. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  &e.t 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniel  Lavbrt,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  Jobn  Tat- 
Loa, — all  of  CiDcmnati. 


XV.   THE  PETER  COOPER  UNION. 


The  following  is  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  giving  cor- 
porate powers  to  the  Trustees  of  Peter  Cooper's  Munificent  Gift  to  Science 
and  Art 

Ssa  1.  Peter  Cooper,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
yey  or  devise  to  the  body  corporate  hereinafter  created,  that  certain  block  of  land 
in  the  said  city,  with  the  edifice  thereon  erected,  with  its  appurtenances,  bound- 
ed north  by  Astor  place,  east  by  Third  avenue,  south  by  Seventh  street^  aod 
west  by  Fourth  avenue,  upon  such  trusts  and  conditions  as  would  be  held  vaBd 
If  made  by  testamentary  devise,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  establishing  a 
pubHc  institution  in  said  city,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  art,  philosophy 
and  letters,  together  with  such  scientific  and  hi^^torical  collections,  chemical  aiMl 
philosophical  apparatus,  mechanical  and  artistic  models,  books,  drawings, 
pictures,  statues,  and  other  means  of  instruction,  as  may  be  usefiil  for  that 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Peter  Cooper  and  his  assigns  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted,  a 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  The  Peter  Cooper  Union  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  -^Vrt,"  and  its  corporate  existence  shaU  commence 
when  the  said  Peter  Cooper  sliall  convey  or  devise  to  it  the  block  of  land  and 
.©diflce  above  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  institution  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
body  corporate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  title  third,  of  cliapter  eighteen,  of  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
except  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  institution  to  organize  and  commence  the 
transaction  of  its  business  at  any  time  within  three  months  after  such  convey- 
ance or  devise  shall  take  effect 

Sec.  4.  Its  affairs  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Control,  which  shaD  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  thirteen  members,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Pett-r 
Cooper  in  the  written  act  by  which  he  may  convey  or  devise  the  land  and  edi- 
fice, as  aforesaid,  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  of  said 
institution,  to  designate  and  appoint  the  first  members  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  prescribe  the  terms  of  office  of  themselves,  respectively,  and  of  their  snocesp- 
ors,  and  to  provide  for  filling  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  that  may  at  any  time 
occur  in  the  said  Board  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office,  or  the  resigna- 
tion, death  or  disability  of  any  member  or  members  thereofj  by  the  selec^n 
and  appointment  of  one  person  to  fill  each  vacancy  by  the  members  of  said  in- 
stitution, or  by  such  societies  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,as  the  said 
Peter  Cooper  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  in  the  said  act  of  conveyance  or 
devise.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Peter  Cooper  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  selection  and  appointment  shall  be  made,  and  to  desig- 
nate, respectively,  the  vacancies  that  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  eadi  of 
the  several  societies  that  may  be  designated  as  aforesaid  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  said  Peter  Cooper,  if  he  shall  so  elect  in  and  by  said  act  of  conveyancs  or 
devise,  sliall  also  be  a  member  of  said  Board  during  his  natural  life. 

In  case  the  said  Peter  Cooper  shall  fail  to  provide  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  said  Board,  then 
the  said  Board  shall  be  composed  as  follows : 

Of  the  oldest  male  descendant  of  lawful  age,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said 
Peter  Cooper. 

Of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being,  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective offices. 
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Of  the  other  mdiyidtials  that  may  be  designated  aa  Trustees  b  j  the  said  Peter 
Cooper,  in  the  written  act  by  which  he  may  convey  or  devise  the  land  and  edi- 
fice as  aforesaid.  If  the  said  Pet^r  Cooper  shall  have  so  elected,  in  and  by  s^d 
act,  he  shall  also  be  a  Trustee  of  said  Board  during  his  natural  life. 

Of  the  Trustees  so  to  be  designated  by  the  said  Peter  Cooper,  the  two  first 
named  by  him,  and  designated  by  the  numbers  one  and  two,  shall  hold  their 
offices  until  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  first  political  year  succeeding  that 
in  which  such  conveyance  or  devise  shall  take  effect :  the  two  next^  named  and 
designated  by  the  numbers  three  and  four,  until  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
second  political  year;  the  two  next,  named  and  designated  by  the  numbers 
five  and  six,  until  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  third  political  year;  the  two 
next,  named  and  designated  by  the  numbers  seven  and  eight,  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fourth  political  year;  the  two  next,  named  and  designated  by 
the  numbers  nine  and  ten,  and  all  others  hereinafter  named,  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  fifth  political  year,  succeeding  that  in  which  such  convey* 
ance  or  devise  shall  take  effect 

At  the  expiration  of  said  respective  terms  of  office,  or  in  case  of  any  vacancy 
in  either,  by  resignation,  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  term,  such  office  shall 
be  thereafter  respectively  filled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  one,  by  such  person  as  the 
Governor  of  this  State  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  two,  by  such  person  as  tho 
Greneral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  ap- 
point, and  in  such  mode  as  their  by-laws  may  prescribe : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  three,  by  such  person  as  tho 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  may  appoint  : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  four,  by  such  person  as  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Governors  of  the  Society  of  the  "New  York  Hospital"  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  five,  by  such  person  as  a 
minority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York  may 
appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  six,  by  such  person  as  tho 
Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  said  city  may  appoint,  and  in  sudi 
mode  as  their  by-laws  may  prescribe: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  seven,  by  such  person  as  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  eight,  by  such  person  as  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  of  the  McrcantUe  library  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  nine,  by  such  person  as  a 
majority  of  the  New  York  Society  Library  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  ten,  by  such  person  as  a 
minority  of  tho  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  may  appoint: 

Every  Trustee,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  specified  in  this  section,  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  five  years  next  succeeding  the  appointment,  ending  witii 
Slst  day  of  December,  in  the  fifth  year;  and  all  vacancies  occurring  subse- 
quently to  the  first  appointment,  shall  thereafter  be  filled  respectively  by  the 
authorities  indicated  in  this  section: 

Every  such  act  of  appointment  of  a  Trustee  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  a  dupli- 
cate  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Board  before  the  Trustee  takes  his  seat 

In  case  any  of  tho  courts,  corporations,  or  public  officers  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  cease  to  exist,  or  shall  omit  to  exercise  the  authority  there- 
in committed  to  them,  the  said  Board  of  Control  shall  apply  to  the  Legislature 
to  substitute  such  other  court,  corporation  or  public  officer  as  the  Legislature 
may  deem  expedient 

The  seat  of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  may  absent  himself 
without  its  permission,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  for  five  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  a  single  year,  may  bo  vacated  by  a  majority  of  the  remaining 
members. 

Ssa  6.  The  body  corporate,  hereby  created,  may  take  and  bold  the  property 
above  mentioned,  and  may  lease  such  portions  of  the  building  as  they  may 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  may  receive  its 
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rents  and  revenues,  and  any  other  donations  or  endowments  which  maj  be 
made  in  aid  of  the  objects  herein  above  expressed,  and  apply  the  same,  or  the 
income  thereotj  to  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  their  means  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  they  may  oonfer  such  degrees  and  diplomas  for  proficiency  in  science, 
art,  philosophy  or  letters  as  may  be  appropriate,  subject  to  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  conveyance  or  devises  aforesaid. 

Sbc.  G.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  appoint  all  professors,  teachers,  and  other 
officers  nece^pary  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  regulate  their  salaries, 
emoluments  and  tenure  of  office ;  and  shall  apply  all  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
said  property,  as  well  before  as  after  the  conveyance  tliereo^  to  the  body  cor- 
porate, hereby  created,  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution,  including 
the  preservation,  renovation,  and  repair  of  the  edifice,  and  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  the  apparatus  and  collections ;  and,  while  so  u^ed,  neither 
the  land,  nor  the  building,  nor  its  contents,  nor  any  funds  or  donations  in  lud 
of  its  legitimate  objects,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
said  Board  to  sell  or  mortgage  tlie  said  land  or  edifice,  or  any  parts  thereof^  nor 
to  contract  any  pecuniary  engagement  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  current 
year.  No  member  of  said  Board  sliall  receive  any  pecuniary  compensation  for 
Lis  services. 

Sec.  7.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  possess  and  exercise  a  supervisory  power 
over  said  institution,  and  may,  at  any  time,  on  the  written  apphcation  either  of 
three  members  of  said  Board  of  Control,  or  of  twenty  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  require  from  its  Trustees,  collectively  or  in- 
dividually, a  full  account  of  the  execution  of  their  trust  Every  Trustee  may 
freely  publish,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  any  matter  within  his  knowledge 
relating  to  such  institution,  or  ita  management  in  any  respect,  including  any 
discussions  in  the  Board  of  Control  in  relation  to  any  matter  whatever;  and 
shall  be  bound  fiilly  to  disclose  the  same,  whenever  required,  either  by  said  Su- 
perior Court,  or  a  committee  of  eitlier  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Full  minutes 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  Board  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  recorded  on  any  vote  on  the  request  of  any  member.  Neither  the  said 
Board  of  Control,  nor  any  member  thereof  shaU,  in  any  way,  take  into  account 
any  reUgious  tenet  or  opinion  of  any  professor  or  teacher,  or  of  any  candidate 
for  any  office  in  said  institution,  on  any  appointment  to  or  removal  from  such 
office ;  nor  of  any  student  applying  for  admission  into  said  institution,  or  com- 
peting for  any  of  its  honors  or  advantages :  nor  shall  they  permit  any  professor 
or  teacher  in  said  institution,  to  make  any  discrimination  among  its  students  on 
account  of  their  reUgious  tenets  or  opinions.  If  any  Trustee  of  said  institution, 
after  due  inquiry  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sufficient  notice,  shall  be  found  un- 
faithful or  culpably  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  said  Court  shall 
remove  him  from  office. 

Seo.  8.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  Januaiy,  pre- 
sent to  the  Common  Council  of  said  city  a  full  report  of  all  their  receipts  and 
disbursements  during  the  year,  and  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  shall  also  transmit  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  said  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  shall,  at  all  times,  furnish  any  further  information  in  respect  to  their 
funds,  revenues,  and  course  of  instruction,  which  the  Legislature  or  Regents  of 
the  University  may  require. 

Seo.  9.  The  Legislature,  at  any  time,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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XVI.    EDUCATIONAL   MISCELLANY. 

ON  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  GYROSCOPE  AS  MODIFIED  BT  THE  RETARDING 

FORCES  OF  FRICTION,  AND  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  TgE  AIR  : 

WITH  A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOP. 

BT  MAJOR  J.  0*  BA&NAED,  A.  IL 
Corpi  of  Eofineere  U.  8.  A. 


In  a  previous  paper  (see  article  in  this  Journal  for  Jane, 
1857,  to  which  tnis  paper  is  intended  to  be  supplementary,) 
I  have  investigated  tne  "Self-sustaining  power  of  the  Gjrro- 
scope"  in  the  light  of  analysis.  From  the  general  equations 
of  "Rotary  motion"  I  have  deduced  the  laws  of  motion  for 
the  particular  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution  moving  about  a  fixed 

Eoint  in  its  axis  of  figure,  (or  the  prolongation  thereof).  I 
ave  shovm  that  such  a  body,  having  its  axis  placed  in  any 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  vertical,  and  having  a  high  rotary 
motion  about  Oi<U  axis,  will  not,  under  the  influence  of  grav- 
ity, sensibly  fall;  but  that  any  point  in  the  axis  will  describe 
"an  undulating  curve  whose  superior  culminations  are  cuspe 
lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane ;"  that  this  curve  approaches 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  cycloid,  as  the  velocity  of  axial 
rotation  is  greater ;  that  when  this  velocity  is  very  great  the 
undulations  become  very  minute  and  "  the  axis  of  figure  per- 
forming undulations  too  rapid  and  too  minute  to  be  perceived, 
moves  slowly  about  its  pomt  of  support."  I  have  shown  how 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  this  gyration  are  determined  by  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  axial  rotation  and  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  figure  from  the  point  of  support,  and 
that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope  is 
but  a  particular  case  due  to  a  very  high  velocity  of  axial  rotation, 
of  the  general  laws  of  motion  of  such  a  body  as  described, 
which  embrace  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  one  extreme  and 
that  of  the  gyroscope  in  the  other,  and  that  intermediate  between 
these  two  extreme  cases  (for  moderate  rotary  velocities)  the  un- 
dulations of  the  axis,  will  be  large  and  sensible. 

I  have  likewise  shown  that  whenever,  to  the  axis  of  a  rotating 
solid,  an  angular  velocity  is  imparted,  a  force  which  I  have 
called  "  the  deflecting  forc^'*  acting  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
motion  of  that  axis,  is  developed,  wnose  intensity  is  proportional 
to  this  angular  velocity,  and  likewise  to  the  rotary  velocity  of 
the  body ;  and  that  it  is  this  deflecting  force  which  is  the  imme- 
diate sustaining  agent,  in  the  gyroscope. 

In  the  above  deductions  of  analysis  is  foimd  the  full  and  com- 
plete solution  of  the  "  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope.** 

To  make  the  character  of  the  motion  indicated  b^  tsii^^^\&^ 
Na  11.— pV.,  Ka  2.]-n34 
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sensible  to  the  eye,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  to  the  ordinary 
gyroscope,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis,  an  arm  of  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  having  an  universal  joint  at  its  extremity, 
and  to  swing  the  instrument  as  a  pendulum ;  or,  the  extremity 
of  an  arm  of  such  a  length  may  be  rested  in  the  usual  way, 
upon  the  point  of  the  standard,  when,  with  the  centre  of  gyra- 
tion removed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  support, 
the  undulatory  motion  becomes  very  evident. 

But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  motion  preserves 
this  peculiar  feature  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The  undula- 
tions speedily  disappear ;  instead  of  periodical  moments  of  rest 
(which  the  theory  requires  at  each  cusp)  the  gyratory  velocity 
becomes  continuous,  and  nearly  uniform  and  horizontal ;  and  it 
increases  as  the  axis  (owing  to  the  retarding  influences  of  fiiction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air)  slowly  falls.  In  short,  the  axis 
soon  ^ems  to  move  upon  a  descending  spiral  described  about  a 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support. 

The  experimental  gyroscope,  m  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
two  distinct  masses,  the  rotating  disk,  and  the  mounting  (or  ring 
in  which  the  disk  turns).  The  point  of  support  in  the  latter, 
though  it  gives  jfree  motion  about  a  vertical  axis,  constrains 
more  or  less,  the  motion  of  the  combined  mass  about  any  other. 
The  rotating  disk  turns  at  the  extremities  of  its  axle,  upon 
■  points  or  surfaces  in  the  mass  of  the  mounting,  with  friction ;  it 
IS  rare,  too,  that  the  point  of  support,  of  the  mounting,  is  ad- 
justed in  the  exact  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  disk. 

Without  attempting  to  subject  to  analysis  causes  so  diflScult 
to  grasp  as  these,  I  shall  first  attempt  to  show,  by  general  con- 
siderations, what  would  be  the  immediate  influence  of  the  re- 
tarding forces  of  fidction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  our 
theoretical  solid ;  and  then  point  out  the  further  effect  due  to  the 
discrepancies  of  figure,  above  indicated.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  minute  effect  of  friction  at  the  point  of  support, 
these  forces  exert  their  influence,  mainly  in  retarding  the  rotary 
vdocily  of  the  disk.  Friction — at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  of 
the  disk,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  at  its  surface,  are  power- 
ful enough  to  destroy  entirely  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  high 
velocity  originally  given  to  it.  It  is  in  this  way,  mainly,  that 
they  modify  the  motion  indicated  by  analysis. 

If  the  rotary  velocity  remained  constant  while  the  axis  made  one 
of  the  little  cycloidal  curves  a  i  a',  (fig.  1)  the  deflecting  force 
would  be  just  sufficient,  as  I  have  shown  (p.  656  of  the  article 
cited)  to  lifl  the  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  o',  and  to 
destroy,  entirely,  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  through  its  fall  ch. 
I^  at  a',  the  rotary  velocity  n  underwent  an  instantaneous  dimi- 
nution, and  remained  constant  through  another  undulation,  a 
curve,  of  larger  amplitude  and  sagitta  a'b'a"  would  be  described, 
and  the  axis  would  again  rise  to  its  original  elevation  a",  and 
again  be  brought  to  rest  We  might  then,  on  oasual    considera- 
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tion  of  the  subject,  expect  to  see  the  undula- 
tions become  more  ana  more  sensible  as  the 
rotary  velocity  decreased.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  the  case,  as  I  have  already  stated  In 
fact,  the  above  supposition  would  require  the 
rotary  velocity  n  to  be  a  discontinuous  decreas- 
ing function  of  the  time ;  whereas  it  is,  really 
a  continuums  decreasing  fiinction.  It  is  under- 
going a  gradual  diminution  between  a  and  a'. 
The  deflecting  force^  which  is  constantly  pro- 
portional to  it,  is  therefore  insufficient  to  keep 
the  axis  up  to  the  theoretical  curve  aha'^  but 
a 2ai^;er  curve  ab^a^  is  described;  and  when 
the  culmination  a,  is  reached,  it  is  below  the 
original  elevation  a\ 

But  the  2d  of  our  general  equations  for  the 
gyroscope  (4),  [afterwards  put  under  the  sim- 
ple form  [eq.  (/)  i  v*  *  =— A]  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  n,  shows  that  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  axis  will  always  be  that  due  to  its  actual 
fall  h  below  the  initial  elevation.  On  reaching 
the  culmination  a,  therefore,  the  axis  will  not 
come  to  rest,  but  will  have  a  horizontal  veloc- 
ity due  to  the  fell  a'a^  and  the  curve  will  not 
form  a  cusp  but  an  inflexion  at  a,. 

The  axis  will  commence  its  second  descent, 
therefore,  with  an  initial  horizontal  velocity. 
It  will  not  descend  as  much  as  it  would  have 
done  had  it  started  from  rest  with  its  dimin- 
ished value  of  n;  and,  for  the  same  reason 
as  before,  will  not  be  able  as  again  to  rise 
high  as  its  starting  point  a,  but  to  a  some- 
what lower  point  a^  and  with  an  increased 
horizontal  velocity.  These  increments  of  hori- 
zontal velocity  will  constantly  ensue  as  the 
culminations  oecome  lower  and  lower,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  undulations  become  less 
and  less  marked,  as  indicated  by  the  ligure. 

I  have  stated  in  my  former  paper  (p.  559) 
that  a  certain  initial  horizontal  angular  velocity 
such  as  would  "make  its  corresponding  deflect- 
ing force  equal  to  the  component  of  gravity,  g 
sin  0^  would  cause  a  horizontal  motion  without  undulation."  This 
horizontal  velocity  is  rapidly  attained  through  the  agencies  just 
described :  or,  at  least,  nearly  approximated  to,  and  the  axis,  sa 
observation  shows,  soon  acquires  a  continuous  and  uniform  hori- 
zontal motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  sustaining  power  bem^  dxK^3  ^e^ 
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portional  to  the  rotary  yelocity  of  the  disk,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
gular yelocity  of  the  axis,  diminishes  with  the  former,  and  as  it 
diminishes,  the  axis  must  descend,  acquiring  angular  yelocity  due 
to  the  height  of  fall:  hence  the  rapia  gyration  and  the  descend- 
ing spiral  motion  which  accompanies  the  loss  of  rotary  velocity. 

A  more  curious  and  puzzling  effect  of  the  friction  of  the  &xle 
is  presented,  when  we  come  to  take  into  consideration,  instead 
of  our  theoretical  solid,  the  discrepancies  of  figure  presented  by 
the  actual  gyroscope.  If.  with  a  high  initial  rotation,  the  com- 
mon gyroscope  be  placed  on  its  point  of  support  with  its  axis 
somewhat  inclined  above  a  horizontal  position,  it  will  soon  be 
obseryed  to  rise.  In  my  analytical  examination  (p.  543)  I  haye 
stated  as  a  deduction  fix^m  the  second  equation  (4),  that  "  the 
axis  of  figure  can  neyer  rise  above  its  initial  angle  of  elevation." 
That  equation  supposes  that  the  rotary  yelocity  n  remains  unim- 
paired,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  dy- 
namics— ^that  of  "liymg  forces"  (so-called),  which  requires  that 
the  living  force  generated  by  gravity  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  height  of  faU,  and  involves  as  a  corollary  that  through  the 
agency  of  its  own  gravity  alone,  the  centre  oi  gravity  of  a  body 
can  never  rise  above  its  initial  height*  The  anomaly  observed, 
therefore,  either  requires  the  action  of  some  foreign  force ;  or, 
that  the  living  force  lost  by  the  rotating  disK,  shall,  through 
some  hidden  agency,  be  expended  in  performing  this  work  of 
l^ng  the  mass. 

The  discrepancy  here  exhibited  between  the  motion  proper  to 
our  theoretical  solid  of  revolution  and  the  experimental  gyro- 
scope is  due  to  the  division  of  the  latter  into  two  distinct  massesy 
one  of  which  rotates,  with  friction^  upon  points  or  surfaces  in  the 
other ;  and  to  the  fact  that  at  the  point  of  support  (in  the  latter) 
there  is  not  perfectly  free  motion  in  all  directions. 

The  friction  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  of  the  disk,  tends 
to  impress  on  the  mass  which  constitutes  the  "mounting,"  a  ro- 
tation in  the  same  direction.  Were  the  motion  of  the  latter 
upon  its  fixed  point  of  support  perfectly  free,  the  mounting  and 
disk  would  soon  acquire  a  common  rotatory  velocity  about  the 
axis  of  the  disk.  But  the  mounting  is  perfectly  free  to  turn 
about  the  vertical  axis  through  the  point  of  support,  though  not 
about  any  other.  If  we  decompose,  therefore,  tne  rotation  which 
would  be  impressed  upon  the  mounting  into  two  components, 
one  about  this  vertical,  and  the  other  about  a  horizontal  axis — 
the  first  takes  yu^Z  effect,  and  the  latter  is  destroyed  at  the  point 
fo  support.  If  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  above  the  honzon 
tal|  this  component  of  rotation  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ayration  due  to  gravity,  and  adds  to  it;  if  the  axis  is  below  the 
horizontal,  the  component  is  the  reverse  of  the  natural  gyration, 
and  diminishes  iL 

*  The  fint  of  these  equatioDS  (m  I  have  remarked  in  a  note  to  pi  547)  is  the  ezpres- 
fjoo  of  another  ftmdime&tid  pniioipla--iiiore  nsoallj  called  the  **  principle  of  areak" 
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But  I  have  shown  that  the  axis  soon  acquires,  independent  of 
this  cause,  a  gyration  whose  deflecting  or  sustaining  force  is  just 
equivalent  to  the  downward  component  of  gravity.  The  addi- 
tion to  this  gyratory  velocity  caused  by  friction  when  the  axis  is 
inclined  upwards  puts  the  deflecting  force  in  excess^  and  the  axis 
is  raised ;  it  is  raised,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  vxn-k  is  done 
through  acquired  velocity — viz.,  by  an  expenditure  of  living 
force;  but  in  this  instance,  through  a  most  curious  and  compli- 
cated series  of  agencies. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  best  illustrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Let  the  outer  extremity  of  the  common  gyroscope,  having 
its  axis  inclined  ahoue  the  horizontal,  be  supported  by  a  thread 
attached  to  some  fixed  point  vertically  above  the  point  of  support, 
so  that  gyration  shall  oe  free.  Here  gravity  is  eliminatea,  and 
the  axis  of  our  theoretical  solid  of  revolution  would  remain  per- 
fectly motionless ;  but  the  gyroscope  starts  ofi^,  of  itself  to  gy- 
rate in  the  same  direction  that  it  would  were  its  extremity  yrSg. 
This  gyration  increases  (if  the  rotary  velocity  is  great)  untd  the 
deflecting  force  due  to  it,  lifts  the  outer  extremity  from  its  sup- 
port on  the  thread,  and  it  continues  indefinitely  to  rise.  Try 
the  same  experiment  with  the  axis  below  the  horizontal.  The 
gyration  will  commence  spontaneously  as  before,  but  in  the 
reverse  direction :  it  will  increase  until  the  inner  extremity  is  lifted 
from  the  point  of  support,  (the  action  of  the  deflecting  force  bein^ 
here  reversed,)  the  instrument  supporting  itself  on  the  thread 
alone.  If  the  experiment  is  tried  with  the  axis  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, no  gyration  takes  place,  for  the  component  of  rotation, 
due  to  finction,  is,  in  this  position,  zero. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  accounts,  I  believe,  for  all  the  ob- 
served phenomena  of  the  experimental  gyroscope,  and  shows 
how,  finom  the  theory  of  our  imaginary  solid  of  revolution,  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  discrepancies  of  form,  and  of 
the  actual  disturbing  forces,  leads  to  their  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  great  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  the  top  and 
gyroscope,  renders  it  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  laws  of 
motion  of  the  two.  If  we  conceive  a  solid  of  revolution  ter- 
minated at  its  lower  extremity  by  a  point  (the  ordinary  form  of 
the  top),  resting  upon  a  honzontal  plane  without  fnction,  and 
having  a  rotary  motion  about  its  aods  of  figure^  such  a  body  will 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  its  weighty  acting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  plane,  acting  at  the 
point  vertically  upwards. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamics,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  move  as  if  the  mass  and  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  that  point,  while  the  mass  will  turn  about  this  cen- 
tre as  if  it  were  fixed.  Calling  R  the  resistance  of  the  plane, 
if  the  mass,  and  Mg  the  weight  of  the  top,  and  z  the  height  of 
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the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  plane,  we  shall  have  for  the 
equation  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity* 

]/^^=B-M!;  (1.) 

As  the  angular  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  was  fixed,  and  as  i2  is  the  only  force  which  operates 
to  produce  rotation  about  that  centre,  if  we  call  C  the  moment 
of  mertia  of  the  top  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and  A  its  moment 
with  reference  to  a  perpendicular  axis  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  y  the  distance,  G^jK'(fig.  2)  of  the  point  of  support 
mm  that  centre ;  the  equations  of  rotary  motion  will  become 
identical  with  equations  (S)  (p.  541),  substituting  B  for  Mg 

Cdv^=:0  "I 

Advy^{C^A)v,Vsdt=L'(aRdt      >      (2.) 
Advs-\'\C'-A)vyV:,dtz=i^yhRdt  ) 

'  The  first  of  equations  (2)  gives  us  v,  as  for  the  gyroscope, 
equal  a  constant  'u. 

Multiplying  the  2d  and  3d  of  equations  (2)  by  Vy  and  v,  re- 
spectively, and  adding  and  making  the  same  reduction  as  on  p. 

53,  we  shall  get 

A{yydvy-\'Vxdvg)=:R'j(  d  ,G(y&  6. 

But  2  (the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fixed  plane) 
=— ycos(9;  hence  yc?.cos^  =  — c?2;  and  equation  (1)  gives 

j-^  -h-g  J.     Substituting  these  val  ues  of  R  and  y  d .  cos  ^  in 

the  preceding  equation,  and  integrating,  we  have 

A{v,^  +  v,2)^M{^^  +  2gz)^=h  (8.) 

From  the  2d  and  3d  of  equations  (2)  the  equation  (c)  (of  the 
gyroscope,  p.  642)  is  deduced  by  an  identical  process. 

A{hvy-\'aVx)-\'Cn  Qo&6z=,l^ 

and  a  substitution  in  the  two  foregoing  equations  of  the  values 
of  the  cosines  a  and  i,  and  of  the  angular  velocities  Vg  and  Vy, 
in  terms  of  the  angles  <jp,  0  and  v  (see  pp.  640,  641),  and  for  z  and 

—  their  values,  —  y  cos  d,  and  y  sin  O-—  and  a  determination  of  the 

constants,  on  the  supposition  of  an  initial  inclination  of  the  axis 
a,  and  of  initial  velocity  of  axial  rotation  w,  will  give  us  for  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  top: 


sin  ^^ ^  = -^  (cos  ^ — cos  a) 


I  dii/'      dd'\  dO' 

^  (sin  »<?^+ ^,J  +  J/-r«8in  »«j^  =  2Jlfi,r(co8tf- ooe«) 

*  As  there  are  do  horizontal  forces  in  action,  there  can  be  no  horiioDtal  motioo 
of  the  centre  of  graTity  except  from  initial  impulse,  which  I  here  exclude 
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from  which  the  angular  motions  of  the  top  can  be  determined. 
The  first  is  identical  with  the  first  equation  (4)  for  the  gyroscope. 
The  second  differs  firom  the  second  gyroscopic  equation  only  in 

containing  in  its  first  member  the  tenn  M^*  sin^O-—^  or  its 

Of  I 

equivalent  J/^^a ,  expressing  the  living  force  of  vertical  transla- 

tion  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  second  member  (as  in  the  corresponding  equation  for  the 
gyroscope)  expresses  the  work  of  gravity^  and  the  first  term  of 
the  first  member  expresses  the  living  force  due  to  the  angular 
motion  of  the  axis.  Instead  therefore  of  the  work  of  gravity 
being  expended  (as  in  the  gyroscope)  wholly  in  producing  angu- 
lar motion,  part  of  it  is  expended  in  vertical  translation  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  angular  motion  takes  place  not  (as  in 
the  gyroscope)  about  the  point  of  support  (which  in  this  case  is 
notfixed)^  but  about  the  centre  of  gravity  (to  which  the  moments 
of  inertia  A  and  B  refer) ;  and  that  centre,  motionless  horizon- 
tally, moves  vertically  up  and  down,  coincident  with  the  small 
angular  undulations  of  the  axis  through  a  space  which  will  be 
more  and  more  minute  as  the  rotary  velocity  n  is  greater. 

dift 
An  elimination  of  -j--  between  the  two  equations  (4)  and  a 

study  of  the  resulting  equation,  would  lead  us  to  the  same  gen- 
eral results,  as  the  similar  process,  p.  544,  for  the  gyroscope. 

The  vertical  angular  motion,  expressed  by  the  variation  which 
the  angle  ^  undergoes,  becomes  exceedingly  minute  (the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  values  of  0  approximating  each  other)  when 
n  is  great,  and  the  axis  gyrates  with  slow  undulatory  motion 
about  a  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  would  be 
easy,  likewise,  to  show  by  substituting  for  0  another  variable, 
u=^oL—Q^  always  (in  case  of  high  values  of  n)  extremely  small, 
and  whose  higher  powers  may  therefore  be  neglected,  that  the 
co-ordinates  of  angular  motion,  u  and  V',  approximate  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  relation  expressed  by  the  ec^uation  of  the 
cycloid  as  n  increases ;  though  tne  approximation  is  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  gyroscope.  All  the  results  and  conclusions  flowmg 
from  the  similar  process  for  the  gyroscope  (see  pp.  545,  546,  547, 
648)  would  be  deduced.  As,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity,  to 
which  these  angular  motions  are  referred,  is  not  a  j^rf/>oin^, 
but  is  itself  constantly  rising  and  falling  as  Q  increases  or  di- 
minishes, the  actual  motion  of  the  axis  is  of  a  more  complicated 
character. 

If  GK'  (see  fig.  2)  is  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
top,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  consist  ina  vertical 
falling  and  rising  through  the  distance  0  0'^  QK"{cosz^  O'O"— 
cosz,(7(?")=3'(cos<?,— cosa)(inwhich^,  isthemiViimwmvalueoffi) 
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vhile  tte  extremity  of  the  axis  s. 

or  point,  K,  describes  on  the 
supporting  surface  and  about 
the  projection  Q"  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  an  undulating 
curve  o,  h,  a',  b\  a",  &c,  hav- 
ing cusps  a,  a',  &c,,  in  the  circle 
described  about  0"  with  the 
radius  Q"K"=j  sino,  and 
tangent,  externally,  to  the 
circle  described  with  a  radius 
Cf"  IO=f  8in#,.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gyroscope, 
these  little  undulations  speedi- 
ly disappear  through  tne  re- 
tlEu^ing  influence  of  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
the  point  of  the  top  describes  a  circle,  more  or  less  perfect, 
about  (?". 

The  rationale  of  the  setf-sustaining  power  of  the  top  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  gyroscope;  the  deflecting  force  due  to  the 
angular  motion  of  the  axis  plays  the  sajne  part  as  the  sustaining 
agent,  and  has  the  same  analytical  expression.  Owing  \a  friction, 
the  top  likewise  rises,  and  soon  attains  a  vertical  position ;  but 
the  agency  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  gyroscope. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  top  is  rounded,  or  is  not  a  perfect 
mathematical  point,  it  will  roll,  by  friction,  on  the  supporting 
surface  along  the  circular  track  just  described.  This  rolling 
speedily  imparts  an  angular  motion  to  the  axis  greater  than  the 
horizontal  gyration  due  to  gravity,  and  the  deflecting  force  be- 
comes in  excess,  (as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  gyroscope,)  and 
the  axis  rises  until  the  top  assumes  a  vertical  position.  Even 
though  the  extremity  of  the  top  is  a  very  perfect  pom^  yet  if  it 
happens  to  be  slightly  out  of  the  axis  of  figure  (and  rotation)  the 
same  result  will,  in  a  less  degree,  ensue :  for  the  point,  instead 
of  -Kutlmg  permanently  on  the  surface,  will  strike  it,  at  each  revo- 
lution, and  in  so  doing,  propel  the  extremity  along.  The  condi- 
tions of  a  perfect  point,  perfectly  centered  in  the  axis  of  figure, 
are  rarely  combined,  or  rather  are  practically  impossible;  but  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  by  experiment  that  the  more  nearly  they  are 
fulfilled,  and  the  harder  and  more  highly  polished  the  support- 
ing surface,  the  less  tendency  to  rise  is  exhibited ;  while  the 
great  stiffness  (or  tendency  to  assume  a  vertical  position)  of  tops 
with  rounded  points,  is  a  fact  well  kaown  and  made  use  of  m 
the  construction  of  these  toys. 

QfTbe  references  throueboat  tbU  P"P<r  mra  to  mj  paper  on  Ibe  gfroKope  in  tli* 
Jime  Dumber  of  tbe  Am.  jWoal  of  BdocBtioii. 
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errors  in  teBchin|^,  318. 

Luther  on  studying,  445. 

Abbenrode  on  teaching,  513. 

German  text-books  in,  518 

and  geography  together,  517. 

biography  in  teaching,  514. 

Montaigne  on,  465. 
Home  education.  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
Honcamn,  article  by,  334. 
Hood,  Tnomas,  notice  of,  182. 

•*  Irish  Schoolmaster."  by.  183. 
Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingts,  Paris,  139. 
Hospitality,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  16S. 
Hospitals  at  Turin,  51. 
"  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,**  by  Pesta- 

lozzi,  73. 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  his  alphabet  for  blind,  135. 

article  by,  383. 

letter  on  Reform  School  for  Girls,  359. 
Human  development.  Pestalozzi  on.  66. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  schools  in,  357. 
Huntington.  P.  D.,  article  by,  33. 

Idiots,  asylum  for,  Syracuse,  417. 

instruction  of,  417. 

examples  of  training.  419. 
Imagination  and  conception,  334. 
Independent  action  by  pupils,  463. 
Industrial  education :'  Pestalozzi's  at  Slanz,  09. 
Industrial  School,  Chemnitz,  333. 

Irish  national,  aid  to,  373. 
Infant  schools.  Munich.  357. 

Liitken's,  Hamburg,  357. 
Ins|tection  of  schools  in  Sardinia,  503. 

in  Ireland,  369. 

see  Supervision. 
Instruction.  C.  Peirce's  method  of,  393. 

details  of.  Pestalozzi's,  84. 

details  of.  Sturm's,  169.  401. 

catechism  on  methods  of,  833. 

Montaigne  on,  461. 
Intuition.  de6ned,  314. 
Intuitional  instruction,  method  of,  233. 
Investigation,  human  tendency  to,  310. 
Ireland,  system  of  national  education  in,  363. 

rules  and  regulations  respecting,  36.5. 
Irish  national  schools,  regulations  of,  365. 
''Irish  Schoolmaster,"  by  Hood,  183. 

Jardine,  Prof.,  on  logic,  331. 
Jewish  nonnal  school,  in  Hesse,  358. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason,  317. 
Jurisprudence,  course  of,  University  of  Turin,  47. 
King  of  Sardinia's  library,  483. 
Kriisi,  Hermann,  71. 
Lancaster  Reform  School  for  Girls,  350. 
Languagt^,  errors  in  teaching,  320. 

Pestalozzi  on  teaching,  77. 

proper  use  of,  470. 

use  of  senses  in  learning,  385. 

natural,  what,  390. 

details  of  Laura  Bridgman's  instruction  in,  39& 
Languages,  study  of.  433,  444. 

order  of  learning,  473. 
Latin,  Aschnm  on  teachfng,  155. 

Sturm's  method  in,  171,  409. 

Montaigne  on  learning,  473. 
Lawsuits,  Lord  Burleigh  )>n,  163. 
I^grand,  Pestalozzi's  friend,  68. 
Leipzig,  school  of  modara  lanynagaa  at,  85S» 

burgMr  school  at,  856. 
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Le»oo-bni.  weekly,  in  Pnuiwn  gymnatia,  911. 

of  Raodibarf  real  lobool,  SSO. 

Hanover  ^rl'i  hieh  school,  850. 

Saxon  real  tchoou,  95L 

Chemnitz,  253. 
Lexington,  normal  school  at,  989. 
Liberty  of  instruction  in  Sardinia,  400. 
Libranr  of  University  of  Turin,  58. 

of  Kin||  of  Sardinia,  483. 

of  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  5S. 
Libraries,  public,  Luther  on,  438. 
Lieber,  F.,  vocal  sounds  of  Laura  Bridcnuui,  400. 
Literature  of  education :  extracts,  183. 
Llojrd,  poem  on  reading,  925. 
Ijocality,  educational  influence  of,  203, 
Lofie,  right  and  wrong  mode  of  teaching,  3S0. 

Sturm's  method  in,  178. 

Luther  on  stud  ring,  447. 
liouis  of  Savoy,  benefaction  of,  43. 
Luther,  educational  views  of,  421. 

address  to  town  councils  of  Germany,  420. 

on  dead  languages,  432,  444. 

public  libraries,  43B. 

school  organixation,  4451. 

dignity  of  teaching,  441. 

universities,  443. 

compulsory  attendance.  440. 

seclusion  of  young,  420. 

music,  448. 

punishment,  423. 

logic  and  rhetoric,  447. 

physical  exercise,  448. 

duty  of  establishing  public  schools,  430. 

parents*  educational  duty,  422. 

studying  the  Bible.  443. 

family  education,  431,  434. 

studying  history,  445. 

natural  sciences,  445. 
Liitken,  Doris,  infant  school  of,  257. 

Macbeath  and  Milne,  alphabet  for  blind,  136. 

Mann,  Horace.  16. 

Mannen,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163 

Marriage,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 

Mason,  Lowell,  memoir  of,  141. 

list  of  works  of,  148. 
Mason,  Sir  J.,  on  punishment,  156. 

notice  of,  164. 
MassachuMtts,  common  school  movement   in, 
1837,  14. 

state  reform  school  for  girls,  359. 

state  industrial  school  for  girb,  350. 
family  system  in,  359. 
visit  to,  361. 
Masson,  D..  lecture  by,  202. 
Mathematics  course  of,  University  of  Turin,  55. 

use  of  study  of,  332. 
Mav.  Rev.  S  J.,  article  by,  275. 
Medical  schools,  Sardinia,  49.  55,  58.  )83. 
Medicine,  course  of,  University  of  Turin,  49, 

55,58. 
Memory  and  conception,  324. 
Memory,  office  of.  201. 

right  use  of,  315. 

training  of,  323. 
Men,  knowledge  of,  466. 
Mental  philosophy  yet  iniperfect,  342. 
Methods,  catechisms  on,  !»3,  505. 
Mildmay,  Walter,  noticed,  164. 
Military  education.  Sardinia,  480. 
Model  schools,  Irisn  national,  purpose  of,  371. 
Model  School,  Lexington,  Mass^  294. 
Modem  languages,  school  of,  253. 
Monitors,  Irish  national,  salaries  of,  370. 
Montaigne^  on  education,  461. 
•    his  training  in  Latin,  473. 

on  moral  culture,  477. 

study  of  history,  465. 

modes  of  instruction,  461. 

study  of  Latin,  473. 

knowledge  of  men,  466. 

the  mother  tongue,  473. 

pedaDtrj,  475. 


phyileal  eiereise,  464. 

punishment,  409. 

excessive  studv,  468. 
Moreao,  Pierre,  nis  letters  for  the  blind,  130. 
Mother  toncue,  study  of,  473. 
Munich,  infant  schools  in,  857. 

nniveraity,  historical  scJiool  in,  257. 
Museums,  at  University  of  Turin,  6L 
Music,  as  %  pursuit  for  blind,  137. 

Lowell  Mason's  career  in  teaehing  voeaI,141- 

Lather  on.  448. 
Musical  works  of  Lowell  Mason,  148. 
Musical  institutions,  Boston,  144.  , 

Musical  institutions,  Turin,  485. 

Nantucket,  educational  labon  of  Cyras  Peirce 
at,  237,  285. 

colored  population  of,  287. 
Native  language,  Storm's  neglect  of,  409. 

when  to  learn,  473. 
Natural  bent  of  a  child's  mind,  461. 
Natural  history,  Pestaloxzi  on  teaching,  83. 

Hintce  on  teaching,  240. 
Natural  philosophy,  Diesterwec  on  teaching,  348. 
Natural    sciences,   coarse   of,    Universi^   of 
Turin,  54. 

apparatus  for,  same  place,  50. 

Luther  on  studying,  445. 
Natural  theology,  use  of  studying,  335. 
Nature,  how  to  use  in  educatmg,  264. 

observation  of,  330. 
New  England,  common  schools  of,  in  1800, 970. 

state  of  schools  in,  in  1«U,  14. 

poem  on  district  school  in,  189. 
Newspapers,  Sardinian,  487. 
New  York  SUte  Idiot  Asylum,  417. 

building  for,  417. 

government  of,  417. 

success  of,  418. 
Nicasius,  165. 
Niederar,  appearance  of,  88. 

quarrel  with  Schmid  and  Pestaloxzi,  103. 

character  of,  106. 
Normal  school  at  Lexington,  Mass,  289. 
Normal  schools  in  Sardinia,  503. 
Nuremburg,  real  schools  in,  257. 

Observation,  Pestaloxzi  on,  75. 

importance  of  student's  own,  339. 
Opinions,  independent,  464. 
Oral  teaching,  value  of^  270. 
Order,  value  of  practicing,  338. 
Orphan  education ;  PestMoxxi  at  Stanz,  00. 
Osgood,  Rev.  S.,  letter  on  Edmund  Dwight,  29. 

Paintings,  sundry  prices  of,  197.  . 

Parental  'authority,  how  to  be  yielded,  389. 

Parental  educational  duties,  Luther  on,  442. 

Paris,  city  schools  in,  257. 

Parsons,  Hon.  Theop'lus,  letter  on  E.  Dwifht,  10. 

Pedantrv,  Montaigne  on,  475. 

Peirce,  tyrus,  memoir  of,  275. 

address  by,  extracts  from,  285. 
Perception  and  conception,  333. 
Perkins'  institution  fur  the  blind,  133. 
Pestaloxxi,  portrait  of,  65. 

life  and  educational  system  of,  65. 

writinp  of,  sundry,  65,  72,  86,  115,  117. 

on  human  development,  66. 

at  Stanx,  69,  350. 

at  Borgdorf,  71,  119. 

and  Fellenberg.  87 

at  Yverdun,  8/. 

chief  followers  of,  354. 

Fichte  on.  150. 

report  of  Pera  Girard  on  Tverdun,  96. 

errors  of,  65-126. 

quarrels  amoiv  his  teachers,  103. 

publication  ofworks  of,  100. 

poor  school  at  Clindv,  112. 

visit  to  Benggen,  lid. 

death  of,  114 ;  relig ioos  view*  of,  83,  U7. 

•baiaeterof,  193. 
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Pntaloni,  H.  Mason,  adopls  prioeiplM  of,  141. 

inflaenoe  of  on  ■ohooli,343,  349. 
Pwtalosxian  aatociation,  Saxonjr,  SS8. 
Pater,  Sir  W.,  on  puniihnieot,  ISiB. 

■otiee  of.  354. 
Ptulanthropinoni,  Baaadowt,  13S. 
Philhannonie  acadamy  of  Turin,  485 
Phikxlramatie  academy,  Sardinia,  485. 
PhikMophy  ii  cbaarfol,  487.  ^ 

UM  of  studyinf ,  334, 
Phyaioal  esereisa,  LutlMf  on,  448. 

Montaifna  on,  464. 
Piafoa,  B.  K.,  380. 
Pignier.'M.,  133,  134. 
Plato  on  puniibmant,  156. 

oompubory  teaching,  166. 
Politics,  use  of  study  inf,  334. 
Portraits,  Edmund  Dwight,  1. 

Pastalotxi,  65. 

Lowell  Mason,  ]41. 

Cyrus  Peiree,  S73. 
Petition  in  reading,  997. 
Popular  ignorance  and  national  glory,  416. 
Practical  acquirements,  470. 

•fflciency,  476. 
Prayers,  public,  in  colleges,  23. 
Press,  in  Sardinia,  487. 
Printing,  evils  from,  73. 

for  the  blind,  134. 
Pronunciation,  good,  996. 

errors  in.  296. 
Pmasia,  school  law  of,  1854, 345. 

school  stetittics  of,  1856-7,  34& 
Public  school  system  of  Sardinia,  37. 

Prunian,  sUtiatlcs,  l&'i6-7,  948. 

Weimar,  ttetistiet,  1855,  950. 

as  defined  in  Sardinian  law,  499. 

Austrian,  statistics,  1856,  155. 

Luther  on  duty  of  establishing,  420. 
Punishment,  Burleigh  and  others  on,  425. 

Luther  on  angry,  435. 

Montaigne  on,  460. 

in  old  and  modern  German  schools,  345. 

Quintiliao  on  compulsory  teaching,  166 

Ramsauer,  J,  extract  from  biography  of,  84, 

93,119,353. 
Raumer,  Karl  von,  on  Pestelozzi  Jt  his  system,  65. 

*'  History  of  Education,'*  article  on,  149. 

visit  of  to  Yverdun,  88. 

biographical  sketch  of,  149. 

on  Sturm,  167,  401. 

on  Luther*s  educational  views,  42L 

list  of  works  of,  153. 
Rayneri,  Prof.  G.  A.,  491. 
Reading,  arrangement  of  classes  in,  997. 

and  writing  together,  934. 

errors  in  teaching,  317. 

C.  Peiree*s  method  for,  993. 

use  qf,  337. 
Real  schools,  Prussian,  stetisties,  1856-7,  948. 

Rendsburg,  weekly  lesson-bill,  950. 

Saxon,  weekly  lesson-bill,  951. 

Nureraburg,  pupils  in,  257. 
Reflecting  faculties,  cultivation  of,  309. 

education  of,  315. 
Regulations  of  Irish  national  schools,  365. 
Religion,  Pestelozzi  on  teaching,  83,  117. 
Religious  instruction  in  Irish  nat*al  schools,  366. 

schools  of  Sardinia,  501. 
Rendsburg  real  school,  weekly  lesson-bill  of,  950. 
Rhetoric,  Sturm's  method  in,  178. 

Luther  on  /tudy ing,  447. 
Rosmini,  Antonio,  account  of,  491. 

list  of  works  of.  404. 
Royal  college  of  the  provinces,  Sardinia,  57. 

academy  of  sciences,  Sardinia,  479. 

military  academy,  Sardinia,  480. 

academy  of  surgery  and  medicine,  483. 

Albert  academy  or  fine  arts,  Sardinia,  484. 

gaUary  oT  paiotingi,  484. 

WMUBittMa  lor  pcognn  of  leinM  Ik  art,  48S. 


Roral  aeademy  of  agrieuhore,  ToriD,  486. 
Rules  in  reading,  how  useful,  929. 
Russ,  Dr.,  letters  of  for  blind.  135. 
Russell,  WiUtam,  article  by,  199,  300. 

Sackville,  Sir  R.,  on  educating  youth,  157. 

notice  of,  164. 
Sacrobusto,  extract  from,  181. 
Salaries  of  Irish  national  teachers,  375. 
Sardinia,  school  system  of,  37,  479,  499. 

technical  and  professional  schoob  of,  37,  479. 

scientific  schools,  479. 

reform  and  preventive  institutioos,  40. 

universities,  43. 

hospitels,  51. 

charitable  education  endowments,  57. 

university  sUtistics,  57. 

school  supervision,  6],  489,  509. 

school  expenses,  1857,  63. 

press,  48/. 

school  law  of  1857,  495. 

remarks  on.  499. 

definition  of  public  school,  490. 

stete  control  of  education,  499. 

liberty  of  instruction,  499. 

religious  instruction,  501. 

school  authorities,  503. 

stetisties  of  1856,  503. 

teachers*  schools,  504. 
Saxony,  real  schools  of,  951. 
Schmid,  appearance  of,  88. 

quarrel  with  Niederer,  97,  103. 

character  of,  107. 
School  system  of  Sardinia,  37,  479. 

age,  Sturm  on,  169. 

law,  Prussian,  1854,  945. 

expenditures,  Prussian,  1856,  948. 

organization,  Luther  on,  449. 

houses,  plans,  539. 

of  artillery,  Sardinia,  48^ 

of  science  and  art,  Prussian,  in  1856-7,  849. 

for  blind,  deaf,  4u).,  Prussian,  in  1856-7,  949. 

books,  Irish  national,  how  supplied,  381. 
"  Schoolmaster,"  by  Ascham,  165. 
Schools  of  fine  airts,  Sardinia,  484. 
Schonberg,  Prince,  his  female  school,  949. 
Seclusion  of  young,  Luther  on,  426. 
Scientific  institution^  Sardinian,  479. 
Self-activity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  465. 

education,  267,  260. 
Severity,  Lord  Burleigh  and  others  on,  155. 

Luther  on,  442. 

Monteigne  on,  469. 
Smith.  Sir  Thomas,  noticed,  165. 
Spelling,  Thayer  on  teaching,  220. 
Stenz,  PesUlozzi's  labors  at,  69. 
Stete  authority  in  education,  499. 
Strasburg^  Sturm's  school  at,  167,  401. 
Study,  excessive,  468. 
Sturm,  John,  life  and  labors  of,  153, 166, 167, 401 

educational  errors  of,  405. 
Superficiality,  73. 

Supervision  of  Irish  national  schools,  365,  369. 
503,503. 

in  Sardinia,  61,  497,  503. 
Supreme  council  of  public  inst'tion,  Sardinia,  63. 
Syracuse,  idiot  asylum  at,  417. 

Talking,  superfluous,  Pestalozzi  on,  73. 
Teacher,  German,  daily  Jt  jrearly  expenses,  258. 
Teachers*  institute,  first  in  United  Stetes,  144. 

German,  meeting  of,  Frankfort,  356. 

scarce  in  Hobtetn,  358. 

scarce  in  SwitzerUnd,  958. 

examination  of,  at  Dresden.  351. 

appointments  in  Irish  national  schoob,  360. 

Irish  national  classification  of,  375. 
salaries  of,  375. 
gratuities  to.  379. 
training,  schoob  for,  380. 

Pestalozzian  association  for  chiMren  of,  99S. 

Saxon  mutual  aid  aseoeiation  of,  959. 

▼oeatioo,  Luther  oo  dignitr  of,  441. 
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TMchen*  aehoob  in  Sardinia,  503. 
Taebnical  icboob,  Sardinian,  37. 
Tenny,  Mr.,  early  benaftor  of  L.  Bridfman,  387 
Teni.  Padre,  on  teachinf  the  blind,  130. 
Text-book*,  German  f^^V^^P^'^*^  *^'0* 

Irish  national,  toppTy  of,  368,  381. 

German  historical,  518. 

Sardinian.  489. 
Tharand,  school  of,  popils  in,  1857,  258. 
Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  article  by,  919. 
Theaces,  whether  b^  Plato,  166. 
Theoiof  ical  course  in  Sardinia,  39. 
Theolofical  course  in  University  of  Turin,  46. 
Thoofhu  to  be  aimed  at,  470. 
Tone  in  reading,  331. 
Travel,  effects  of,  266. 
Tmth,  as  object  of  human  aetion,  313. 

supremacv  of  to  be  acknowledged,  465. 

C.  Peiroe's  value  of,  891. 
Turin,  technical  school  at,  37. 

reform  and  preventive  schools  in,  40. 

institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  at,  41. 

University  of,  43. 

hospitals  in,  51, 

musical  academy  at,  485. 

Caccia's  college  at,  485. 

academy  of  agrieultnie  at,  486. 

Udel,  Nicholas,  156. 

Understanding  identical  with  reason,  917. 

United  States,  blind  instruction  in,  133,  138. 

table  of  blind  institutions  in,  140. 
Universities,  Prussian,  statistics,  1856-7, 948. 

Lotbtir  on,  443. 
University  of  Turin,  43. 

eaioeot  teactben  and  lehofaua  of,  44. 


course  of  study  in,  44. 

library  of,  58. 

entering  examination,  41. 

Victor,  Aroedens  II.,  benafaetioas  of,  43, 58^  99. 

Eoftnuel  11^  ben^actioo  of,  43. 
Visitors  at  Irish  national  schools,  370. 
Voltaire,  Ittter  of  to  Rosseau,  67. 

Wads  worth,  Jas.  S.,  benefaction  ofl  14. 
Waldenses,  schools  of,  Sardinian,  w. 
Walton,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  estimate  of  C.  Peisee,  304. 
Webb,  George  J,  labors  as  musie  teacher,  144. 
Weimar,  school  statistics  of,  1856.  850. 
Weuremberg,  nsAP*  for  blinid,  130. 
West,  Benjamin,  Canova  on,  197. 
Whipping,  Lord  Burleigh  and  others  on,  I56L 

early  estimation  of  in  England,  165. 
Wilbur,  H.  B..  training  of  idiots,  417,  419. 

cases  of,  419. 
Wilbem*s  method,  145. 
Wimmer,  Dr.  U.,  translation  by,  933,  505. 

communication  from,  345. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  and  Lowell  Mason,  14S. 

summary  of  Pestalozzi*s  prinoiples,  355. 
Woodward  High  School,  Cfincinnali,  500. 

course  of  study,  521. 

ptens  of  school  houses,  5. 

William,  bene&ction  of,  590. 
Work-bouse  schools,  Irish  national  aid  to,  375i. 
Wotton,  Nicholas,  on  ponisboient,  156. 

notice  of,  164. 

Zenne.  Dr.,  his  lUtiitlea  ofblindni,  127. 
Zeoxidamos,  saying  o^  470. 
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With  the  publication  of  the  Number  for  December,  (Nmnber  11,) 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Amsrioak  Journal  of  Education 
have  done  all  they  could  to  meet  their  engagements  with  subscribers 
for  the  year  1857.  During  the  year,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pages  of  Educational  matter,  and  ten  portraits  of  eminent  teachers  and 
benefiactors  of  Education,  fi*om  steel  plates,  engraved,  in  most  in- 
stances, expressly  for  the  Journal,  (350  pages  and  six  portraits  more 
than  was  promised,)  have  been  forwarded  by  mail,  or  by  local  agents, 
to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions,  for  1857. 

The  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  through  the  year 
1858,  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  previous  volume,  and  on  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  publisher,  for  1858. 

Number  12  will  be  issued  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  vrill  be  paged 
from  the  close  of  Number  11,  so  to  constitute,  when  bound  up  with 
Numbers  10  and  11,  Volume  IV,  with  about  the  siftne  number  of 
pages  as  the  previous  volumes. 

Numbers  13,  14,  and  15,  will  together  constitute  Volume  V;  and 
the  five  volumes  will  be  known  as  the  First  Series  of  this  periodica), 
and  the  fir^t  installment  of  the  editor's  Encyclopedia  of  Education. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  propose  to  continue  their  subscription, 
will  confer  an  obligation  by  signifying  their  intention  as  early  as  thej 
can. 

If  all  of  our  present  subscribers  will  renew  their  subscriptions,  and 
each  one  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  the  editor,  in 
addition  to  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Joumal, 
will  no  longer  be  burdened  with  a  large  pecuniary  loss  by  the  publi- 
cation. 

If  the  friends  of  American  Education,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
will  help  to  fill  a  subscription  list  for  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Fint 
Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education — [Volumes  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  and  V,]  substantially  bound — ^they  can  in  that  way  relieve  the 
editor  oC  the  pecuniary  loss  he  has  already  sustained. 

For  the  convenience  of  subscribers,  who  may  discontinue  their  sub- 
seriptaon  with  Number  11,  an  Index  to  Numbers  10  and  11  is  here* 
with  sent 
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I.  THOMAS  ARNOLD  AS  A  TEACHER. 

B7  BAMI7BL  EUOT, 
Browaell  fxottmat  of  HiiUiy  ud  Utentora,  Trinity  CoQegv,  lUitlbrd,  Cu 


"  If  he  is  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,"  wrote  one  of 
ArnoId^s  friends  in  the  year  1827,  **he  will  change  tlie  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  public  schools  of  England."  Iligh-sounding 
prediction,  and  yet  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  *^A  most  singular  and 
striking  change,'^  wrote  another  friend  of  Arnold,  after  his  death  in 
1 842, "  has  come  upon  our  public  schools ;" — the  writer  being  the  head- 
master of  Winchester  school,—"  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  per- 
sonal earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of 
influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could 
mistake  or  question,  the  oanying  of  this  improvement  mto  onr  schools 
is  mainly  attribataUe.** 

Such  a  reformer  can  not  be  too  frequently  or  too  widely  studied. 
Often  as  he  may  have  been  portrayed,  there  still  remain  fresh  linea- 
ments, untried  attitudes,  in  which  he  may  be  represented  by  a  new 
limner.  Nor  will  the  effect  of  his  reforms  be  found  confined  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  land  or  nation.  The  English  schools  are  not 
American,  nor  are  the  American  schools  English  in  points  of  consti- 
tution, operation,  or  varying  detail ;  but  the  reformer  of  one  order  of 
schools  will  be  found  closely  allied  to  the  reformer  of  the  other  order ; 
while  it  is  even  truer  that  the  great  teacher  in  England  is  as  much  a 
study  to  every  teacher  in  America  as  if  he  had  labored  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  purpose  shapes  itself  accordingly.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
biography  of  Arnold,  but  rather  essay  to  describe  him  as  the  teacher. 
Nor  shall  we  do  this  without  steady  reference  to  the  influence  of  his 
example  amongst  ourselves, — to  the  lesson  which  his  career  as  an 
instructor  conveys  to  every  one  of  us  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  education. 

TrioMAs  Arnold  was  bom  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
year  1795.  The  loss  of  his  father,  before  he  was  six  years  old,  left 
him  dependent  upon  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  the  latter  taking  charge 
of  his  early  education.  Placed  at  school,  first  in  Warminster  and 
then  in  Winchester,  he  laid  the  foundations,  as  a  school-boy,  of  the 
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knowledge  and  the  S3stem  which  he  afterward  carried  out  as  a  master. 
He  was  a  stiff  and  a  formal  lad,  "  unlike  those  of  his  own  age,"  said 
his  family  and  school-fellows, "  and  with  peculiar  pursuits  of  his  own,'' 
in  which  play-writing  and  ballad  poetry,  geography  and  history,  were 
particularly  remarked.  It  was  not  till  he  entered  Corpus  Christi 
CJoUege,  at  Oxford,  that  his  manners  became  more  genial  and  his 
occupations  more  harmonious ;  he  was  at  once  distinguished  amongst 
his  brother  collegians  for  courage,  candor,  and  affection, — still  more 
for  the  spirit  with  which  he  ranged  himself  against  the  "  Tories  in 
church  and  state,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,"  to  use  the 
language  of  one  of  them,  '*  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  question  their  wisdom."  Arnold  won 
little  distinction  as  a  scholar :  fonder  of  philosophy  and  history  than 
of  the  regular  routine  of  study ;  quick  to  take  up  geology  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  professor  to  assist  him ;  ready  for  a  walk,  or  what  he 
called  a  skirmish,  across  the  country  at  any  time;  he  grew  up  a 
young  man  of  large  tastes  and  of  aspiring  principles,  but  without 
preciseness  or  fullness  of  development  Future  development,  however, 
was  so  clearly  promised  in  his  case,  that  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
Oriel  College  over  several  competitors  of  actual  superiority.  He 
remained  at  Oxford  four  years  more, — a  period  of  evident  progress, — 
occupied  in  private  instruction  and  in  extensive  reading,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  his  later  principles  in  education,  literature,  and 
religion,  were  unquestionably  grasped  if  not  positively  matured.  At 
length,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  removed  to  Laleham  as  a  private 
teacher,  and  began  (1819)  the  great  career  which  we  are  to  follow. 

The  year  before,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  English  church. 
There  had  been  inquiries  and  misgivings  in  relation  to  his  faith ;  in- 
tellectual doubts  had  risen  up  to  shake  his  religious  trust ;  but  they 
were  driven  down,  to  rise  no  more  for  him.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  describe  him  as  a  believer,  or  as  a  clergyman ;  but  this  much  is 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  him  as  a  teacher,  that  his  whole 
theory  of  education,  as  of  life,  rested  upon  Christianity.  We  shall 
see  it  hereafter. 

Another  point  of  view  is  equally  necessary.  Araold  took  to  Lalehara 
his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  aunt ;  the  next  year  he  brought  his 
wife  thither,  and  children  soon  crowned  the  new  home  with  completeness 
and  with  joy.  It  would  never  do  to  study  such  a  teacher  as  Arnold 
was,  without  appreciating  the  domestic  influences  which  contributed 
80  largely  to  his  cheerfulness,  his  tenderness,  and  his  devotedness. 
We  regret  that  we  can  not  linger  over  them. 

His  Laleham  life,  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
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lasted  nine  years,  a  period  of  incalculable  importance  to  him. 
Steadily  working  his  way  out  of  narrow  inlets  into  broader  and  deeper 
waters,  ho  was  at  once  fulfilling  the  promises  of  his  youth  and  pre- 
paring for  the  achievements  of  maturer  years.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  set  forth  his  expanding  energies  in  their  completeness.  lie  was 
the  theologian  and  the  historian,  the  public-spirited  citizen  as  well  as 
the  retired  teacher ;  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  our  present  purpose,  we 
devote  ourselves  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  man,  it  must  not  be  in  for- 
getful ness  of  his  other  interests  or  his  other  powers.  The  caution  is 
hardly  necessary.  If  Arnold  proves  great  as  a  teacher,  even  at 
Laleham,  the  imphcation  is  inevitable  that  he  was  great  in  other  ways 
likewise.  The  great  teacher,  as  we  shall  remark  hereafter,  is  never 
merely  the  teacher  and  nothing  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  about  his  work  as  a  private  tutor, 
was  that  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  started,  in  relation  to 
the  reception  of  his  pupils.  Those  who  have  ever  eng&ged  in  similar 
labors  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  offered  them  are  below  the  average,  intellectually  or  morally, 
or  both.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  this  is  acted  upon  as  it  should  be ; 
most  instructors  accepting  every  offer  made  them,  at  least  until  their 
numbers  are  full  and  overflowing.  Arnold  knew  better,  and  did 
better.  He  would  decline  a  boy,  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing 
any  thing  with  him ;  and,  if  he  detected  such  a  character  amongst  his 
pupils,  he  would  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  improvement  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  Nay,  while  a  boy  of  the  sort  was  with  him,  Arnold 
would  refuse  new  pupils,  for  fear  of  exposing  them  to  the  influences  of 
bad  companionship. 

It  was  moral,  not  intellectual  inferiority,  to  which  Arnold  was  so 
sensitive.  "You  could  scarcely  conceive,"  he  writes  at  one  time, 
"  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that  I  have  met  with  amongst  them, 
[his  pupils.]  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  an  angle ; 
another  could  not  tell  how  many  gospels  there  are,  nor  could  he,  after 
due  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal  verb  in 
the  sentence,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impropriety.  My 
labor,  therefore,  is  more  irksome  than  I  have  ever  known  it ;  but 
none  of  my  pupils  give  me  any  uneasiness  on  the  most  serious  points, 
and  ^ve  of  them  staid  the  Sacrament  when  it  was  last  administered. 
I  ought  constantly  to  impress  upon  my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the 
greatest  ignorance  or  dullness  when  compared  with  habits  of  profligacy, 
or  even  of  wilful  irregularity  and  riotoosness.''    "  They  are  an  awful 
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charge,"  be  writes  again,  "  and  I  find  my  comfort  depends  more  and 
more  on  tlieir  good  and  bad  conduct."  In  a  word,  it  was  tbe  de- 
termination to  make  bis  instruction  Cbristian,  and  bis  pupils  Cbristian, 
that  animated  Arnold  as  a  teacher  in  early  as  in  later  years. 

This  was  very  far  from  making  him  a  stern  instructor.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  full  of  considerateness  and  companionableness  with 
his  boys,  sharing  in  their  leisure  as  well  as  their  study  hours,  and 
entering  into  their  amusements  with  the  same  earnestness  in  which 
he  led  their  labors.  **  My  pupils,"  be  says,  "  all  come  up  into  the 
drawing-room  a  little  before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some 
reading,  others  talking,  playing  chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at 
pictures,  &c.*'  It  was  not  only  in  the  evening  that  the  pupils  and 
their  master  were  together ;  they  shared  almost  alike  in  the  out-of- 
door  sports  of  the  day, — the  vigorous  exercises  to  which  tbe  men  as 
well  as  the  boys  of  England  are  not  ashamed  to  be  faithful.  Would 
that  they  entered  into  the  training  of  the  American,  that  the  young 
and  the  old  amongst  us  were  learning  the  lessons  of  tbe  cricket- 
match,  or  of  the  pull  upon  the  river, — lessons  as  full  of  value  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body ;  without  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  complete 
development  of  tbe  man. 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  work  at  Laleham. 
Ue  wrote  it  eighteen  years  after  he  had  left  tbe  place ;  but  there  is  a 
freshness  in  it  beyond  any  thing  that  we  can  hope  to  give  to  words 
of  our  own. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining  the  Lalcham 
circle  was  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in  it 
Kvery  thing  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most  real ;  it  was  a  place  where 
a  new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr. 
Arnold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  auoh  an 
intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work 
for  him  to  do ;  that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well. 
Hence,  an  indescribable  /.est  was  cofnmunicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about 
life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being 
useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang 
up  toward  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his  own  self,  and  his 
work  and  mission  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on 
the  unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its 
value,  both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
individual.  Thus  pupils  of  the  most  different  natures  were  keenly  stimulated ;  none 
felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers 
of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honorable  pursuit  of  usefulness. 
This  wonderful  power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves,  and  of  awakening 
in  them  the  consciousness  of  the  duties  that  God  had  assigned  to  them  personally, 
and  of  the  consequent  reward  each  should  have  of  his  labors,  was  one  of  Arnold's 
most  characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at 
Rugby :  but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollections,  he  had  it  quite  as  re- 
markably at  Laleham.  His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished 
me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  genius,  or  learning, 
or  eloquence  which  stirred  within  them ;  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from 
a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world*,   whose  work  was  healthy, 
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sustained  and  constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  Grod ;  a  work  that  was 
founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value ;  and  was  coupled  with  such  a 
true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity^  that  others  oould  not  help  being  in- 
Tigorated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they  too  in  their  measure 
could  go  and  do  likewise. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one  class  of  work  above 
another ;  no  enthusiasm  for  any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  humble,  profound,  and 
most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man  on  &Eirth, 
the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties  were  gi?en,  the  element  in  which  his  nature 
is  orduincd  to  develop  itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive  advance  toward  heaven 
is  to  lie.  Ucnce,  each  pupil  feh  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  his  own  par- 
ticular growth  and  character  of  talent ;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  In 
whatever  direction  they  might  lead  him,  he  infallibly  found  Arnold  not  only  ap- 
proving, but  positively  and  sincerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  results  he  had 
arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  to 
himself  and  his  labor. 

His  humility  was  verj' deeply  seated ;  his  respect  for  all  knowledge  sincere. 
A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found  great,  and  oiteia. 
undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor  was  ignorant.  Bat 
this  generated  no  conceit ;  the  example  before  his  eyes  daily  reminded  him  that 
it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improvement  of  talents  for  his  own  good 
and  that  of  others,  that  knowledge  was  valued.  lie  could  not  find  comfort,  in 
the  presence  of  such  reality,  in  any  shallow  knowledge. 

There  was  then,  as  afterward,  great  simplicity  in  his  religious  character.  It 
was  no  isolated  part  of  his  nature, — it  was  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on 
every  branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the  divinity  lessons  oC 
his  pupils ;  and  his  lectures  were  admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very 
highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither  generally  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, nor  in  his  walks  with  his  pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or 
mainly  religious ;  but  he  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religious  question ; 
whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  felt  that 
his  life,  both  outward  and  inward,  was  rooted  in  God. 

In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time  that  he  devoted  to  his  pupils 
was  very  remarkable.  Lessons  began  at  seven,  and,  with  the  interval  of 
breakfast,  lasted  till  nearly  three ;  then  he  would  walk  with  his  pupils,  and  dine 
at  half-past  five.  At  seven  he  usually  had  some  lessons  on  hand  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  we  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on 
all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would  commence  work  for  himself,  in  writing  his  sennons 
or  Roman  history. 

Who,  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  T^leliam.  does  not  remember  the 
lightness  and  joyousness  of  heart  with  which  he  would  romp  and  play  in  the 
garilen,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the  Thames;  or  the  merry  fun  with 
which  he  would  battle  with  spears  with  his  pupils?  Which  of  them  docs  not 
recollect  how  the  tutor  entered  into  his  amusements  with  scarcely  less  glee  than 
himself? — Life  and  Correspondence^  American  Edition^  pp.  35-37. 

Toucliing  the  work  of  a  private  tutor,  Arnold  wrote  after  leaving  it : — 

I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it, 
and,  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take  to  it 
again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not 
in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits  often  become  lazy  and 
languid  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigor  to  compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take 
your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure  yon 
will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  and  if  she  is  a  sensible  woman  she  will  not  eitner 
if  you  do  not.  The  misery  of  private  tuition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that 
men  enter  upon  it  as  a  means  to  some  further  end ;  are  always  impatient  for 
the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas,  if  you  enter  npon  it  heartily  aa 
your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then 
in  danger  of  grudging  every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much  privaoy 
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and  how  roaoh  society  it  is  robbing  you ;  bat  you  take  to  it  as  a  matter  of  oourse, 
making  it  your  material  occupation,  and  devote  your  time  to  it,  and  then  you  find 
that  it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest,  and  keeps  lifers  current  fresh  and  wholesome 
by  bringing  yon  in  such  perpetual  contact  with  all  the  spring  of  youthful  live- 
liness. I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good  deal  with  you,  and  he  as  familiar 
with  them  as  you  possibly  can.  I  did  this  continually  more  and  more  before  I 
left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping  and  all  other  gymnastic  exercises 
within  my  capacity,  and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them.  They  I  believe 
always  liked  it,  ana  I  enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly 
the  better  for  it. — Life  and  Corre8pot{dencti,  p.  33. 

The  labor  at  Laleham  bad  not  been  without  glimpses  of  a  larger 
sphere.  Arnold  had  but  begun  upon  it,  when  a  mastership  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  was  proposed  to  him,  but  he  declined  coming 
forward.  Years  later,  he  actually  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
historical  professorship  at  the  London  University.  But  his  destined 
battle-field  lay  elsewhere.  The  ninth  year  at  Laleham  was  passing, 
when  Arnold  became  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby 
school. 

He  assumed  no  arrogant  position.  "Of  its  being  a  great  deal 
more  lucrative,"  he  wrote,  "  than  my  present  employment,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  situation  of  more  extensive  useful- 
ness ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how 
far  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head-master  of  a  large  school."  A 
month  after,  he  was  more  confident.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work 
very  heartily ;  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether 
my  notions  of  Christian  education  are  really  impracticable, — whether 
our  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble  elements  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might 
produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal."  From  this  elevation  of  feeling  he 
did  not  fall  while  the  election  was  pending,  nor  after  it  was  decided 
m  his  favor.  "  For  the  labor  I  care  nothing,"  he  writes  to  a  friend 
who  had  congratulated  him  on  his  success,  "  if  God  gives  me  healtli 
and  strength,  as  He  has  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean 
wholly  or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree, — that  is,  an  instrument  of 
God's  glory,  and  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — 
that,  indeed,  is  an  awful  anxiety."  "  I  would  hope,"  he  says  to 
another  friend,  "  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my 
own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  such  a 
business.  To  be  sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of 
my  teaching  the  boys  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a 
schoolmaster's  duty,  if  that  were  all  of  it,"  As  weeks  pass,  and  the 
time  for  repairing  to  his  post  draws  nearer,  the  work  before  him 
grows  in  solemnity.  "With  regard,"  he  writes,  "to  reforms  at 
Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg  of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  desire 
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to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education.  At  the  same  time,  my 
object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian  men,  for  Christian  boys  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect 
state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  principles  in 
their  full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morals  in  many  respects  must  be  tolerated  amongst  them, 
as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the 
human  race.  But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the  business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that 
much  might  be  done."  **  You  know,*'  he  says  to  another  corres- 
pondent, as  if  in  deprecation  of  exaggerated  expectations  from  his  new 
labors,  "  you  know  that  I  never  ran  down  public  schools  in  the  lump, 
but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilities  were  not  turned  to  better 
account ;  and,  if  I  find  myself  unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  consider 
faulty  in  them,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  me  to 
judge  charitably  of  others,  who  do  not  reform  public  institutions  as 
much  as  is  desirable."  Thus  strengthened  by  humility  as  well  as  by 
zeal,  Arnold  prepared  himself  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

Pause  upon  the  expressions  of  the  preceding  paragraph ;  review 
them,  group  them,  and  take  the  sum  of  them,  as  they  came  from 
Arnold  himself.  Should  we  doubt,  if  we  knew  no  more  of  him,  that 
he  had  proposed  what  few  teachers  propose,  and  accomplished  what 
few  teachers  accomplish  ?  Is  he  not,  as  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
through  those  words  of  his  own, — is  he  not,  in  almost  every  point  of 
\new,  an  example  to  men  in  his  position,  appointed  to  places  of  emi- 
nence and  of  care  ?  He  does  not  gird  himself  for  his  duties  as  if  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  his  predecessors  had  wrought;  nor  does 
he  talk  of  reforms  that  he  is  to  achieve  without  respect  for  the  works 
of  those  before  him.  The  true  reformer  appears  in  him,  recognizing 
that  there  is  something  to  reform,  something,  therefore,  for  which  to 
honor  the  past,  as  well  as  something  to  change  in  serving  the  present 
and  the  future.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  eyes  of  the  reformer  are  upon 
a  lofty  object.  It  is  not  to  agitate,  not  to  reproach,  not  to  destroy, 
that  he  is  arming  himself;  but  to  purify  and  to  elevate,  in  love  of 
God  and  in  love  of  man.  Look  upon  him,  ye  who  are  called  to  great 
charges,  and  learn  of  him.  Look  upon  him,  teachers, — whose  charges 
are  greater  than  yours  ? — and,  if  you  can  not  find  a  work  Hke  his  to 
do,  or  a  spirit  like  his  to  do  it  in,  let  it  alone ;  be  true  enough  to  let 
it  altogether  alone. 

The  foundation  of  Rugby  school  was  laid  in  the  will  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  "  grocer,*'  "  servant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  unto  her 
Grace,"  in  the  year  1567.    A  second  instrument  directed  the  trustees 
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under  the  will  "  to  cause  to  be  builded  a  fayre  and  convenient  scboole 
house,''  whereof  the  master  is  to  be  *'  an  honest,  discreete,  and  learned 
inan,  being  a  master  of  art."  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
(1653,)  that  the  bequests  of  the  founder  were  secured  to  the  school  in 
such  wise  as  to  complete  its  establishment.  Thenceforward,  the  in- 
stitution grew  apace;  its  members  increased,  its  funds  multiplied, 
until,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  connection  with  it,  (1828,)  it  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  schools  in  England. 

Arnold  holds  the  following  language  in  one  of  his  sermons : — 

There  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  something  very  ennobling  in  being  connected  with 
an  establishment  at  once  ancient  and  magnificent,  where  all  about  us,  and  all  the 
associatiuus  belonging  to  the  objects  around  us,  should  be  great,  splendid,  and  ele- 
vating. What  an  individual  ought  and  often  does  derive  from  the  feeling  Uiat  he 
b  born  of  an  old  and  illustrious  race,  from  being  familiar  from  his  childhood  with 
the  walls  and  trees,  which  speak  of  tltc  past  no  less  than  of  the  present,  and  make 
both  full  of  images  of  greatness ;  this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to  every 
member  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  place  of  education.  In  this  respect  every 
one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which  I  wish  that  we  more 
ooniidered. — hife  and  Correspondence ^  p.  74. 

But  to  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  school,  we  will  take  an 

account  from  the  pen  of  Arnold,  in  an  article  for  the  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Education,  in  1834. 

Rugby  school  was  originally  a  simple  grammar  school,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Rugby  and  its  neighborhood.  Any  person  who  has  resided  for  the 
Bpace  of  two  years  in  the  town  of  Rugby,  or  at  any  place  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
within  ten  milc«  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampt<:>n  to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  it,  may  send  his  sons  to  be  educated  at 
the  school,  without  paying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction.  But  if  a  parent 
lives  out  of  the  town  of  Rugby,  his  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  regular 
boarding-houses  of  the  sclux)] ;  in  which  case,  the  expenses  of  his  board  are  Uie 
same  as  those  incurred  by  a  boy  not  on  the  foundation. 

Boys  placed  at  the  school  in  this  manner  are  called  foundationers,  and  their 
number  is  not  limited.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  260  boys,  not  on  the 
foundation ;  and  this  number  is  not  allowed  to  be  exceeded. 

The  number  r>f  masters  is  ten,  consisting  of  a  head-master  and  nine  assistants. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  nine,  or  praetieally  into  ten  classes,  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order,  lK*i;iiining  from  the  lowest :  lir&t  form,  second  form, 
third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form,  lower  fifth,  fifth  and  sixth.  It  should  be 
observed,  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  this  nomenclature,  that  the  name  of  sixth 
form  has  been  long  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  clasw  in  all  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  when  more  than  six  forms  are  wanted 
they  are  designated  by  other  names,  in  order  to  secure  the  magic  name  of  sixth 
to  the  highest  form  in  the  sehfK^l.  In  this  the  practice  of  our  schools  is  not 
without  a  very  famous  precedent;  for  the  Roman  augurs,  we  are  told,  would  not 
allow  Tnrquinius  Priseus  to  oxeeed  the  ancient  and  sacred  number  of  thrtn?,  in 
the  centurits  of  l!>|uit<s;  but  there  was  no  objection  made  to  his  doubling  the 
number  of  them  in  each  century,  and  making  in  each  an  upper  and  a  lower  di- 
vision, which  were  practically  as  distinct  as  two  centuries.  There  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  disturbinfjan  old  association  for  no  real  benefit,  than  in  sparing  it  when 
it  Btinds  in  the  wav  of  any  substantial  advantatre. 

Into  these  ten  classes  the  boys  are  distributed  in  a  threefold  division,  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  claj'sical  literature,  in  arithmt  tic  and  mathematics,  and  in 
French.  Tliere  is  an  exception  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  sixth  form,  which 
consists  in  all  the  three  divisicms  of  exactly  the  same  individuals.  All  the  rest  of 
the  boys  are  classed  in  each  of  the  divisi(»ns  without  any  reference  to  their  rank  in 
the  other  two ;  and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  boy  is  in  the  fifth  form  in 
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the  mathematical  division^  while  he  is  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  in  the  classical ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  in  a  very  low  form  in  the  French  division,  while  he 
is  in  a  high  one  in  the  classical  and  mathematical.  The  roasters  also  have  differ- 
ent forms  in  the  three  different  divisions.  The  masters  of  the  higher  classical 
forms  may  teach  the  lower  forms  in  mathematics  or  French ;  and  the  masters  of 
the  higher  forms  in  either  of  those  two  departments  may  have  the  care  of  the 
lower  forms  in  the  classical  arrangement  Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two 
equal  periods,  called  language  time  and  history  time.  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances, — the  poets  and  orators  being  read  princi- 
pally during  the  language  time,  and  history  and  geography  being  chiefly  studied 
during  the  history  time.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table 
(see  page  554j  of  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year. 

Every  year,  immediately  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  there  is  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  school  in  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding half-year.  A  class-paper  is  printed  containing  the  names  of  those  boyn 
who  distinguish  themselves ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  high  place  on  this  paper,  it  is 
usual  for  the  boys  to  read  some  book  in  one  or  more  of  their  several  branches  of 
study,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  read  with  the  masters  in  school.  In  this 
manner  they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  work  to  which  their  peculiar 
taste  may  lead  them,  and  of  rendering  it  available  to  their  distinction  in  the  school. 

There  are  exercises  in  composition,  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  and  English  prose,  as  in  other  large  classical  schools.  In  the  subjects  given 
for  original  composition  in  the  higher  forms,  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  His- 
torical descriptions  of  any  remarkable  events,  geographical  descriptions  of  countries, 
imaginary  speeches  and  letters,  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  written  on  some  great 
question  or  under  some  memorable  circumstances ;  etymological  accounts  of  words 
in  different  languages,  and  criticisms  on  diflVrent  books,  are  found  to  offer  an  ad- 
vantageous variety  to  the  essays  on  moral  subjects  to  which  boys'  prose  composition 
has  sometimes  been  confined. 

Tliree  exhibitioners  are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  on  the 
report  of  two  examinei's  appointed  respectively  by  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  These  exliibitions  are  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  and  may  be 
held  for  seven  years  at  any  college  at  either  university,  provided  the  exhibitioner 
continues  to  reside  at  college  so  long;  for  they  are  vacated  immediately  by 
non -residence. 

One  scholar  is  also  elected  every  year  by  the  masters,  after  an  examination  held 
by  themselves.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  and  is  confined  to 
boys  under  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It  is  tenable  for  six 
years,  if  the  boy  who  holds  it  remains  so  long  at  Rugby.  But  as  the  funds  for 
thesti  scholarships  arise  only  from  the  subscriptions  of  individuals,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  forming  necessarily  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  foundation. — 
Miscellaneous  WorkSj  pp.  341-48. 

The  foregoing  description,  written  six  years  after  Arnold  became 

headmaster,  and  eight  years  before  his  death,  represents  the  school  in 

a  transition  state, — bis  reforms  begun  but  not  completed.      "You 

need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously,"  be  wrote  to  one  of  bis  nearest 

friends,  at  the  very  time  be  was  entering  upon  his  cbarge,  "  tbere,  I 

think  I  can  assure  you ;  but  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious 

principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest 

wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  prayer ; 

but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes ;  it  would  be 

a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 

comparable  to  it.     To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 

repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety."     No  purpose  of  reform  could 

be  loftier ;  none,  therefore,  could  be  at  once  more  trying  and  more 

Bustaining.     Arnold  appreciated  all  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
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TABLE. — Courso  of  Study  in  Rugby  Grammar  School,  under  Dr.  Arnold. 


I 

g 

•> 

s. 

;3 


Laniruai^. 


Latin  Grammar. 
Latin  Delectus. 


Latin  tirammar. 
Latin  Delectus.  Eu- 
tropius. 


CLAMICS. 

Scripture. 


(  hurch  catech. 
New  Test,  his- 
tory, abridged. 


History. 


St.  Lulie. 
Genesis. 


Mattkiat^s  abridged ,  Exodus,  Num- 
Greeli  gram.;  Ko/- bers.  Judges,  8t 
9y*«  Gr.  exercises; 'Matthew,  Sam- 
do.,  do.  delectus  ;,uel. 
Florilegium ;  trans, 
into  Latin. 


Gr.  gram ;  Falpys 
ex. ;  Greek  iambics ; 
•asy  iambics  of  trag- 
edies; Virgil,  Eel., 
Cic  De  Senect. 


Markkam's  England, 
vol.  1. 


MarkhanCs  England, 
vol.  2. 


Eutrupius ;  Physical 
Geography,  (of'Soc., 
f^r  Diff.  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 


MATHEMATICS. 


Tables ;  four  rules ; 
simiile  and  compound 
Reauction. 


Review  of  1st  Form. 
Rule  of  three;  proe 
tice. 


St.  Matthew,  in  Justin,  parts;    Xeno-  Vulgar  fractions;  in- 
Gr.  Testament,  phoo, Anabasis,  ports;  terest ;   decimal  free 


Rule  of  three;  prac- 
tice ;  vulgar  fractions ; 
interest. 


FRENCH. 


HameP/t  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  verb. 


iEschyl-i  Promethe- 
us. Virg.,if:n.,2& 
3.    Cic.  de  Amicit. 


Acts,  English. 


Sophocles,  Philoct., 
.^Bschylus,  Eumen., 
Iliad.  1  6l  2.  iF.neid, 
4  Ac  5;  Horace,  parts ; 
Cic.  Epist.,  parts. 


Acts,  Greek. 
St.  John.  Eng, 
Old  Tegument 
History. 


Markkam^f    France, 
to  Philip  of  VaJois. 


St.    John,  Gr. 


Xeiiophon,  Helleuics, 
part ;  Florus,  parts  ; 
History  Greece,  (Soc. 
for  D.  of  U.K.)  Mark- 
ham's  France,  rest ; 
Italian  and  German 
Geography,  details. 

~of 


tions ;  square  root. 


NameTf  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  verb; 
the  conjugations:! 
Oauitier'i  Geogra-' 

pbyj j 

HamtTs  Exercises.) 
part  I,  continued  ;i 
irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,    ou    les 
exiles  en  Siberie. 


Homely    coDlinued 
and  reviewed. 
Jussieu^  Jardin  de$' 
Plantes. 


iCschyl.,  Sept ,  cent. 
Theb.;  Sopho.,  CEd., 
Tjrr.;  Iliad,  3&4; 
iEn.,  6  &.  7;  Cicero's 
Epist.,  parts;  Hor., 
parts. 


iEsch.,Agam.,  Iliad, 
5,  6 ;  Odyss.,  9 ;  De- 
mosthenes, Sei)t.  in 
Aphob.,  1 ;  iEn„  8; 
Horace,  parts ;  Cic. 
in  Verr. 


s 


Parts  of  Arrinn,  and 
Deut  &  Peter,|of  Paterc,  bk.2.    Sir 
Ciig. ;    Psalms,  J.  Blackintosh's  Eng 
select. 


Decim.,  invol.,  evol,  f/iamc/,  2d  part ;  La 
Algebraic  add.,  subtr.,' Fontaine's  fables, 
mult.,  8l  div. ;  binom 
theor..  Euclid,  J, prop 
I— XV. 


St.  John  ;  Tim. 
k.  Titus;  Dible 
Hist.,  1  Kings  to 
Nehemiah. 


Corinthians  ]  6l 


Equation  of  payment, 
discount,  simple  equa- 
tions. Euclid,  rest  of 
BookL 


Translations,  Eng- 
lish into  French: 
I^  Font,  fables. 


Arrian,  parts;   Hero-' Exchange,  alligation.  Syntax,  idioms, 
dotus,  parts;   Li vy,  2' simple  equation  with  Play  of    Moli?re; 
Ac  3.  iMiris;   HaUam,\\vio  unknown   quan-' into  Eng.  and  then 


Middle  Ages;  France,! tities,  problems;  Eu- 
Spain,  Greeks,   Sara-|clid.  Book  lU. 
cens.   European  geog- 
raphy,   physical    and 
political. 


2.     Paley, 
Paulin. 


Hor. 


Parts  of  Virgil  and  One      Prophet, 

Homer;  oneor  more|Septuagint  ver- 

Greek  tragedies,  and  sion.     Parts  of 

jof  orations   of  De!  New  Test. 

imosth.;  Cic.  in  Verr.; 

ipartof  Aristol.  Eth. 


Partj  of  Herodotus,  Uuadratic  equations, 
Thucydides.  &  Livy;;Trigonometrv,  Euclid, 
Hallam.  Middle  Ages,'through  Book  VL 
State  of  Society. 


back  into  French. 


Pascal,  Peos^cs.— 
TranslatiniM.  Eng 
Iisb  into  French. 


ParU  of  Thucydides,  Euclid,  3—6  ;  simple  Parts  of  Goizot,— 
Arrian,  Tacitus.  Rus-jand  quadratic  equa-lRevol.  de  1' Ancle- 
sell's  Modern  EuroiM.  tions,  plain  trigonom-  terre;  and  of  Mig- 

etry,  conies.  net,  Revol.  Fnog. 


The  jifencral  school  hours  thronghout  the  week  are  as  follows : — 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. — First  le8.son,  seven  to  eight;  second  lesson, 
quarter  past  nine  to  eleven  ;  third  and  fourth  lessons,  quarter  past  two  to  five. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. — ^First  and  second  lessons  as  on  Monday.  Eleven  to  one, 
oomposition.     Half  holiday. 

Saturday. — As  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  except  that  there  is  no  oompoeition  from 
eleven  and  one. 

There  are  yarions  other  lessons,  at  additional  hours,  for  different  classes. 
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"  I  came  to  Rugby/'  was  his  remark,  "  full  of  plans  for  school  reform ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  But  there  was  no  shrinking;  on 
the  contrary,  the  earnestness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  head-master 
pressed  on,  were  such  as  to  excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  even  of 
his  friends,  while  they  who  doubted  or  opposed  his  course,  broke  out 
into  objections  and  menaces  sufficient  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  less 
resolute  man.  Arnold  was  strong,  however,  both  in  the  principles 
which  led  him  to  reform  and  in  those  which  guided  him  in  reform. 
There  was  nothing  indiscriminate  or  turbulent  in  his  movements. 
'* Another  system,"  he  said  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  "  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it."  So,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow,  Arnold  continued  his  efforts  to  repair  and  to  uprear,  with 
a  degree  of  considerateness  and  of  prudence  remarkable  in  one  so 
ardent  and  so  determined.  "  That's  the  way,"  wTote  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  that  all  the  doctor's  reforms  have  been  carried  out  when  he  has  been 
left  to  himself,— quietly  and  naturally;  putting  a  good  thing  in  the 
place  of  a  bad,  and  letting  the  bad  die  out ;  no  wavering  and  no 
hurry, — the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
patience  for  the  rest*' 

Instead  of  singling  out  one  reform  after  another,  we  shall  attempt 
a  more  connected  delineation  of  him  who  wrought  them  all.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  there  was  in  the  school  which 
Arnold  did  not  reform, — if  not  by  outward  change,  at  least  by  the 
inward  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  expression,  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  should  be  drawn,  not  simply  as  that  of  the  reformer,  but  rather 
as  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator, — the  head-master  of 
Rugby  school. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  Arnold  at  once  took 
the  position  that  he  must  be  independent  of  all  interference  from  them. 
It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  "  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of 
every  foundation  school  in  England,"  to  resist  every  intrusion  into  his 
own  province ;  he,  and  not  the  trustees,  was  the  master ;  he,  and  not 
they,  must  do  the  master's  work  and  hold  the  master's  authority. 
He  had  no  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shake  off  any  just  control.  To 
the  trustees,  in  their  proper  places,  he  looked  with  a  respect  and  a 
submission  that  could  not  have  been  greater ;  nor  could  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  them  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
agreeable  or  more  amicable  than  it  was.  The  point  with  him  was 
simply  this, — that  if  he  was  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
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80  far  as  to  be  placed  or  to  be  retained  in  the  mastership,  he  mnst 
possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  his  own  master  as  well  as  *the 
master  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  the  constitution  of  Rugby  school 
favored  the  independence  of  the  head-master. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  claim  on  Arnold's  part  to  independence 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  He  bore  with  no  med- 
dling; he  deferred  to  no  pretense  from  them;  their  putting  their 
boys  under  him  was  not  putting  themselves  above  him.  Yet  no 
teacher  was  ever  readier  to  recognize  his  true  responsibility  to  the 
parents  of  his  scholare.  "  It  is  a  most  toucliing  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 
"to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  ♦  *  * 
If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion, 
I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  Nor  did  the  feehng  wear 
away  with  the  residence  of  the  pupil.  The  letters  from  Arnold  to 
the  parents  of  those  who  were  with  him  are  amongst  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  constant  watchfulness  and  constant  faithfulness 
as  a  teacher. 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  Arnold  and  his  pupils  will  require 
fuller  treatment.  His  idea  of  a  teacher  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
variety  of  qualities,  on  which  he  was  as  intent  in  practice  as  in  theory. 
"  When  I  find  that  I  can  not  run  up  the  library  stairs,  I  shall  know 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  said  in  reference  to  that  freshness  of 
frame  which  he  deemed  essential  to  freshness  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  freshness  of  mind  required  in  tlie  teacher.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  appears  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  studies  and  his  cultivation  of 
fresh  powers.  "  I  do  not  judge  of  them,"  he  said  of  his  private  pupils, 
**  as  I  should  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
Nor  was  the  most  industrious  of  the  Rugby  boys  half  so  hard  a 
student  as  his  master.  "  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to 
the  duo  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,"  wrote  Arnold  to  a 
sub-master  on  his  appointment,  "  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
his  business  not  hx  irapipyouj  (as  a  subordinate  work,)  but  as  a  sub- 
tantive  and  most  importimt  duty ;  *  *  *  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and 
general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  All  that 
Arnold  thus  proposed  for  the  teacher,  he  proposed,  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  for  the  pupil.     Ue  was  quite  as  anxious  about  tbe 
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physical  as  he  was  about  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  boys ;  *'  and 
whenever,"  says  ono  of  them  who  became  his  biographer^ "  he  saw 
they  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or  the  holidays  to 
refresh  them."  As  for  the  minds  of  the  bop,  he  had  but  one  wish, — 
that  they  should  be  at  work.  Their  cleverness  was  altogether  an 
inferior  consideration;  even  the  amount  of  their  attainments  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 
**  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  "  Its  great 
business,"  he  wrote  of  education,  *^  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  is  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to 
obtain  and  to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for ;"  words  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  features  of  the  pupil  who  would  have  satisfied  Arnold, — the 
boy  who  wished  and  who  strove  to  learn.  But  far  above  all  intel- 
lectual, as  above  all  physical  development,  was  the  moral  excellence 
afler  which  he  would  have  teachers  and  pupils  alike  exerting  them- 
selves. "  What  we  must  look  for  here,"  he  said  to  the  boys,  "is,  1st, 
religious  and  moral  principles;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct;  Sdly,  in- 
tellectual ability."  "  It  must  be,"  he  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
school  was  rife  with  disorder,  ^^  it  must  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." **  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  man  ever  had,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  very 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement."  To  this  point — the  re- 
ligious element  of  Arnold's  system — we  shall  revert;  it  has  been 
alluded  to  in  this  place  only  to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  after  Arnold's  design. 

We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Arnold  as  faultless.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  his  strong  points  is  our  object ;  and  we  pass  by  the  detection 
of  his  weak  ones.  He  had  his  failings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  ideal  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils 
was  seldom  entirely  attained.  But  we  must  refer  to  his  biography 
or  to  his  educational  works  for  an  account  of  his  errors;  our  few 
pages  are  hardly  ample  enough  to  describe  his  virtues. 

"  What  a  sight  it  is,"  writes  one  of  the  Rugby  men, — "the  doctor 
as  a  ruler."  It  was  the  first  and  the  chief  aspect  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  pupils.  He  was  not  merely  the  master  but  the  head- 
master, the  presiding  spirit  of  the  establishment,  the  source  of  law  and 
authority,  of  honor  and  dishonor.  It  was  often  said  of  Arnold  that 
be  was  bom  to  be  a  statesman.    Of  all  the  signs  to  this  efifect,  above 
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his  writiDgs,  above  bis  exertions  as  a  citizen,  bis  administratioi|  of 
Rugby  school  may  be  safely  set  down  as  the  most  remarkable.  The 
school  was  a  state  on  a  small  scale ;  its  magistrates  the  masters,  its 
citizens  the  three  hundred  pupils ;  each  with  his  own  tastes,  his  own 
powers,  his  own  circumstances ;  not  easily  managed  by  himself,  and 
much  less  easily  directed  in  the  midst  of  his  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  associates.  No  state  was  ever  better  ruled  on  the  whole ;  none 
was  more  carefully  guarded  from  evil  and  shame;  none  more 
consistently  guided  to  nobleness  and  truth. 

Higher  still  was  the  position  of  Arnold  as  the  chaplain  of  Ihe 
school.  When  this  office  fell  vacant,  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the 
school,  he  asked  it  from  the  trustees  on  the  ground  that,  as  head- 
master, he  was  "  the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys.'' 
Pray  let  it  be  remarked  before  we  go  further,  that  he  did  not  make 
his  religious  instructions  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  chaplaincy. 
He  had  begun  to  preach  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  give  a  religious 
tone  to  his  daily  teachings,  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  mastership ; 
and  what  he  began,  he  continued.  Nay  more ;  he  would  not  make 
his  instructions  in  religious  matters  depend  even  on  his  being  a 
clergyman.  Had  be  been  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
often,  but  he  certainly  would  have  addressed  the  boys  on  their 
Christian  duties  from  time  to  time ;  while  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  his  own  recitation-room  would  have  been  quite  as  constant  and 
quite  as  efiective.  "  The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,"  was  a  frequent 
expression  with  him, ''  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls."  In  this  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  a  clerical 
functionary,  he  assumed  the  chaplain's  office.  How  well  he 
discharged  it,  not  merely  in  the  chapel,  but  throughout  the  school, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  pupil's  life-Uke  report  of  his  preaching  and 
his  influence. 

More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have  described  that  scene.  The  oak  pnlpit 
standing  oat  by  itself  above  the  school  seats.  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  kindling 
eye,  the  voices  now  soil  as  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stirring  as  the 
call  of  the  light  infantry  bogle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after  Sunday,  wit- 
uessing  and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and  giory, 
with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The  long  lines  of 
young  faces  rising  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chiq>el,  from  tjie  little 
boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother  to  the  young  man*s  who  was  g<Nng  out  next 
week  into  the  great  world  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
sight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  only  lights  m  the 
chapel  were  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seats  of  the  praepostors  of  the  week,  and  the 
soft  twilight  stole  over  the  rest  of  t}io  chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the  high 
gallery  behind  the  organ. 

But  what  was  it  after  all  which  seized  and  held  these  three  hundred  boyi, 
dragging  them  out  of  themselves,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  twenty  minntei  oa 
Sunday  afternoons  7  True,  there  always  were  boys  scattered  up  and  down  the 
school,  who,  in  heart  and  head,  were  worthy  to  hear  and  able  to  carry  sway  tbt 
deepest  and  wisest  words  then  spoken.     But  these  were  a  minority  alwity*, 
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geoerally  a  very  small  one,  often  so  small  a  one  as  to  be  oonntable  on  the  fingers 
of  •your  hand.  What  was  it  that  moved  and  held  us,  the  rest  of  the  three 
hundred  reckless  childish  boys,  who  feared  the  doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth ;  who  thooffht  more  of  our  sets  in  the  school 
than  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rngby  and  the  public 
opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the  laws  of  God  ?  We  couldn't  enter  into 
half  that  we  heard ;  we  hadn't  the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge 
of  one  another,  and  little  enoogh  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  needed  to  that  end. 
But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better  moods  will  listen,  (aye,  and  men  too 
for  the  matter  of  that,)  to  a  man  who  we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  our 
little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  warning 
from  serene  heights,  to  those  who  were  struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting  for  us  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on 
us  to  help  him  and  ourselves  and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
little,  but  surely  and  steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy, 
for  tne  first  time,  the  meaning  of  his  life ;  that  it  was  no  fool's  or  sluggard's  para- 
.  dise  into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field,  ordained  fh)m  of 
old,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  this  consciousneas  in  them,  showed 
them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole 
daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and  stood  there  before  them  their 
fellow-soldier  and  the  captain  of  their  iMind.  The  true  sort  of  captain  too  for  a 
boys'  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  wotJd  fight  the  fight  out,  (so  every  boy 
felt,)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character 
might  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  this  thoroughness 
and  undaunted  courage  which  more  than  any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first 
in  him,  and  then  in  his  Master. — School  Days  at  Rugby^  pp.  154-57. 

Let  US  listen  to  some  of  the  teacliings  from  that  chapel  pulpit ; 

they  will  more  than  bear  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the  account  just 

given  concerning  them. 

And  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  to  provide  schools  is  to  provide  education,  or 
that  to  provide  schools  where  the  Bible  and  Catechism  are  taught  is  to  provide 
religions  edacation,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappointed,  when  he  sees  the  fruit  of 
his  work.  Be  sure  that  the  saving  men's  souls  is  no  such  easy  matter ;  our  great 
enemy  is  not  so  easily  vanquished.  It  is  not  the  subscription  of  some  pounds,  or 
hundreds  of  pounds,  nor  the  building  a  schoolhouse,  nor  the  appointing  a  school- 
roaster,  nor  Uie  filling  the  school  wiSi  all  the  children  in  the  parish,  which  will 
deliver  all  those  childrens'  souls  from  death,  and  mortify  in  them  all  the  lusts  of 
their  evil  nature,  and  foster  and  perfect  all  the  works  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Schools  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  do  this,  but  let  us  see  what  they  can  do. 

They  can  give  elementary  religious  instruction.  As  every  child  can  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  so  every  child  can  be  taught  to  say  his  catechism,  can  be  taught 
to  know  the  main  truths  of  the  gospel,  can  be  taught  to  say  hymns.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  schools  can  certainly  compass  as  much  as  this,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  For  although  we  know  but  too  well  that  the 
learning  this  and  much  more  than  this,  is  very  far  from  saving  our  souls  certainly 
or  generally,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  this  we  are  moch  worse  off,  and 
wiui  this  much  better  off.  It  is  at  least  giving  a  man  a  map  of  the  road,  which 
he  is  going,  which  will  keep  him  in  the  right  way  if  he  uses  it.  The  map  will  not 
make  bis  limbs  stronger,  nor  his  spirits  firmer ;  he  may  be  tired  or  he  may  be 
indolent,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  then.  But  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  a 
very  perfect  map  of  a  strange  country,  and  that  on  his  day's  journey  he  has 
wairted  many  hours  by  going  off  his  road,  or  by  stopping  to  eat  and  to  revel,  and 
by  and  by  the  evenmg  is  coming  on,  and  he  knows  not  where  he  is,  and  he  would 
ma  make  up  for  his  former  carelessness,  and  get  to  his  journey's  end  before  night 
ooroes  on«  The  map,  which  hitherto  has  been  carried  uselessly,  becomes  then  his 
gnide  and  hk  best  friend.  So  it  has  been  known  to  be  often  with  religions 
uiitniotioii.    Neglected,  like  the  map,  while  thQ  morning  was  fiiir,  and  we  cared 
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not  about  oar  onward  journey ;  when  life  has  darkened,  and  trooUea  haTS  wmo* 
and  a  man  has  indeed  wanted  light  and  comfort,  then  the  instmction  of  his  school 
has  been  known  to  flash  upon  his  mind,  and  more  especially  what  he  has  learnt  in 
psalms  and  bymns,  which  naturally  deave  the  easiest  to  the  memory.  When  he 
would  turn  he  has  known  where  to  turn.  This  has  very  often  happened  as  the 
fruit  of  early  religious  instruction,  when  that  instruction  has  been  in  no  way 
accompanied  with  education.  And  therefore,  as  all  our  church  schools  ean  un- 
doubtedly give  to  all  the  elements  of  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  teach  all  to 
write  and  road,  they  deserve,  I  think,  our  most  earnest  support;  and  it  is  osr 
part  to  help  according  to  our  best  ability  in  providing  every  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  every  one  of  our  countrymen,  witii  the  means  of  certainly  obtaining  so 
much  of  good. 

I  have  said  that  schools  can  certainly  give  reliffious  instruction, bat  that  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  will  give  religious  education.  1  dwell  on  this  distinction  for  two 
several  reasons :  first,  because  it  concerns  us  all  in  our  own  private  relations,  to 
be  aware  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two:  secondly,  because,  con- 
founding them  together,  we  either  expect  schools  to  eaucate,  which  very  likely 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do,  and  then  are  unreasonably  disappointed ;  or  else,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  greater  good  of  education  is  not  certainly  to  be  looked  for,  we  do 
not  enough  value  the  lesser  good  of  instruction  which  can  be  ^ven  certainly,  and 
thus  do  not  encourage  schools  so  much  as  we  ought.  Elementary  instroctioa  in 
religion  as  in  other  tilings,  may  be  certainly  given  to  all  who  have  their  common 
natural  faculties ;  that  is,  as  I  said,  the  catechism  and  hymns  nnay  be  made  to 
be  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  gruat  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel  may  be  taught  so  as  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  But  even  instruction,  when  we  go  beyond  the  de- 
ments of  learning,  can  not  be  given  to  all  certiunly ;  we  can  notnndertake  tomake 
every  boy,  even  if  wc  have  the  whole  term  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  given  as  for 
the  experiment,  either  a  good  divine,  or  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be  a  master  of  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  This  can  not  be  done,  although,  asfkr  tm  instnictioa  'm 
concerned,  schools  have  great  means  at  their  command,  nor  do  other  things  oot  of 
school  very  much  interfere  with  their  efficacy.  But  to  give  a  man  a  Christian 
education,  is  to  make  him  love  Ood  as  well  as  know  him,  to  make  him  have  fSUth 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fiicti  that  He  died  for  our  ains  and 
rose  again  ;  to  make  him  open  his  heart  eagerly  to  every  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fact  as  it  is  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  Ho 
is  the  Lord  and  giver  of  spiritual  life.  And  will  mere  lessons  do  all  this, — ^wben 
the  course  of  life  and  all  examples  around,  both  at  home  and  at  nohool,  with  a 
far  more  mighty  teaching,  and  one  to  which  our  natural  dispositions  for  more 
readily  answer,  enforce  the  contrary  ?  And  therefore  the  great  work  of  Christian 
education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  fruit  of  building  schools  and  engaging 
school  masters,  but  something  far  beyond,  to  be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  e&rti 
of  all  the  whole  church  and  nation, — ^by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent,  by  the 
schoolfellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  by  the  dergymaa 
in  his  calling,  by  the  landlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  farmer  and  the  trndesroan,  by 
the  lalh^rer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man  of  independent  income,  wheihsr 
large  or  small,  in  theirs,  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  ooonoil  of 
the  nation  in  parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these  laboring  to  remove  temptatiooi 
to  evil,  to  make  good  easier  and  more  honored,  to  confirm  faith  and  hohnesi  in 
others  by  their  own  example ;  in  a  word,  to  make  men  love  and  glorify  their  God 
and  Saviour  when  they  see  the  blessed  fruits  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. 
And  to  bring  this  to  ourselves  more  closely  as  private  persons,  let  na  remember 
that  if  we  send  our  children  to  school,  although  we  give  up  their' instmction  to  the 
schoolmaster,  yet  we  can  not  give  up  their  education.  Their  education  goes  on 
out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  and  very  often  for  more  vigorously.  We  MA. 
see  this,  if  we  remember  again  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  make  of 
love  what  is  good,  and  therdbre  not  only  know  it,  bat  do  it. 

I  speak  of  us  as  a  society,  as  a  school,  as  a  Christian  school,  aa  a  )>Uioe,  that  ii^ 
to  which  the  sons  of  Christian  parents,  and  of  no  other,  are  cent  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Snch  a  society  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  its  idea  or  inotitntioa 
a  temple  of  God ;  God'a  blesamg  is  upon  it,  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  dwoH  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

Itia  very  fearful  to  think  of  the  ain  and  the  shame  of  letting  thia  temple  of  God  be 
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pro&ned,  of  letting  it  be  80  overran  with  evil  that  from  a  houae  of  prayer  it  shonid 
have  become  a  den  of  thieves.  But,  is  it  not  also  an  enkindling  and  encouraging 
thought,  to  dwell  on  the  blessing  of  not  suffering  it  to  be  so  pro&ned ;  of  driv- 
ing out  in  Christ's  power  the  evil  that  would  most  corrupt  us ;  of  being  indeed  a 
temple  of  God,  wherein  his  praise  should  be  not  only  spoken  with  our  lips,  but 
acted  in  our  lives  ? 

I  think  that  this  is  very  encouraging  and  enkindling  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  serve  God.  But  by  **  encouraging  and  enkindling/'  I  mean  of  course,  encour- 
aging and  enkindling  to  exertion.  It  is  but  folly  to  say,  **  How  delightful  would  it 
be  if  it  were  so !"  and  not  rather  to  say,  *^  This  is  indeed  so  glorious  and 
blessed  a  thing,  that  I  will  labor  heart  and  soul  that  it  shall  be  so.'' 

I  well  know  that  such  labor  becomes  us,  the  older  part  of  our  society,  most  of 
all,  and  that  our  sin  is  the  heaiviest  of  all  if  we  neglect  it.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  you  have  your  share  in  the  work  also,  and  that  more  depends  upon  you  than 
upon  us.  Nor  is  your  sin  light  if  you  neglect  it ;  I  mean  that  every  one  of  you 
lias  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  school,  and  that  over  and  above  the  sin  of  his 
own  particular  &ultB,  he  incurs  a  sin,  I  think  even  greater,  by  encouraging  fiiults, 
or  discouraging  good  in  others ;  and  farther  still,  that  he  incurs  a  sin,  less  I  grant 
than  in  the  last  case,  but  still  considerable,  by  being  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  by  doing  nothing  to  discourage  evil,  nothing  to  encourage  good. 

The  actual  evil  which  may  exist  in  a  school  consists,  I  suppose,  first  of  2l  in 
direct  sensual  wickedness,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  things  forbidden  together 
with  drunkenness  in  the  scriptures.  It  would  consist,  secondly,  in  the  systematic 
practice  of  falsehood, — when  lies  were  told  constantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.  Thirdly,  it  would  consist  in  systematic  cruelty,  or  if  cruelty  be  too 
strong  a  word,  in  the  systematic  annoyance  of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a  boy's 
life  would  be  miserable  unless  he  learnt  some  portion  of  the  coarseness  and  spirit 
of  persecution  which  he  saw  in  all  around  him.  Fourthly,  it  would  consist  in  a 
spirit  of  active  disobedience, — when  all  authority  was  hated,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral pleasure  in  breaking  rules  simply  because  they  were  rules.  FiAhly,  it  would 
include  a  general  idleness,  when  every  one  did  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  school  went  to  cry  down  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one 
boy  or  more,  to  shew  anything  like  diligence  or  a  wish  to  improve  himself. 
Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  combination  in  evil  and  of  compan- 
ionship ;  by  which  a  boy  would  regard  himself  as  more  bound  to  his  companions 
in  ties  of  wickedness,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbor  in  any  ties  of  good  ; — so  that 
he  would  labor  to  conceal  from  his  parents  and  from  all  who  might  check  it,  the 
evil  state  of  things  around  him ;  considering  it  far  better  that  evil  should  exist, 
than  that  his  companions  doing  evil  should  be  punished.  And  this  accomplice 
spirit,  this  brotherhood  of  wickedness,  is  just  the  opposite  of  Christian  love  or 
charity ;  for  as  St.  Paul  calls  charity  the  bond  of  perfectness,  so  this  clinging  of 
the  evil  to  one  another  is  the  bond  of  wickedness ;  it  is  that  without  which  wick- 
edness would  presently  fall  to  pieces  aud  perish,  and  which  preserves  it  in 
existence  and  in  vigor. 

Let  these  six  things  exist  together,  and  the  profanation  of  the  temple  is  com- 
plete— it  is  become  a  den  of  thieves.  Then  whoever  passes  through  such  a  school 
may  undoubtedly,  by  God's  grace,  be  afterward  a  good  man,  but  so  far  as  his 
school  years  have  any  effect  on  his  after  life,  he  must  be  utterly  ruined.  An 
extraordinary  strength  of  constitution,  or  rather  a  miracle  of  (rod's  grace,  may 
possibly  have  enabled  him  to  breathe  an  air  so  pestilential  with  impunity ;  but 
although  he  may  have  escaped,  thousands  have  perished,  and  the  air  in  its  own 
properties  ki  merely  deadly. 

The  sixth  evil  I  left  for  separate  consideration,  because  it  appeared  to  require  a 
luHcr  notice.  And  its  very  name,  if  we  attend,  will  make  it  probable  that  it  does 
so.  I  called  it  the  spirit  of  combination  and  companionship,  whereas  the  other 
evils  of  which  I  spoke  were  such  things  as  idleness,  falsehood,  drunkenness,  diso- 
bedience ;  names  very  different  in  their  character  from  combination  and  compan- 
ionship. They  are  very  different  in  this,  that  when  we  speak  of  idleness  or 
fidsehood  we  mean  things  altogether  evil,  which  are  plainly  and  altogether  to  be 
avoided  and  abhorred ;  but  when  we  speak  of  combination  or  companionship,  we 
name  things  not  in  their  own  nature  evil,  things  which  have  a  good  sense  as  well 
as  a  bad  sense ;  things,  therefore,  not  plainly  and  altog^-ther,  but  only  upon  oon- 
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sideration  aqd  beyond  a  certain  point  to  be  avoided  and  ooodemned.  Here, 
therefore,  the  subject  must  be  gone  into  more  carefully ;  we  must  not  blamo 
indiscriminately,  but  opening  gently  as  it  were,  what  lies  in  a  tangled  mai»  before 
\x%  we  must  so  learn,  if  we  can,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 

What  I  have  called  the  spirit  of  companionship,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  are 
drawn  toward  our  equals,  while  wo  are  conscious  that  they  and  we  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  a  common  superior.  I  mean  that  the  feeling  of  companionship, 
us  I  am  now  taking  it,  implies  that,  besides  the  persons  so  feeling  it,  and  who  are 
always  more  or  loss  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  there  exists  also  some  superior 
party,  and  that  his  superiority  modifies  the  mutual  feeling  of  the  parties  on  au 
equality.  Thus  the  feeling  of  companionBhip  amongst  brothers  and  sisters,  sop- 
]>oses  that  tliey  have  all  parents  also,  to  whom  they  stand  in  another  relation,  and 
not  in  that  of  companionship  :  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  poor  supposes  that 
they  have  also  something  to  do  with  the  rich,  the  same  feeling  amongst  subjects 
supposes  that  thoy  have  a  government,  and  if  it  could  exist  amongst  all  mankind 
toward  each  other  as  men,  then  it  would  imply  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  he 
interfered  in  the  affiiirs  of  mankind.  The  first  clement  then  in  this  sense  of  com- 
panionship is  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  we  arc  alike  as  in  many  other  things,  so 
also  in  our  relation  to  some  other  party  5  that  our  hopes  and  fears  with  respect  to 
this  party  arc  in  each  of  us  the  same.  And  thus  far  the  feeling  is  natural  and 
quite  blameless,  sympathy  being  a  very  just  cause  why  we  should  be  drawn 
together.  But  then  this  sympathy  is  accompanied  very  often  with  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  so  far  as  regards  our  common  superior ;  as  we  who  are  each  other's 
companions  have  with  respect  to  him  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  so  we  often  think 
that  ho  and  we  have  not  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  other  words  the  same 
interest,  in  any  degree  at  all ;  but  that  his  interest  is  one  thing,  and  ours  is  the 
very  contrary. 

So  that  while  there  is  a  sympathy  between  ns  and  our  companions,  there  is  also 
between  us  and  our  superior  the  very  contrary  to  sympathy,  we  conceive  ourselves 
placed  toward  him  in  actual  opposition. 

But  if  he  too  could  bo  taken  into  our  bond  of  sympathy,  if  we  oould  feci  that 
his  interests  and  ours  are  also  the  same,  no  less  than  ours  and  our  companians\ 
then  the  feeling  of  companionship,  if  I  may  so  speak,  being  extended  to  all  oar 
relations,  would  produce  no  harm  at  all,  but  merely  good  :  it  would  then,  in  fact, 
be  no  other  than  the  perfection  of  our  nature, — perfect  love. 

Let  companionship  expand  into  communion.  You  are  companions  of  one 
another,  with  many  natural  sympathies  of  age,  of  employment,  of  place,  and  of 
constitution  of  body  and  mind.  But  you  arc  companions  of  us  too,  companions  in 
our  common  work,  which  is  your  good,  earthly  and  eternal ;  you  are  companions 
of  all  God's  saints  who  are  engaged  in  the  samo  warfare ;  you  are  companions 
— ^high  and  most  presumptuous  as  the  word  were  in  itself,  yet  God's  infinite  love 
has  sanctioned  it — you  are  companions  of  Ilitn  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  u?* 
brethren,  who  bore  and  beai-s  our  nature,  who  died  as  wo  shall  all  die.  Bear  all 
these  relationships  in  mind,  and  then,  as  I  said,  companionship  b  become  com- 
munion, the  bond  of  wickedness  is  become  the  bond  of  perfectness,  we  are  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  Christ,  and  with  God. — Sermons  ;  last  volume,  pp. 
i)5,  57, 58,  66,  67,  68,  74,  75,  76,  77,  8*2,  83,  90,  91, 92,  93,  94. 

But  it  was  not  in  preaching  alone,  as  we  have  said,  that  Arnold 
gave  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils.  '*No  direct  instruction," 
i»ys  one  of  them,  "  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his 
disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which 
passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Csesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just 
been  comniitted  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  rever- 
ence for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which 
broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St  Louis  of  France," 
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So,  througli  all  the  studies  under  his  direction,  there  streaoaed  the  ray 
of  light  from  his  own  lofty  faith,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkest  passages 
of  history  or  of  literature,  bringing  out  all  the  brighter  ones,  and  aid- 
ing those  who  sat  beholding,  to  a  faith  as  lofty  and  as  illumining  as 
that  of  their  master.  When  he  found,  one  day,  that  the  change 
from  the  chamber  of  a  dying  pupil  to  the  recitation  room  was  very 
marked,  he  announced  to  his  class  that  he  should  hereafter  begin  their 
lessons  with  a  prayer,  this  being  additional  to  the  prayers  for  the  en- 
tire school ;  his  object,  as  he  said,  being  to  make  his  school  work  so 
really  religious,  that  "  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be 
slight.'^  It  was  by  these  means,  even  more  than  by  those  of  the 
chapel,  that  his  religious  reforms  were  extended,  so  that  his  system 
of  education  was  confessed  to  be  ^^  not  based  upon  religion,  but  itself 
religious."  From  any  praises  of  his  system,  as  he  conceived  it,  he 
would  not  have  shrunk ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  so  much  as  his 
Lord  and  Master's.  But  from  any  declaration  that  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  school,  he  recoiled  at  once.  "  I  dread,"  he  would  say, 
**  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so."  This  very  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  proved  the  greatness  of  the  perfection  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and,  more  than  any  thing  which  he  did,  perhaps,  that 
which  he  was  seen  to  be  endeavoring  to  do,  bore  up  his  pupils  to  the 
heights  where  he  was  pausing,  only  to  ascend  above  them. 

Comparatively  a  small  number  of  the  boys  at  Rugby  knew  Arnold 
as  their  every-day  teacher.  To  those  of  the  younger  classes  he  gave 
no  school  instruction  beyond  hearing  their  lessons  at  intervals.  But 
his  influence  was  not  the  less  universal ;  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of 
instruction  as  marked  and  as  carried  out ;  his  being  the  selection  of 
the  studies,  and  his  the  system  on  which  they  were  pursued.  On 
these  topics  we  must,  of  course,  enlarge. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  new  of  studies  already  given  will  show 
the  materials  of  which  Arnold  made  up  his  course.  Foremost 
amongst  them,  the  great  staple  of  culture,  stand  the  classics.  At  first 
disposed  to  abridge  the  time  usually  given  to  these  studies,  Arnold 
was  afterwards  inclined  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  import- 
ance. When  he  entered  upon  his  Rugby  duties,  a  general  clamor 
had  arisen  against  classical  instruction,  as  assuming  a  place  altogether 
above  its  merits  or  its  advantages ;  and  his  avowed  purposes  as  a  re- 
former, led  him  to  regard  himself,  as  they  led  others  to  regard  him, 
in  some  sort  pledged  to  confine  this  branch  of  education  to  more  re- 
stricted limits.  But  as  his  experience  increased,  and  the  resources  of 
the  classical  department  opened  more  and  more  beneath  his  manage- 
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ment,  he  not  only  acknowledged,  but  applied  them  with  greater  ap- 
preciation and  stronger  confidence.  "  He  was  the  first  Englishman," 
says  his  pupil  and  biographer,  **  who  drew  attention  in  our  public 
schools,  to  the  historical,  political  and  philosophical  value  of  philolo- 
gy, and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  verbal 
criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  last  century."  Nor  was  this 
all  which  gave  life  to  classical  study  in  his  hands.  He  entered  into 
ihe  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  if  he  was  reading  a  his- 
torian with  his  class,  he  too,  was  a  historian  for  the  time ;  if  they  were 
studying  a  poet,  he  showed  them  by  his  own  expressive  earnestness, 
what  it  was  to  share  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  power ;  whatever,  in 
short,  the  text-book,  it  was  to  the  teacher  and  to  all  his  respon- 
sive pupils,  the  living  companionship  of  the  writers,  as  much  so 
as  if  the  writer  were  their  contemporary  and  their  countryman. 
**  Do'nt  you  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  ?*'  was  a 
question  to  which  Arnold  could  honestly  reply,  "  No,  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  I 
go  over  them."  Where  would  be  the  still  prevailing  distrust  of  the 
classics  if  they  were  taught  in  this  way  ?  Who  would  stay  to  wran- 
gle about  the  philology  or  the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the 
study,  if  it  thus  comprehended  not  only  all  that  lived  in  the  past,  but 
all  that  is  yet  living  in  the  present  ? 
Let  Arnold  speak  for  himself. 

It  may  freely  bo  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  langoageji; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
pliilosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  some 
level  wth  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reason  now  whicli  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors: you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place 
us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  flrst  come  into  existence  in  the 
year  1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still 
study  classical  literature ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  bo  no 
greater  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  our  oriental  scholarB ; 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general  after  a  few  genera- 
tions would  know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  do  actually  of  China 
and  Ilindoostan.  But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  re- 
gretted. With  the  Asiatic  mind,  we  have  no  nearer  connection  or  sympathy 
tlian  that  which  is  derived  from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Roman  is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our 
own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to 
those  physical  instruments  which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures ;  although 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  steam-engines,  no  printing-press^  no  mariner's 
compass,  no  telescopes,  no  microscopes,  no  gunpowder;  yet  in  our  mcfrel  andpo* 
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litical  views,  in  those  matters  which  most  detenuine  human  character,  there  is 
a  perfect  resemblance  in  these  respects.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides, 
and  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  are  most  untruly  called  ancient  writers;  they  are  vir- 
tually our  own  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  which 
is  enjoyed  by  intelhgent  travelers,  that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  in 
a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  common  men ;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  man- 
ner with  our  eyes  what  we  can  not  see  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such 
as  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while  their  information  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  illustrative 
of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now,  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  theh*  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  early  studies, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  be  forgotten,  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  it.  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  svstem  to  be  useless,  unless 
it  followed  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  over  gained  from  them.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appreciated  even  by  the  individual  himself  still  the  mind  often  retains 
much  of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  hberaUty  of  its  tastes  and 
comparative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  should  be  sensibly  con- 
ducted ;  it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  sliould  be  ftdly  acquainted  witli 
modem  history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Home.  What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can  not 
possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 

The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  future  must  bo  scanty ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be 
confined  wholly  to  itselfj  if,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around 
us,  it  be  totally  isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misap- 
prehension as  to  appear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes 
little  better  than  laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be 
fully  forgiven. — Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  348-350. 

The  studies  which  Arnold  introduced  or  developed  at  Rugby,  were 
not  numerous.  The  table  shows  how  prominent  a  place  was  assign- 
ed to  Scriptural  instruction,  including  exegesis  and  church  history  ; 
besides  which  we  find  history,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modern  languages,  of  which  not  only  French, 
but  German,  was  taught.  Arnold  laid  no  great  stress  upon  any  of 
these  studies  but  the  first,  the  Scriptural ;  not  that  he  neglected  or 
undervalued  any  of  them,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thourfit  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  as  modern  his- 
tory,  for  example,  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  progress.  The  **  favorite 
notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information"  was  no  favorite  with 
him.  "  It  is  not  so  much  an  object,"  he  said,  "  to  give  boys  *  useful 
information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gained."  Modem  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  to  be  made  much  of  at  the  expense  of  ancient 
history,  or  of  any  other  study  which  was  equally  essential  to  the  end 
in  vigw.  "  I  assume  it  certainly,"  he  wrote  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  modem  languages,  "  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case, 
that  boys  at  a  public  school  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce 
French  well  under  any  circumstanoes.     But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to 
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read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  they  learn  it 
grammatically  as  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have 
any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it  very  rapidly."  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  these 
statements,  they  show  the  consistency  of  him  who  made  them. 

The  sixth  form  of  the  school  was  that  which  Arnold  himself  in- 
structed. He  taught  them  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained  for 
the  whole  school.  There  was  no  effort  to  cram  them  with  facts  or 
with  rules,  no  long-winded  discourse  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  subject. 
If  he  was  lecturing,  he  spoke  to  the  point.  If  he  was  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, he  said  as  little  as  possible,  teaching  the  boys  by  questions 
rather  than  by  explanations,  and  so  keeping  them  at  work  for  them- 
selves. In  neither  case,  however,  was  there  any  thing  like  an  appear- 
ance of  isolation  or  of  indifference  on  his  part ;  his  pupils  saw  that 
he  was  working  with  them,  and  that  what  he  would  not  do  was  sim- 
ply working  for  them,  while  they  sat  idle.  His  great  aim  was  to  de- 
velop the  intellect  of  every  boy,  to  teach  each  one  exactly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  independent  so  far  as  was  desirable.  "  You 
come  here  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read,"  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings expressive  of  his  leading  principle  of  instruction.  "  I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  observed,  "  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  for  himself,"  and  to  enable  every  one  thus  to  read  and 
think  for  himself  was  always  the  grand  object.  "  My  own  lessons 
with  the  sixth  form,"  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  are  directed 
now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formulae  for 
them  to  work  with,  viz.:  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  principles 
of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  vary- 
ing idioms  and  metaphors,  &c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or 
general  forms,  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating 
the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  &c.  This,  together  with  the 
opening,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them  where 
they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of  crit- 
icism, not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  peri- 
od too  often  did, — this  is  what  I  am  laboring  at,  much  more  than 
giving  information." 

We  gladly  give  way  to  his  biographer  to  complete  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  as  the  teacher  of  the  sixth  form. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of  education  as  distinct 
from  himself,  but  in  proportion  as  we  approach  his  individual  teaching,  this 
becomes  impracticable ;  the  system  is  lost  in  the  man ;  the  recollections  6(  tho 
head-master  of  Ru^by  are  inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide 
and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once  recall  those  little  traits  which,  how- 
ever mmute  in  themselves,  will  to  them  suggest  a  hvely  image  of  his  whole 
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manner.  They  will  remember  the  glnnoe,  with  which  he  looked  rouncl  in  the  few 
moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  and  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense 
of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitude 
ill  which  he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  or  Pole's 
Synopsis,  whh  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer : 
the  well  known  changes  and  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  faithfully  representing 
tlie  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful 
**  Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon  a  successful  answer  or  translation ;  the  fall 
of  his  countenance  with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stem  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  sudden  "Sit  down,'*  which  followed  upon  the  reverse;  the  courtesy  and 
almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their  relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  witli 
which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  imperti- 
nence ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  exhorta- 
tions ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library.  ♦  * 
The  interest  in  their  work,  which  this  method  excited  in  the  boys,  was  consid- 
erably enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  char- 
acter, was  inspired  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  lessons.  They  were  conscious  of  (wh.it  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itselQ  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  ho  said 
was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers ;  they  oould  not  but  be  struck 
by  his  never  concealing  difficulties  and  always  confessing  ignorance  ;  acknowledg- 
ing mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thucydidcs,  and  on  Latin  verses,  mathematics  or 
foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he  thought 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  give  it.  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without 
its  use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  of  combination  and  concentration  on  his  favorite 
subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy;  and  which  especially  appeared 
in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modern,  and  modern  by  ancient  history.  The 
wide  discursiveness  with  which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it;  the  eagenicss  with  which 
he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown, — taught  them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowl- 
edi^e  really  was.  In  poetry  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the 
delight  and  almost  fervor,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to  give  him.  In  history  or  philosophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors  would,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them, 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  j?ivc  birth  to  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries long  afterward,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  unfruitful.  The  very  scantiness  with 
which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied  that  the  boys 
could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  ol  disappoint- 
ment in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  that  he  uttered,  left  an  impression 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed,  and  to 
all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  value. — Life  and  Correspondence^  pp.  91, 
03,  94. 

A  closer  relation  than  that  between  the  teacher  and  the  mere  pupil 
existed  between  the  head-master  and  his  sixth  form.  According  to 
the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  upper 
class  constituted  a  band  of  sub-masters,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  their  instructors  and  their  sclioolraates,  invested  with  a 
power  "  to  be  exercised  by  them,"  as  Arnold  describes  it,  "  over  the 
lower  boys  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst 
the  "boys  themselves."  To  enforce  this  power,  certain  members  of  the 
class,  called  praepostors,  were  authorized  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 
ment on  those  who  resisted  them.     Against  this  system,  involving  as 
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it  did  the  custom  of  fagging,  (to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,)  a 
verj  strong  feeling  had  been  aroused  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  removal 
to  Rugby ;  and  amongst  the  reforms  which  many  anticipated  from 
him,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  generally  looked  for  than  the  abolition 
or  at  any  rate  the  modification  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  sixth 
form.  He  checked  the  abuses  that  he  discovered,  but  he  did  no 
more ;  on  the  contrary  he  maintained  the  system,  asserting  that  **  a 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
constitution  of  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands." 
But  Arnold  understood  it  as  something  more  than  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. "  He  who  wishes  really  to  improve  public  education,"  he  said, 
"  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  consider 
how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of  answering  iC' 
Ac<jordingly  Arnold  employed  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form  not  only  as 
aid-de-camps  to  ensure  order  in  the  school,  but  as  missionaries  to 
infuse  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dependence,  to  the 
proper  degree,  on  their  cooperation,  his  making  them  his  fellow- 
workers  and  his  chosen  friends,  was  touching  to  behold.  **  When  I 
have  coniidenco  in  the  sixth,"  he  once  said  to  them,  "  there  is  no  post 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me,  I  must  go.'* 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  of  Arnold's  strongest  reasons  for 
keeping  up  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form, — the  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  it  would  have  upon  its  possessors.  "They  look  upon 
themselves,"  he  said,  "as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  their  position,  acquire  a  manliness  of 
mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely  superior,  generally  speaking,  to 
those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages."  A  precisely  similar  motive  induced  him  to  retain  the 
system  of  fagging.  "The  discipline,"  he  says,  "to  which  boys  are 
thus  subjected,  and  the  quickness,  handiness,  though tfulness  and 
punctuality,  which  they  learn  from  some  of  the  services  required  of 
them,  are  no  despicable  part  of  education." 

Fagging,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  subjection  of  the  younger  boys  of 
a  school  to  the  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  subjection  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  upper  class  or  classes. 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  view, 

to  abuse  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  such  acts  of  oppression  as  belong  properly  to  the 
system  of  &gging,  from  such  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
consequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  those  schools 
where  there  is  no  legal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  correspondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  at  Winchester  at  bed-tline,  ^^  tossing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolstering,  &c."  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  practices,  but  what  have 
they  to  do  with  fagging  ?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fagging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prajfects  in  every  chamber,  I  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practi(^  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  bo  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it ; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  faggiusr,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  t'jasting,  lighting  fires,  <Src.,  arise  so  far  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-rcgulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  otherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest.  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  bo  aware  of,  that  the  goveniment  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  nervants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys*  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ceases  immediately.  There  will  remain  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &c.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due  ; 
but  if  there  were  no  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  fh)ra 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  best  hands ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — Mitcellaneout  Worka^  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  preceding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  bo  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicable.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  b  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  faults,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inffioted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  boy^s  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and  sub- 
ordination of  bis  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  his  character  being 
difierent  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 

*  Of  the  Journal  of  EducatioD,  for  which  Arnold  was  writing. 
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be  diflferent  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  should  unite  the  pride  and  self-importanoe 
of  manhood  with  a  boy's  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  beau-ideal  of  school  discipline,  with  regard  to  young  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
tellectuiilly,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
■everal  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rifling  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  that,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tdl 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
BO  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
oonsidered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respect:ibility  of  manhood  *,  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
oonsequenoo  of  increased  virtuous  etTort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
oherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
— Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  3G8,  3G9. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  h^  retained,"  sap 
Arnold's  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  sucli  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflictiDg 
it  rendered  it  still  loss  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it " 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,"  said  East  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  forward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  c^ime  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitatini? 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  second,  the  doctor's  voice  said  "  Come  in," 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task  ;  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  ohl«el 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  Failini:^  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nicias'  galleys,  llound  him  stood  three  or  four 
children  ;  the  candles  bumt  brightly  on  a  largo  table  at  the  further  end,  covcretl 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofji.  Tlie 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

"  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  the  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  and  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twinkling  as  he  looked  them  over ;  "  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

"  Ilah !  you  couldn't  kc<  p  up,  I  suppose  V 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  running  powers,  "  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

''  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiftil 
condition  of  East's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

** That's  the  fall  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,  said  East,  looking  doi^-n  at  hinoself ;  "the 
Old  Fig  came  by — " 

"  The  what  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
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"  The  Oxford  coach,  sir,"  explained  Hall. 

"  Hah  !  yes,  the  Regnlator,"  said  the  doctor. 

^^Aod  I  tambled  on  my  face,  trying  to  get  up  behind/*  went  on  East 

**  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh  no,  ar." 

^^  Well,  now,  run  up  stairs,  all  three  of  you,  and  get  clean  things  on,  and  then 
ten  the  housekeeper  to  give  you  some  tea.  You're  too  young  to  try  such  l<Mig 
runs.     Let  Warner  know  I've  seen  you.     Good  night.*' 

*^  Good  night,  sir."  And  away  scuttled  the  three  boys  in  high  glee. — School 
Day*  at  Rugby ^  pp.  168,  169. 

There  was  one  reform  in  the  way  of  discipline,  on  which  Arnold 
was  resolved  from  the  outset.  It  was  the  introduction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  in  his  private  instruction 
at  Lalehara,  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  retention  of  pupils. 
How  far  h^  carried  this  out,  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  boys  to 
Rugby,  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  writings,  or  in  the  writings  con- 
cerning him.  But  we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  he  would 
never  retain  a  pupil  whose  stay  in  the  school  he  considered  inadvisa- 
ble for  the  pupil  himself,  or  for  his  fellow  pupils.  It  was  not  merely 
expulsion  for  serious  offenses ;  this  existed  at  Rugby  before  Arnold's 
time.  His  reform  consisted  in  removing  a  boy  on  grounds  hitherto 
considered  objectionable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  permit  his  dismis- 
sal ;  what  others  would  have  done,  had  they  been  bold  enough  or 
earnest  enough,  Arnold  did, — here  was  his  reform.  It  might  be  a 
case  where  the  interests  of  the  boy  removed,  were  alone  considered  ; 
it  being  deemed  desirable,  simply  on  his  own  account,  that  he  should 
be  educated  under  different  influences.  Or  it  might  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  or  of  two  or  three  in  it,  that  some  boy,  whether  guilty 
or  not  of  great  wrong  doing,  was  dismissed,  in  contradiction  of  all 
precedent,  before  Arnold  made  precedents  of  his  own.  He  did  not 
pursue  this  system  without  exciting  remonstrance,  and  more  than 
remonstrance ;  but  he  persisted,  declaring  that  "  till  a  man  learns  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school  will  never  be  what  it 
might,  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Arnold  to  pass  by  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  assistant  teachers.  One  of  his  noblest  reforms 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  under  masters  from  that  of  litUo 
better  than  menials  to  that  of  trusted  and  honored  associates  in  in- 
struction. He  increased  their  salaries,  exalted  their  services;  estab- 
lishing an  altogether  new  connection  between  them  and  the  boys 
under  their  charge,  and  giving  them  all  the  credit  that  they  deserved, 
never  engrossing  it  for  himself,  but  rather  rejoicing  when  it  was  so 
entirely  theirs,  that  boys  came,  as  he  thought,  to  receive  their  in- 
structions rather  than  his  own.     ^^I  am  more  and  more  thankful,**  is 
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the  language  attributed  to  one  of  them,  "every  day  of  my  life,  that 
I  came  here  to  be  under  him/'  "  I  think,"  he  wrote  himself,  "  I  have 
a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  [for  a  vacant 
mastershipj  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school."  Admirable  as  Arnold  was  in  many  respects, 
he  was  in  none  more  admirable  than  in  this  consideration  for  his  as- 
sistants; in  none,  certainly,  was  he  more  different  from  the  great 
majority  of  principals,  who,  if  they  really  regard  their  subordinates 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  instruments  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, do  themselves  gross  injustice.  Simple  policy  ought  to  teach 
them  better ;  simple  honesty  ought  to  open  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  so  much  to  wrong. 

With  this,  we  close  our  all  too  rapid  sketches  of  Arnold  as  the 
head-master  of  Rugby  school.  But  our  account  of  him  as  a  teacher 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Rugby  was  not  the  solitary  sphere  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  education.  If  it  had  been,  his  labors  in  it 
might  have  been,  nay,  would  have  been,  less  effective  than  they  were; 
an  activity  like  his  would  have  been  wasted  rather  than  concentrated^ 
by  being  pent  up  within  a  single  channel. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  Rugby  career  that  he  was  offered  by 
government  a  fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
His  acceptance  of  the  oflBce  was  shortly  followed  by  a  notice  of  his 
intention  to  propose  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  include 
the  Scriptures.  Without  this,  he  maintained  the  University  would 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian  institution.  But  with  it,  others 
maintained,  the  charter  of  the  University  which  provides  for  the 
admission  of  all  denominations,  will  be  violated  ;  the  institution  will 
at  once  become  sectarian.  Arnold  did  not  give  way ;  but  on  a  point 
of  60  much  moment,  he  must  speak  for  himself: 

I  have  no  wish  to  have  Degrees  in  Divinity  conferred  by  the  London  TTniversity 
or  to  have  a  Theological  faculty  :  I  am  qnite  content  with  Degrees  in  Arts. 
But  then  let  us  understand  what  Arts  are. 

If  Arts  mean  merely  logic,  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  natural  science,  then 
of  course  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  as  to  a  man's  moral  judg- 
ment or  principles.  But  open  the  definition  a  little  farther, — include  poetry,  or 
histor}',  or  moral  philosophy, — and  you  encroach  unavoidably  on  the  domain  of 
moral  education  ;  and  moral  education  can  not  be  separated  from  religious  educa- 
tion, unless  people  have  the  old  superstitious  notion  of  religion,  either  that  it 
relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certain  abstract  and  unpractical  truths.  But, 
meaning  by  Religion  what  the  Grospel  teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  system  directing  and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles,  and 
feelings,  and  professing  to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  efficacious 
mfluenoe.  If  then  I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge,  I  am  hereby  on 
the  domain  of  religious  knowledge ;  and  the  only  question  is,  what  religion  am  I 
to  follow  7  If  I  taJce  no  notice  of  the  authority  and  influences  of  Christianity,  I 
unavoidably  take  a  view  of  man's  life  and  principles  from  which  they  are  excluded, 
that  is,  a  view  which  acknowledges  some  other  authority  and  influence, — it  may 
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be  of  some  other  religion,  or  of  some  philosophy,  or  of  mere  oommon  opinion  or 
instinct ; — but,  in  any  case,  I  have  one  of  the  many  views  of  life  and  conduct, 
which  it  was  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  to  exclude. 
And  how  can  any  Christian  man  lend  himself  to  the  propagating  or  sanctioning  a 
system  of  moral  knowledge  which  assumes  that  Christ's  law  is  not  our  rule,  nor 
Ilis  promises  our  motive  of  action  ?  This,  then,  is  my  principle,  that  moral 
studies  not  based  on  Christianity  must  be  unchristian,  and  therefore  are  such,  as  I 
can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  as  fully  as  you  can  do,  that  the  University  should 
include  Christians  of  every  denomination  without  the  slightest  distinction.  The 
differences  between  Christian  and  Christian  are  not  moral  difierences,  except 
accidentally ;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  in  that  passage  in  the  Church  Reform 
Pamphlet  which  you,  in  oommon  with  many  others,  have  taken  in  a  sense  which 
I  should  wholly  disclaim.  An  Unitarian,  as  such,  is  a  Christian  \  that  is,  if  a 
man  follows  Christ's  law  and  believes  His  words  according  to  his  conscientious 
sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Christian ;  and,  though  I  may  think  he  under- 
stands Christ's  words  amiss,  yet  that  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  no  more  ; 
the  purpose  of  his  heart  and  mind  is  to  obey  and  be  guided  by  Christ,  and  there- 
fore he  is  a  Christian.  But  I  believe, — if  I  err  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  I  shall 
greatly  rejoice, — ^that  Unitarianism  happens  to  contain  many  persons  who  are 
only  Unitarians  negatively,  as  not  being  Trinitarians ;  and  I  question  whether 
these  follow  Christ  with  enough  of  sincerity  and  obedience  to  entitle  them  to  be 
called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  practicability.  Here  undoubtedly,  I  am  met  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  the  last  century,  and  of  mens'  minds 
now,  is  to  shun  all  notions  of  comprehension  ;  and  as  the  knot  was  onoe  cut  by 
persecution,  so  it  is  to  be  cut  now  by  toleration  and  omission. 

But  it  is  an  experiment  undoubtedly  worth  trying,  whether  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding the  Christian  character  of  our  University,  we  ought  not  to  venture  on 
ground,  new  indeed  in  England,  just  at  present,  but  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  true  Christianity.  With  all  Christians  except  Roman  Catholics  the  course  is 
plain,  namely  to  examine  every  ^ndidato  for  a  Degree  in  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
one  of  the  Epistles  out  of  the  Greek  Testament.  I  would  ask  of  every  man  the 
previous  question,  **  To  what  denomination  of  Christians  do  you  belong  ?"  and 
according  to  his  answer,  I  would  specially  avoid  touching  on  those  points,  on 
which  I  as  a  Churchman  differed  from  him.  I  should  probably  say  to  him  aloud, 
if  the  examination  were  public,  **  Now  I  know  that  you  and  I  differ  on  such  and 
such  points,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  ;  but  we  have  a  great  deal 
more  on  which  we  agree,  and  therefore  I  may  ask  you  so  and  so."  With  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  might  bo  a  difficulty,  because  they  might  possibly  object  to 
being  examined  by  heretics,  or  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  if  so,  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  adding  a  Catholic  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  on  purpose  for  this  ob- 
ject ;  or  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  being  a 
Catholic,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  from  his  own  Priest 
or  Bishop  ? — Life  and  Correspondence^  pp.  304,  305. 

Some  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Arnold  carried  a  resolu- 
tion through  the  University  Senate,  **  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nation, either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  in  Scripture  History."  This,  though 
a  partial  examination  in  the  Scriptures,  and  one  that  was  to  be  held 
only  "  as  a  general  rule,"  excited  such  opposition,  both  from  dissenters 
and  from  the  government,  that  it  was  repealed  in  two  months'  time, 
itB  place  being  taken  by  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  candidates  for 
degrees  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  pass  an  examination  "  in  the 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  and  in  Scripture  History."    Not  long  afterward,  Arnold,  having 
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failed  to  secure  any  degree  of  respect  for  the  examination,  even  as 
proposed,  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  latter  half  of  1841,  he  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  gladly  accepted,  the  Regius  professorship  of  Mod- 
em History,  at  Oxford.  "  I  caught,*'  he  writes,  **  at  any  opportunity 
of  being  connected  again  with  Oxford.  *  *  *  In  short  there  is 
nothing  which  the  government  could  have  given  me,  that  would  have 
suited  all  my  wishes  so  well."  We  must  turn  to  his  biographer,  at 
onoe  the  eye  witness,  the  pupil,  and  the  friend,  for  an  account  of 
Arnold's  entrance  upon  his  new  labors  : 

On  tho  2nd  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Professorial  daties,  by  delivering 
his  Inaugural  Lecture.  His  school  work  not  permitting  him  to  be  absent  more 
than  one  whulo  day,  ho  lefl  Rugby  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  occupying  himself  from  the  time  it  became  light  in  looking  over  the  school 
ozeroises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
eager  expectation,  and  tho  usual  lecture  rooms  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  b«ng 
unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  Booked 
to  hear  him,  the  ^*  Theatre ''  was  used  for  the  occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole 
area  and  lower  galleries  entirely  filled,  the  Professor  rose  from  his  place,  amidst 
the  highest  University  authorities  in  their  ofiiciol  seats,  and  in  that  dear  manly 
voice,  which  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it, 
began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 

Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking,  amidst  the  general 
decay  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  when  the  number  of 
hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see  a  Chaur,  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  place, — but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  Pnv- 
fessor,  had  been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years, — filled  at  last  by  a 
man  whose  very  look  and  manner  bespoke  a  gehius  and  energy  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  duties  as  they  had  never  been  discharged  before ;  ana  at  that  moment 
commanding  an  audience  unprecedented  in  the  range  of  academical  memory :  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy,  hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily 
on  the  University,  was  felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken  ;  and  the 
whole  place  to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vigor,  such  as  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  described  in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the 
woiii-out  generations  of  tlie  Roman  empire  by  the  new  lifo  and  energy  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was  the  yet  deeper  interest 
of  agam  listening  to  that  well  known  voice,  and  gazing  on  that  well-known  foce, 
in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  t4?acher, — of  seeing  him  at  lost,  after  years  of 
misapprehension  and  obloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes, 
and  receive  a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general  in  his  own  beloved 
Oxford, — of  hearing  him  unfold  with  characteristic  delight,  the  treasures  of  his 
favorite  study  of  history,  and  with  an  emotion,  the  more  touching  for  its  transpa- 
rent sincerity  and  simplicity,  declare,  "  how  deeply  he  valued  the  privilege  of 
addressing  his  audience  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  Oxford," — ^how  **  there  was 
no  privilege  which  he  more  valued,  no  public  reward  or  honor  which  could  be  u» 
him  so  welcome."* — Life  and  Correspondence  ;  pp.  425,  426. 

Two  months  later,  he  resumed  his  professorial  duties,  by  readinfj 
eight  lectures,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  his  Inaugural  were 
considered  with  greater  details  and  more  various  points  of  view.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  course  will  throw  as  much  light  as  the  limits 
of  our  article  allow,  upon  its  own  character,  and  upon  that  of  the 
lectures  which  were  then  expected  to  follow. 

*  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  60,  American  edition. 
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A  professor  of  liistory,  if  I  UDderstand  his  duties  righdy,  lias  two  prinoipal  ob- 
jects ;  ho  raost  try  to  acquaJDt  his  hearers  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
treasure  for  which  they  are  searching  ;  and,  secondly,  he  must  tir  to  show  them 
the  best  and  speediest  method  of  discovering  and  extracting  it.  Tne  first  of  these 
two  things  may  be  done  once  for  all;  but  the  second  must  be  his  habitual 
employment,  the  business  of  his  professorial  life.  I  am  now,  therefore,  not  to  at> 
tempt  to  enter  upon  the  second,  but  to  bestow  my  attention  upon  the  first :  I  must 
try  to  state  what  is  the  treasure  to  be  found,  by  a  search  into  the  records  of  history  ; 
if  we  can  not  be  satisfied  tliat  it  is  abundant  and  most  valuable,  wc  shall  care  little 
to  be  instructed  how  to  gain  it. 

Thus  far  then  we  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  our  outline  of  the  course  of  read- 
ing; to  bo  pursued  by  the  historicsd  student.  It  has  combined  at  present  two 
points,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  particular  period  which  we  choose  to  study,  as  de- 
rived from  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  contemporary  literature,  and  then  what 
I  may  call  a  knowledge  of  its  bearings  with  respect  to  other  and  later  periods, 
and  not  least  with  respect  to  our  own  times ;  that  is  to  say,  how  succeeding  ages 
have  judged  of  it,  how  far  their  sympathies  have  gone  along  with  its  own  in  ad- 
miring what  it  admired  ;  and  as  collected  from  this  judgment,  how  for  it  colored 
the  times  which  followed  it ;  in  other  words,  what  part  it  has  played  for  good  or 
for  evil  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history  ;  what  of  its  inJQuencc  has  sur- 
vived and  what  has  perished.  And  he  who  has  so  studied  and  so  understood  one 
period,  deserves  the  praise  generally  of  understanding  history.  For  to  know  all 
history  actually  is  impossible!  our  object  should  be  to  possess  the  power  of 
knowing  any  portion  of  history  which  we  wish  to  learn,  at  a  less  cost  of  labor 
and  with  far  greater  certainty  of  success  than  belong  to  other  men.  For  by 
our  careful  study  of  some  one  period,  we  have  learnt  a  method  of  proceeding  with 
an ;  so  that  if  we  open  any  history,  its  facts  at  once  fall  into  their  proper  places,  in- 
dicating their  causes,  implying  their  consequences ;  we  have  gained  fdso  a  measure 
of  their  value,  teaching  us  what  arc  productive,  and  what  are  barren,  what  will 
oombme  with  other  facts,  and  establish  and  illustrate  a  truth,  and  what  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  are  isolated,  of  no  worth  in  themselves,  and  leading  to 
nothing.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  we  come  to  examine  more  care- 
fully our  student's  process  in  mastering  the  history  of  any  one  period  ;  for  hith- 
erto, you  will  observe,  I  have  said  nothmg  of  the  difficulties  or  questions  which 
will  occur  to  him  in  his  reading ;  I  have  only  said  generally  what  he  should  read. 

And  our  object  will  be  to  endeavor  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  England  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  To  represent  it,  if  wo  can,  even  in  its  outward  aspect ;  for  I 
can  not  think  that  the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country  arc  beneath  the  notice 
of  history  :  what  supplied  tlie  place  of  the  landscape  which  is  now  so  familiar  to 
us  ;  what  it  was  before  five  hundred  years  of  what  I  may  call  the  wear  and  tear 
of  hunum  dominion  ;  when  cultivation  had  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  valleys, 
or  the  low  sunny  sloped  of  the  neighboring  hills ;  and  whole  tracts  now  swarming 
with  inhabitants,  were  a  wide  solitude  of  forest  or  of  moor.  To  represent  it  also 
in  its  institutions,  and  its  state  of  society ;  and  farther,  in  its  individual  men  and 
in  their  actions ;  for  I  would  never  wish  the  results  of  history  to  bo  separated 
from  history  itself :  the  great  events  of  past  times  require  to  be  represented  no 
less  than  institutions,  or  manners,  or  buildings,  or  scenery :  we  must  listen  to  the 
stir  of  gathering  war  ;  wo  must  follow  our  two  Edwards,  the  second  and  third,  on 
their  enterprises  visited  with  such  difTerent  fortune ;  wo  must  be  present  at  the 
route  and  flight  of  Bannockbum,  and  at  the  triumph  of  Crecv.  Finally, 
we  must  remember  also  not  so  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  fourteenth  century  as 
to  forget  that  we  belong  really  to  the  nineteenth  ;  that  here,  and  not  there,  lie  our 
duties  J  that  the  harvest  gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  past,  is  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  use  of  the  present. — Lectures  on  Modern  History  ;  pp.  26,  112,  392. 

We  gladly  recur  to  the  biographer  for  an  account  of  the  work 

which  Arnold  proposed  to  himself  as  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

Uaving  made  this  introduction  to  his  Professorial  duties,  he  felt  that  those  du- 
ties themselves  were  yet  to  begin.  Their  details,  of  course,  were  not  yet  fixed  in 
liis  own  mind,  or,  so  fiir  as  they  were  contemplated  by  him,  would  have  been  open 
to  subsequent  modifications.  But  their  general  outline  had  already  assumed  a 
definite  shape.    So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  his  visits  must  necessarily  have 
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baen  con  fined  to  little  more  than  three  weeks  every  year,  a  diaadTantage  which 
aeemed  to  him  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  and  opportunities 
of  his  stiition  as  head-master  of  a  great  public  school.  During  these  periods, 
which  would  have  been  extended  afler  his  retirement  from  Rugby,  he  intended  to 
give  his  regular  course  of  lectures,  which  were  naturally  the  chief,  but  not  in  his 
judgment  the  only  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite  a  greater  interest 
in  hjstory  generally  than  existed  in  the  University ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  had 
been  his  intention,  when  first  ho  accepted  the  chair, — an  intention  which  wassnb- 
aequently  suspended  during  the  reconsideration  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professor- 
ship,— to  devote  the  salary,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  in  Modern  History.  Even  of  the  lectures  themselves,  as  of  his 
school  lessons  at  Rugby,  he  felt  that  *'''  they  may  assist  our  effi>rts,  but  can  io  no 
way  supersede  them."  And,  accordingly,  in  the  last  lecture  he  mentioned  the 
various  authorities  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  intended  course  fur  the  next 
year,  in  "  the  hope  that  many  might  thus  cooperate,  and  by  their  separate  re- 
searches collect  what  no  one  man  could  have  collected  alone  ;"  knowing  that  if 
'^  any  one  shall  learn  any  thing  from  me,  he  may  be  sure  also  that  he  may  impart 
something  to  me  in  return,  of  which  I  was  ignorant." 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belonging  to  him,  not  merely,  as 
a  lecturer  in  history,  but  as  one  of  the  Professorial  body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight 
which  ho  should  gain  into  the  feelings  of  the  place,  to  the  influence  which  he 
might  exercise  by  intercourse  with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the  share  which 
he  might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  University,  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  some  of  those  academical  changes  which  he  had  long  had  at  heart 
Nor  did  he  overlook,  in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the  unportance  of  his  station 
as  a  counterpoise  to  what  he  believed  to  be  its  evil  tendencies,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured  his  audience,  in  his  parting  address  to 
them,  "  He  must  be  of  a  different  constitution  from  mine,  who  can  wish,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty  in  our  common  University,  to  embitter  our  academical 
studies  with  controversy,  to  excite  angry  feelings  in  a  place  where  he  has  never 
met  with  any  thing  but  kindness,  a  place  connected  in  his  mind  with  recollectioDs, 
associations,  and  actual  feelings,  the  most  prized  and  the  most  delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  a 

Jrearly  course  of  at  least  eight  lectures,  in  which  he  was  to  endeavor  to  do  for  £ng- 
ish  History,  what  Guizot  in  his  lectures  on  the  civilization  of  France  had  began 
for  French  History.  His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to  hsvo 
started  with  the  15th  century.  But  upon  its  being  represented  to  him  that  this 
could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  middle  ages,  he  finally  re- 
solved on  the  plan  which  he  announced  in  his  last  lecture,  of  commencing  with 
the  14th  century,  not  as  being  equally  with  the  13th  century  a  complete  specimen 
of  the  system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  the  period  in  whicli  English  in- 
stitutions and  characters  first  acquire  any  especial  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  for 
the  design  of  his  own  lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  include  not  only 
many  new  fields  of  inquiry,  but  most  of  those  subjects  which  had  been  long  the 
subjects  of  his  study  and  interest,  and  which  he  had  only  been  withheld  from 
treating  by  want  of  time  and  opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  contest  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  fate  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  always  retained  a  lively  impression ; — his  some- 
what later  studies  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  which  he  used  to 
say  it  was  necessary,  above  all  other  historical  periods,  *^  not  to  forget  the  badness 
of  the  agents  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  the 
badness  of  the  agents ;" — would  here  have  found  meir  proper  places.  He  had 
long  desired,  and  now  doubtless  would  have  endeavored,  fully  to  describe  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  *^  the  deep  calm  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  which,  as  "  the  abused  trial  time  of  modem  Europe,  and  as 
containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  a 
hold  upon  his  interest,  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacnficing  to  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  this  period  even  his  history  of  Rome.  And  here,  also,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  realiang  some  of  those  more  general  views,  for  which  his 
oflice  would  have  given  him  ample  scope — his  long  cherished  int^tion  of  bring- 
ing the  "  Politics  "  of  his  fiivorite  Aristotle  to  be^  on  the  problems  of  modem 
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times  and  countries, — ^his  anxiety  to  call  public  attention  to  the  social  eyils  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  which  he  would  have  tried  to  analyze  and  expose  in  the 
process  of  their  formation  and  growth, — his  interest  in  tracing  the  general  laws 
of  social  and  political  science,  and  the  symptoms  of  advancing  age  in  the  human 
race  itself;  and  his  longing  desire,  according  to  his  idea*  of  what  the  true  history 
of  the  Church  should  be,  of  unfolding  all  the  various  elements,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, social  and  national,  by  which  the  moral  character  of  the  Christian 
world  has  been  affected,  and  of  comparing  the  existing  state  of  European  society 
with  the  ideal  church  in  the  Apostolical  age,  or  in  his  own  anticipations  of  the 
remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes  of  his  Professorship  required, 
in  addition,  terminal  lectures  on  Biography.  In  these,  accordingly, — though  in- 
tending to  diversify  them  by  occasional  lectures  on  general  subjects,  such  as  Art 
or  Language, — he  meant  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the  peculiarly 
English  and  political  element  in  his  regular  course,  by  giving  not  national,  hot 
individual  life,  not  British,  but  European  History.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have 
been  on  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great,"  as  the 
name  that  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Christian  Europe.  The  next 
would  have  been  Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  he  had  already  selected  as  the 
proper  termination  of  ancient  History ;  and  along  with  or  succeeding  him,  the 
life  of  Alfred.  What  names  would  have  followed  can  only  be  conjectured.  But 
he  had  intended  to  devote  one  lecture  to  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  without  speculating  on  the  wide  field  of  later  times,  that 
one  such  biography  would  have  described  "  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs, 
Louis  IX.;"  and  that  he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
emment  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  whose  charac^ 
ten  he  had  vindicated  in  his  earlier  works,f  long  before  that  great  change  in  the 
popular  view  respecting  them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  had 
forestalled  at  a  time  when  his  opinion  was  condemned  as  the  height  of  paradox. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  plans  would  have  been  realized — what  effect  they 
would  have  had  upon  the  University  or  upon  English  literature— what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  his  coming  into  personal  contact  with  men,  whom  he  had  up  to 
this  time  known  or  regarded  only  as  the  representatives  of  abstract  systems, — 
how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Oxford  would  have  brought 
him  that  pleasure,  which  he  fondly  anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which  it 
is  now  useless  to  speculate.  The  introductory  lectures  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  solemnity  of  being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  hb  beloved  University. 
— lAJt  and  Correspondence  ;  pp.  428-431. 

Arnold's  exertions  as  a  teacher,  were  not  confined  to  schools  or  to 
universities.  He  interested  himself  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  saying  and  doing  what  he 
could  to  persuade  that  body  to  give  a  more  decidedly  Christian  tone 
to  their  publications.  He  went  out  as  a  lecturer,  and  spoke  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rugby,  on  the  Divisions  and  Mutual  Relations 
of  Knowledge,  an  address  which  he  published  in  order  *^  to  serve," 
as  he  said,  ^^  the  cause  of  adult  education."  He  took  part  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  started  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Englishman's  Register,  in 
which  it  was  his  desire  to  give  his  countrymen  religious  and  political 
instruction,  of  which,  in  a  time  of  great  public  excitement,  they 
seemed  to  have  never  had  greater  need.  The  paper  soon  gave  out,  as 
its  originator  appears  to  have  anticipated ;  but  he  was  not  diverted  from 
his  main  purpose,  and  indeed,  carried  it  out  more  effectually,  by 

•8ee8erinon8,vol.  Iv.  p.  111.  .     .  .       ,^.       ^ 

t  Pamphlet  on  *•  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims,"  in  1828,  and  en  "  the  principles  of  Church 
Reform,''  in  1833. 
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contributious  to  older  journals.  From  some  of  these  papers,  we  make 
a  few  extracts,  ia  order  to  show  the  comprehensive  sphere  of  the 
teacher  as  it  was  understood  and  entered  into  by  Arnold. 

It  seems  to  mo,  that  the  education  of  the  middling  classes  at  this  time,  is  a 
question  of  tlie  fspreatest  national  importance.  I  wish  exqeedingly  to  draw  pnblio 
attention  to  it  *,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  to  impress 
most  strongly  on  those  engaged  in  conducting  it,  the  difficulty  of  their  tadL,  as 
well  as  its  vast  importance  •,  how  loudly  it  calls  for  their  very  best  exertions,  and 
how  nobly  those  exertions,  wisely  directed,  may  hope  to  be  rewarded.  And  on 
Uiis,  as  on  other  subjects,  feeling  sincerely  that  my  own  information  is  limited,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  write  upon  it,  who  may 
be  fiax  better  acqu^ted  with  its  details  than  I  am. 

The  schools  for  the  richer  classes  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  almost  nnlyersally 
conducted  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  clergy,  too,  ha?o  the  superintendence  of  the 
parochial  scnools  for  the  poorer  classes.  But  between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  a  groat  multitude  of  what  are  called  English,  or  commercial  schools,  at  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sons  of  farmers  and  of  tradesmen  receive  their  education. 
In  some  instances  these  are  foundation  schools,  and  the  master  is  appointed  by, 
and  answerable  to,  the  trustees  of  the  charity ;  but  more  commonly  they  are 
|Mri?ate  undertakings,  entered  upon  by  individuals  as  a  means  of  providing  {<a 
themselves  and  their  families.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
business  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  no  inquiry  made  as  to  his  qualifications :  the  old 
provision  which  rendered  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to  teach  without  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  naturally  and  necessarOy  fiUlen  into 
disuse ;  and  as  the  government  for  the  bust  century  has  thought  it  right  to  leave 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  people  pretty  nearly  to  themselves,  an  im- 
practicable restriction  was  suffered  to  become  obsolete,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
substitute  in  its  place  one  that  should  be  at  once  practicable  and  beneficial. 

Now,  in  schools  conducted  by  the  clergy,  the  parents  have  this  security,  that 
the  man  to  whom  they  commit  their  children  has  been  at  least  regularly  educated, 
and,  generally  speaking,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  decent  life.  And,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  merely  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that  tliis  is  so,  which  hays  in  point  of 
faxit  given  to  the  clergy  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  richer  classes.  A  man 
who  was  not  in  orders  might  open  a  school  for  the  sons  of  rich  parents,  if  he 
chose,  but  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  pupils.  This  state  <^  things  has 
been  converted  into  an  accusation  against  the  clergy,  by  some  pretended  uberal 
writers ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  most  honorable  tribute  to  that  union  of  inteOectual 
and  moral  qualifications,  which,  in  spite  of  individual  exceptions,  still  distinguishes 
the  clergy  as  a  body.  A  layman,  who  had  obtained  academical  distinctions, 
would  have  the  same  testimony  to  his  intellectual  fitness,  that  a  clergyman  could 
boast  of;  but  these  distinctions  prove  nothing  as  to  a  man^s  moral  character,  whereas, 
it  is  felt,  and  felt  justly,  that  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  affi)rds  to  a  great  extent 
an  evidence  of  moral  fitness  also :  not  certainly  as  implying  any  high  pit<m  of  positive 
virtue,  but  ensuring  at  least,  in  common  cases,  the  absence  of  groos  vice ;  as  afibrding 
a  presumption  in  short  that  a  man  is  disposed  to  be  good,  and  that  his  fanUa  will  be 
rather  those  of  defficient  practice  than  of  habitual  carelessness  of  principle. 

But  the  masters  of  our  English  or  commercial  schools  labor  under  thia  doable  dis- 
advantage, that  not  only  their  moral  but  their  intellectual  fitness  roust  be  taken 
upon  trust.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  at  all  their  fault ;  still  leas  do  I  say,  that 
they  are  not  fit  actually  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties ;  but  stil]  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  them  that  their  fitness  can  only  be  known  after  trial, — they  have 
no  evidence  of  it  to  offi;r  beforehand.  They  feel  this  inconvenience  themsdves, 
and  their  pupils  feel  it  also ;  opportunities  for  making  known  their  profideney 
are  wanting  alike  to  both.  It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  our  law,  that  it  bu 
no  efficient  secondary  punishments :  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  have  no  regular 
system  of  secondary  education.  The  classical  schools  throughout  the  ooontry 
have  universiUes  to  look  to :  distinction  at  school  prepares  the  wav  for  distinotioD 
at  coD^e ;  and  distinction  at  college  is  again  the  road  to  distinction  and  emola- 
ment  as  a  teacher ;  it  is  a  passport  with  which  a  young  man  enters  life  with  ad- 
vantage, either  as  a  tutor  or  as  a  schoolmaster.  But  any  thing  like  looal  imber- 
sitiea, — any  so  much  as  looal  distinction  or  advancement  in  life  hdd  out  to  enooorafe 
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exertion  at  a  oommercial  school,  it  is  as  yet  vain  to  look  for.  Thns  the  business 
of  edaoation  is  degraded :  for  a  sohoolmaster  of  a  commercial  school  havicg  no  means 
of  acquiring  a  general  celebrity,  is  rendered  dependent  on  the  inhabitants  of  bis  own 
immediate  neighborhood ;  if  he  oflS&nds  them,  he  is  ruined.  This  greatly  interferes 
with  the  maintenance  of  discipline ;  the  boys  are  well  aware  of  their  parents^  power, 
and  complain  to  them  against  the  exercise  of  their  master's  authority ;  nor  is  it 
always  that  the  parents  Uiemselves  can  resist  the  temptation  of  showing  their  own 
importance,  and  giving  the  master  to  understand  that  he  must  be  cardiul  how  he 
ventures  to  displ^se  wem. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  disadvantage  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  mere  efforts 
of  those  on  whom  it  presses :  the  remedy  required  must  be  on  a  larger  scale. 
That  the  evil  occasioned  by  it  b  considerable,  I  can  assert  with  confidence. 
Submission  and  diligence  are  so  naturally  unwelcome  to  a  boy,  that  they  whose 
business  it  is  to  enforce  them  have  need  of  a  vantage  ground  to  stand  upon :  they 
should  command  the  respect  of  their  scholars,  not  only  by  their  personal  qualities, 
but  by  their  position  in  societjr :  they  should  be  able  to  encourage  diligence,  by 
pointing  oat  some  distinct  and  desirable  reward  to  which  it  may  attain.  For  this 
the  interferenoe  of  goverment  seems  to  me  indispensable,  in  order  to  create  a 
national  and  sjrstematic  coarse  of  proceeding,  instead  of  the  mere  feeble  efforts  of 
individuals ;  to  provide  for  the  middling  classes  something  analogous  to  the  ad> 
vantages  afforded  to  the  richer  classes  by  our  great  public  schools  and  universities. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  government 
scheme  of  education,  expressed  a  benevolent  wish  that  education,  if  generally  in- 
troduced amongst  our  manufacturing  population,  might  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  crune.  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  or  think  slightingly  of  the  blessings  of 
education ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  expecting  more  from  it  in  the  actual 
state  of  oar  society  than  it  can  alone  by  possibility  accomplish.  Most  wisely  has 
.  Mr.  Lfing  said  in  his  most  instructive  account  of  Norway,  that  *^  a  man  may  read 
and  write  and  yet  have  a  totally  uneducated  mind ;  but  that  he  who  possesses 
property,  whether  he  can  read  and  write  or  not,  has  an  educated  mind ;  he  has 
forethought,  caution,  and  reflection  guiding  every  action ;  he  knows  the  value  of 
self-restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual  practice  of  it.'*  What  we  commonly 
call  eduoatk>n  is  invaluable  when  it  is  given  in  time  to  a  people  possessing  the 
education  of  property ;  when  it  opens  to  them  intellectual  enjoyments  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  condition  to  taste  them  *,  and  so,  by  accustoming  them  to  raise  their 
standard  of  happiness,  it  prevents  them  from  recklessly  sinking  to  a  lower  condition. 
Education,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  required  by  a  people  before  pov- 
erty has  made  havoc  amongst  them ;  at  that  critical  moment  when  civilization 
makes  its  first  burst,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  immense  commercial  activity. 
Tien  u  the  time  for  general  education,  to  teach  the  man  of  smaller  means  how  ti» 
conduct  himself  in  the  coming  fever  of  national  development ;  to  make  him  un- 
derstand the  misery  of  sinking  from  the  condition  of  a  proprietor  to  that  of  a  mere 
laborer ;  and  if  this  can  not  be  avoided  at  home,  then  to  dispose  him  to  emigrate 
to  a  new  country,  whilst  he  still  retains  the  habits  which  will  make  him  a  valuable 
element  in  a  new  society  there.  But  can  what  is  called  education,— oan  book 
learning  really  educate  beggars,  or  those  whose  condition  is  so  low  that  it  can  not 
become  lower  ?  Our  population  want  book  knowledge,  and  they  also  want  the 
.  means  in  point  of  social  well-being  to  render  this  knowledge  available.  This  is 
the  diffictdty  of  the  problem  that  we  know  not  whero  to  begin.  And  we  shall 
have  gained  something,  if  we  are  well  convinced  that  no  single  measure,  whether 
of  so  called  education,  or  of  emigration,  or  of  an  improved  poor-law, — and  far  leas 
any  political  privilege,  wliich,  when  given  to  men  unfit  to  use  it,  is  an  evil  to 
themselves  rather  than  a  good, — will  be  of  real  efficacy  to  better  our  condition. 

If  I  can  impress  your  readers  with  this  conviction,  I  shall  do  more  good  than 
by  proposing  any  remedy  of  my  own,  to  which  there  might  be  serious  practicable 
objections ;  and  then  he  who  makes  these  objections  woold  be  supposed  to  have 
overthrown  all  that  I  have  been  urging.  I  can  not  tell  by  myself  how  to  mend 
the  existing  evil,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  its  magnitude.  I  wish  to  persuade 
men  that  a  prodigk>u8  effort  is  required :  we  want  every  man's  wisdom  and  every 
man's  virtue  to  consider  carefully  the  state  in  which  we  are  now  living,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  saerifioes  which  may  be  called  for  to  correct  it. — Miscellaneous  Works, 
pp.  227-230,  48(M62. 
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It  would  require  a  larger  space  than  we  have  already  occupied,  to 
do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  other  labors,  besides  those  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  Arnold  engaged.  We  inust  direct  the  reader  to 
other  sources, — to  Arnold's  works,  to  Arnold's  biography,  if  he  would 
trace  the  efforts  of  the  historian  and  the  theologian ;  or  if  he  would 
gain  a  conception  of  those  wider  prospects  to  which  Arnold  often 
turned  as  he  thought  of  a  bishopric  in  the  colonies, — in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  or  New  Zealand,  where  episcopal  offices  would  blend  with  edu- 
cational ;  where  the  school  or  the  college  would  stand  close  to  the 
chapel  or  the  cathedral.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  honors  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  as  the  writer  does,  to  turn  from  these  noble  aspects. 
Nor  is  it  right  to  do  so  without  adverting,  in  the  way  that  we  did  at 
an  earlier  period  in  Arnold's  career,  to  the  strength  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  historian,  the  theologian  and  the  clergyman  imparted  to 
the  teacher,  invigorating  his  intellect,  enlarging  his  spiritual  nature, 
and  crowning  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  university  with  the 
interest  and  the  appreciation  excited  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  varied  works,  no  one  of  them  apparently 
completed,  Arnold  suddenly  died  on  the  day  preceding  his  forty- 
seventh  birth-day,  June  12,  1842.  The  circle  that  knew  him  was 
aghast  at  his  loss.  The  circle  that  has  known  of  him  in  the  fifteen 
years  elapsing  since  his  death,  wonders  at  the  abrupt  departure  of  one 
so  active,  so  useful,  so  intent  upon  higher  objects  than  any  as  yet 
attained.  Early,  however,  as  the  earthly  existence  of  Arnold  was 
ended,  it  did  not  need  a  year  or  a  day  to  be  complete.  For  he  died 
just  when  his  life  had  been  brought  to  such  a  point,  that  the  memory 
of  its  exertions  and  of  its  achievements  would  be  sure  to  la.st,  sure  to 
inspire  even  greater  exertions  and  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
There  was  or  is  notliing  so  great  about  this  man  as  the  example 
which  he  left, — an  example  which  could  not  prevail  as  extensively 
and  as  beneficently  in  life  as  after  death. 

Read  that  example  aright,  and  the  teacher  who  would  be  one  in 
deed  as  well  in  name  will  learn  two  truths  of  inestimable  moment. 

One  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  Christian,  not  merely  a  Christian 
man,  but  a  Christian  teacher ;  that  he  must  see  nothing  so  great, 
devote  himself  to  nothing  so  entirely,  as  to  the  religion  that  cqnsti- 
tutes  at  once  the  foundation,  the  substance  and  the  crown  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  to  be  nothing  vague  about  his  convictions,  nothing 
superficial  about  his  teachings  as  a  Christian  instructor ;  he  is  to  know 
what  religious  instruction  means,  and  in  what  it  consists ;  he  is  to 
seek  it  and  to  give  it  in  the  simplest  and  in  the  vastest  studies,  amid 
the  lispings  of  the  child  and  the  maturer  utterances  of  the  man.    If 
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public  opinion,  or  the  sentiments  of  his  own  society  are  against  him, 
he  must  be  strong ;  place  must  be  resigned,  emoluments  sacrificed, 
ease  and  facile  labors  exchanged  for  trials  and  wearing  anxieties, 
rather  than  that  he  falter  for  one  instant  in  his  allegiance.  If  fail  he 
must,  he  will  not,  he  can  not  altogether  fail.  He  will  have  taught 
himself,  if  he  has  taught  none  besides,  that  the  true  scholar  is  the 
true  Christian ;  that  the  real  man  of  intellect  is  the  real  man  of  heart ; 
loftier  intellectually,  because  lofty  spiritually ;  profounder  in  the  learning 
tliat  is  of  man,  because  profound  in  the  learning  that  is  of  God. 

The  other  truth  involved  in  Arnold's  example  is  this, — that  the 
teacher  must  be  more  than  a  teacher  merely.  K  teaching  is  the  end, 
there  must  be  something  besides  teaching  for  the  means.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  precisely  what  Arnold  was, — a  theologian  and  a  his- 
torian, a  master  of  a  school  and  a  professor  in  a  university ;  it  is  given 
to  few  to  enter  upon  spheres  so  various  and  so  wide.  But  there  must  be 
no  clinging  to  a  single  spot  or  to  a  single  office ;  no  dependence  upon 
any  one  work  as  the  solitary  employment  of  the  teacher's  days.  He 
must  be  a  student,  he  must  be  a  writer,  or  a  man  of  public  relations; 
he  must  be  learning  if  he  would  teach,  working  if  he  would  teach, 
and  living  a  life  of  service  to  men  if  he  would  live  one  of  service  to 
his  pupils. 

NoTB.— Bj  a  "puMtc  achool "  in  England,  is  meant  one  of  the  large  endowed  grammar 
schools,  and  the  title  was  formerly  confined  to  Eton,  Westminster  and  Winchester;  hut  in 
these  latter  dajs  is  extended  to  Harrow,  Rugbj,  and  possihly  to  a  few  others  of  national  reputar 
tion.  Thej  differ  from  the  public  schools  of  this  country  generally,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
day  schools  for  elementary  as  well  as  for  higher  instruction,  but  boarding  schools  for  a 
liberal  education  and  are  supported,  not  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  municipality  where 
they  are  located,  or  by  grants  from  the  state  treasury,  but  by  the  income  of  endowments,  to 
which  are  attached  certain  conditions  and  priTiIeges,  and  by  payments  made  by  the  pupils  who 
are  not  admitted  00  the  foundation  or  endowment.  They  are  public  because  they  are  not  the 
results  of  private  .enterprise,  but  are  endowments  held  in  trust  for  the  public  good  They  are 
open  to  the  whole  community  of  the  realm,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  founder,  or  charter. 

By  a  "grammar  $ehoUy"  is  meant  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  I«atin  and  Greek  language  and 
literature.  It  was  so-called,  because  grammatical  (the  ttudy  of  language  and  linguistic  lit- 
eratureO  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  course  of  all  liberal  study,— a  part  of  the  Trivium 
of  erery  school,  beyond  the  grade  of  the  "  song  scale  "  or  *'  reade  scole."  Since  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools,  the  term  has 
ceased  to  convey  its  original  meaning,  especially  in  this  country,  where  schools  bear  the  title 
of  grammar  schools,  in  which  the  study  of  language  beyond  the  elementary  usesof  the  vernacu. 
lar  is  excluded.  Of  grammar  schoolx,  or  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  are 
upward  of  five  hundred  in  England,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  t900i;000. 

By  a  ^'/ree  school,"  was  originally  meant,  not  a  school  in  which  instruction  was  to  be  piven 
without  fee  or  reward,  but  a  public  school, /ree  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  institu- 
tion, open  to  the  public  of  the  realm,  and  in  some  instances,  a  school  of  liberal  education.  In 
the  primary  ordinance  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  goremment  of  the  ^'Lihara 
Schola  Qrammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  8exU"  in  Shrewsbury,  it  is  enacted  that  **  every 
scholar  shall  pay  for  his  admission,  tIz.,  a  lord's  son,  ten  shiliingi;  a  knight's  son,  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence ;  a  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  gentleman,  three  shillings,  and  for  every 
other  of  their  sons,  two  shillings  and  six-pence ;  every  burgeff*  son,  four-pence,  and  the  son 
of  every  other  person,  eight-pence. 
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GEORGE  CRABBE,   1754 — 1832. 

George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Oldborough,  in  Suflfolk  county,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1754, — and,  with  such  early  training  as  the  Dame  and  the 
Latin  school  of  the  Borough  aftbrded,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  at  fourteen,  and  in  due  time  essayed  practice — but 
failing  to  obtain  it,  in  1775  went  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  as  ;i 
writer — was,  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  the  publication 
of  the  Library y — in  1781,  showing  a  strong  partiality  for  the  minis- 
try, he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Beloni  Castle, 
and  afterward  a  curate  of  his  native  village, — in  1783,  appeared  his 
poem,  the  Village, — in  1807,  his  Parish  RegiMer, — in  1810,  the 
Bormgh8,-An  1813,  Tales  in  Verse,  and  in  181V  and  *18,  the  Tales 
of  the  ITalL  He  died  at  Trowbridge,  in  February,  1832.  His  pic- 
tures of  humble  life — of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  poor — his  ten- 
derness and  practical  wisdom,  will  secure  him  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  early  dame  school  and 
schoolmistress,  nor  tlie  schools  of  the  borough  where  he  was  bom, 
whose  characters  and  local  history  he  thus  reproduces. 

SCHOOLS   or   THE   BOROUOH. 

Sobooli  of  evefy  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Borough— The  School  fur  Infant* — ^Tbe  School  Prepara- 
tory :  the  aogacity  of  the  Mistress  in  foreaeein^  Chnracter — Dny-Schools  of  the  lower  Kiod— A 
Master  with  Talents  adapted  to  such  Pupils  :  one  of  superior  Qualifications — ^BoardiD£-8cbooI»: 
that  for  young  ladies  :  one  going  first  to  the  Gorerness,  one  finally  returning  Home — Sebool  for 
Youth  :  Master  and  Teacher;  various  Dispositions  and  Capacities — ^The  Miser  Boy — The  Bot- 
Bully — Sons  of  Farmers :  how  amused — What  Studv  will  efllect,  exannined — A  Coll^  Life :  one 
•ent  from  his  College  to  a  Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in  Dignity — ^Tbe  AdvaDtoget  in  either 
Case  not  considerable — Where,  then,  the  Good  of  a  literary  Life — Answered — Conclution. 

To  every  class  we  have  a  School  assigned,  (1.) 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind  : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem'd  a  School ; 
That  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits, 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits  ; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay  (2) 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet. 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street. 
Her  room  is  small,  they  can  not  widely  stray, — 
Her  threshold  high,  they  can  not  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
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Though  Ume,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  aboat ; 
With  band  of  yarn  the  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin ; 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds. 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words. 

To  Learning's  second  seats  we  now  proceed. 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  g^r. 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
"  Reading  made  Easy,'*  so  the  titles  tell : 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell :  (3) 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still. 
Learning  is  labor,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a  heavy  load. 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show. 
And  some  to  heav*n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah !  trust  them  not, — who  fame  or  bliss  vroold  share. 
Must  learn  by  labor,  and  must  lire  by  care. 

Another  matron,  of  superior  kind. 
For  higher  schools  prepares  the  rising  nund ; 
Prepantonf  she  her  learning  calls,  (4) 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow. 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know; 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede. 
And  how  the  aieadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste. 
And  knows  what  paits  will  wear,  and  what  will  waste ; 
She  maiks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  ratUing  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupib,  now  a  lordly  race ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck. 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Buigess  comes,  and  she  leroembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell : 
Ck)ld,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
'T  was  but  by  anger  he  dis{riiay*d  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay. 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away ; 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears. 
And,  save  by  fits,  e'en  duUness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold. 
Dull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Merchant  passes, — **  Probity  and  truth. 
Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy  youth." 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  vrith  name  unstain'd  appears ; 
Nor  h<^  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
b  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt ; 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found,  (5) 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools ;  hero  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — the  morning  duties  done. 
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Soird,  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  Tarioas  heaps. 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babel  fled, 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  retnm  they  dread ; 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry, 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  bj-and-by : 
Now  all  th*  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play. 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ;     ^ 
No  more  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  severe, 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband^s  fear. 

Ah !  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd. 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ilb 
Of  rent-day  charaes  and  of  coal-man's  bills ; 
That  while  they  mercy  from  their  judge  implore. 
He  fears  himself— a  knocking  at  the  door; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbor  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

They  sit  th'  allotted  hours,  then  eager  ran, 
Rdshing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty's  done ; 
His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind, 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind, 
And  half  the  case  and  comfort  he  enjoys. 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  bojrs. 

Poor  Reuben  Duton  has  tlic  noisiest  school  (6) 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rale ; 
Low  in  his  price — the  men  who  heave  our  coals. 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shoals. 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  fry  beside, — 
Their  half-cbeck'd  radeness  and  his  half-scom'd  pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet, 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T'  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace, 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
Calls  for  our  praise  ;  his  labor  praise  deserves. 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 
'Mid  noise,  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and  prate. 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard ; — yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve.  (7) 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave ; 
He  can  not  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  broad. 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains. 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly  : — hard  his  fate. 
Confined  forever  to  the  pen  and  slate. 
Trae  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd  in  weary  tasks  away. 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerful  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  repose  and  books. 
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Amid  bis  labors,  he  hM  flometimea  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside  : 
Pope,  Milum,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  seised 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouUe  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum, 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  froii-n. 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunders  down ; 
0*er  which  disgusted  he  will  turn  his  eye. 
To  his  sad  du^  his  sound  mind  apply. 
And,  vcx'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  these  afford — 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  School  for  Ladies :  (8)  pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls, 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window  high. 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy. 
With  many  a  stranger  gating  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  town ; 
May,  in  the  smiling  summer*eve,  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away. 
Behold  the  poor  (when  they  conceive  the  blessed) 
Employed  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  can  not  rest. 

Here  the  fond  giri,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu, 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears. 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small. 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  bums ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — but  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  leam'd — the  common  lot  to  share. 
To  search  for  comfort  and  submit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend. 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ;  (9) 
Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  (oes)— 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose : 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway, 
And  let  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray. 
Smug;glers  oliscene  !  and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  pains,  the  sleeping  vice  to  wake? 
Can  there  be  those,  by  whom  the  thoughts  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
By  i^hom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  convey'd. 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid, 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  ? 

Oh  !  rather  skulking  in  tlie  by-ways  steal. 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveler  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  traders  bolted  door ; 
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Bear  from  the  widow's  hot  her  winter-stM« ; 
With  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand, 
Your  lips  with  curses  arui*d,  with  death  your  hand  ;- 
Take  all  but  life— the  virtuous  more  would  say,— 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away. 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th*  accoroplish'd  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
All  hardships  over,  which  a  school  contains, 
Th*  spirit's  bondsge  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  suffer  for  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire, 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  morning  air. 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade  ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge. 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge ; 
And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise. 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  see, 
And  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  con'd,  the  curious  works  they  wrought 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  due  to  them  alike ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days. 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plajrs ; 
The  tender  friendships  made  'twixt  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

All !  all !  are  over ; — now  th'  acoomplish'd  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast. 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands. 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their  hands. 
Ah ! — world  unknown !  how  charming  is  thy  view. 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah ! — world  experienced!  what  of  thee  is  told? 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old ! 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart. 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  explains  the  woric  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  proclaims  a  "  Boanling-School  for  Bojrs ;  (10) 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  to  his  familiar  ears ; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round ; 
Day  after  day  he  to  bis  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends, — 
Bojrt  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  enptoy 
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Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  hoj ; 

Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 

Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride ; 

But  grant  him  pleasure ; — what  can  teachers  feel, 

Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 

Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small, 

Their  labor  doll,  their  life  laborious  all ! 

Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 

Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiors  take ; 

The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 

In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 

Just  the  same  way  on  other  troops  to  wait,— 

Attendants  fix'd  at  Learning's  lower  gate. 

The  day-tasks  now  are  over, — to  their  ground 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound ; 
Glad  to  illude  the  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play : 
Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 
The  native  bias  of  an  opening  mind ; 
They  yet  posses  not  skill  the  mask  to  place. 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face ; 
Yet  some  are  found — the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 
Lo !  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  la3rs  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue ; 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  danger  get, 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  deU : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — ^he  dreads  to  be  betray'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend : 
Yet  self  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite ; — 
See !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh, — 
T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  't  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice  ; 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence ; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense. 
The  sight,  the  smell ; — but  then  he  thinks  again 
O  money  gone !  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  hoy. 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miser  stops, 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  dn^ : 
Heroic  deed !  for  should  he  now  comply. 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  ? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  live. 
Cloyed  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give  ? 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant  boy,  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge  ;  him  the  crowds  obey : 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  itde ; 
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Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 

*T  is  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear, 

But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near.  (11) 

Yerres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day, 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  slaves  distress. 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress  : 
The  mind  they  load  with  fear;  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th*  admitted  power ; — the  coward  comes  again 
'T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we've  life  some  strong  impression  live ; 
And  these  young  rufBans  in  the  soul  will  sow- 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Hark !  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings  flee. 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he ; 
See  !  from  the  winter-fire  the  weak  retreat. 
His  the  warm  corner,  his  the  lavoritc  seat, 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep : 
At  his  command  his  i>oor  defendants  fly, 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally  ; 
Flatter'd  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering,  and  blows ; 
Yet  he's  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame  : 
For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn, 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth !  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark  !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise. 
From  a  rude  set  of  bluff,  obstreperous  boys. 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigor  bound. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o'er  the  beaten  ground  ; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  cver>'  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come  (12) 
Wiih  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers'  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields  ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th'  allotted  hours. 
And  o'er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers  ; 
They  dance  ;  but  them  can  measured  stops  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  ? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal, 
Did  they  not  slyly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize, 
The  mother's  gift !  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppress'd,  forbears  to  rise. 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs. 

"  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing?" — Nay! 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise  (13) 
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His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 

Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serious  strife 

In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life : 

Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress, 

Nor  diligence  itself,  insure  success : 

His  jealous  heart  a  rival's  power  may  dread, 

Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head. 

And,  aAer  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain, 

He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 

For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 

Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 

And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 

In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 

And  farms  and  talks  with  farmers  at  his  ease ; 

And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 

To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth ; 

There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside, 

The  college-boat,  then  tum'd  the  village  guide : 

And  though  «while  his  flock  and  dairy  please, 

He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease, 

Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  test, 

And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd, 

Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 

They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come ; 

Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd, 

Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resigned, 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honors  that  such  states  allow, 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow ; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree, 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  sec ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savory  treat. 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more, 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore ; 
The  honor  too  is  to  the  place  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind ; 
Strangers  no  wranglers  in  these  figures  see. 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case, 
His  honor  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place ; 
And  there  such  honors  are  familiar  things  ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  ? 
Like  other  sovereigns  he's  by  forms  address'd. 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppressed. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away, 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft, 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left ; 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 
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Ajid,  M  he  whiiUet  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  can  not  always  please,  however  good  ; 
Bfinds  are  xiot  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day*s  care  ; 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last. 

**  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise  I" 
Yes !  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prize ; 
Comforts,  yea  ! — joys  ineAtble  they  find. 
Who  seek  the  pnmder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours, 
Then  makes  her  efforts,  then  enjoys  her  powen ; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid. 
For  labors  past  and  honors  long  delayed. 

No !  't  is  not  worldly  gain,  although  by  chance 
The  sons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favoring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  Toice 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
But 't  is  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy, 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  can  not  bestow. 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  around. 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  roan  are  found ; 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace. 
And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  ak)ng. 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng ; 
He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take. 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  Ihey  make, 
And  lovos  to  show  them  to  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise ; 
'T  is  good  to  know,  't  is  pleasant  to  impart. 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart ; 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint. 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 
Man  as  he  is,  to  place  in  all  men's  view, 
Yet  none  with  rancor,  none  with  scorn  pursue ; 
Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
"  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold." 
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Almost  from  the  beginning  the  risen  generations  have  done  what 
their  intelligence,  their  means,  and  their  conscience,  allowed  them,  to 
aid  in  the  development  and  training  of  those  who  were  to  come  afler 
them,  and  to  lead  children  and  joath  through  their  narrow  paths  to 
the  highway  of  manhood.  In  the  way  that  seemed  to  them  best  they 
have  endeavored  to  show  what  should  be  done  witii  the  untaught 
human  mind,  as  it  comes  originally  from  the  Creator,  —  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  thought  and  intelligence,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Nature  into  the 
hands  of  its  rightful  possessor  or  his  firiends,  —  and  how  this  should 
be  wrought,  shaped  and  furnished  with  knowledge  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples, and  fitted  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life.  Many  have 
given  to  their  thoughts  on  this  subject  a  visible  form,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  broad  world  treatises  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of 
as  many  succeeding  generations  as  will  read  them.  These  have  all 
done,  or  are  doing,  their  appropriate  work,  each  in  its  due  manner  and 
degree.  Generally  they  have  one  quality  in  common,  —  they  treat 
of  man  as  an  integer,  an  identity  composed  of  body  and  mind,  and 
presuppose  that  all  have  similar  powers  and  similar  wants,  and  are  to 
be  educated  in  a  similar  manner.  Most  of  them  regard  the  intellect 
almost  exclusively,  and  propose  to  fill  it  with  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  after  life.  They 
propose  by  proper  training  to  develop,  and  by  suitable  exercise  to 
strengthen,  the  mind,  and  give  it  power  of  concentration,  energy  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  it,  and  a  capacity  to 
add  to  its  stores  of  knowledge  through  its  coming  years.  In  this  way 
the  perceptive  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  memory  and  the  imag- 
ination, are  cultivated  in  various  degrees,  and  gain  thereby  a  varied 
measure  of  force.  This  is  the  usual  extent  of  the  plans  of  education. 
Even  those  which  are  oalled  liberal,  and  are  supposed  to  be  expansive. 
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are  commonly  limited  to  the  development,  cultivation  and  discipline 
of  these  elements. 

In  as  far  as  these  plans  of  education  are  not  founded  on  a  proper 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  great 
and  entire  object  for  which  he  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  educator, 
they  fall  short  of  their  fulness  of  purpose;  they  overlook  some  of  the 
parts  or  elements  of  the  human  constitution ;  they  leave  some  of  these 
undeveloped,  some  untrained,  and  others  undisciplined.  The  teachers, 
wanting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  to 
operate,  and  of  the  fabric  which  they  are  to  create  from  it,  —  without 
a  complete  consideration  of  man  in  his  natural  and  uneducated  state, 
and  of  what  he  may  and  should  be,  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  to 
be  exposed,  the  burdens  he  must  bear,  the  responsibilities  he  may  be 
required  to  sustain,  and  the  ends  he  may  accomplish,  —  too  often  send 
their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  unfitted  to  sustain  their  part  in  its 
movements.  And  these  youth,  with  a  disproportionate  development 
of  their  powers,  and  without  a  complete  control  of  their  own  forces, 
with  minds  unbalanced,  and  wrong  conceptions  of  their  relation  to 
society,  err  in  their  self-management;  they  fail  to  realize  their  own 
ideals  of  life,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with  mental 
disorder. 


COMPREHENSIVE   PLAN   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  rational  and  a  natural  plan  of  education  looks  upon  man  not  as 
a  simple,  but  as  a  compound  being,  —  not  as  a  single  integral  power, 
but  as  composed  of  many  and  various  powers.  Among  his  elements 
are  included  not  only  the  body  and  the  nfind,  but  the  moral  faculties 
and  the  appetites,  the  passions  and  the  propensities.  All  of  these 
together  make  up  the  man.  Each  has  its  own  definite  station  to  fill, 
and  its  special  part  to  perform,  in  the  human  economy.  In  the  perfect 
and  healthy  man  these  are  all  arranged  in  suitable  proportions,  and 
act  in  unvarying  harmony.  Each  has  its  predominant,  mediate  or 
subordinate  place ;  each  does  its  own  work,  and  no  more ;  and  all 
cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  —  the  health  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind,  —  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  being  to  whom  they 
belong. 

In  this  perfect  arrangement  the  moral  power,  the  nobler  element, 
stands  above  all  the  rest,  and  superintends  llie  actions  of  the  whole. 
The  mental  powers,  like  an  intelligent  overseer  of  a  manufaotoring 
process  under  the  general  charge  of  the  proprietor,  search  oat  the 
ways,  lay  the  plans,  they  direct  all  the  organs  and  <^ration8  of  the 
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body,  and  coDtrol  the  appetites,  passions  and  propensities,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  conscience. 

The  powers  that  belong  to  the  body  are  all  necessary  for  the  healthy 
operation  o(  the  whole  corporeal  frame,  and  for  the  sustenance  and 
action  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  here  on  the  earth.  Of  these 
all  are,  in  some  degree,  and  a  part  of  them  are  wholly,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mind,  and,  to  that  extent,  they  do  its  bidding,  llie  appe- 
tites, the  lower  passions  and  the  propensities  are  active,  or  ready  to 
be  active,  from  the  beginning.  They  crave  indulgence,  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  hardly  know  a  bound  to  their  gratification.  But, 
being  under  the  control  of  the  higher  powers,  they  are,  or  should  be, 
restrained  within  their  proper  sphere.  There  seem  to  be  several  and 
various  moral  and  mental  powers  and  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  purpose  to  fulfil  in  the  human  economy,  and  all  of  which  act 
in  concert.  Each  performs  its  own  appointed  work,  and  no  other,  and 
DO  more.  Each  has  its  due  position,  and  its  due  influence,  governing, 
aiding  or  obeying,  according  to  the  law  prescribed  to  it.  All  of  these 
attributes,  or  their  germs,  are  given  to  man  at  birth,  but  not  to  all  in 
the  same  proportion.  Yet,  with  some  exceptions,  they  are  given  to 
all  in  sufficient  degree  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  of  their  present  being.  Some  of  the 
powers  and  attributes,  as  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  and  the 
digestive  function,  are  bestowed  in  full  measure  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Of  others  only  the  primordial  element  is  given,  and  these  vare 
subject  to  growth  and  development  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

PURfOSE   OF   EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  true  purpose  of  education  to  draw  out,  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  mental  and  the  moral  powers,  and  to  subdue  and  disci- 
pline the  appetites  and  passions.  As  in  the  healthy  physical  frame 
the  various  organs  of  digestion,  respiration  and  locomotion, — the  skin, 
brain  and  nervous  system,  —  are  all  in  vigorous  condition  and  action, 
none  doing  too  much,  and  none  coming  short  of  its  requirements,  each 
receiving  its  part,  but  none  demanding  too  much  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  each  contributing  its  part  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of 
the  whole ;  so,  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, the  reason,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and 
all  the  lower  powers,  should  each  have  its  due  development  and  influ- 
ence, each  its  due  energy  and  position,  each  be  predominant  or  sub- 
ordinate according  to  its  office  for  the  time  being,  and  all  act  in 
concert  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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WELL-BALANCED   MIND. 

This  due  deyelopment  of  each  and  all  the  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, and  their  proportionate  and  harmonious  action,  constitute  that 
which  is  called  a  well-balanced  mind,  such  as  belongs  to  one  whose 
judgment  is  sound  and  reliable  in  all  common  affairs  of  life ;  who, 
from  any  given  facts  or  propositions,  is  sure  to  come  to  just  conclu- 
sions ;  who  lays  his  plans  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  measure 
and  kind  of  his  own  strength,  and  with  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  he  must  operate ;  and  who  is  certain,  under  any  conditions,  to 
do  that  which  is  right  and  appropriate.  This  well-balanced  mind 
constitutes  perfect  mental  health.  It  comes  from  original  harmonious 
endowment,  and  proportionate  development  and  discipline;  that  is, 
from  appropriate  education  of  all  the  powers.  To  this  point  it  is 
desirable  that  all  should  arrive  when  they  reach  maturity,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  responsible  life,  to  take  upon  themselves  their 
own  self-management,  and  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  the  affairs 
and  duties  of  the  world. 

LAW    OF   GROWTU   OF   THE   POWERS   AND   ELEMENTS   OP   MAN. 

But  the  education  of  man  is  not  finished,  nor  does  the  necessity  of 
discipline  cease  with  his  youth.  The  growth  of  the  bodily  organs 
alone  ends  with  that  period.  All  the  other  powers  —  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  the  passions,  appetites,  and' propensities  —  have  no 
such  limit  to  their  expansion.  They  may  grow  indefinitely  even  to  the 
end  of  life,  in  old  age.  They  may  grow  with  accelerated  and  acceler- 
ating force,  each  step  in  the  progress  increasing  the  facility  of  takinj; 
another.  Every  one  of  these  faculties  and"  attributes  of  man  increases 
in  strength  and  activity  by  exercise,  by  use,  by  indulgence.  The 
growth  of  the  human  powers  by  cultivation  is  a  fixed  law ;  yet  it  docs 
not  operate  equally  and  in  the  same  degree  at  all  times,  but  with  a 
constantly  increasing  force  by  successive  repetitions.  The  longer  the 
cultivation  of  any  faculty  or  endowment  is  continued,  and  the  more 
vigorously  it  is  pursued,  the  easier  its  action  becomes,  and  the  greater 
is  its  accession  of  strength.  The  increase  is  added  to  the  capital 
already  existing,  and  the  augmented  capital  allows  still  more  rapid 
increase.  As  in  the  progress  of  fortune  all  the  previous  accumula- 
tions of  money,  property  or  credit,  become  capital,  by  which  more 
and  more  can  be  gained,  so  in  the  constitution  of  man  all  growth  of 
any  of  the  faculties,  every  new  acquirement,  every  increase  of  force 
or  discipline,  every  new  elevation  of  purpose,  is  a  new  means  of  gath- 
ering more  and  more  of  the  same  kind ;  for  the  universal  law  of  both 
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nature  and  reyelatlon,  that  "  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance,''  operates  in  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  in  his  outward  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  decline  of  fortune  every  pecuniary 
loss,  and  every  neglect  to  secure  due  and  honorable  advantage, 
increases  the  danger  of  another  sacrifice,  and  diminishes  the  power  of 
preventing  it,  so  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  every  neglect 
of  study  or  discipline,  every  misapplication  of  intellectual  force,  every 
perversion  of  any  of  the  faculties,  every  undue  indulgence  of  any  appe- 
tite or  passion,  every  error  or  sin,  increases  the  danger  and  the  chance 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  mistake  or  &ult,  and  diminishes  the 
securities  against  their  influence ;  for  "  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath." 

The  practical  operation  of  this  law,  both  of  growth  and  of  decline, 
is  manifested  everywhere  and  among  all  men,  and  few  arc  they  who 
cannot  trace  it  in  some  form  or  other,  even  in  themselves,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  or  all  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  the  study  of 
language,  mathematics,  natural  history,  or  any  other  branch  of  litera- 
ture or  science,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  affections, 
Uie  religious  element,  the  conscience,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
regard  to  truth,  love  of  man. 

In  the  intellectual  progress,  the  more  one  learns,  the  greater  is  his 
power  of  acquisition,  and  the  taste  for  and  the  &cility  of  acquiring 
increase  with  it.  In  the  moral  progress,  the  more  the  heart  is  warmed, 
the  greater  warmth  does  it  demand  to  satisfy  its  desires ;  the  more 
the  spirit  is  elevated,  the  higher  are  its  aspirations  towards  the  true 
and  the  infinite.  We  see  the  same  law  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes, 
the  love  of  nature,  of  the  beautiful,  of  music,  of  painting,  of  any  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  these,  indulgence  creates  strength,  and  strength 
gives  enjoyment  and  a  craving  for  more  and  more,  and  with  these 
come  the  means  and  resolution  to  obtain  greater  gratification. 

All  the  other  faculties  and  powers,  every  appetite  and  passion, 
all  the  lower  propensities,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  growth. 
Among  the  bodily  appetites,  the  fondness  for  food,  if  gratified 
beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  wants  of  nutrition,  increases  with 
indulgence ;  and  this  goes  on,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  until  the 
appetite  may  become  the  ruling  element,  and  prevail  over  discretion 
and  reason.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  opium  is  a  still  more  marked 
illustration  of  the  law  of  growth ;  for  at  first  there  is  not  only  no 
desire  for  and  no  pleasure  given  by  these,  but  even  an  absolute  aversion 
to  them.  The  mouth  loathes,  and  the  stomach  is  nauseated  by  them. 
Yet  this  aversion  is  overcome  by  persevering  oaltivation,  and  then  a 
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positive  appetite  for  these  narcotics  arises,  and  this  increases  by  fil- 
tering, until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  govern  those  who  use  them, 
and  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  everything  else  so  long  as  this 
their  ruling  taste  is  not  gratified.  The  desire  for  iotoxicatiug  drinks 
grows  in  the  same  manner,  from  small  and  apparently  harmless  begin- 
nings, to  great  and  even  destructive  power,  when  it  subdues  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  and  compels  the  reason  and  the  will  to  minister 
to  its  purposes.  The  sensual  appetites,  and  all  the  lower  propensi- 
ties, obey  the  same  law  of  growth,  when  indulged  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  them  by  the  reason  and  conscience.  The  passions,  of 
whatever  nature,  the  likings  and  the  dislikes,  the  sympathies,  antip- 
athies and  caprices,  all  come  under  the  same  law,  and,  when  left  to 
follow  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  by  the  higher  element,  they  tend 
to  expand  and  gain  power  beyond  their  healthy  limit. 

As  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  to  be  moulded  into  such 
shapes  as  may  please  him,  so  the  plastic  elements  of  man  are  at  first 
in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and  aflerwards  in  his  own,  to  be  formed 
and  shaped  as  they  may  desire  and  direct.  By  cultivation  of  some 
of  these  elements,  and  by  neglect  and  repression  of  others,  one  can 
make  himself  to  be  what  he  pleases.  He  may  give  his  intellectual, 
his  moral,  or  his  animal  nature  a  predominance.  He  may  become  a 
thinker,  a  reasoner,  a  sentimentalist.  He  may  be  a  philanthropist 
or  a  misanthrope,  an  enthusiastic  religionist  or  a  cold-blooded  atheist, 
a  wise  and  sagacious  statesman  or  a  crafly  politician.  He  may  be  a 
man  of  serene  temper,  generous,  affectionate,  or  he  may  be  irritable, 
passionate,  suspicious,  hateful,  selfish,  miserly.  He  may  be  an  eater, 
a  drinker,  a  sensualist  in  any  form,  the  slave  of  any  appetite,  the 
manifestation  of  any  vice.  He  may  be,,  almost  entirely  or  principally, 
any  one  or  number  of  them  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  way 
and  extent  his  manifold  powers  and  elements  are  educated  by  his 
teachers,  by  the  influences  that  bear  upon  him,  by  his  own  self-man- 
agement. 

THIS   BALANCE  OF   THE   POWERS   AND  ELEMENTS  MUST   BE   MAINTAINED 

THROUQU    LIFE. 

Each  one  of  the  powers,  attributes  and  endowments  of  man,  being 
given  to  him  for  a  definite  purpose,  each  having  a  special  station  to 
fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  work  of  life,  and  the  cooperation  of 
each  being  necessary  at  all  times  for  the  proper  and  vigorous  action 
of  all  the  rest,  it  is  requisite  for  mental  health,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  well-balanced  mind,  not  only  that  the  appropriateneas  of 
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position  and  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
should  be  established  durmg  the  process  of  development  and  growth 
in  youth,  but  that  they  should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  life. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  each  faculty  and  power  should  be  cul- 
tivated or  chastened  in  its  due  degree.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
become  excessively  strong  and  active,  while  others  are  weak  and  dor- 
mant; none  should  absorb  the  force  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  rest. 
The  higher  elements,  then,  should  always  be  sustained  in  their  com- 
manding position,  and  the  lower  should  be  kept  subordinate.  Tho 
appetites  should  be  indulged,  and  the  propensities  allowed  to  act,  only 
at  such  times,  and  in  such  periods,  and  so  far,  as  the  health  of  tho 
system  requires ;  and  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  aflfections  should 
be  applied  to  their  legitimate  purposes,  and  to  no  other.  All  should 
be  measured,  directed  and  controlled,  by  the  reason,  which  should 
reign  paramount  over  these,  and  yet,  in  its  turn,  be  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  conscience,  rendering  it  a  never-failing  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

This  condition  of  mental  and  physical  health  requires,  —  1.  Great 
discretion  to  determine  what  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  Acuities 
or  elements  of  power  is,  and  what  their  several  forces  should  be,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  up  the  perfect  man ;  2.  Constant  self- 
analysis,  through  life,  to  see  whether  this  due  order  and  proportionate 
power  is  maintained;  3.  An  unfaltering  self-supervision  and  self- 
discipline  to  maintain,  in  their  proper  position  and  relation,  all  the 
elements  of  our  constitution  and  frame,  encouragiDg  the  higher,  direct- 
ing the  mediate,  and  chastening  the  lower. 

BALANCE  OF  THE   POWERS  DISTCBBED   IN   SOME. 

In  manifold  way%  men  fall  short  of  this  perfect  standard  of  mental 
condition.  In  some  the  deficiency  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  appar- 
ent effect  on  their  soundness  of  mind ;  in  others  it  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  manifest  insanity ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
all  intermediate  grades  of  unsoundness.  The  slighter  variations  from 
this  normal  standard  are  very  frequent.  Even  after  one  has  been 
properly  educated,  and  enters  upon  maturity,  there  may  be,  and  there 
commonly  is,  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  developed  and  strength- 
ened .beyond  the  rest,  in  connection  with  some  special  employment,  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  study,  in  the  cultivation  of  some  salutary  taste 
for  good,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  some  passion  or  appetite  for  evil. 
Thus,  in  one  man,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  prominent  and  most 
active ;  and  he  has  a  quicker  eye  or  ear,  and  more  readily  under- 
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stands  what  is  presented  to  hinit  than  the  average  of  men.  In  an- 
other, causality  or  the  reasoning  faculty  prevails,  and  he  quickly  sees 
the  relations  of  things.  He  traces  events  back  to  their  causes,  and 
follows  causes  onward  to  their  results.  In  a  third,  conscientiousness 
predominates,  and  he  is  scrupulously  fearful  of  doing  wrong.  In  a 
fourth,  benevolence  is  the  favored  faculty,  and  he  sympathises  with 
sufiferiog  more  keenly  and  readily  than  others.  In  another,  wit  is 
cultivated  and  made  more  active  than  the  other  powers,  and  he  has  a 
quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  of  singular  and  droll  analogies 
and  relations. 

All  these,  and  all  the  other  powers  or  modifications  or  combinations 
of  powers,  may  and  do  receive  in  different  persons  extraordinary  cul- 
tivation, development  and  strengthening,  in  addition  to  the  original  and 
appropriate  education  of  the  whole.  Thus  men  qualify  themselves  for, 
and  become  expert  or  skilful  in,  the  various  professions  and  arts  of 
life,  without  diminishing  their  good  sense  in  the  common  af^irs  of 
the  world,  or  impairing  their  balance  of  mind.  Nevertheless,  although 
these  minds  act  well  on  ordinary  subjects,  yet  they  act  better  on  those 
to  which  they  are  frequently  directed,  and  on  which  they  are  habitu- 
ally employed.  The  mind  always  runs  more  readily  and  easily  in  its 
most  accustomed  channel. 

We  not  only  labor  more  easily  and  effectually  on  those  subjects  and 
in  those  ways  which  habit  has  made  familiar  to  us,  but  there  is  a 
degree,  and  in  some  a  great  degree,  of  danger  that  the  tone  or  char- 
acter of  the  thoughts  applied  to  these  will  tinge  or  modify  those  which 
we  apply  to  other  subjects.  It  may  control  the  associations  of  ideas, 
and  give  its  peculiar  coloring  and  estimate  to  all  others. 

The  imagincUion  is  naturally  among  the  most  active  elements  of 
the  mental  constitution.  It  tends  to  influence  the  associative  faculty 
and  govern  the  inlets  of  idea?.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  variety 
of  mental  error,  and  often  at  variance  with  discipline.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  unsafe  guide  to  life  and  principles.  It  needs  the  constant  aid 
of  the  perceptive  faculty  to  correct  it,  and  of  the  reason  to  control  it. 
The  law  of  association  is  a  manifestation  of  its  power  ;  circumstances, 
things  and  ideas  are  suggested  according  to  their  natural  or  artificial 
connections.  The  habit  of  associating  them  together  gives  them  an 
affinity,  so  that  they  rise  up  in  the  mind  in  the  same  series  of  thoughts. 
When  one  is  presented,  the  others  follow  ;  and  the  whole  of  a  familiar 
socne,  or  train  of  circumstances,  or  range  of  ideas,  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  of  their  elements  or  parts.  Thus  we  are  reminded 
of  tales,  events  or  trains  of  facts,  by  the  mention  of  some  single  inci- 
dent similar  to  any  one  connected  with  those  that  are  thus  suggested. 
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In  each  cases  the  memory  and  the  associative  faoolties,  which  are 
required  to  move  or  act  onlj  in  an  old  and  familiar  coarse,  are  more 
active  and  energetic  than  the  perceptive  faculties,  which  are  acting  or 
endeavoring  to  act  upon  a  new  subject. 

While,  therefore,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  trying  to  present  to 
the  mind  certain  new  images,  the  associative  faculties  present  some 
old  images,  and  these,  mingled  together,  form  a  compound  idea,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  the  object  last  presented,  and  in  part,  perhaps  in 
great  part,  of  old  and  remembered  objects,  which  are  sufficiently  simi- 
lar to  the  new  to  be  suggested  by  it.  In  these  cases  the  perceptive 
faculties  recognize  and  convey  to  the  mind  so  much  of  the  new  image 
as  is  similar  to  old  and  fiimiliar  images ;  but  at  that  point  their  action 
ceases,  and  the  mind  receives  no  more  ideas  through  them,  but  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

From  this  cause  we  readily  discover  resemblances  in  things,  which 
we  see  for  the  first  time,  or  with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted, 
to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus,  when  one  goes  from  his 
father's  house,  and  dwells  among  strangers,  he  meets  many  persons 
who  look  to  him  like  others  whom  he  has  left  behind,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  his  home  by  their  similarity.  But,  after  he 
becomes  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  new  people  and  circumstances, 
he  fails  to  see  the  resemblance,  and  wonders  how  he  could  have  seen 
it  before. 

This  is  easily  explained  by  the  law  of  suggestion  and  the  activity 
of  the  associative  faculties,  the  memory  and  imagination,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  homesick  boy's 
mind  is  filled  with  the  objects  that  he  left  behind ;  their  images  are 
familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  tbe  slightest  prompting  calls  them  up. 
Meeting  a  stranger,  he  sees  some  feature,  expression  or  manner,  like 
a  feature,  expression  or  manner,  in  some  one  at  home.  All  the  feat- 
ures, person  and  manners  of  the  absent  friend  are  associated  with  this 
single  feature  which  is  thus  presented,  and  are  suggested  to  him  by  it. 
Here  the  perceptive  faculties  stop,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  the 
rest  of  the  picture  —  not  with  the  other  features  of  the  person 
before  him,  but  with  those  which  are  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  dear 
to  his  heart. 

But  after  he  becomes  acquainted  with  persons  of  the  new  place,  and 
his  heart  is  reconciled  to  those  who  are  about  him,  and  weaned,  in 
some  degree,  from  those  with  whom  he  lived  before,  the  perceptive 
fdculties  become  more,  and  the  associative  and  suggestive  faculties 
become  less,  efficient.  Then,  when  he  meetB  these  persons,  he  sees 
more  and  more  of  their  real  features,  and  thinks  less  and  less  of  those 
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wbo  seemed  to  resemble  them.  The  oatlioe  is  filled  with  the  things 
before  him,  and  that  point  which  alone  he  first  noticed  now  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  those  which  he  now  sees,  that  he  finds  none  of 
that  resemblance  which  he  saw  so  readily  before. 


THE   RULING    FEELING   OR   INTEREST   COLORS   NEW   IDEAS. 

According  to  the  same  law,  any  ruling  feeling  or  interest  directs  or 
controls  the  perceptive  faculties  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  infuses 
itself  into  and  modifies  the  images  that  are  received  from  any  sources. 
The  same  object,  presented  to  several  men  who  have  difierent  predom- 
inant feelings  or  interests,  will  suggest  as  many  and  as  various  images. 
In  the  same  landscape,  the  arrangements  of  the  fields,  the  graceful- 
ness of  outline  and  detail,  present  to  the  painter  a  fit  subject  for  a 
picture.  Its  soil  suggests  to  the  farmer  the  idea  of  its  fitness  for  cul- 
tivation of  various  crops.  The  speculator  sees  its  appropriateness  for 
building  lots;  the  geologist,  the  composition  of  the  earth;  the  bot- 
anist, the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  ruling  idea,  whatever  it  may  be, 
directs  the  perceptive  faculties  in  some  degree,  and  compels  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  mind  to  perceive,  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  itself,  and  prevents  them  from  recognizing  that  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  it.  More  than  this,  it  accepts  the  suggestions 
of  the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  place  of  the  present  realities 
which  the  perceptive  faculties,  uncontrolled  by  such  influence,  might 
have  discovered. 

For  this  reason,  witnesses,  who  testify  for  opposing  parties  and 
interests  in  courts,  may  very  honestly  give  very  different  accounts  of 
the  same  occurrences  or  things  which  they  both  had  seen.  Each  one 
saw  and  perceived  the  most  readily  that  which  was  most  consonant 
with  the  previous  feeling  or  interest;  and  these  modified  the  remain- 
ing perceptions,  and  controlled  the  inferences. 

Even  philosophers,  or  those  who  intend  to  be  philosophers,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  this  error  in  their  investigations.  If  they  adopt 
a  theory  on  any  subject,  its  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  con- 
trols their  perceptive  or  reasoning  faculties.  The  former  most  readily 
and  perhaps  exclusively  recognize  those  facts  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  preconceived  idea.  The  latter  draw  conclusions  correspond- 
ing to  it,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  picture. 
Hence,  these  men  are  apt  to  find  confirmation  of  their  doctrine  in  their 
discoveries.     And  even  men  having  opposite  theories  of  the  same  sub- 
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ject  are  in  some  danger  of  confirming  each  his  own  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  same  facts. 

The  moral  affections  and  the  passions  have  a  more  powerful  infla- 
ence  in  controlling  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  reasoning,  than 
even  the  preoccupation  of  ideas.  We  delight  to  clothe  those  whom 
we  love  with  the  raiment  of  beauty.  We  see  in  them  virtues  and 
powers  which  less  partial  friends  cannot  discover.  The  evil  passions 
have  more  absorbing  power,  and  a  more  complete  government  of  the 
channels  of  ideas.  When  one  is  excited  with  anger,  or  when  he  per- 
manently hates,  the  eye  is  slow,  and  even  blind  to  discover  virtue, 
propriety  or  reasonableness  in  the  object  of  his  ill  will.  Seeing 
through  the  preconceived  idea,  he  clothes  this  object  with  evil  and 
wrong ;  then  reason  is  suspended  or  made  to  subserve  the  passions, 
and  to  aid  in  establishing  conclusions  corresponding  with  his  predomi- 
nant emotions,  and  these  compel  him  to  utter  language  he  would  not 
have  spoken,  and  to  perform  deeds  he  would  not  have  found  a  motive 
for  doing,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  passion. 


EFFECT   OF   HABIT   ON   MENTAL   ACTION. 

Whatever  power  or  element  is  accustomed  to  action,  acts  more 
easily  than  such  as  have  lain  comparatively  dormant ;  and,  in  what- 
ever way  any  of  the  mental  or  moral  powers  are  used  most,  they  find 
more  ready  action  there  than  otherwise.  This  is  the  most  agreeable, 
as  well  as  most  easy,  and  our  feelings  prompt  us  unconsciously  to  let 
our  thoughts  run  in  this  course. 

These  imaginative  habits  sometimes  become  very  powerful,  and  re- 
quire vigilance  and  self-discipline  to  control  them  and  prevent  their 
controlling  us.  The  mind  of  a  student,  who  has  great  facility  in 
making  puns,  runs  so  readily  and  insensibly  in  this  way,  that  some- 
times, when  he  attempts  to  study,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  his 
analyzing  words  and  forming  new  combinations  of  syllables,  to  make 
out  some  new  and  strange  meaning. 


UNBALANCED  MIND. 

Although  all  of  these  are  consistent  with  what  is  usually  called 
mental  health,  yet  such  men  have  a  disproportionate  distribution  of 
mental  force ;  some  ruling  idea  has  undue  prominence  in,  and  often 
undue  control  over,  the  mind,  and  they  are,  in  certain  ways,  unbal- 
anced ;  still,  as  they  retain  their  reason,  and  can  correct  their  error 
of  judgment  by  comparing  their  false  perceptions  and  conolnsioDB  with        ^ 
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those  which  they  know  to  be  true,  they  are  presumed  to  be  sound  in 
mind. 

DANGER   OF   ITS  GROWTH. 

As  all  habits  and  powers,  all  passions  and  propensities,  are  liable  to 
grow  by  exercise,  every  one  of  these  irregularities  may,  by  cultivation 
or  indulgence,  become  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the  reason,  and  cut 
off  the  means  of  correcting  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  thereby  estab- 
lish insanity.  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs ;  the  others  are  more  easily 
taken.  The  only  absolute  security  for  the  mental  balance  is  in  the 
utter  avoidance  of  even  the  least  perversion  of  thought  or  feeling. 

Some  are  led  to  begin  this  course  of  error  by  distinct  and  well 
marked  tastes  for  it.  In  others  a  feeling  is  accidentally  excited ;  it 
may  be  very  slight  at  first,  but  by  repetition  it  gains  strength,  and 
ultimately  becomes  powerful.  This  is  remarkably  manifested  in  the 
caprices  and  perversities.  The  mind  capriciously  determines  to  be 
pleased  with  a  small  point,  and  through  this  sees  all  the  rest.  This 
prepossession  compels  the  perceptive  faculties  to  present  the  acceptable 
trait  first  to  the  mind,  and  put  it  in  good  humor  to  see  those  associ- 
ated with  it,  and  then  it  looks  upon  them,  at  least,  with  toleration. 
By  repetition,  the  toleration  becomes  satisfaction,  and  approbation 
follows  after.  At  last,  the  whole  mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  caprice ;  then  opinions  are  formed,  and  a  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued, from  which  the  reason  at  first  would  have  shrunk ;  but,  being 
disarmed  and  made  the  servant  of  passion  or  caprice,  it  goes  to 
strengthen  the  error  and  overthrow  the  judgment. 

DAY-DREAMING. 

The  day-dreamer  loves  to  form  an  ideal  image  of  that  which  he 
would  like  to  be,  and  of  that  which  he  would  wish  to  have  others  be, 
or  of  what  he  would  like  to  have  done.  For  this  purpose,  the  images 
derived  through  his  perceptive  faculties  are  only  used  as  suggestions 
of  better  images,  or  better  arrangements  of  facts  and  circumstances ; 
something  unreal  indeed,  but  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  his  senses.  In  this  the  reason  is  suspended,  for  there  is  no 
wibh  to  make  the  ideal  image  correspond  with  any  rule  of  truth. 
Comparison  is  set  aside,  for  no  known  standard  is  to  be  the  measure. 
But  the  dreamer  is  at  liberty  to  create  whatever  he  will,  and  this  he 
does  in  a  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  his  ruling 
element.  Thus  he  improves  upon  the  circumstances,  or  acts,  or 
speeches,  that  are  presented  to  him,  and  frequently  makes  himself  the 
principal  actor  or  speaker  in  the  scene  of  his  new  creation. 
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This  habit  belongs  to  those  who  have  large  self-esteem,  or  largo 
loYe  of  approbation,  more  than  to  others ;  they  love  to  form  desirable 
scenes  of  distinction,  of  influence,  or  even  of  glory,  in  which  thej 
place  themselves.  From  the  little  boy  who  delights  to  imagine  him- 
self the  drummer  of  the  train-band,  up  to  the  man  who  indulges  the 
dream  of  his  being  a  commander,  an  orator,  or  philosopher,  there  are 
all  stages  of  progress,  and  all  grades  of  imaginary  life  and  posi- 
tion. 

At  first,  and  in  some,  this  may  be  an  honest  conception  of  improve- 
ment upon  that  which  is  seen  and  heard.  When  one  sees  some  work 
performed,  he  may  readily  imagine  a  better  way,  and  think  that  ho 
would  do  it  according  to  the  ideal.  If  he  hears  a  speech,  he  may 
conceive  of  a  better  argument  and  an  improved  series  of  ideas,  and 
he  would  so  present  them  if  he  were  the  speaker.  It  is  a  reasonable 
gratification  to  conceive  of  images  of  perfect  virtue  or  noble  action. 
One  therefore  easily  allows  himself  to  create  this  ideal  of  life  and 
thought,  and  even  to  place  himself  in  the  centre.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
see  one's  self  in  a  satisfactory  position,  that  the  dream  is  again  in- 
dulged. By  repetition  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy,  and  even 
attractive,  and  then  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape  from  it.  It  is  hard  to  fix  their  attention  exclusively 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  and  prevent  their  thoughts  from  wandering 
to  imaginary  scenes,  where  all  is  satisfactory,  but  where  none  is 
actual,  and  but  little  is  true. 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  ACQUIEED  IN   TOUTH. 

Beside  the  work  of  development  and  discipline,  of  harmonizing 
the  several  elements  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  of  estab- 
lishing each  in  its  due  position,  and  giving  to  each  its  proportionate 
and  appropriate  force,  it  is  the  further  purpose  of  education  to  instruct 
the  youth  in  facts  and  principles,  to  teach  them  their  own  nature,  their 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  outward  things,  and  their  responsibilities 
in  their  several  positions,  and  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
must  come  upon  them.  It  should  also  prepare  them  to  exercise  a 
constant  self-control,  and  to  apply  their  powers,  on  all  occasions,  to 
proper  and  desirable  purposes. 


DEFECTIVE   PLAN   OF  EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding  this  plan  of  education  seems  not  only  reasonable, 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  object,  yet  many 
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come  short  of  it,  and  iDclude  only  a  part  of  these  .requisites;  and 
others  are  still  more  meagre,  and  include  within  their  scope  none  of 
these  things  which  are  the  support  and  direction  of  every  man  and 
every  woman,  in  their  true  and  successful  walk  through  the  earth. 
However  valuable  the  knowledge  they  impart  may  be,  still  the  one 
thing  needful,  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  life,  of  external 
nature  and  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  is  not 
given,  and  the  pupils  who  are  thus  trained  are  sent  forth  to  grope 
their  way  through  the  world,  without  that  light  to  guide  them,  and  to 
struggle  under  their  responsibilities  of  life,  without  that  strengthen- 
ing and  discipline  which  they  should  have  received  at  school  in  their 
early  years,  and  the  forming  period  of  their  existence. 

In  these  systems  of  education  it  is  interesting  but  painful  to  see 
how  many  needless  things  are  carefully  provided,  and  faithfully  done, 
and  how  many  necessary  things  are  entirely  omitted ;  and  when  the 
teachers  have  finished  their  work,  and  the  pupils  have  acquired  all 
that  is  offered,  it  is  mortifying  to  see  how  little  it  can  avail  them  in 
bearing  the  burdens  and  discharging  the  duties  of  life.  In  these 
schools  the  scholar  may  accumulate  the  vast  treasures  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  be  poor  indeed  in  all  that  will  establish  and  sustain  him  in  the 
position  of  life,  health,  success  and  happiness,  for  which  he  seems  to 
be  destined.  He  may  fathom  the  depths  of  chemistry,  and  analyze  all 
compound  substances  of  earth,  of  vegetation,  of  animals,  and  spread 
before  his  clear  vision  their  secret  elements.  He  may  know  of 
what  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  even  flesh  and  blood,  are  composed, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his  own  constitution,  of  the 
nature,  extent,  uses,  limits,  and  liabilities,  of  his  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  of  emotion  and  of  passion.  He  may  comprehend  all  the 
principles  of  material  philosophy,  and  the  measure  and  character  of 
the  natural  powers,  and  understand  how  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes. 
He  may  master  the  elements,  and  compel  the  waters,  the  air,  steam, 
gases,  electricity,  to  lend  their  forces  and  labor  at  his  will :  he  may 
make  them  bear  his  ships,  turn  his  machines,  and  carry  his  messages, 
and  yet  know  not  the  nature  and  use  of  his  own  vital  machinery,  nor 
how  to  apply  his  own  internal  forces,  to  control  his  appetites  and  gov- 
ern his  passions.  All  external  nature  may  be  made  to  serve  him,  and 
do  the  work  of  his  bidding,  and  he  is  successful  in  his  plans  connected 
with  it ;  but  the  elements  of  his  own  being,  body  and  spirit,  are  not 
at  his  command,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  use  them,  and  gain  and  enjoy 
health,  and  sanity,  and  duration  of  life,  he  fails,  because  for  these  he 
was  not  prepared. 
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There  are  other  plans,  or  rather  customs  of  education,  far  worse 
than  these.  Their  sins  are  not  merely  those  of  ombsion.  They 
teach  not  merely  facts  that  are  useless,  and  principles  that  have  no 
practicable  use,  but  they  teach  positive  error.  They  give  wrong 
notions  of  life.  They  excite  expectations  which  cannot  be  realized, 
and  lead  their  pupils  to  form  schemes  inconsistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  must  surround  them.  One  of  the  common  faults 
of  such  education  is  to  develop  and  cultivate  unfounded  hope  and 
ambition,  rather  than  discipline  and  laborious  patience.  Under  this 
system  youth  are  induced  to  form  purposes  which  they  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  industry  to  accomplish,  and  for  which  they  have 
made  and  are  making  no  suitable  preparation.  They  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  a  degree  of  success  in  life,  a  measure  of  prosperity,  of 
respect,  and  of  influence,  which  they  have  neither  the  talent,  nor 
the  wisdom,  nor  the  power  of  adaptation  to  obtain.  Their  expecta- 
tions are  rather  in  accordance  with  their  desires,  and  perhaps  their 
self-esteem,  than  with  the  fitness  of  their  plans,  or  their  perseverance 
in  accomplbhment. 

Starting  with  wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  their  own  relations  to 
the  world,  and  with  false  conceptions  of  things  as  they  are,  they  err 
in  their  purposes  and  expectations  of  present  existence,  and  in  their 
ideas  of  self-management,  and  fail  to  adapt  their  plans  of  action  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  other  men,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  amidst  which  they  live.  Deficient  in  that  good  common 
sense  which  would  always  establish  and  maintain  a  true  and  certain 
relation  between  their  own  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  world,  they 
frequently  fail  in  one  unsuited  purpose,  only  to  enter  upon  another 
alike  unsuited.  Of  course  disappointment  follows  them,  because  they 
expect  impossible  results,  or  neglect  to  use  the  due  means  and  energy 
to  obtain  them.  Experience  does  not  teach  them  wisdom,  and  they 
do  not  learn,  from  one  failure,  how  they  may  avoid  another.  Succes- 
sive defeats  distress  and  confound  them  more  and  more,  they  become 
less  and  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  things  as  they  are,  until,  at 
length,  some  of  them  sink  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  others  into 
mental  disorder. 

WANT  OF   PLAN   OF   LIFE. 

There  are  some  who  have  no  settled  plans  of  life  to  follow,  no 
determined  purpose  to  fulfil.  They  are  deficient  in  firmness,  and 
unwilling  or  unable  to  persevere  in  what  they  undertake.  They  enter 
upon  schemes  without  a  clear  conception  of  what  their  ends  should 
be,  or  how  they  should  be  accomplished.    They  are  often  weary  of 
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their  purpose,  and  leave  it  even  when  it  may  be  approaching  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Wanting  a  balance-wheel  in  their  mental  machinery, 
they  are  governed  at  one  time  by  one  motive,  and  at  another  by  a  dif- 
ferent one ;  or,  undecided  which  of  two  or  more  diverse  motives  to 
obey,  they  follow  one  in  part,  and  another  in  part,  but  yield  fully  to 
and  derive  advantage  from  neither.  In  their  indecision,  they  some- 
times adopt  several  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  plans,  and  of  course 
they  fail  in  all.  Thus  they  are  turning  from  purpose  to  purpose, 
floundering  amidst  difficulties  and  unyielding  circumstances,  striving, 
in  vain,  to  make  opposing  plans  and  conditions  harmonize  together. 

INDISCRETION. 

Akin  to  the  last  class  are  the  indiscreet,  who  likewise  labor  under  a 
disproportion  of  mental  development  and  action.  They  have  indis- 
tinct perceptions,  but  arc  impatient  of  investigation.  They  have  act- 
ive imaginations,  which  to  them  seem  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
persevering  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  of  cautious 
comparison.  They  have  a  habit  of  rapid  deduction,  and  draw  ready 
and  bold  inferences  from  few  and  insufficient  data.  They  are  the 
people  whom  the  philosopher  describes  as  learning  a  few  facts,  guess- 
ing at  many  more,  and  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  They  form  their 
opinions  without  knowing  or  considering  all,  and  perhaps  not  even  the 
most  important,  facts  that  should  be  regarded.  They  arrange  their 
plans  and  conduct  their  business,  they  manage  themselves  and  their 
affiiirs,  with  the  same  imperfect  regard  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
that  should  govern  them  as  they  manifest  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions,  and  they  are  necessarily  unsuccessful. 

On  account  of  their  loose  habits  of  reasoning,  and  pronencss  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  these  are  considered  by  their  associates  as  men  of 
unreliable  and  even  unsound  judgment.  Their  mental  condition  is 
not  insanity,  but,  in  some  of  its  phases,  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  them.  There  is  a  want  of  a  due  distribution  of  force  and 
activity  among  their  mental  faculties.  They  especially  lack  the  neces- 
sary activity  of  the  reason  to  correct  their  errors  of  judgment.  And 
though  their  opinions  may  bo  often  changed,  they  discover  no  mistuke 
in  the  process  through  which  they  are  formed.  This  class,  therefore, 
rarely  improve.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  danger  that  this  dispro- 
portionate activity  of  their  imagination  and  slowness  of  their  reason 
will  increase,  disturbing  the  balance  of  their  minds  more  and  more, 
and  rendering  their  judgment  less  and  less  sound  through  the  progress 
of  years. 
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LOVE   OF  EXCITEMENT. 

The  unbalanced  mind  is  sometimes  manifested  in  love  of  excitement 
—  in  the  uneasj  restlessness  of  those  who  do  not  find  sufficient  motive 
of  action  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  the  usual  interests  and 
afiectioDS  of  home.  These  persons  crave  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon course.  As  the  intemperate  want  alcoholic  drink  to  stimulate 
their  bodies  to  action,  and  feel  languid  without  it,  so  these  desire  some 
enlivening  circumstance,  event,  or  company,  to  give  activity  to  their 
minds,  and  buoyancy  to  their  feelings. 

At  their  homes  and  in  their  own  families,  they  are  comparatively 
languid  and  listless.  Some  of  them  are  not  interested  in  domestic 
affairs ;  and,  when  no  strangers  are  with  them,  some  are  careless  as  to 
their  manners,  and  negligent  as  to  their  dress.  Interested  in  no  occu- 
pation, they  dawdle  away  their  time,  which,  for  the  want  of  satisfac- 
tory employment,  passes  wearily  onward  from  one  opportunity  of 
indulging  their  excitability  to  another.  When  in  company  or  abroad, 
they  are  lively,  bright  and  joyous.  Their  spirits  are  full  of  energy, 
and  their  minds  are  active,  and  they  are  acceptable  companions  in 
society.  But  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  when  their  com- 
pany departs,  they  sink  again  to  their  usual  languor  and  indifference. 
Many  of  these  are  fond  of  amusements,  and  especially  those  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  They  love  the  theatre  or  concerts ;  they  frequent  the 
lecture-rooms,  or  other  places  of  general  gatherings  of  the  people ; 
they  are  found  in  places  of  public  promenade ;  they  take  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  may  be  within  their  reach  to  indulge  their 
taste  for  new  means  of  excitement. 

Some  demand  even  greater  changes  than  these  :  they  want  changes 
of  home.  At  one  season,  they  go  on  distant  journeys ;  at  another, 
their  dwelling  is  at  the  sea-shore,  and  anon  they  visit  the  mountains. 
They  go  from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
These  changes,  which  the  well-balanced  mind  only  wants  as  occasional 
relaxations  from  protracted  labor  or  care,  seem  to  the  restless  lover 
of  excitement  to  be  necessary  aliment  of  satisfactory  life.  Others  are 
more  quiet  in  their  physical  habits,  but  yet  have  the  same  mental 
restlessness.  Some  find  means  of  gratifying  their  excitability  in  read- 
ing novels  and  tales  of  thrilling  interest,  some  in  reading  newspapers, 
some  in  the  agitations  of  politics,  in  hearing  and  telling  news,  in  the 
gossipry  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  varying  course  and  habit  of  life,  the  alternations  from  excite- 
ment to  languor  and  from  languor  to  excitement,  successively,  is 
exhausting  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  constitution.     If  the 
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excitability  is  indulged  and  cultivated,  it  grows  more  and  more ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  dependent  on  some  external  and  stimulating  influ- 
ence for  its  lively  enjoyment,  and  grows  more  languid  in  the  interval, 
and  then  the  ordinary  affairs,  the  humdrum  of  every-day  life  grow 
less  and  less  interesting,  and  even  burdensome ;  the  mind  is  dull,  and 
the  temper  may  become  irritable  and  peevish. 

After  years  of  this  indulgence,  in  some  persons,  pleasures,  company 
and  novelties,  pall  upon  the  heart ;  the  mind  is  wearied  with  that  on 
which  it  feasted  before,  and  sinks  into  permanent  languor,  or  becomes 
80  unstable  in  action  that  the  reason  loses  its  power  by  any  effort  to 
direct  it. 

Thefrivdous  have  similar  elements  of  error.  They  have  no  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  no  stability  of  character,  nor  perseverance  in  action. 
They  are  satisfied  with  small  and  temporary  matters.  They  are  un- 
willing to  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  life  and 
society.  They  trifle  with  serious  things,  and  treat  grave  interests  with 
levity.  Their  delight  is  in  present  amusement,  the  idle  occupation  of 
the  hour,  and  beyond  this  they  feel  no  anxiety.  Their  unbalanced 
minds  wither  with  their  exhaustive  activity,  and  they  faint  beneath 
any  burdens  that  may  be  laid  upon  them.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  all  amusement,  when  followed  as  a  principal  object,  and  not  as 
an  occasional  relaxation  from  the  business  of  life,  both  tend  to  the 
same  result  —  they  waste  the  mental  powers,  and  exhaust  the  moral 
force,  and  leave  their  devotee  in  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility. 

ECCENTRICITY. 

A  fondness  for  notoriety  is  a  tempting  passion  for  some,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  balance  of  mind,  and  often  destructive  to  mental 
soundness.  A  perverted  taste,  a  false  estimate  of  themselves  and  of 
mankind,  or  a  desire  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  noticed,  leads  some 
to  assume  habits  of  thought,  or  speech,  or  of  body,  which  will  distin- 
guish them  as  different  from  the  world  amidst  which  they  live.  From 
the  man  who  burned  the  temple  of  Ephesus  that  the  world  might  know 
and  remember  him,  to  the  college  youth  who  kept  a  coffin  in  his  room 
to  make  his  acquaintances  stare,  men  have  sought,  in  manifold  ways, 
to  attract  attention,  and  to  impress  themselves  upon  others.  One  is 
habitually  gruff  in  his  manners ;  one  violates  the  ordinary  forms  of 
politeness.  Another  is  peculiar  in  the  form,  or  color,  or  material,  of 
his  clothing.  One  affects  to  be  remarkably  sincere,  and  gives  opin- 
ions and  states  facts  out  of  place  and  out  of  season ;  or  he  loves  to 
differ  in  opinions  on  ordinary  matters,  and  to  say  strange  and  startUng 
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things,  or,  bj  some  other  singularity  of  thought,  or  language,  or  con- 
duct, he  manifests  his  eccentricity  to  the  little  or  great  world  who  sur- 
round him. 

The  greater  part  of  these  peculiarities  are  voluntary,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  but  they  are  established  by  repetition ;  habit  makes  the 
eccentric  mode  of  speaking,  or  thinking,  or  action,  the  easiest,  and 
then,  perhaps  without  intention,  or  even  thought,  the  odd  man  presents 
himself  in  this  manner  to  his  associates,  with  little  power  to  control 
and  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions  as  other  men  do.  In  this  class 
there  is  a  want  of  mental  discipline,  a  defective  action  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  They  do  not  compare  themselves  with  others ;  or,  if  they 
do,  they  do  not  see  that,  although  they  attract  observation,  they  fail 
to  secure  ^spect  and  confidence.  They  do  not  discover  that  the  world 
values  its  own  opinions  and  customs  most,  and  that  whosoever  violates 
the  least  of  the  requirements  of  the  average  common  sense  makes  him- 
self suspected  of  a  liability,  at  least,  to  violate  any  or  all  of  even  the 
greater  matters  of  that  law,  and  is  to  that  extent  unsound  in  mind. 

There  is  a  natural  and  a  just  ground  for  distrusting  the  soundness 
of  the  judgment  of  those  who  allow  any  sort  of  oddity  in  themselves, 
or  in  whom  it  is  even  involuntarily  manifested.  If  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty is  resisted  and  set  aside  in  one  thing,  it  may  be  in  another.  If 
self-esteem,  will  or  caprice,  rise  above  it  at  any  time,  and  claim  to 
interfere  with  the  balance-wheel,  they  will  do  the  same  at  any  other 
time,  whenever  occasion  may  seem  to  them  to  require.  The  reason 
which  is  dethroned,  or  the  judgment  which  is  impaired,  in  connection 
with  any  eccentricity  that  b  adopted  or  allowed,  loses  the  certainty 
of  its  paramount  authority,  and  may  fall  again  at  any  time. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

Self-esteem,  in  many  ways,  disturbs  the  mental  balance.  It  makes 
self  the  most  active  principle  of  faith  and  action.  It  gives  a  value 
to  whatever  proceeds  from,  or  is  connected  with,  self  It  makes  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  reason  alike  its  servants.  It  allows  the 
one  to  discover  so  much  as  is  in  harmony  with  it,  and  the  other  to 
make  only  such  comparisons  as  will  exhibit  self  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  never  that  which  would  mortify  it. 

Believing  in  themselves  first,  those  in  whom  self-esteem  is  active 
are  averse  to  laborious  investigation  and  the  slow  process  of  reason, 
for  they  feel  that  they  are  sure  to  be  right  in  their  conclusions,  what- 
ever may  be  their  foundation.  They,  therefore,  draw  inferences  boldly 
from   few  facts,  and   form  opinions  freely  upon  subjects  of  which 
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they  have  but  little  knowledge,  and  adhere  to  them  with  firmness,  and 
speak  of  them  with  confidence.  Thejr  are  opinionated,  and  love  to 
talk  oracularly.  They  are  sometimes  fond  of  argumentation,  and 
desire  to  impress  their  opinions  upon  others ;  and  thus  they  become 
dogmatists.  But  their  careless  habits  of  reasoning  and  induction  fiiil 
to  convince  others  of  that  in  which  they  have  undoubting  confidence. 
They  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  because  that  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  their  fundamental  principle  —  faith  in  themselves.  They 
are  apt  to  become  boasters,  for  they  think  their  own  acts  and  acquire- 
ments are  as  important  to  others  as  in  their  own  eyes  they  seem  to 
be.  Striving  thus  to  grapple  with  subjects  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand, or  which  they  do  not  use  the  proper  means  to  master,  struggling 
in  positions  where  they  must  often  fail,  their  minds  somelfties  stag- 
ger, their  mental  balance  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  need  a  healing 
process  to  restore  it. 

MALIGNANT   PASSIONS. 

All  the  evil  passions  —  anger,  violent  temper,  hatred,  malice,  envy 
and  jealousy — are  even  more  injurious  to  the  balance  of  the  mind  than 
any  of  the  merely  mental  disproportions.  While  these  are  in  action, 
they  absorb  the  whole  man,  his  emotions  and  mind.  They  direct 
the  perceptive  faculties,  they  control  the  reason  and  subvert  the  judg- 
ment. A  man  in  a  passion  sees  in  the  object  of  his  anger  those 
qualities,  and  only  those,  which  he  wants  to  see,  and  his  imagination 
fills  up  the  rest  with  such  as  correspond  to  his  own  state  of  feeling. 
He  clothes  his  antagonist  in  a  garb  of  his  own  creation,  and  then  finds 
undoubted  proof  that  he  is  wrong.  The  one  offensive  point  stands  for 
the  whole,  and  those  which  arc  true  and  acceptable  are  overlooked. 
The  paroxysm  of  rage  may  be  but  momentary,  yet  it  is  violent,  and 
gives  a  shock  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution.  The  feel- 
ings remain  disturbed,  the  reason  does  not  at  once  regain  its  ascend- 
ency, but  continues,  for  some  time,  the  servant  of  the  exciting  and  the 
maddening  passions. 

Malignity,  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy,  are  less  violent,  but  more 
abiding.  They  have  the  perceptions  and  the  reason  less  exclusively 
under  their  control,  yet  they  have  these  powers  more  or  less  at  their 
command,  and  influence  the  judgment.  They  enter  into,  and  form  a 
part  of,  the  estimate  of  objects.  They  certainly  disturb  the  balance- 
wheel  of  the  mind,  and  leave  it  to  run  irregularly  and  uncertainly. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  All  the 
original  and  natural  endowments  of  humanity,  the  mental  and  the 
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moral  powers,  are  distribated  unequally  among  men.  These  are 
frequently  insularly  developed,  disproportionately  exercised,  and 
are  often  misapplied;  they,  therefore,  need  great  discretion  for 
their  education  in  the  beginning,  and  constant  watchfulness  and  disci- 
pline for  their  government  through  life.  The  lower  powers,  the  appe- 
tites, the  passions  and  the  propensities,  are,  by  nature,  sufficiently 
active  and  constantly  seeking  gratification.  If  indulged,  they  grow 
to  an  unhealthy  extent.  In  some  they  grow  exorbitantly  and  even 
destructively.  Therefore,  they  constantly  need  the  control  of  reason 
and  the  supervision  of  the  conscience  to  restrain  them  within  the 
bounds  appointed  to  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

From  all  these  causes,  singly  or  combined  in  many  complications, 
there  arise  manifold  varieties  of  waywardness,  which  we  meet,  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  every  society. 

In  all  these  persons  the  balance  of  mind  is  more  or  less  disturbed, 
and  the  soundness  of  judgment  is  more  or  less  vitiated. 

From  all  proceed  at  times,  opinions,  language,  or  acts,  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  would  be  deemed  insane. 

All  these  perversities  are  subject  to  the  law  of  growth  by  indulgence 
and  cultivation,  all  disturb  or  weaken  the  reason  in  various  degrees, 
and  all  tend  to  overthrow  it  completely  and  produce  an  acknowledged 
insanity.  The  danger  of  those  who  allow  them  is  not  dtitward,  but 
inward.  Their  enemies  are  they  of  their  own  household.  They  go 
from  strength  to  strength  of  waywardness,  and  from  weakness  to 
weakness  of  judgment,  until  it  is  lost. 

The  whole  of  these  classes  which  we  have  here  described  constitute 
a  pyramid  of  error.  The  lower  stratum  or  larger  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  are  educated  imperfectly,  or  for  undue  purposes  of 
present  being,  in  whom  some  of  the  mental  or  moral  elements  are  left 
dormant,  and  others  energized  and  quickened  to  a  disproportionate 
action,  whose  education  either  negatively  fails  to  fit  them,  or  positively 
unfits  them,  for  the  world  and  its  unavoidable  circumstances.  The  next 
stratum  is  composed  of  those  who  start  with,  or  at  any  time  adopt, 
wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  its  responsibilities,  of  what  they  may 
gain,  and  of  what  they  must  endure. 

After  and  above  these  are  those  whose  minds,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  from  manifold  causes,  andin  numberless  ways,  become  unbalanced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  who  are  struggling  to  accomplish  impos- 
sible purposes,  or  to  gain  things  beyond  their  reach ;  of  whom  some 
are  quailing  in  disappointment  or  withering  into  weakness,  and  others 
are  approaching,  or  even  standing  upon,  the  confines  of  mental 
disorder. 
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The  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  crowned  with  those  whose  reason  has 
fallen  in  the  straggle,  and  in  whom  insanity  is  established. 

Considering  how  richly  nature  has  endowed  humanity,  and  how 
long,  perfect  and  happy  a  life  she  has  offered  to  man  and  to  woman 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by  education,  by  instruc- 
tion, and  by  self-discipline,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  many  there 
are  who  belong  to  this  pyramid  of  error,  of  weakness,  and  of  pervers- 
ity. There  are  few  persons  of  so  limited  observation  as  not  to  find 
within  their  own  range  some  who  are  walking  in  these  dangerous 
paths  of  waywardness,  whose  minds  are  in  some  measure  unbalanced, 
who  are  in  some  degree  the  subjects  of  passion  and  temper  and  pro- 
pensity, who  are  more  or  less  influenced  or  even  governed  by  caprice, 
undisciplined  feeling,  or  unfitting  desires. 

Some  of  these  have  little  or  no  firmness  of  purpose,  some  are 
immovably  obstinate,  wilful  and  headstrong.  Some  have  no  plans  of 
life,  and  others  have  plans  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  circum- 
stances that  must  surround  them.  In  some  there  is  a  restless  seeking 
for  that  which  they  cannot  obtain,  or  which  they  cannot  enjoy  when 
they  reach  it.  Some  give  an  undue  importance  to  whatever  interests 
their  feelings,  and  make  mountains  of  mole-hills.  Others  frivolout^ly 
trifle  with  grave  matters,  and  make  mole-hills  of  mountains.  But 
they  all  are  travelling  in  that  road  everywhere  strewed  with  error  and 
failure,  anywhere  insanity  often  lies ;  and  although  perhaps  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  may  arrive  at  that  terrible  end  of  rea^n's 
reign,  yet  they  are  all  in  greater  or  less  degree  unsound  in  mind,  — 
they  are  all  more  or  less  prominent  candidates  for  lunacy ;  and  no  one 
is  safe  who  thus  allows  his  mental  balance-wheel  ever  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  general  attention  is  so  little  directed  to  these  dangers,  so  few 
are  educated  to  meet  and  escape  them,  the  public  conscience  is  so  little 
trained  to  feel  responsible  for  mental  health,  that  when  insanity, 
through  any  of  these  ways,  comes  upon  one,  the  friends  arc  taken  by 
surprise;  they  speak  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  and 
wonder  that  one  so  gay,  so  hopeful,  should  be  bereft  of  reason. 

But,  as  the  abundant  weeds  and  the  stinted  grain  in  the  farmer's 
field  are  plainly  chargeable  to  negligent  or  unskilful  cultivation,  or  as 
spendthrift  habits  lead  to  poverty,  so  the  insanity  of  many  is  plainly 
referable  to  the  misdirected  education  which  their  parents  gave  them, 
to  the  unfitting  habits  which  they  established,  or  to  the  unbalanced 
mind  which  they  cultivated. 
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IV.    GIDEON    F.    THAYER. 


Gideon  F.  Thayer,  founder  of  ChaoDcj  Hall  School,  Boston, — 
an  establishment  which  he  planned  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of  liber> 
alitj  and  with  a  degree  of  success  seldom  exemplified  previously  in 
any  private  seminary  founded  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  an 
individual  unaided  by  any  association,  —  was  bom  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1793 ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  are 
worthy  of  notice,  as  testifying  to  the  effectual  character  of  the  mental 
foundation  laid,  at  that  day,  by  the  Massachusetts  common  school  sys- 
tem of  education,  limitod,  as  it  comparatively  was,  in  extent.  To  the 
operation  of  that  system,  and  to  his  own  otherwise  unaided  self-culture, 
Mr.  Thayer  owes  all  that  he  attained,  in  the  way  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. His  father  was  a  house-builder  and  carpenter.  His  grand- 
parents, however,  on  both  sides,  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
army, — a  circumstance  which  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  the  active 
part  which  he  afterwards  took  in  the  duties  of  the  military  company 
of  "  Rangers"  formed  in  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Thayer's  years  of  boyhood  were  passed  principally  in  Brookline 
and  Boston,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  entered  a  retail  store,  as 
clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  six  years.  In  1814  he  com- 
menced his  course  of  life  as  a  teacher.  His  style  of  penmanship,  for 
which,  when  a  schoolboy,  he  had  obtained  a  Franklin  medal,  enabled 
him  successfully  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  usher  in  the  **  South 
Writing  School "  of  Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rufus  Webb. 

Mr.  Thayer's  labors  in  instruction  were  interrupted,  in  1818,  by  a 
hemorrhage  at  the  lungs,  which,  though  checked  by  the  invigorating 
effect  of  a  resort  to  New  Orleans  and  a  horseback  journey  home,  was 
followed  by  white  swelling  in  the  knee,  which  suspended  his  teaching  for 
a  year  longer.  In  1820  he  was  able  to  resume  his  vocation,  but  in  a 
private  school,  on  a  very  limited  scale.  His  characteristic  energy  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  school,  however,  soon  brought  him  a  large 
increase  of  pupils ;  and,  in  1828,  the  confidence  felt  in  his  success  was 
luch  as  to  enable  him  to  command,  on  credit,  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  eligible  site  in  Chauncy  Place  (now  Chaunoy  Street),  on  which, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  similar  pecuniary  foundation,  his  school  edifice  was 
erected. 

The  plan  of  the  building  was  on  a  liberal  scale  of  accommodation 
for  all  educational  purposes,  and  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  improve- 
ments then  recently  exemplified  in  some  European  school  structures, 
seyeral  original  features  conducive  to  the  physical  and  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  purposes  of  education.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  private 
school  at  that  time  existing  in  our  New  England  cities.  The  various 
branches  of  education  usually  pursued  in  preparation  either  for  com- 
mercial or  collegiate  life,  were  distributed  among  a  numerous  corps  of 
accomplished  teachers ;  the  principal  reserving  to  his  own  more  inmie- 
diate  care  the  departments  of  penmanship,  orthography,  and  elocution, 
together  with  that  of  moral  instruction,  to  which  a  regular  daily  atten- 
tion was  given,  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  of  practical  habits  and 
personal  manners.  On  these  latter  points  Mr.  T.  possesses  a  remark- 
able talent  for  commanding  and  holding  the  attention  of  a  youthful 
audience.  His  brief  addresses  on  such  themes  always  enkindled  a 
warmth  of  sympathy  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  His  pupils  were  ever 
aware  that  he  had  at  heart  their  moral  progress  much  more  than 
merely  their  intellectual  advancement.  They  daily  heard  from  his 
lips  the  noblest  sentiments ;  and  the  most  apposite  examples  of  every 
virtue  were  introduced  in  striking  instances  from  history  and  biogra- 
phy and  daily  occurrences  in  actual  life. 

The  scale  on  which  Mr.  Thayer  commenced  Chauncy  Hall  School 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  some  minds,  too  broad  and  too  high  to  be  sus- 
tained by  an  unaided  individual ;  and  not  a  few  ventured  to  prophesy 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  so  bold.  But  its  projector  was  aware  of 
the  force  of  that  impulse  which,  at  the  time,  actuated  the  general  mind 
of  New  England,  and  of  Boston  in  particular,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
education,  and  on  improved  methods  of  instruction.  With  character- 
istic energy  and  enterprise,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  he  labored 
at  his  chosen  work ;  and  every  year  added  its  testimony  to  his  ample 
success,  till,  yielding  to  the  requirements  of  health,  he  withdrew  to 
less  exhausting  pursuits  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  The  school, 
however,  continues  to  flourish  on  its  original  plan,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing,  himself  formerly  its  pupil,  realizes 
all  the  liberal  views  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Thayer's  success  in  life  is  due  to  a  strong  and  well-founded 
self-confidence,  and  to  a  tireless  activity  and  energy  —  an  inborn 
necessity  for  doing  —  which  were  abundantly  shown  in  his  early 
e£forts  at  self-improvement,  and  which  have  ever  since  made  him  an 
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efficient  helper  in  many  enterprises  of  beneyolence  and  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  other  than  his  profession.  During  the  fiftj-five 
years  while  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  earning  his  living  in  Boston,  his 
interest  in  human  progress  has  been  unflagging,  and  his  cooperation 
in  all  efforts  for  its  promotion,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburban 
towns,  where  he  has  in  part  resided,  constant  and  hearty. 

While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  a  member  of  a  literary  association  called 
**  The  Belles-Lettres  Club,''  which  met  weekly  to  read  original  com- 
positions ;  was  afterward,  from  1825  to  1835,  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Debating  Society ;  and  at  still  later  periods  belonged  to  **  reading 
circles  "  together  with  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  Dr.  Follcn, 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Timothy  Walker,  &c.  While  a  clerk  he  pursued 
a  course  of  study  in  French,  under  M.  Sales,  in  hours  saved  from 
business.  After  becoming  an  usher  in  the  South  Writing  School,  ho 
continued,  outside  of  school  hours,  to  assist  his  former  employer ;  and 
at  the  same  time  taught  an  evening  school  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  and  apprentices  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

He  early  enlisted  in  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  was  a  teacher  in 
Dr.  Channing's  school  (now  Dr.  Gannett's),  afterwards  superintend- 
ent of  that  of  Dr.  Pierce's  church  at  Brookline,  and  again  in  Dr. 
Lunt's  at  Quincy.  The  latter  school,  indeed,  had  been  wholly  discon- 
tinued, but  under  Mr.  Thayer's  vigorous  ministrations  grew  to  a  total 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  within  a  period  of  two 
years.  He  was  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the  Boston  S.  S.  Societ}*, 
and  in  that  capacity  visited  many  schools  and  delivered  many  addresses 
in  various  parts  of  New  England ;  and  since  leaving  the  office  he  has 
still,  from  time  to  time,  performed  much  of  the  same  duty. 

While  residing  in  Quincy,  Mr.  Thayer  lectured  and  labored  with 
effect  for  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  there ;  was  actual  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper,  the  Quincy  Patriot,  devoted  to  literature  and 
material  and  mental  improvement ;  was  president  of  the  lyceum  for 
one  year,  during  which  was  furnished  the  longest  and  best  course  of 
lectures  ever  enjoyed  in  Quincy ;  and  was  —  as,  indeed,  elsewhere  at 
various  times  —  member  of  the  business  committee  of  his  parish. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association,  —  one  of  the  earliest 
bodies  of  its  class,  —  and  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  attended  most  of  the  meetings  of  these  bodies,  and 
has  held  distinguished  official  positions  in  them.  He  was  one  of  tho 
editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  1848 ;  was  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Dispensary ;  was  one  of  a  commit- 
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tee  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  WashiDgtonian  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
which  gathered  five  thousand  dollars  in  one  season ;  was  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  memba 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  a  visitor  of  the  Boston  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  for  establishing 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of 
Franklin  Medal  Scholars. 

Mr.  Thayer's  liberality  of  views  and  strong  practical  common  sense 
have  been  markedly  shown  in  his  ready  appreciation  of  improvements, 
and  in  his  independence  of  personal  action.  Only  a  little  later  than 
1820,  he  had,  in  connection  with  his  school,  some  apparatus  for  phys- 
ical exercise ;  and  was  then  accustomed  to  take  his  pupils,  at  recess, 
to  Boston  Common,  for  open-air  exercise  and  practice.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  gymnastic  school  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C. 
Follen,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber ;  and  was  early  a  quiet 
coopcrator  with  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  in  introducing  into  schools  a 
department  of  natural  science. 

To  the  younger  members  of  his  former  profession  Mr.  Thayer  has 
furnished  a  noble  example  of  zeal  and  industry,  and  of  entire  devot- 
edness  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  teaeher^s  life,  in  all  the  relations  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  vigilance,  regularity,  and  order;  of  strictn^s 
of  requirement,  yet  generous  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  a  warm  sympathy  with  juvenile  feelings,  and  unfail- 
ing readiness  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  erring  to  duty  and  to  happi- 
ness. He  has  lefl  also  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the- teacher's  life 
the  benefit  of  his  example,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
engaged  in  all  social  and  civil  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
never  allowing  himself  to  plead  his  school  engagements  as  an  excuse 
for  omitting  those  of  any  just  claim  on  his  attention  and  efiectivo 
action  as  a  man,  as  a  neighbor,  or  a  citizen. 

Every  moment  of  school  hours  was  sacredly  devoted  to  its  particu- 
lar use ;  and  hours  of  gratuitous  attention  were  sedulously  given  to  the 
voluntary  discharge  of  extra  duties  of  all  sorts  connected  with  the 
daily  work  of  teaching.  Yet  bo  economically  was  every  moment  of 
the  day  planned  and  distributed,  that  no  call  of  public  or  private  duty 
seemed  ever  to  be  neglected.  By  method  rigorously  exact,  and  a 
military  promptitude  of  habit  and  action,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  multitude  of  professional  and  extra-professional  duties 
connected  with  official  stations  in  city  life  and  beneficent  associations 
in  town  and  country.  An  active  intermingling  with  society,  and  a 
liberal  stake  in  the  business  of  life,  he  deemed  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance, 
to  the  true  success  of  a  teacher  as  an  educator  of  men. 
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To  ODe  who,  for  successive  years,  enjoyed  daily  opportunity  of 
observing  Mr.  Thayer's  operations  in  the  school-room,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  testimony : 

"  One  could  not  be  long  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  as  an 
instructor,  without  being  fully  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
niche  for  which  nature  had  designed  him ;  that  he  was  a  master  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  His  dignified  person  and  manners  bore  the 
seal  of  authority  legibly  impressed  upon  them ;  while  his  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  teach  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  his  mode  of  communicating  it.  It  was  evident  that, 
regarding  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  an  important  one,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  £11  it  with  conscicntioasness,  earnestness,  and  efficiency ; 
that  he  knew  no  half  measures  in  his  share  of  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  none  on  the  part  of  his  pupils« 

<^  In  his  ideas  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  Mr.  Thayer  was  eminently 
conscientious.  In  taking  charge  of  another's  child,  he  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  what  is  made  the  legal  obligation  of  the  public  teacher,  to  con- 
sider himself  in  loco  parentis.  Everything  was  to  bo  done  by  him 
that  could  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  heart,  health,  or 
manners  of  the  precious  charge.  He  did  not  consider  his  duty  done 
by  going  through  any  formal  routine  of  lessons  or  hours,  but  would 
labor  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  ever  trying  some  new  expedient  to 
reach  conscience  or  intellect,  hoping  against  hope,  and  dismayed  by  no 
amount  of  dulness  or  unappreciating  indifierence. 

"  Personal  comfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  time  that  might  fairly  be 
considered  his  own,  were  never  thought  of  by  him,  when,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  them,  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving  those  under  his 
charge.  Years  of  time  have  been  devoted  by  him  in  extra  and  self- 
imposed  labor  which  could  never  have  been  expected  of  him.  But 
such  labor  was  not  unrewarded.  Impressions  were  often  produced 
that  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for ;  and  the  animus  of  the 
teacher  came  to  be  understood  even  by  the  reckless  and  negligent. 
Whatever  his  requisitions  or  inflictions,  his  pupils  felt  that  he  was 
conscientiously  acting  for  their  benefit ;  and  in  maturer  years,  if  not 
at  the  time,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations.  Independent  of 
any  literary  improvement,  a  valuable  lesson  was  thus  taught  them, 
that  was  never  forgotten. 

"  Earnestiiess  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thayer  as  a 
teacher.  Regarding  his  duty  as  highly  important,  he  undertook  the 
discharge  of  it  with  all  his  might.  Holding  nothing  unimportant  in 
a  work  that  is  made  up  of  particulars,  a  chain  of  many  links,  he 
would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  pass  from  his  hand  unskilfully  forged, 
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tee  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  WashiDgtonian  Total  AbstiDencc  Society, 
which  gathered  five  thousand  dollars  in  one  season ;  was  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  a  visitor  of  the  Boston  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  for  establL^ing 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of 
Franklin  Medal  Scholars. 

Mr.  Thayer's  liberality  of  views  and  strong  practical  common  sense 
have  beeu  markedly  shown  in  his  ready  appreciation  of  improvements, 
and  in  his  independence  of  personal  action.  Only  a  little  later  than 
1820,  ho  had,  in  connection  with  his  school,  some  apparatus  for  phys- 
ical exercise ;  and  was  then  accustomed  to  take  his  pupils,  at  recess, 
to  Boston  Common,  for  open-air  exercise  and  practice.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  gymnastic  school  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C. 
Follen,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber ;  and  was  early  a  quiet 
coopcrator  with  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  in  introducing  into  schools  a 
department  of  natural  science. 

To  the  younger  members  of  his  former  profession  Mr.  Thayer  has 
furnished  a  noble  example  of  zeal  and  industry,  and  of  entire  devot- 
edness  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  teaeher^s  life,  in  all  the  relations  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  vigilance,  regularity,  and  order;  of  strictness 
of  requirement,  yet  generous  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  a  warm  sympathy  with  juvenile  feelings,  and  unfail- 
ing readiness  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  erring  to  duty  and  to  happi- 
ness. He  has  left  also  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the- teacher's  life 
the  benefit  of  his  example,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
engaged  in  all  social  and  civil  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
never  allowing  himself  to  plead  his  school  engagements  as  an  excuse 
for  omitting  those  of  any  just  claim  on  his  attention  and  efiectivo 
action  as  a  man,  as  a  neighbor,  or  a  citizen. 

Every  moment  of  school  hours  was  sacredly  devoted  to  its  particu- 
lar use ;  and  hours  of  gratuitous  attention  were  sedulously  given  to  the 
voluntary  discharge  of  extra  duties  of  all  sorts  connected  with  the 
daily  work  of  teaching.  Yet  so  economically  was  every  moment  of 
the  day  planned  and  distributed,  that  no  call  of  public  or  private  duty 
seemed  ever  to  be  neglected.  By  method  rigorously  exact,  and  a 
military  promptitude  of  habit  and  action,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  multitude  of  professional  and  extra-professional  duties 
connected  with  official  stations  in  city  life  and  beneficent  associations 
in  town  and  country.  An  active  intermingling  with  society,  and  a 
liberal  stake  in  the  business  of  life,  he  deemed  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance, 
to  the  true  success  of  a  teacher  as  an  educator  of  men. 
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To  ODe  who,  for  saocessivo  years,  enjoyed  daily  opportunity  of 
observing  Mr.  Thayer's  operations  in  the  school-room,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  testimony : 

"  One  could  not  be  long  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  as  an 
instructor,  without  being  fully  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
niche  for  which  nature  had  designed  him ;  that  he  was  a  master  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  His  dignified  person  and  manners  bore  the 
seal  of  authority  legibly  impressed  upon  them ;  while  his  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  teach  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  his  mode  of  communicating  it.  It  was  evident  that, 
regarding  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  an  important  one,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  £11  it  with  conscientioasness,  earnestness,  and  efficiency ; 
that  he  knew  no  half  measures  in  his  share  of  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  none  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

*^  In  his  ideas  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  Mr.  Thayer  was  eminently 
cansciejitious.  In  taking  charge  of  another's  child,  he  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  what  is  made  the  legal  obligation  of  the  public  teacher,  to  con- 
sider himself  in  loco  parentis.  Everything  was  to  be  done  by  him 
that  could  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  heart,  health,  or 
manners  of  the  precious  charge.  He  did  not  consider  his  duty  done 
by  going  through  any  formal  routine  of  lessons  or  hours,  but  would 
lahor  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  ever  trying  some  new  expedient  to 
reach  conscience  or  intellect,  hoping  against  hope,  and  dismayed  by  no 
amount  of  dulness  or  unappreciating  indifference. 

**  Personal  comfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  time  that  might  &irly  be 
considered  his  own,  were  never  thought  of  by  him,  when,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  them,  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving  those  under  his 
charge.  Years  of  time  have  been  devoted  by  him  in  extra  and  self- 
imposed  labor  which  could  never  have  been  expected  of  him.  But 
such  labor  was  not  unrewarded.  Impressions  were  often  produced 
that  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for ;  and  the  animus  of  the 
teacher  came  to  be  understood  even  by  the  reckless  and  negligent. 
Whatever  his  requisitions  or  inflictions,  his  pupils  felt  that  he  was 
conscientiously  acting  for  their  benefit ;  and  in  maturer  years,  if  not 
at  the  time,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations.  Independent  of 
any  literary  improvement,  a  valuable  lesson  was  thus  taught  them, 
that  was  never  forgotten. 

"  Earnestness  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thayer  as  a 
teacher.  Regarding  his  duty  as  highly  important,  he  undertook  the 
discharge  of  it  with  all  his  might.  Holding  nothing  unimportant  in 
a  work  that  is  made  up  of  particulars,  a  chain  of  many  links,  he 
would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  pass  from  his  hand  unskilfully  forged, 
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or  carelessly  polished  and  united.  He  was  equally  aliye  to  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  an  error  or  impressing  a  truth  the  ten  thousandth 
time  as  the  first,  and  would  use  the  same  liveliness  of  manner  and 
clearness  of  illustration  to  impress  it  on  the  young  mind.  The  writer 
can  distinctly  remember,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  yariooa 
points  of  propriety  and  correctness  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  Education,  under  Mr.  Thayer's  direction,  was  no  sleepy  pro- 
cess, no  mere  matter  of  books,  or  routine  of  question  and  answer,  but 
something  that  called  out  the  whole  man,  warm,  fresh,  and  glowing 
with  his  subject.  Possessed  of  much  native  eloquence  and  power  of 
illustration  and  persuasion,  Mr.  Thayer  used  them  freely,  and  often 
successfully,  to  warn,  guide,  and  encourage ;  and  his  brief  but  im- 
pressive addresses  have  planted  much  good  seed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Mean,  selfish,  and  unmanly  actions  received  a 
withering  condemnation  from  his  lips,  and  the  doers  of  them  were 
glad  to  hide  their  abashed  heads ;  while  no  one  could  better  portray 
the  honest,  the  just,  the  magnanimous  in  conduct,  and  confirm  his 
hearers  in  the  practice  of  them.  Mr.  Thayer  had  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  the  orator  or  the  advocate,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
succeeded  as  well  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  school-room. 
Believing  that  important  ends  were  to  be  attained,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  work  with  an  ardor  that  increased  rather  than  diminished 
with  increasing  years  and  experience,  —  not  the  mere  sudden  and 
quickly-spent  fire  of  the  novice,  but  the  steady,  undying  warmth  of 
the  veteran. 

**  Exactness  and  thoroufjhness  were  original  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  were  fully  brought  into  play  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
Whatever  he  knew,  he  wholly  knew,  and  tried  to  impart  in  all  its 
entireness.  In  his  favorite  department  of  elocution^  he  had  early 
made  the  orthoepy  of  the  English  language  his  special  study,  and  had 
fitted  in  his  mind  the  best  authorized  pronunciation  of  every  word  in 
it ;  at  least,  during  a  long  intimacy,  the  writer  never  knew  him  at  a 
loss  to  decide  promptly  and  correctly  when  appealed  to  in  regard  to 
any  doubtful  or  disputed  point.  The  characteristics  and  habits  of 
mind  which  will  enable  any  one  to  do  this,  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  the  troublesome  subject  of  English  pronunciation  is 
ever  now,  and  whose  minds  are  never  fully  settled  in  regard  to  it. 
His  mind  held,  with  a  vice-like  tenacity,  anything  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  reproduced  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  As  a  consequence, 
his  teaching  in  this  or  any  other  branch  that  he  undertook  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy.  If  there 
was  a  best  way^  he  was  master  of  it,  and  wished  his  pupils  to  be  also; 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  them  imbibed  a  part  of  his  spirit,  and  real- 
ized corresponding  results. 

**  Prompt,  careful,  and  accurate  habits,  he  considered  an  essential 
part  of  education,  and  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  them  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  mission  as  a  teacher;  and,  though  success  usually 
crowned  his  efforts,  the  battle  was  constantly  to  be  fought  over  again 
with  each  new  host  of  thoughtless  and  undisciplined  children.  But 
his  zeal  never  flagged ;  his  ardor  never  abated.  His  short  and  pithy 
precepts  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  thousands,  who,  among  other  benefits, 
have  to  thank  him  for  giving  them  strict  business  habits. 

"  In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Thayer  required  nothing  of  his  pupils  of 
which  he  did  not  set  them  the  most  rigid  example.  He  believed  in 
no  teaching  in  which  he  did  not  lead  the  way.  If  punctuality  was 
required,  who  was  earlier  at  his  post  than  he  ?  *  If  regularity  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  when  did  he  ever  allow  the  pressure  of  outside 
business  to  interrupt  the  expected  engagements  of  the  day  ?  If  noth- 
ing slovenly,  lounging,  or  careless,  in  habits  or  manners  was  admis- 
sible, who  more  graceful  in  language  or  gesture,  who  more  uniformly 
urbane  and  courteous  7  He  came  before  his  pupils  as  great  orators 
go  before  their  hearers,  as  worthy  of  his  best  efforts,  and  not  to  bo 
insulted  with  anything  slipshod  or  unfinished. 

"  Mr.  Thayer  had  great  executive  ability.  He  could  arrange  work 
for  the  various  departments  of  a  large  school,  and  see  that  it  was  all 
performed,  as  well  as  his  own  share,  which  was  always  heavy.     He 

*  None  who  were  either  pupils  or  teachers  in  Chauncy  Hall  School  In  the  fierce  winter  of  1329- 
30  can  erer  forget  one  memorable  instance  of  his  spirit  and  habit  in  this  respect.  Daring  the 
season  referred  to  his  family  home  was  situated  on  Milton  Hill.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
boand  homeward  on  his  weekly  respite  from  the  toils  of  the  school-room,  there  came  on  one  of  the 
most  terrific  snow-storms  of  our  New  England  clime.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  storm,  and  such 
the  depth  of  the  snow  that  fell,  and  accumulated  in  unprecedented  drifis,  that,  after  reaching, 
with  incredible  labor,  and  late  in  the  erening,  the  fbot  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Thayer  and  his  driver  toiled 
till  late  in  the  night,  or  rather  early  in  tlie  morning,  without  success,  to  reach  his  house.  Human 
strength  was  Inadequate  to  the  task  ;  and  Mr.  Thayer  was  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  and  return  to  the  hotel  near  Dorchester  Lower  Mills.  The  snow  embargo  was  so  com- 
plete that  all  tra?elling,  even  to  the  shortest  distance,  was  suspended  on  the  following  day.  On 
Monday  morning,  no  human  being  expected  to  be  able  to  reach  Boston  during  the  day.  But, 
contrary  to  all  dissuasion  trdm  the  attempt,  and  with  no  slight  difficulty  in  being  permitted  to 
make  it,  Mr.  Thayer  set  out  on  foot,  soon  after  sunrise  ;  and,  battling  with  the  immense  drifts  in 
the  road,  walking  on  the  walls,  which  had  in  some  places  been  left  bare,  and  occasionally  making 
a  detour  into  the  fields,  which  the  violent  winds  had  cleared  of  obstructions,  —  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  at  half-past  eleven  A.  M.,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  indomi- 
table principal  entered  Chauncy  Hall,  amid  the  irrepressible  burst  of  cheers  with  which  he  was 
hailed  as  the  only  human  being  who  had  reached  Boston  flrom  such  a  distance  that  day.  His 
dothes  were  thoroughly  saturated  with  perspiration,  and  his  strength  wholly  exhausted  ;  but  he 
had  accomplished  what  he  resolved  to  do.  The  usual  morning  moral  lesson  of  the  school  was 
probably  not  read  at  the  wonted  hour  of  that  memorable  day.  But  the  living  exemplification  of 
manly  energy  and  perseverance,  in  the  afternoon,  left  an  imi^essloo  which  a  lifbtime'f  tear  ond 
wear  of  the  world  woold  hardly  efface. 
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could  carry  in  his  mind  all  the  dififerent  processes  and  arrangements 
that  were  necessary  to  make  the  whole  machine  work  harmooiously, 
and  hold  in  his  hand  all  the  cords  that  regulated  its  powers,  without 
omitting  any  of  the  smallest  details  of  his  own  teaching.  All  his 
pupils,  in  their  ever-varying  characters,  with  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  evil  that  went  to  make  up  their  disposition  and  habits,  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind ;  and  prompt  action  in  regard  to  them  might  cer- 
tainly be  expected  in  the  mode  most  conducive  to  each  one's  well- 
being,  lie  undertook  and  executed  an  amount  of  labor  that  would 
have  appalled  most  men,  and  devised  systems  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, which,  though  highly  efficacious  and  useful  to  the  pupils,  brought 
unceasing  care  and  labor  upon  himself.  Active  industry  was  his  ele- 
ment; and  his  toil  was  lightened  by  the  positive  pleasure  that  he 
seemed  to  take  in  the  various  processes  of  school  instruction ;  for 
upon  no  other  principle  can  I  account  for  his  successfully  bearing  so 
heavy  a  load  for  so  long  a  period,  with  little  or  no  concession  to  the 
claims  of  physical  weakness  or  infirmity. 

"  Mr.  Thayer  ever  evinced  a  most  liberal  and  generous  spirit  in  his 
position  as  a  prominent  private  teacher,  lie  was  never  willing  that 
*  chill  penury  *  should  close  the  avenues  of  learning  to  any  one  who 
had  a  desire  to  enter  them,  as  far  as  they  were  under  his  control. 
Many  pupils  were  received  into  his  school  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been 
a  public  establishment,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  it  from  the  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  comply  with  its  moderate  terms.  He  held 
that  education  was  twice  blessed,  and  that  he  could  not  diffuse  its 
advantages  too  widely.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  career  of  his 
pupils  upon  leaving  school,  and  spared  no  amount  of  personal  pains 
to  further  their  views,  and  obtain  them  good  situations  in  business. 

"  Such  active  and  persistent  efforts  in  teaching,  put  forth  in  the  same 
field  for  nearly  forty  years,  have  not  been  without  result.  He  has 
made  his  mark  upon  a  large  number  of  the  active  business  men  of 
Boston,  who  have  been  his  pupils ;  and  not  of  Boston  only ;  they  may 
be  found  all  over  the  globe,  wherever  honorable  enterprise  carries  the 
American  merchant ;  and,  wherever  they  meet,  their  school  days,  and 
the  maxims  and  precepts  of  their  teacher,  are  a  bond  of  union  and 
source  of  pleasant  reminiscence  among  them.'' 

Although  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  a  frequent  and  always  acceptable  participant 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  the  instruction,  discipline, 
and  management  of  schools,  in  teachers'  meetings,  Mr.  Thayer  has 
not  contributed  largely  to  the  educational  publications  of  his  time; 
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His  lectures  before  the  Institute  —  the  first  on  "  7Ae  SpeUmg  cf 
WordSf  and  a  Raiional  Method  of  Teaching  their  Meaning,'*  in 
1830 ;  and  the  last,  on  the  *'  Connection  of  Courtesy  with  School 
Instruction  "  in  1840  —  have  been  widely  oircolated  and  read,  and 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  opinions  and  practice  of  teachers. 
So  highly  was  the  lecture  on  "  Courtesy ''  esteemed  by  Mr.  Mann, 
that  he  printed  it  entire  in  a  number  of  the  Common  School  Journal^ 
as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form,  and  of  the  last  sent  a  copy  to  every 
school  in  Massachusetts.  Of  a  portion  of  the  same  lecture  Mr.  Bar- 
nard has  given  a  circulation  of  over  fifty  thousand  copies  in  the  form 
of  an  educational  tract,  and  in  his  publications  on  school  architecture. 
In  1856  Mr.  Thayer  commenced  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educor 
tion  a  scries  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  which  he  has  continued 
in  successive  numbers,  and  proposes  to  continue  until  he  has  gone  over 
in  a  plain,  practical  way  all  the  principal  topics  of  school-keeping. 
These  "  Letters,"  when  completed  and  collected  in  a  volume,  will  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

In  consideration  of  Mr.  Thayer's  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  College,  in  1855,  and  of  Brown  University, 
in  1854,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


V.  THE  HIERONYMIANS. 


FROM  TUB  OBRMAM  OP  KARL  VON  RAUMBR. 


Before  Italy  had  begun  to  exert  any  influence  upon  German  culture, 
there  existed  in  the  Netherlands  an  order  called  the  brotherhood  of  the 
nieronymians.    Its  founder  was  Gerard  Groote,  better  known  as  Gerard 
the  Great,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1340,  at  Deventer.     From  1355 
to  1358,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  unhallowed  arts  of  magic, 
astrology,  and  necromancy.     But,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he  8«int 
for  a  priest  and  gave  him  all  his  books,  pertaining  to  these  arts,  to 
bum.     On  his  return  from  Paris  ho  was  chosen  a  canon,  both  in  Aix- 
la-ChapcUe  and  Cologne ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  taught  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  lived  respectably  but  not  in  extravagance. 
Once,  while  diverting  himself  with  looking  at  certain  games,  a  person 
accosted  him  thus  :  "  Do  not  waste  your  time  upon  these  vanities : 
but  change  your  course  and  become  a  different  man."     Soon  after  lie 
entered  Monikhausen,  a  Carthusian  monastery  at  Arnheim,  the  prior 
of  which  had  been    his  father-confessor  at  Paris.     Here  for  thr«»o 
years,  he  led  a  life  of  penitence  and  self-mortification,  studying  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures  before  all  other  books.     He  then  began  his  career  as 
a  preacher,  and,  as  Thomas -^-Kempis  relates,  he  preached   in   tbo 
spirit  and   the  power  of  John  the  Baptist.  .  No   church  was  largo 
enough  to  hold  the  throngs  that  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  often 
held  his  audience  spell -bound  for  three  hours  together.     The  impres- 
sion that  he  made  was  the  greater,  inasnmch  as  he  did  not  speak  in 
unintelligible  Latin,  but  in  his  native  Belgian.     But  these  sermons  of 
his,  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  begging  friars,  whose  profligate 
life  he  had  exposed ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  at  their  instance 
interdicted  him  from  preaching. 

In  the  year  1367  he,  with  John  Cole,  Rector  of  Zwoll,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  venerable  octogenarian  mystic,  Ruy^broeck,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Grunthal,  near  Brussels.  Ruysbroeck  made  a  profoun*! 
impression  upon  him,  as  he  had  done  upon  Tauler  before  him,  and  he 
was  specially  edified  by  the  pious  and  benignant  demeanor  which  the 
old  man  observed  toward  the  brethren  under  his  charge. 

Returning  to  Deventer,  he  gathered  around  bira  a  circle,  chiefly 
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composed  of  students  from  the  seat  of  learning  at  that  place,  with 
yf^/^m  read  good  books.  These  all,  while  with  him,  earned  their 
JMIihood  principally  by  copying ;  for  he  forbade  them  to  beg. 
^  About  this  time  Florentius  Radewin  filled  the  oflBce  of  canon  at 
^Utrecht  lie  was  bom  in  1350,  at  Leerdam,  in  South  Holland,  and 
had  studied  at  Prague.  When  he  heard  of  Gerard's  influential  career 
at  Deventer,  he  gave  up  his  canonicate,  became  vicar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lebuin  in  Deventer,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gerard.  One 
day  he  addressed  Gerard  as  follows :  "  Dear  master,  where  would  be 
the  harm,  should  I  and  those  clerkly  priests  of  yours,  those  brethren 
of  a  good  will,  {bonce  voluntatis,)  form  a  common  fund  of  the  moneys 
that  we  have  hitherto  weekly  expended,  and  live  in  common,  {in 
communiP^)  Gerard  replied:  "The  begging  friars  would  set  them- 
selves against  us  with  every  resource  in  their  power."  But,  when 
Florentius  urged  the  point,  saying,  "  It  can  do  no  harm  to  begin ;  per- 
haps God  will  crown  the  undertaking  with  success,"  Gerard  yielded, 
lulding  the  promise  that  he  would  take  immediate  measures  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  fraternity,  which,  taking  its  name  from 
the  words  of  Florentius,  was  known  as  the  "  brotherhood  of  good 
will "  or  the  "  brotherhood  of  a  common  life.'*  Thev  were  also 
called,  from  Hieronymus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  both  of  whom  they 
regarded  as  patrons,  Hieron3nnians  and  Gregorians. 

Their  first  house, /ra^rww  domus  so-called,  was  erected  about  the 
year  1384,  at  Deventer.  There  these  brethren  lived  together;  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  chain  of  such  houses  had  extende<l 
from  Cambray  in  the  Netherlands,  through  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany,  ,to  Culm  in  West  Prussia ;  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Vistula. 
And  all  this  was  the  blessed  fruit  of  Rade win's  inspired  suggestion. 

Gerard  only  8ur\'ived  to  witness  the  first  beginnings  of  the  institu- 
tion :  he  died  in  1384  of  the  plague.  Dying,  he  appointed  Florentius 
his  successor,  for  he  could  choose  none  worthier.  Ilis  last  words  were 
these :  "  Behold,  the  Lord  is  calling  me ;  the  hour  of  my  redemption 
18  cloee  at  hand :  Augustine  and  Bernard  are  waiting  at  the  door.*' 

Thomas-^-Kempis  depicts  Gerard  as  a  man,  who  worked  out  tli« 
salvation  of  his  soul  with  the  same  severe  asceticism  that  had  charac!- 
terized  Augustine  and  Bernard.  He  denied  himself  every  worldly 
pleasure,  even  the  most  innocent,  wore  coarse  garments,  ate  his  food 
burnt  and  unsalted,  and  avoided  lil  female  society. 

His  views  of  knowledge,  I  give  in  his  own  words.  "  Make  the  gos- 
pels, first  of  all,  the  root  of  all  your  studies  and  the  mirror  of  your  life, 
for  in  them  is  portrayed  the  character  of  Christ ;  then  the  lives  and 
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Opinions  of  the  fathers,  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  you  may  add  the  devotional  m>rks  of 
Bernard,  Anselm,  Augustine,"  &c. 

His  curriculum  of  study  was  accordingly  contracted  within  very 
j  narrow  limits.  "Spend  no  lime,'*  he  continues,  "  either  on  geometry,  • 
/arithmetic,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry  or  judicial  astrolog}'. 
^1  those  branches  Seneca  rejects :  how  much  more,  then,  shoimi  a 
spiritually -minded  Christian  pass  them  by,  since  they  subserve  in  no 
respect  the  life  of  faith !  Of  the  sciences  of  the  pagans,  their  ethics 
may  not  be  so  scrupulously  shunned,  since  these  were  the  special 
field  of  the  wiser  among  them,  as  Socrates  and  Plato.  That  which 
does  not  better  a  man,  or  at  least  does  not  reclaim  him  from  evil,  is 
positively  hurtful.  Neither  ought  we  to  read  pagan  books,  nor  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  the 
means.'*  All  literary  fame,  and  the  gloss  and  show  of  learning  ahke, 
Gerard  utterly  despised. 

He  evidently  prized  those  things  alone,  which  promoted  holiness; 
and  all  that  did  not  work  for  this  result,  even  were  it  speculative 
theology,  (dogmatics,)  to  say  nothing  of  other  sciences  and  the  arts, 
he  thrust  into  the  back-ground.  With  such  sentiments,  the  higher 
studies  of  course  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Florentius  and  his  brotherly  unions.  In  the 
ascetic  severity  of  his  character,  he  resembled  Gerard,  though  consti- 
tutionally he  was  more  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  more  practical 
abilities.  By  the  power  of  the  purest  and  the  most  unselfish  love,  he 
exerted  a  wonderful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
and  especially  over  his  disciples,  who  revered  and  loved  him.  Says 
Thomas- a-Kem pis,  "he  was  filled  with  all  spiritual  wisdom,  and  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ.  And  though  he  survived  Gerard  but 
fifteen  years,  yet  in  this  brief  time  he  founded  many  brotherly  unions.'' 
The  establishment  at  Deventer,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  was, 
according  to  Thomas,  modeled  upon  the  humility  of  the  apostles,  and 
formed  a  mirror  of  piety,  all  the  brethren  being  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  self-denying,  devout  and  full  of  mercy.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  these  houses  or  unions,  the  number  of  the  brethren 
thus  living  together  was  about  twenty,  and  they  had  a  common  table 
and  purse.  Each  house  usually  had  four  oflSciating  priests,  while  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  were  either  students  of  divinity  or  laymen.  The 
students  were  similar  to  monks,  yet  with  this  diflference,  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  all  strict  rules  and  inexorable  vows.  Hie  brethren  were 
industrious,  maintaining  themselves  by  haadicrafts,  especially  by 
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copying.     And,  on  tlie  invention  of  printing,  it  was  the  Hieronymians 
at  Gouda  who  set  the  first  types  in  Holland. 

Pursuant  to  the  injunctions  of  Gerard,  Florentius  founded,  in  the 
year  1386,  at  Windesheim,  near  Gouda,  a  monastery  of  regular  canonst  * 
**  which,  both  for  council  and  for  action,  should  be  a  rallying  point  for 
the  entire  *  Union  of  the  CJommon  Life.' "  This  was  soon  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  another  on  Mount  St.  Agnes,  at  ZwoU ;  and,  by  the 
year  1430,  there  were  forty-five  such  monasteries  in  existence.  Their 
inmates  became  most  industrious  copyists,  and  they  would  appear  at 
times  to  have  carried  their  occupation  to  excess.  And  because  many 
of  them,  through  too  great  abstinence,  became  crazed,  the  question 
was  put  to  new  applicants  at  the  monastery  of  Windesheim,  "  Do  you 
eat  and  sleep  well,  and  do  you  obey  with  alacrity  ? "  for  on  these  three 
points  their  perseverance  in  piety  was  thought  to  depend.* 

After  a  blissful  life,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  Florentius  died  in 
the  year  1400,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

After  him  and  Gerard  the  Great,  a  third  person  exerted  a  vast 
influence  among  the  Hieronymians.  This  was  Gerard  Zerbolt,  com- 
monly styled,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Gerard  of  Zutphen.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  136*7.  His  unremitting  efforts  were  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  **  diffusion  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular, 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  this,  (i.  e.,  the  vernacular,)  on  all  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  occasions."  He  wrote  a  book  called  "  De 
libris  Teutonicalibus,"  in  which  he  expressly  insists  that  the  laity  should 
read  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  "  The  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  he  sajrs,  "  were  originally  composed  in  the  native  tongue 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  immediately  designed ;  and  for  all 
others  they  should  be  translated.  And  the  Vulgate  version  was  in 
Latin  for  this  reason  alone,  namely,  that,  when  it  was  made,  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  Roman  empire. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  the  gift  of  tongues  upon  the  apostles, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  preach  to  all  the  different  na- 
tions in  their  different  languages."  And  he  closes  by  quoting,  from 
the  most  distinguished  fathers  of  the  church,  expressions  confirmatory 
of  his  own  views.  Prayer  likewise,  he  contended,  should  be  offered  in 
the  nativi  tongue  of  the  petitioner.  So  ceaseless  and  unresting  were 
his  labors,  that  his  early  death,  in  the  year  1398,  when  he  was  but 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  over-much  study. 

We  should  also  speak  in  this  connection  of  a  man,  whose  name  has 
penetrated  into  all  the  world ;  and  that  man  is  Thomas-a-Kempis. 

*  Deiprat  and  Ulman  both  quote  tbit  question,  but  without  the  motive  anitezed,  and  base 
opon  K  the  eharfe  of  epicureanism.    But  the  "  Lives  "  of  Thomas  a-Kempi«  leave  no  room. 
to  doubt  of  tbo  excM^Te  abrtinenc«  of  the  monks. 
No.  l2.-^VoL.  IV.,  No.  3.]— 40. 
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Born  in  1380,  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  school  of  Deventer,  and 
there  became  known  to  Florentius,  who  aided  him  in  many  ways  and 
that  right  heartily.  Seven  years  after,  or  in  1400,  he  joined  the  Mount 
St.  Agnes  monastery,  above  mentioned,  and  there  for  the  long  period 
of  seventy-one  years  he  passed  a  serene  and  contemplative  life,  dying, 
in  1472,  at  the  age  of  ninety- two  years.  Thomas  has  sketched  for 
us  the  lives  of  both  the  Gerards,  of  Florentius,  and  of  many  other 
distinguished  Ilieronymians  likewise,  besides  composing  many  devo- 
tional books.  One  of  these  latter,  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  has 
been  read  more  than  any  other  book  of  devotion  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  translated  into  very  many  different  languages ;  the  Latin 
original  has  passed  through  more  than  2000  editions, — ^the  French 
translation,  more  than  1000.* 

The  hostile  machinations  of  the  begging  friars,  which  Grerard  the 
Great  experienced,  followed  the  Hieronymians  after  his  death.  Gra- 
bow,  a  Saxon  Dominican,  brought  a  most  insidious  accusation  against 
them  before  Pope  Martin  V.,  and  was  thereby  instrumental  in  placing 
them  under  ban.  But  Chancellor  John  Gerson,  pronounced  a  decis- 
ion at  the  Council  of  Constance  against  this  accusation,  as  follows, 
namely :  '*  that  the  accusatory  document,  since  it  was  heretical,  should 
be  committed  to  the  flames."  And  accordingly  Grabow  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  his  charge.  Thus  the  Hieronymians  obtained  a 
formal  recognition  both  from  Pope  and  Council ;  for  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  in  1437,  and  a  second  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1474,  invested 
them  with  full  privileges,  and  Pius  11.  likewise  shewed  himself  fevora- 
ble  to  them. 

In  the  year  1505  the  last  union,  that  at  Cambray,  was  established. 
The  greatest  efficiency  of  the  brotherhood  dates  in  the  16th  century. 
As  the  Reformation  was  inaugurated,  many  of  their  number  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  gradually 
absorbed  many  of  their  establishments. 

After  this  cursory  glance  at  the  brotherhood  and  its  founders,  let 
us  examine  its  educational  efficiency.  For,  because  of  their  activity  in 
promoting  education,  the  brethren  were  also  called  the  "scholarly 
fraternity,"  ''^fratres  scholaresP 

And  yet  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  characterize  this  activity,  for  it 
bore  a  very  different  impress  according  to  times  and  circumstances. 

•  There  has  been  much  coDtroveny  as  to  whether  Thomat-i-Kempis  ware  really  to  autbor. 
Delprat  mentions  one  hundred  and  twenty-seTen  different  frcitfasa  adverM  to  his  claiOL  Bat 
Ulman  decides  in  his  favor  on  sufficiently  weighty  grounds.  The  "  Imltatio  ChrisU  "  «tf 
tranalated  into  Latin  by  CastelUo,  the  same  who  translated  the  Valfite  Into  Lailn.  <*  This  lit- 
tle book,"  says  Castellio,  *'  I  have  deemed  worthy  to  be  tamed  from  Latin  into  Latin,  tbst  ii 
•from  a  rustic  dialect  into  more  elegant  and  polished  langoafs.'* 
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The  view  which  Gerard  the  Great  took  of  knowledge  we  have 
ab'eady  seen.  It  was  the  view  of  a  man,  who,  satiated  with  scholastic 
studies,  burned  his  books  of  magic  also,  thus  bidding  a  final  adieu  to 
all  unprofitable  sdences,  to  strive  alone  after  the  one  thing  needful. 
If  he  had  before  toilsomely  pursued  shadowy  theories,  he  now  so  much 
the  more  applied  his  whole  soul  to  the  substantial  and  the  practical, 
resolutely  refraining  from  all  knowledge  except  that  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  a  holy  life. 

With  him,  the  pious,  contemplative  Thomas-^-Eempis  fully  coin- 
cided. Such  expressions  as  the  following  abound  in  the  writings  of 
the  latter :  "  Cease  fix)m  an  inordinate  desire  for  knowledge,  for  this 
brings  great  perplexity  and  delusion  with  it.  Learned  men  crave  the 
notice  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  be  accounted  wise.  But  there  is 
much  knowledge  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
aouL  And  that  man  is  surely  most  foolish,  who  strives  after  any 
thing  which  does  not  advance  his  own  supreme  good.^ 

With  these  sentiments,  he  applied  himself  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  principally  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  So  also  did  the  two 
Gerards.  And  these  men  were  all  prompted  by  their  love  for  souls  to 
use  every  energy  to  make  the  book  of  salvation  accessible  to  the  un- 
learned. Gerard  of  Zutphen,  especially,  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors 
to  give  the  people  a  Bible  that  they  could  read. 

And  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  a  ekristian  popular 
edueatum.  If  you  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,  they  must  learn  to 
md  it,  and  writing  is  linked  to  reading^  following  close  upon  its 
footsteps.  The  germ  that  began  to  sprout  here,  sprang  up,  in  the 
Reformation,  into  a  broad  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  Hieronymians  devoted  themselves,  however,  not  merely  to 
popular  instruction,  but  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  This  we 
may  gather  with  certainty  from  the  &ct  that  distinguished  scholars 
were  formed  in  their  schools. 

It  is  nevertheless  hard  to  decide  what  schools  we  are  to  regard  as 
theirs.  For  in  some  places  the  brethren  themselves  were  principals, 
superintending  every  department  of  instruction ;  in  others  again,  they 
gave  assistance  in  schools  already  existing,  teaching  in  a  subordinate 
capadty,  but  yet  taking  much  interest  in  the  scholars.  In  the  houses 
of  the  brethren,  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  Latin  conversation  and 
declamation  were  taught ;  and  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
boarding-scholars  at  all  of  them.  In  the  house  at  Deventer,  Latin 
^peaking  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  penalty  was  laid  upon 
the  scholar  who  should  utter,  even  though  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
a  word  of  Dutch.     Yet  the  style  of  Latin  which   they  aimed 
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to  impart  was  mediseTal  and  barbarous,  sucb  as  the  clergy  were  then 
accustomed  to  employ. 

The  Latinity  of  the  early  Ilieronymians,  and  even  that  of  Thomas- 
^-Kerapis,  was  very  far  from  classical.  But  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
these  schools,  when  the  Italians  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  them 
through  such  of  the  Netlierlanders  and  Germans  as  had  in  part 
been  molded  in  them,  and  had  afterward  visited  Italy.  How  wide 
a  difference  there  was  between  the  Hieronymians  in  their  earlier 
years  and  the  Italians  of  the  I4th  and  15th  centuries,  we  need 
but  a  hasty  comparison  to  determine.  Those  as  truly  as  these  re- 
jected the  divinity  of  the  schools ;  but  how  diverse  their  motives  I 
For  the  Italians,  fascinated  by  the  beauties,  the  poetry  and  tlie  elo- 
quence of  the  pagan  classics,  conceived ^an  aversion  for  the  hideous 
jargon  of  the  school-dialecticians,  even  when  these  were  Christian. 
.  The  Hieronymians,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  away  from  scholasticism, 
because  it  did  not  profit  them ;  nay  more,  because  it  stood  directly  in 
the  way  of  all  earnest  self-consecration,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  they  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  while  tlie  Italians  scarce  gave  so  much  as  a  thought 
to  it  And  still  less  did  these  latter  think  of  circulating  the  Bible,  or 
of  promoting  popular  education,  which  cause  was  so  dear  to  the  breth- 
ren ;  but  when,  like  Gnanno  and  Vittorino  di  Feltre,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  education,  they  devoted  thentiselves  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  princes  or  noblea. 

But  when  a  love  for  the  classics  was  awakened  among  the  Gennans 
and  Netherlanders,  they  still  preserved  the  Christian  element,  as  the 
ground  of  all  mental  culture  and  instruction,  and  despite  their  admi- 
ration of  pagan  authors,  that  pagan  bias,  (pa^amtas,)  which  Erasmus 
reproves  in  the  Italians,  was  ever  an  abomination  to  them. 

^  Thomas-^-Kempis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  ascetic 
piety  which  the  institution  of  the  *  Conmion  Life '  fostered ;  Agricola, 
Alexander  Hegius,  and,  if  you  will,  Erasmus  also,  of  its  philosophic 
learning ;  and  Wessel,  of  its  theological  science.** 

[Of  the  educational  labors  of  John  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agricola, 
Alexander  Hegius,  and  John  Reuchlin, — the  pioneers  of  classical 
culture  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, — we  shall  ^ve  an  account 
in  a  subsequent    article.] 
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VI.    DR.  WILLIAM  A.  ALCOTT. 


William  A.  Alcott,  ouo  of  the  pioneers  in  the  reformation  of 
common  schools  in  New  England,  and  an  indefatigable  laborer  by 
pen  and  voice  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  especially  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  was  bom  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1798.  His  father  was  a  hard  working  farmer,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  in  a  poor  farming  town ;  and  his  mother  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  practical  good  sense,  having  been  a  teacher  in  early 
life.  She  inspired  her  son  with  a  love  of  personal  improvement,  and 
a  desire  to  serve  others.  His  opportunities  for  instruction  were  con- 
fined to  the  *^  District  School  as  it  was,"  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  summer,  and  four  months  in  the  winter,  until  he  was  eight  years 
old ;  and  during  the  winter  term  for  four  or  five  years  afterward.  The 
staple  of  a  common  school  education  was  spelling,  reading  and  writing. 
Arithmetic  was  not  taught  except  to  the  older  boys  in  the  evening, 
and  a  little  geography,  gathered  from  reading  Nathaniel  Dwight^s 
"Questions  and  Answers."  Young  Alcott,  however,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  home  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic ;  and  at 
school,  of  being  employed  as  monitor,  and  also  of  being  called  on  to 
give  assistance  to  his  schoolmates  out  of  school  hours.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  opportunities,  he  attended  a  school  kept  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish  for  six  months,  where  he  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography  and  composition;  and  where  too  he  enjoyed 
the  still  greater  advantage  of  learning  by  teaching  others;  thus 
making  his  knowledge  more  accurate,  and  confirming  at  the  same 
time  the  habit  of  doing  good  to  others, — which  finally  became  the 
master  passion  and  habit  of  his  life.  He  was  not  fond  of  the  boyish 
sports  and  exercises  of  those  days, — eschewing  angling  and  trapping 
as  cruel,  and  preferring  books  and  conversation  at  home,  to  wrestling, 
ball  playing  and  jumping. 

But  books  were  exceedingly  scarce.  The  catalogue  of  many  a 
family  library  in  his  native  neighborhood  would  at  this  day  be  a  lit- 
erary curiosity.  His  father's,  which  was  far  from  being  the  most 
meager,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Knowledge, 
Cynthia,  Francis  Spira,  George  Buchanan  the  King's  Jester,  and  John 
R.  Jewett's  adventures  amonsT  the  Indians. 
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His  mother,  however,  who  had  seen  a  better  class  of  books,  wa«i  ac- 
customed, while  he  was  employed,  during  the  long  winter  evenings*, 
in  paring  apples,  knitting  and  other  domestic  occupations,  to  relate  to 
him  their  contents ;  in  some  instances  giving  a  very  full  account  of  a 
valuable  book.  His  unbounded  thirst  to  know,  she  thus  in  some 
measure  kept  alive  for  future  better  opportunities. 

When  he  had  read  many  times  over  Uie  books  already  mentioned, 
he  began  to  borrow  of  the  neighbors.  Whatever  could  be  obtained 
for  several  miles  round,  he  eagerly  devoured,  without  much  discrim- 
ination. It  happened,  however,  that  most  of  the  books  he  borrowed 
were  negatively  good,  and  some  of  them  excellent.  Such  books  as 
The  Saracen,  Pamela,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Clarissa  Harlow, 
Stephen  Burroughs,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  were 
among  the  worst;  while  Stiles^  Judges  of  Charles  L,  Life  of 
Franklin,  Murray's  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Gesner's  Death 
of  Abel,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Burgh's 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  especially  the  last,  had  a  better  influence 
upon  him.  Chance  also  threw  in  his  way  a  work  on  electricity,  Blair's 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Trumbull's  History  of  Indian  Wars,  of  which 
his  hungry  and  thirsty  mind  made  the  most 

There  were  indeed  the  fragments  of  an  old  library  in  the  place,  but 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  could  get  access  to  it ;  and  when,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  obtained  a  right  to  it,  he  found  fewer  books  con- 
genial to  his  taste  than  he  had  expected.  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress,  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  witness,  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  The  Dfe  of  Mohammed,  Jo- 
sephus'  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Rollins'  Ancient  History,  were 
among  the  best ;  and  some  of  them  exerted  a  most  marked  and  decided 
influence  upon  his  character. 

He  read  slowly,  and  frequently  with  pen  in  hand ;  and  some  of  his 
notes,  still  in  existence,  form  considerable  volumes.  Rare  books, 
which  he  borrowed,  he  sometimes  copied  entire.  Still,  he  generally 
read  for  amusement.  The  idea  of  self-education  and  self-advancement 
had  as  yet  dawned  but  indistinctly  on  his  mind ;  although  he  was  uncon- 
sciously, but  therefore  the  more  surely,  educating  Himself.  From  one 
book,  however, — Rollins'  Histoiy, — he  extracted  something  beyond 
amusement  All  the  leisure  time  he  could  find,  amid  five  months  of 
active  farm  larbor,  was  devoted  to  the  careful  perusal  of  this  work ; 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  it. 

At  this  early  period  he  became  fond  of  versifying ;  an  occupation  of 
uncertain  value.     Some  of  his  friends,  from  weakness  or  thoughtlessness, 
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encouraged  it.     But  he  did  not  long  waste  his  time  in  this  way; 
he  gradually  substituted  for  it  the  more  valuable  habit  of  letter  writing. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  po6t-K>ffice  in  his  native  town,  and 
therefore  little  communication  with  the  surrounding  world.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  hundred  families,  not  twenty,  perhaps  not  a  dozen, 
had  ever  so  much  as  taken  a  newspaper  of  any  kind.  By  saving  his 
spending  money  from  time  to  time,  he  was  at  length  able  for  one 
quarter, — perhaps  for  a  whole  half  year, — in  compariy  with  a  young 
friend,  to  take  a  weekly  newspaper. 

In  this  state  of  things  he  attempted  to  form  a  juvenile  library.  A 
constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  were  prepared  with  much  wisdom ; 
and  he  was  made  the  librarian.  Of  seven  youths,  mostly  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  signed  the  constitution,  only  three 
ever  paid  the  first  installment  There  was  no  parental  encouragement, 
even  in  good  words.  A  small  volume  entitled  Cotemporary  Biogra- 
phy, was  purchased  with  the  fifty  cents  which  had  been  raised,  and 
thoroughly  read,  after  which  they  all  sold  out  their  rights  to  the 
librarian ;  and  thus  ended  this  first  attempt  at  educational  improvement 

The  habit  of  epistolary  correspondence  became  almost  a  pastime 
with  him,  as  it  still  is.  A  regular  and  frequent  and  sometimes  profita- 
ble correspondence  with  one  young  friend  was  begun  as  early  as  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  continued  for  twenty  years  or  more ;  and  had 
no  little  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  general  character. 

His  great  aim  all  this  while  was  to  be  a  printer.  Various  other 
employments  had  indeed  been  mentioned  by  his  friends.  One  aged 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  preferred  to  have  him 
educated  to  be  a  minister.  Another  as  strenuously  maintained  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  physician.  His  own  parents  said  nothing ;  partly 
doubtless,  from  modesty,  and  partly  from  poverty. 

The  young  man  himself  could  see  no  way  of  ever  becoming  a 
printer ;  yet  his  attachment  to  the  employment  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  willingly  give  up  the  idea  of  one  day  reaching  it.  He  con- 
tinued to  labor  indeed,  with  great  faithfulness,  (though  he  was  some- 
times a  little  absent  minded,)  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty. 
The  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher  or  an  author  was  far  from  his  thoughts. 

He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  application 
was  made  to  his  father  to  permit  his  son  to  keep  the  school  in  his 
native  district  The  school  house  stood  but  a  few  rods  from  his 
father's  dwelling,  and  six  hours  in  school  would  leave  him  several 
hours  for  labor ;  besides  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  even  though 
he  furnished  his  own  board,  looked  very  tempting.  He  at  length 
consented  to  take  the  school  for  three  months. 
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five  montlis  of  the  winter.    Indeed  it  was  not  usual  to  continue  the 
schools  for  more  than  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  after  he  had  dosed  his  sixth  annual  winter 
term  of  teaching,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  search,  he  found  means  to 
obtain  a  school  for  one  year.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  place,  but 
relying  on  his  fame  as  a  teacher,  which  had  long  since  reached  them, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  his  services  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  at 
such  time  as  they  could,  it  was  agreed  to  employ  him  for  the  time 
above-mentioned,  including  a  vacation  of  one  month,  at  nine  dollars 
a  month,  or  ninety-nine  dollars  a  year  and  his  board.  Hitherto, 
for  some  time,  he  had  received  twelve  dollars  a  month,  but  here  was 
steady  employment.  A  liberal  individual  volunteered  to  add  one 
dollar  from  his  own  purse,  to  make  up  the  sum  to  $100,  upon  which 
the  offer  was  acceded  to,  and  he  began  his  school  early  in  May.  He 
was  now  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  boarded  in  the  femilies 
of  his  employers,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times.  This  year,  however, 
he  was  to  traverse  the  district  twice  ;  that  is,  every  six  months.  As 
the  school  was  very  large,  made  up  from  some  thirty  families  or  more,  his 
course  might  have  well  deserved  the  usual  term  of  opprobrium, — 
"begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door." 

But  this  boarding  in  the  families,  to  a  person  of  a  missionary 
spirit,  has  its  advantages ;  and  Dr.  Alcott  endeavored  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  soon  became,  what  he  had  for  some  time  been  verging 
toward,  a  missionary  of  education.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  while 
in  these  families,  not  in  reading,  of  which,  however,  he  was  becoming 
more  and  more  fond,  but  in  instructing  the  children  by  conversa- 
tion and  anecdotes,  and  incidentally,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
parents.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  school,  and  he  endeavored  to 
have  theirs  strongly  turned  in  the  same  direction.  He  threw  open 
his  doors  and  solicited  their  daily  visits.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  many  particulars,  which,  in  that  district  and  indeed  all  over 
that  region,  had  been  till  now  chiefly  overlooked. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  his 
employers  was  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  room. 
Hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  in  Connecticut  at  least,  the  seats  for  the 
smaller  pupils  had  consisted  of  a  mere  plank  or  slab,  usually  too  high. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  suspending  any 
but  the  most  guilty  and  abandoned  between  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens. But  the  proposal  to  build  a  few  seats  with  backs  was  stared  at, 
and  by  some,  ridiculed.  However,  persevering  appeals  to  mothers  on 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  deformity  in  their  daughters,  fix>m  long 
sitting  on  these  benches,  at  length  prevailed,  and  a  change  was  effected. 
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Heating  and  ventilating  came  next ;  but  here  he  was  fax  less  suc- 
cessful. One  thing,  however,  he  could  and  did  do.  At  every  recess, 
in  cold  or  heat,  the  doors  and  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  was  allowed  to  sweep  through  for  a  few  moments. 

Yet  his  largest  innovation  upon  ancient  usage,  was  in  methods  of 
instruction,  particularly  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Up  to  this  period, 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools,  most  of  the  smaller  pupils  had  done 
little  more  than  '^say  A,  B,  and  sit  on  a  bench  ;^'  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  indifferent  one.  As  a  consequence,  those  whom  Satan 
found  idle  he  usually  employed.  Hence  many  petty  school  laws, 
and  petty  punishments.  The  idea  of  emplopng  them  in  something 
useful  by  way  of  prevention  had  not  occurred  to  a  dozen  teachers  in 
all  that  region. 

Blackboards  at  that  time  had  not  been  thought  of;  but  slates  were 
cheap  and  abundant.  Dr.  Alcott  procured  a  dozen  or  two  of  small 
size,  and  one  very  large  one,  and  a  quantity  of  pencils,  and  resolved 
on  an  experiment 

He  would  say  to  his  abecedarians  sometime  after  opening  school ; 
Now  you  have  sat  so  still  this  long  time,  that  I  am  going  to  let  you 
take  the  slates  and  and  amuse  yourselves  with  them.  The  small  slates 
and  pencils  were  then  distributed,  while  the  large  one  was  either  held 
up  by  an  older  pupil,  or  suspended  on  a  nail  where  they  could  all  see  it 

On  this  incipient  blackboard,  he  had  coarsely  traced,  as  a  copy  for 
imitation,  a  house,  a  tree,  a  cat,  or  a  dog.  They  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low out  his  suggestions,  and  thus  to  keep  themselves,  for  a  time,  out 
of  mischief.  From  the  pictures  of  dogs,  birds,  cats  and  other  animals, 
and  of  houses,  trees,  <&c.,  they  proceeded  to  making  letters,  in  the 
printed  form,  and  then  to  their  construction  in  words,  and  finally  to 
writing  and  composition. 

But  the  detail  of  his  innovations,  especially  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  hardly  be  needful  to  those  who  have  read  his  "  Confessions 
of  a  Schoolmaster,"  written  some  twenty  years  afterward,  and  now  of 
late  revised  and  reprinted.  This  work  reveals  a  soul  struggling  with 
error  both  internal  and  external ;  though  afterward,  through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil,  reaching  a  point  of  education  to  which  few 
teachers  at  that  early  period  ever  attained.  If  its  style  should  be  ob- 
jected to  as  a  little  too  homespun,  yet  its  plain,  straightforward  com- 
mon sense,  and  its  strict  adhesion  to  truth  and  nature,  impart  an  in- 
terest which  even  now,  at  this  stage  of  the  common  school  reforma- 
tion, render  it  next  to  the  **  District  School  as  it  was,"  one  of  the  moti 
suitable  books  which  could  be  had  for  the  TeacherV  library.  '^ 

So  great,  indeed,  was  his  enthusiasm  and  so  unreserved  his  devo* 
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tion  to  the  cause  to  which  he  seemed  to  be  for  life  devoted,  that  he 
could  hardly  think,  converse,  or  read,  on  any  other  subject.  It  even 
abridged  his  hours  of  sleep,  and  occasionally  deprived  him  of  his 
usual  food.  For  he  often  rose  before  daylight,  during  the  short  days 
of  winter,  and  hastened  away  to  his  school  room,  sometimes  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  before  the  family  with  whom  he  boarded 
was  up ;  and  occasionally  before  he  had  access  to  even  a  frugal  meal. 

K  it  is  asked  what  he  could  find  to  do  at  the  school  room  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  the  reply  is,  that 
in  the  first  place  he  made  his  own  fires  and  swept  his  own  floor,  and 
would  permit  no  one  else  to  do  it.  His  maxim,  here,  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  happiness  of  sixty  or  seventy  children,  was,  "  If 
you  want  your  work  well  done,  do  it  yourself."  This  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  thing  which  should  be  imitated.  The  time  and  energies  of  the 
teacher  are  too  valuable.  But,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  to  make,  copies  to  be  written,  lessons  to  be  assigned, 
&c.  Thirdly,  he  delighted  in  getting  around  him  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  telling  them  stories  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  securing  their 
punctual  and  cheerful  attention.  Fourthly,  there  were  even  at  times 
extra  recitations  in  branches  which  he  was  not  allowed  or  expected  to 
permit  during  the  usual  formal  six  hours. 

In  short — and  to  repeat — his  zeal  and  labors  were  as  untiring,  as 
they  were  unheard  of  before  in  that  region.  He  would  not  only  labor 
for  his  flock  in  season,  but  out  of  season ;  and  as  he  would  himself 
doubtless  now  admit,  out  of  reason  too.  For  he  not  only  gave  up  his 
mornings  and  evenings  to  the  children  or  their  parents,  but  he 
would  not  even  permit  himself  to  sit  in  the  school  room,  for  a  mo- 
ment, lie  was,  literally,  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night ;  and  as 
it  was  vulgarly  expressed  by  some  of  his  patrons,  not  only  always  on 
his  feet,  but  always  "  on  the  jump." 

The  severity  of  his  self-denials  and  exertions  joined  to  other  causes, 
especially  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  him,  toward 
the  end  of  summer,  a  most  violent  attack  of  erysipelas,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which,  though  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  he  had  engaged,  although  the 
district  did  not  feel  able  to  continue  the  school  any  longer  by  the  year, 
they  unanimously  engaged  him  for  the  unusually  long  term  of  six 
months  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  dollars  per  month 
or  seventy-eight  dollars  for  the  term.  This  was  deemed  a  compensa- 
tion quite  in  advance  for  those  times,  and  was  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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Here,  then,  he  was,  during  the  winter  of  1823-4,  laboring  exceed- 
ingly hard  both  in  teaching  and  in  discipline ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  in 
both  departments,  accomplishing  his  object.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
confessed — if  he  has  not  himself  confessed  it — that  he  resorted  oc- 
casionally to  such  measures,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  discipline, 
as  were  neither  satisfactory  to  himself,  on  reflection,  nor  fully  sustained 
by  the  public  opinion.  However,  he  made  his  mark,  and  it  was  not 
easily  obliterated. 

His  influence,  here,  was  continued — perhaps  increased — ^by  A.  B. 
Alcott,  his  old  friend  and  kinsman,  who  became  his  successor  in  the 
pedagogic  chair.  Within  a  few  years  the  district  in  which  the  last 
mentioned  labors  were  performed,  has,  in  common  with  an  adjoining 
district,  erected  a  public  school  house,  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  that  pai-t  of  Connecticut ;  and  at  an  expense, 
as  it  is  said,  of  $16,000. 

During  four  months  of  the  winter  of  1824-5,  Dr.  Alcott  had  the 
care  of  the  central  school  of  Bristol,  a  district  adjoining  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors.  Here  he  was  useful,  but  with  two  or  three 
drawbacks.  One  was  his  medical  studies ;  for  he  was  not  now  board- 
ing around,  but  in  the  family  of  a  medical  man,  to  whom  he  recited. 
Then,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  restricted  himself  to  four  hours  sleep, 
which  rendered  him  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  formerly ;  and 
finally  brought  on  him  a  fit  of  sickness,  which,  though  he  unexpect- 
edly recovered  from  it,  in  some  degree  impaired  his  energies,  and  neu- 
tralized his  efforts  for  the  whole  winter.  He  did  not  add  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  by  the  efforts  of  this  winter;  but  rather  dimin- 
ished it. 

In  studying  a  new  profession,  he  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  re- 
linquish the  profession  he  had  already  chosen.  But  the  longer  he 
had  taught,  the  more  he  had  felt  his  incapacity  to  the  task,  and  the 
greater  his  anxiety  to  qualify  himself  if  possible,  and  if  not  too  late, 
for  so  responsible  an  office.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
Normal  School,  or  Teacher's  Seminary  to  which  he  could  resort,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  had  not  the  pecuniary  means  of  pursuing  an  academ- 
ic and  collegiate  course,  he  not  unaptly  and  unwisely  concluded  to 
study  medicine  as  a  preparation,  indirectly,  for  the  oflice  of  educator 
reserving  to  himself  the  privilege,  should  his  health  fail,  of  which 
there  were  increasing  signs,  of  practicing  medicine  as  a  substitute. 

During  the  winter  of  1825-6,  he  attended  a  regular  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  at  New  Haven,  and  in  the  following  March  received  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  But  his  health  was  far 
from  being  good,  and  he  was  himself  beginning  to  be  more  apprehen- 
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sive  tlian  consumptive  people  usuallj  are,  of  a  &tal  result.  However 
he  was  more  determined  than  ever  before,  to  devote  his  life,  if  poesi* 
ble,  to  the  work  which  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  have  assigned 
him. 

But  he  came  from  the  college  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  was 
not  customary  to  employ  any  but  female  teachers  in  the  schools ;  and 
after  some  hesitation,  he  made  application,  in  order  not  to  interrupt 
his  chosen  labors,  for  the  central  school  in  his  native  town,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  '^  board  round ;"  that  being  the  usual 
rate  paid  to  female  teachers.  This  offer,  though  unexpected  and  not 
a  little  mysterious,  was  accepted ;  and  in  May,  1826,  he  commenced 
his  work. 

It  was  his  settled  determination,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it 
fully  known,  to  have  a  model  school,  on  his  own  favorite  plan ;  al- 
though the  pecuniary  means  were  wanting.  He  had  not  ten  dollars 
in  the  world.  All  his  resources,  after  paying  for  his  medical  educa- 
tion and  a  few  books,  and  after  remunerating  his  father,  as  he  was 
proud  to  believe  he  did,  for  the  expense  of  bringing  him  up,  were 
soon  exhausted  in  fitting  up  his  school  room, — in  the  purchase  of 
maps,  designs,  vessels  for  flowers  and  plants,  and  such  fixtures,  as,  in 
his  judgment,  would  conduce  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart  and  taste  of  his  pupils.  He  rightly  judged  that  a  plain 
and  simple  people,  who  knew  him  well,  would  not  seriously  object  to 
innovations  which  cost  them  nothing  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  was, 
indeed,  regarded  as  a  little  visionary,  but  was  permitted  to  go  oo. 
And  in  his  missionary  life — going  from  house  to  house  for  his 
board — he  had  opportunity  for  making,  from  time  to  time,  such  ex- 
planations as  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Besides  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  approved  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementary  branches,  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
applying  with  so  much  success,  he  added  to  them  several  others, 
particularly  in  defining,  grammar,  and  geography.  He  introduced 
also,  what  he  called  his  silent,  or  Quaker  exercise.  This  consisted  in 
requiring  his  pupils,  at  a  certain  time  every  morning — usually  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  school  and  devotional  oxerdses — to 
lay  aside  every  thing  else,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reflection  on  the 
events,  duties  &C.,  of  the  twenty-four  hours  next  preceding.  At  the 
close  of  this  unbroken  silence,  which  usually  lasted  ^\e  minutes,  any 
pupil  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  relate  the  redtatiooa  and  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  in  their  proper  order  and  sequence. 

In  commencing  this  school,  in  his  native  town.  Dr.  Alcott  had  oth- 
er, and  very  exalted  ulterior  aims.    His  warm  heart  embraced  no  len 
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than  the  whole  of  his  townsmen.  These  he  meant  to  enlighten,  ele- 
vate, and  change,  nntil  Wolcott  should  become,  instead  of  a  rude, 
unenlightened,  obscure  place,  a  miniature  Switzerland. 

But  his  pulmonary  difficulties,  which  had  been  for  ten  years  in- 
creasiDg  upon  him,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  hard  study,  improper 
diet,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  preceding  winter,  now  became 
threatening  in  the  extreme.  Besides  a  severe  cough  and  great  ema- 
ciation, he  was  followed  by  hectic  fever  and  the  most  exhausting  and 
discouraging  perspirations.  He  fought  bravely  to  the  last  moment ; 
but  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field  and  relinquish  for  the  present  all 
hopes  of  accomplishiDg  his  mission. 

For  a  short  time  he  followed  the  soundest  medical  advice  he  could 
obtain.  He  kept  quiet,  took  a  little  medicine,  ate  nutritious  food,  and 
when  his  strength  would  permit,  breathed  pure  air.  This  course  was 
at  length  changed  for  one  of  greater  activity,  and  less  stimulus.  He 
abandoned  medicine,  adopted,  for  a  time,  the  "  starvation"  system,  or 
nearly  that,  and  threw  himself^  by  such  aids  as  he  could  obtain,  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  wandered  among  the  hills  and  mountains. 

In  the  autumn  he  was  evidently  better.  He  was  able  to  perform 
light  horticultural  labors  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. For  six  months  he  rode  on  horseback  almost  daily,  as  a  sort 
of  journeyman  physician ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  last  labored,  and  where  he  was  bom — still  continuing 
to  make  his  professional  visits  on  horseback. 

His  hopes  of  reforming  his  native  town  now  revived.  He  not  only 
practiced  medicine,  but  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  people.  He  superintended  a  Sabbath  School ; 
mded  in  the  examination  of  the  public  school  teachers ;  held  teach- 
ers' meetings,  in  "  his  own  hired  house,"  <fec,  &c.  Not  Oberlin  him- 
self in  his  beloved  Ban  de  La  Roche,  had  purer  or  more  benevolent 
or  more  exalted  purposes. 

As  a  member  of  the  prudential  committee  on  common  schools,  he 
was  active,  efficient,  and  highly  useful.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of 
the  board.  K  a  teacher  was  to  be  examined,  it  was  under  his  direc- 
tion and  eye ;  if  the  schools  were  to  be  visited  officially,  he  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  fulfill  the  public  expectation ;  if  the  teachers  were 
to  convene  weekly,  for  mutual  improvement,  it  was  by  his  suggestion 
and  at  his  house.  If  a  new  school  book  was  needed,  he  was  consult- 
ed. His  counsels  were  often  regarded  as  decisive.  No  time  or  means 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  professional  duties,  was  grudged, 
when  he  had  the  slightest  hope  of  promoting  the  public  good. 
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OccasioDally  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  zeal  out- 
run his  knowledge,  and  his  movements  were  regretted.  CardelFs 
"  Jack  Halyard,"  for  example,  was  adopted  for  a  class-book  in  read- 
ing for  all  the  classes  in  the  schools ;  when  it  should  have  been  used 
by  those  of  a  certain  stage  of  progress  only.  But  like  Goldsmith^s 
village  schoolmaster,  "  e*en  his  fellings  leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  and 
were  soon  forgotten. 

We  have  seen  something  of  his  desire  for  public  improvement  in 
his  attempt  to  form  a  youthful  library.  While  teaching  a  public 
school,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  a  small  library  of  useful 
books  for  the  young,  which  he  used,  during  the  term,  as  a  school  U- 
brary — giving  away  the  volumes  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  his  pu- 
pils. It  does  not  appear  that,  at  this  early  period,  the  subject  of 
school  libraries  had  over  been  agitated ;  but  here  was  at  least  the  idea 
in  erabrvo. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  established  as  a  physician,  he  began  to 
collect  a  library  for  the  town.  Its  volumes  were  loaned,  from  time  to 
time,  to  such  persons  as  had  already  imbibed  a  taste  for  reading ;  and 
doubtless  had  a  good  influence.  But  the  plan  was  so  troublesome 
that  he  soon  abandoned  it ;  and  in  his  stead  prevailed  with  his  friends 
and  townsmen  to  establish  a  public  town  hbrary  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one  already  mentioned. 

lie  had  already  begun  to  write  for  the  newspapers,  on  various  sub* 
jects,  particularly  on  common  school  education.  A  long  and  stormy 
series  had  been  published — though  in  an  uncouth  and  somewhat 
bombastic  style — in  the  Columbian  Register  of  New  Haven,  as 
early  as  1823.  Several  shorter  series  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
in  this  and  other  papers  during  the  years  1826  and  182T.  The  habit 
was  not  wholly  discontinued  while  he  was  pursuing  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Among  his  contributions  of  this  sort,  between 
the  years  1826  and  1829,  were  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Education,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  RusselL 

A  correspondence  was  also  opened  about  this  time,  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, as  well  as  with  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Brooklyn,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  other  warm  friends  of  educational  improvement,  in 
different  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  state,  particularly  in  Hartford. 
This  correspondence  was  valuable  as  an  aid  in  maturing  his  own  views, 
and  those  of  others. 

On  entering  the  fourth  year  of  his  medical  practice,  he  found  his 
health  so  much  improved  that  he  volunteered  to  return  to  teaching. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  In  less  than  two  weeks  he  was 
teaching  a  district  school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Southington. 
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nifl  school,  though  in  a  somewhat  remote  corner  of  the  town,  was 
large,  and  made  up  of  rather  heterogeneous  materials.  Here  he  pui^ 
sued  his  improved  methods  of  teaching  without  molestation.  There 
were  a  few  complaints  about  too  rigid  discipline;  but  in  general,  his 
course  met  with  approbation.  In  the  method  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  especially  Etymology,  he  even  made  large  advances.  This 
method  was  published  both  in  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  Con- 
fessions of  a  Schoolmaster ;  but  they  were  so  novel,  and  yet  so  im- 
portant, that  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  have  not  seen 
either  of  these  works,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  read  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  following,  for  example,  was  his  method  of  teach- 
ing the  definition  of  the  verb. 

Without  any  preliminary  information  with  regard  to  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  he  would  ask  his  pupils  to  take  th^ir  slates  and  pencils, 
7— or  pen  and  paper,  if  more  convenient — and  be  ready  to  attend  to 
his  direction.  Then,  stamping  on  the  floor  with  his  foot,  or  clapping 
his  hands,  he  would  require  them  to  write  down  what  they  saw  him 
do.  When  this  was  done,  he  would  perform  some  other  common  ac- 
tion, such  as  whistling,  hopping,  jumping,  coughing,  laughing,  or 
singing,  and  tell  them  to  write  again.  W^hen  he  had  proceeded  far 
enough  for  a  single  lesson,  he  would  tell  them,  one  by  one,  to  read  aloud 
what  they  had  written.  Some  would  be  found  to  have  expressed  the 
action,  as  stamping^  in  diflferent  words,  or  in  more  than  one  word ; 
but  in  general  they  were  found  to  have  seized  the  idea  ;  and  afler  a 
few  attempts  they  would  succeed  in  writing  the  proper  words  very 
readily.  "  Now,"  he  would  say,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  ?" 
The  reply  would  be  various,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  pupil ; 
but,  by  cross  questions,  he  would  usually  soon  find  they  had  taken 
hold  of  the  main  idea,  viz.,  that  the  words  they  had  written  described 
actions.  When  the  point  was  fairly  secured,  he  would  add :  "  These 
words,  which  you  have  written,  are  rer6«."  "  Now,"  he  would  ask, 
**  what  is  a  verb  ?"  Nor  would  he  be  satisfied  till  he  found  they  per- 
fectly understood  the  matter.     Such  a  definition  is  never  forgotten. 

He  did  not  always  commence  with  the  names  of  <ictions  or  verba, 
but  oftener  with  nouns  or  the  names  of  things.  In  that  case  he  would 
set  them  first  to  writing  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  room, 
or  in  their  father's  garden,  or  in  the  road  between  that  and  the  school- 
house.  The  names  of  actions  came  next ;  then  substitutes  for  names,  or 
pronouns.  For  this  last,  and  indeed,  for  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  for 
most  of  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  he  had  his  peculiar  methods. 

His  first  etymological  course  of  teaching  on  this  plan  was  made  as 
an  experiment.     It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  y^ry  cold  winter,  and  some 
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of  the  pupils,  among  whom  was  one  female,  had  to  walk  a  mile  or 
more,  in  deep  snow.  The  proposal  made  bv  the  teacher  was,  that 
they  should  come  to  the  school  room  at  sunrise,  and  remain  an  hour. 
The  course  was  to  consist  of  ten  lessons.  The  class  consisted  of  ten 
individuals,  and  not  one  of  them  failed  of  attending  punctually  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Their  progress  was  respecta- 
ble. They  acquired  as  much  solid  knowledge  on  this  subject,  during 
the  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  as  is  usually  acquired  in  a  whole 
term  on  the  ordinary  plan. 

In  the  progress  of  the  winter  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  con- 
vene teachers,  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment They  were  some  eight  or  ten  in  number.  One  was  a  female. 
They  read  such  works  as  HalFs  "  Lectures  on  School-Keeping,"  and 
the  "  District  School  as  it  was,"  and  made  their  comments.  They 
also  gave  an  account,  mutually,  of  their  experience  and  progress  su^ 
instructors. 

The  impression  made  by  these  labors  was  deep  and  abiding,  but  it 
slowly  impaired  his  health  and  depressed  his  spirits ;  and,  being  fear- 
ful of  a  relapse  of  his  pulmonary  tendencies  he  abandoned,  for  a  time, 
all  hope  of  teaching  permanently. 

Ilis  plan  now  was  to  find,  if  possible,  a  manual  labor  school,  where 
he  might  study  a  little  more  thoroughly  his  profession,  at  little,  if  any 
expense.  But,  as  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  concluded  to  labor  on  the  farm  for 
the  summer,  near  New  Haven. 

But  just  as  he  was  settling  down  on  the  farm,  he  had  occasion  U* 
be  in  Hartford,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  had  returned  from  Europe ;  and  though  in  feeble  health, 
was  endcavorino:  to  rouse  the  attention  of  a  few  friends  of  education 
to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  school  for  teachers,  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Kellenberg's  school,  in  Ilofwyl,  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
studying.  Mr.  Woodbridgc  inquired  of  Dr.  Alcott  what  he  considered 
the  capital  error  of  modern  education.  "  The  custom  of  pushing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  health  and  morals,"  was  the 
reply.  This  question  and  reply  laid  the  foundation  of  an  acquaintnnco 
and  friendship  that  was  as  lasting  as  the  life  of  the  parties. 

It  was  not  difBcult  for  Dr.  Alcott  to  yield  so  much  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality of  opinion  and  purpose  as  to  become  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  his  purpose  of  establishing, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  a  miniature  Fellenberg  school. 
He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  and  high  hopes  of  his  success ;  and  of  becoming  himself  a 
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Velirii  in  the  new  institution.  So  great  was  this  confidence  that 
though  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  had  contracted  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able,  in  any  [>art, 
to  cancel,  he  consented,  with  the  permission  of  his  creditors,  to  labor 
for  a  year  or  two  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  at  the  very  moderate  com- 
pensation of  twelve  dollars  a  month ;  which  would  just  clothe  him, 
and  pay  the  annual  interest  of  his  debt.  And  even  when,  sometime 
afterward.'  he  had  the  offer  of  a  school  in  an  adjacent  town  nt  $300  a 
year — an  offer  which  two  years  before  he  would  have  accepted  with 
all  his  heart — he  only  required  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  should  raise  liis 
wages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars.  This  is  mentioned  to  shew  his 
devotion,  at  this  time,  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improvement. 

His  employments  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  at  first  various ;  for 
such  was  his  hope  of  the  future,  that  he  was  content  for  the  present 
with  "  small  things," — the  preparation  of  a  map,  the  correction  of  a 
portion  of  geography,  or  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  a  review.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  not  only  sanctioned  but  encouraged  the  continuance  of 
his  appeals  to  the  friends  of  common  schools  through  the  periodicals. 
He  also  made  frequent  and  persevering  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country  towns  to  examine  their  schools,  and  report  concerning 
them  in  the  papers  and  journals.  The  press  teemed  with  his  ar- 
ticles; especially  the  Connecticut  Observer  and  Hartford  Courant 
One  very  substantial  and  elaborate  review  of  a  report  on  the  Manual 
Labor  School  of  Pennsylvania — the  product  of  his  pen — appeared 
about  this  time,  which  met  with  much  favor,  and  was  quoted  by 
foreign  writers. 

While  associated  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  he  not  only  made  the 
means  of  elevating  the  common  schools  his  constant  study,  but  in 
concert  with  him,  laid  many  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  journal  of  education,  but  his 
own  and  Mr.  Woodbridge's  indigence,  and  his  own  great  inexperience 
and  general  diflSdence,  prevented.  He  was  more  successful,  however, 
than  formerly,  in  his  attempts  to  rouse  public  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
by  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  and  by  his  pedestrian 
excursions,  and  occasional  conversations  and  lectures. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  is,  the  years  1830  and  1831,  that  h« 
prepared,  and  on  sundry  occasions  delivered  his  Essay  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  School  Houses,  to  which  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion,'in  the  autumn  of  1831,  awarded  a  premium,  and  which  led  the 
way  to  that  large  and  thorough  improvement  in  this  department, 
which  is  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.     He  also  wrote 
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find  presented  to  tlio  same  body  an  essay  on  penmanship ;  wliicli, 
though  it  did  not  obtain  the  premium,  was  deemed  second  in  point  of 
oxcellence,  was  recommended  to  bo  published,  and  was  widely 
circulated. 

One  field  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  engage,  has  been  thus 
far  unintentionally  omitted.  The  public  common  school  fund  in  Con- 
necticut had  at  this  time  become  so  large  that  its  increase,  as  appor- 
tioned and  applied  to  common  schools,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  to  be 
an  evil  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers 
for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  the  parents  had  almost  ceased  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  management  and  general  conduct  Tlio 
late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  lion.  Hawley  Olmsted, 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  &c.,  saw  the  necessity  of  fonning  a  state  society  for 
the  improvement  of  common  schools,  in  which  this  subject  and  other 
topics  should  be  freely  discussed.  Such  a  society  had  been  actually 
formed,  when  Dr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  became  associated  ;  and 
had  held  several  meetings.  Into  this  movement  Dr.  Alcott  entered 
with  all  his  heart,  and  he  did  much  to  sustain  it. 

A  history  of  the  first  public  school  in  Hartford,  in  which  some 
recent  advances  had  been  made,  a  volume  of  a  hundred  pages  or  w, 
was  written  by  him  about  this  time,  and  also  a  volume  of  nearly  the 
.*ame  size,  entitled  a  Word  to  Teachers.  Tliey  were  crude  produc- 
tions, but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  merit,  in  that  they  were 
highly  practical.  But  his  chief  forte,  in  writing,  was  the  newspaper; 
for  if  its  style  was  not  more  elegant, — it  was  more  racy  and  spir- 
ited. It  is  believed  that  his  essays  in  conjunction  with  the  labors  of 
others,  had  much  influence  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  his  numerous  avocations,  at  this 
period,  was  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  concerning 
schools.  When  Mr.  Woodbridge  could  spare  him,  and  when,  too,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired  by  too  much  confinement  to  the 
desk,  he  would  sally  forth  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  on  which  he 
was  at  times  absent  several  weeks. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert,  in  this  place,  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  one  of  these  records,  not  only  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  recorder,  and  his  zeal  for  his 
cause.  It  relates  to  the  schools  of  Tolland,  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  Connecticut.  The  first  was  made  in 
summer. 

Here  is  the  Jcey^   as  he  terms  it,  to  what  follows  under  II : 
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**L  Ket  to  the  Chart  op  Tolland  District  Schools,  TniETRsy  in  Number. 

A.  Location  of  the  school  house  ;  arrangement  and  scenery  around  it,  &c. 

B.  Internal  arrangement  and  furniture. 

C.  a.  No.  of  pupils  in  attendance,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  years  :  b,  No. 
between  four  and  eight ;  c.  No.  between  eight  and  sixteen ;  d.  No.  over  sixteen ;  e. 
whole  No.  in  the  instructor's  record,  or  roll;  f,  average  No.  in  attendance  the  present 
season  ;  g.  No.  in  attendance  of  each  sex ;  h,  No.  between  four  and  sixteen  residing 
in  the  district. 

D.  No.  of  classes  in  the  school,  and  No.  in  each  class. 

E.  No.  of  children  in  the  district  who  attend  no  school  at  all. 

F.  Age  of  the  instructor.  Instructor's  Experience,  Compensation,  Residence, 
Education,  &c. 

G.  No.  of  months  in  which  the  school  is  kept,  during  each  summer  and  winter. 
H.  Branches  pursued. 

1.  Books  used — what  editions,  &c. 

J.  Is  each  pupil  well  supplied  with  Books?  &c. 

K.  Changes  o(  Class  Books. 

L.  Maps,  Globes,  Apparatus,  and  Libraries. 

M.  Age  at  which  each  elementary  study  is  commenced. 

N.  Physical  Education. 

0.  Religious  Instruction. 

P.  Does  the  Instructor  have  control  over  his  pupils  beyond  the  school  room? 

Q.  Manner  of  defrHving  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

R.  Methods  of  conducting,  governing,  and  teaching  the  school,  especially  where  any 
Improvement  is  visible. 

s.  Peculiarities. 

T.  Discipline. 

U.  Emulation. 

V.  Books,  Periodicals,  &c.,  with  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  pupils, 
stich  as  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education. 

W.  Educational  Anecdotes. 

Note.    Blanks  imply  an  absence  of  all  information  on  a  given  subject,  at  least  when 
Dr.  Alcott  was  present. 

II.  Chart  or  the  Tolland  Schools  in  1831. 

DisT.  No.  1. — A.  In  the  thickest  settled  part  of  Tolland  village,  close  by  the  road- 
side.     A  high  school  kept  in  the  upper  story. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  scats  with  backs,  desks  attached  to  the  walls, 
entry  and  closet  as  usual — very  small. 

C.  a,  4 ;  b,  20 ;  c,  12 ;  d,— ;  e,  52 ;  f,  35 ;  g,  15  m,  21  fem.;  h,  72. 

D.  Eight.     I  St,  5;  2d.  7 ;  3d,  6 ;  4ih,  3 ;  5th,  12  ;  6th,  4  ;  7th.  2 ;  8lh, 

F.  Instructor,  about  28;  native  of  Somers,  Conn.  She  has  taught  six  or  eight  suc- 
cessive seasons ;  taught  last  winter  in  No.  12  ;  always  boards  around  the  district ;  wa- 
ges of  male  teachers  $12  to  $16  a  month  ;  females,  $1  to  $1,25  a  week. 

G.  Four  months  in  summer  and  four  in  winter — rarely  more. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geogrsphy. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Testament,  Easy  Lessons,  Scott's  Les- 
sons, English  Reader,  Colbum's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  English  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  Woodhridgo  and  Olncy's  Geography,  Walker's  and  Perry's 
Dictionaries. 

J.  Very  poorly  supplied. 

K.  A  lew  recent  changes. 

M.  Grammar  at  about  twelve  years  ;  geography  a  little  earlier. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing.  AH  have  a  short  recess  each  half  day,  with  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  at  noon.  ^ 

R.  The  pupils  read,  spell,  recite  pauses,  abbreviations,  &c.;  but  the  whole  appears 
to  be  an  unmeaning,  and  mechanical  process.  No  practical  use  is  made  of  the  abbre- 
viations, pauses,  &c.,  nor  to  emphasis,  cadence,  inflection,  tone,  enunciation,  loudness, 
slowness,  distinctness,  6ic.  Nearly  all  is  done  in  a  monotonous,  unmeaning  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  Grammar  and  Geography. 

T.  Good,  though  rather  rigid ;  a  large  rod  used. 

U.  In  full  force ;  the  rod  in  one  hand — sugar,  toys,  and  medals,  in  the  other. 

V.  None  taken. 

DisT.  No.  2. — A.  Situated  liy  the  road-side,  in  an  unpleasant  situation. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  seats  with  backs,  good  entrance. 

C.  a,  —  ;  b,  13  ;  c,  2  ;  d,  — ;  e,  25  ;  f,  20 ;  g,  7  m.,  8  fern.;  h,  50. 
I).  Four.     Ist,  2 ;  2d,  5 ;  .Id,  5 ;  4th,  2 ;  and  1  in  the  Alphabet. 

E.  Instructor  about  30 ;  Native  of  Tolland  ;  has  Uught  once  before,  bat  not  in  this 
district ;  compensation,  83  cents  a  week,  for  three  months,  and  boards  round  the  dit- 
Inct ;  male  instructor  four  months  last  winter,  at  $12  a  month. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter,  and  three  in  tommer. 
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H.  Spelling  and  Reading ;  in  winter,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Gecmphy. 

I.  WelMter's  American  Spelling  Book,  Testament,  American  Preceptor,  and  Enclith 
Reader ;  in  winter  are  added  DaboU's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar,  ajid  Woodbridge*s 
Geography. 

J.  Not  very  well  supplied. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  &c.,  with  the  usual  recesses. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  school  fund  ;  in  summer  solely  by  subscription. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  District  No.  1,  onl^  rather  worse. 

T.  Greatly  defective — worse  than  in  No.  1.    A  large  ferule  in  school. 

U.  Nothing  done  to  stimulate  in  any  way,  except  that  the  instructor  carries  a  rod 
about  the  room. 

DiBT.  No.  3. — A.  Situated  near  a  rivulet  contiguous  to  a  garden,  in  a  very  romaitfic 
spot,  with  a  beautiful  grove  at  only  a  little  distance. 

B.  Large,  well  lighted,  a  good  stove,  seats  with  backs,  desks  as  usual. 

C.  a,  3  ;  b,  5 ;  c,  2  ;  d,  —  ;  e,  14 ;  f,  10 ;  g,  3  m.,  6  fem.;  h,  26. 

D.  Pupils  read  separately — in  classes.    Two  in  tbe  Alphabet. 

E.  Many  of  tbe  pupils  of  the  district  attend  school  only  in  the  winter. 

F.  Instructor,  21 ;  inhabitant  of  Springfield,  Mass ;  never  taught  before ;  com- 
pensation. 50  cents  a  week  and  board ;  compensation  varies  in  summer,  in  this  d»- 
trict,  from  50  to  67  cents  a  week,  and  board ;  in  winter,  it  is  from  $8  to  $10  a  month, 
board  around  as  before. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter;  from  three  to  four  in  summer.  Thiii 
season  three  and  a  half  months. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading  in  summer;  in  winter  are  added  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  and  Geography. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  Testament,  American  Preceptor ;  in  winter, 
Daboll,  Woodbridge  and  Murray. 

J.  Not  well  supplied. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  with  the  usual  recesses. 

Q.  In  winter  by  fund ;  in  summer  by  subscription. 

R.  Much  as  in  Dist.  Nu.  1. 

T,  Tolerable  ;  a  rod. 

U.  Emulation  used,  though  not  largely. 

Dist.  No.  4. — A.  House  quite  retired  and  well  secured  from  bleak  winds,  but  largely 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

B.  Larp  room,  with  entrance  and  closet,  house  old,  well  lighted,  stove,  one  seat  with 
back,  desks  as  usual. 

C.  a,  1  ;  b,  11 ;  c,  7 ;  d,  — ;  e,  28 ;  f,  20 ;  g,  7  m.,  12  fem.;  h,  47. 

D.  Five.     1st,  4 ;  2d,  4 ;  3d,  2  ;  4th,  3 ;  5th,  2 ;  4,  not  classed. 

F.  Instructor,  alx)ut  19;  native  of  Tolland;  never  taught  before;  compensation 
67  cents  a  week,  for  twelve  weeks  ;  usual  price  of  teaching  in  this  district,  75  cents 
a  week  in  summer,  $10  to  $12  a  month  in  winter,  and  board  round  as  usual. 

G.  Three  to  four  months  in  winter,  rarely  over  three  in  summer. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Writing ;  in  winter,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Gram- 
mar are  added,  but  they  are  not  permitted  at  all  in  the  summer. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book:  Mtirray's  English  Reader;  Easy  Lessons; 
Bible,  morning  and  evening.     In  winter,  Daboll,  Woodbridge  and  Murray. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  with  hat  braiding  in  two  instances,  and  the  usual  recesses. 

O.  None  unless  prayer  and  this  uncertain. 

P.  Public  opinion  opposed  to  any  such  thing. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  school  fund  ;  in  summer  from  the   same,  and  a  subscription. 

R.  Much  as  in  No.  1,  except  that  the  teacher  suffers  herself  to  be  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  calls,  during  all  her  varied  duties  and  exercises. 

8.  The  letter  q,  was  called  cuftf  both  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

T.  Tolerable.  Rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.  During  my  visit  to  this  school,  the  instructor  and  a  first  class  of  girls  were  put  to 
the  blush  by  reading  from  Scott's  Les.sons  a  sentence  in  a  dialogue,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  **  that  nobody  thinks  of  marrying  a  woman  now-a-days,  unless  she  bring  him  some 
property,  besides  a  petticoat." 

Dist.  No.  5. — A.  House  near  several  dwellings  with  outhouses  gone  to  decay,  and  on 
a  very  public  road. 

B.  Large  enough,  well  lighted,  stove,  entry  and  closet,  desks  as  usual,  teats  have  na 
back. 

C.  a,  5  ;  b,  II ;  c,  3  ;  d,  — ;  e,  22 ;  f,  18  ;  g,  about  an  equal  number  of  each ;  b,  30l 

D.  Five.     1st,  3 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  3 ;  4th,  2  ;  5th,  3  ;  and  3  in  Alphabet. 

E.  Many  attend  only  in  the  winter,  and  some  that  attend  very  little  even  then. 

F.  Instructor  30.  Native  of  the  district.  Has  recently  taught  the  same  school  twiee 
before.  Receives  $1  a  week  and  boards  herself  In  winter  the  usual  terms  are  f8  to 
$10  a  month  and  hoard,  as  usual. 
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G.  Three  months  in  winter,  and  three  to  three  and  a  half  in  summer ;  present  it 
about  three  and  half. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading ;  in  winter,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Gec^raphy. 

I.  Webiiter  8  American  Spelling  Book,  Webster's  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
American  Preceptor,  Testament;  in  winter,  Woodbridge,  Daboll  and  Murray. 

J.  Well  supphed,  except  the  smallest  pupils. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  and  recesses. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  fund  ;  in  summer  by  subscription.  This  season  $5  subscribed 
by  those  not  intimately  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  District  No.  8. 

T.  Tolerable,  without  any  rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.  The  paupers  of  Tolland  are  received  into  the  school,  whenever  there  is  any 
money  subscribed  on  their  account ;  but  the  present  season,  though  there  are  seven  of 
them  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  they  are  excluded  for  want  of  means  of  support ! 

DisT.  No.  6. — A.  A  tolerable  house,  situated  in  a  retired  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willimantic  river,  near  the  junction  of  four  towns,  and  belongs  to  them  all. 

B.  A  very  commodious  room,  stove,  desks  as  usnal,  one  scat  only  with  back. 

C.  a,— ;  b,  7 ;  h,  19. 

F.  Instructor,  a  native  of  Willineton,  alx>ut  25  years  of  age  ;  never  taught  before  : 
Compensation,  75  cents  a  week  and  board ;  Price  in  winter,  $10  to  $13  a  month  and 
board. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  of  each  sea.son ;  this  summer  only  three. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading  only  ;    in   winter,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Geography. 
I.  Same  as  in  District  No.  2. 
J.  Tolerable  supply. 
K.  No  changes  of  importance. 
N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  &c. 

0.  Catechising  has  been  begun  by  the  present  teacher,  but  the  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  it. 

Q  From  the  fund  in  winter  ;  in  summer  from  the  fund,  so  far  as  the  towns  of  Mans- 
field and  Wiliington  are  concerned ;  and  by  subscription  on  the  part  of  Tolland  and 
Coventry. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  No.  1. 

T.  Tolerable,  no  rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.  A  pupil  read  for  his  lesson  about  3  pages  from  the  English  Reader,  including 
probably  about  500  words,  of  which  meaning  he  was  ignorant.  Another  read  a  piece 
from  the  American  Preceptor,  including  about  300  words,  of  similar  character. 

DisT.  No.  7  AND  9. — Vacant  this  season.  They  have  recently  been  united.  Have 
a  good  house,  well  lighted,  in  a  most  retired,  shady,  and  delightful  situation,  but  no  stove, 
and  very  indifferent  benches.  Children  in  the  two  districts  between  4  and  16,  in  all 
38.  A  few  attend  the  other  schools,  but  they  are  generally  at  work,  or  in  idleness  and 
mischief. 

DisT.  No.  8. — A.  In  a  cold  bleak  place  ;  no  trees  nor  even  any  outhouses  near  it ;  in 
contact  with  the  public  road  and  well  cultivated  fields. 

B.  School  room  of  middle  size,  with  a  small  closet,  well  lighted,  only  one  seat  has  a 
back  to  it,  desks  as  usual. 

C.  a,  6  ;  b,  9  ;  c,  4 ;  d,  — ;  e,  23 ;  f,  18  ;  g,  equal  number  of  each  sex ;  h,  33. 

D.  Four.     1st,  3 ;  2d.  3  ;  3d,  2 ;  4th,  4 ;  unclasscd  7. 

E.  A  few  colored  children  attend  a  very  little. 

F.  InRtnictor's  age  20  ;  compensation  75  cents  a  week  ;  has  taught  once  before;  na- 
tive of  Tolland  ;  general  compensation  here,  $10  a  month  in  winter  and  board  around 
the  district,  and  75  cents  to  $1  a  week  in  summer. 

G.  Three  months  in  winter  and  three  in  summer — occasionally  two  weeks  more. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading,  in  summer ;  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  a  liiiU 
Grammar  are  added. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  Testament,  £lasy  Lessons ;  in  winter  they 
have  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,  American  Preceptor,  and  Daboll,  Woodbridge 
and  Murray.  • 

J.  Very  poorly  supplied. 

K.  Little  change  ;  the  introduction  of  Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons  was  recent,  and  Init 
few  have  yet  purchased  it. 

L.  None  except  in  connection  with  Geography. 

N.  Knitting.  Sewing  and  recesses. 

P.  Public  opinion  in  general,  opposed  to  any  such  control. 

Q.  Chiefly  from  the  public  funo  or  school  money  ;  but  to  what  remains  from  this,  after 
paying  for  the  winter  report,  it  is  usual  to  add  by  subscription  enough  to  pay  for  the 
summer  school ;  this  year  it  is  done  wholly  by  sub.«cripiion — the  funds  having  been 
spent  in  a  winter  school. 
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R.  Much  as  it  is  in  District  No.  1. 

T.  Lax,  though  not  the  worst ;  rod  in  the  school  room. 

U.  In  full  operation. 

DisT.  No.  10. — A  house  comparatively  large  and  exceedinsly  well  ventilated ;  store, 
but  situated  at  the  junction  of  lour  roads  in  a  hollow ;  an  additional  building  for  en- 
trance, closet,  &c. 

B.  Large  mom,  well  lighted  on  four  sides,  desks  as  usual,  seats  with  backs,  outbuild- 
ings, &.C. 

C.  a,  4  ;  b,  12  ;  c,  8 ;  d,—  ;  e,  42  ;  f.  34 ;  g,  8  m.,  16  fem.;  h,  51. 

D.  Six.     1st,  4  ;  2d,  3;  3d,  4  ;  4th,  2  ;  5th,  2  ;  6th,  3 ;  not  classed,  6. 

F.  Instructor,  26 ;  native  of  Tollnnd ;  has  taui^ht  twice  before,  last  suronser  here ; 
83  cents  a  week  and  board  fur  6vc  months ;  in  winter  the  compensation  Taries  from 
$10  to  815  a  month,  with  and  without  board. 

G.  From  three  to  four  months  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  five  in  winter. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  a  little  Grammar ;  in  winter.  Geography  and 
Arithmetic  are  added. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Testament,  Scott*s  Lessons  ;  in  winter, 
Dal)oII,  Woodbridge,  and  OIney's  Geography,  and  Dowd's  Grammar. 

J.  Not  well  supplied. 

K.  No  changes  for  many  years,  except  the  introduction  of  Dowd*s  Grammar. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  &c, 

0.  None  but  a  frequent  daily  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 

Q.  In  winter  as  usual,  from  the  school  fund,  in  summer  chieflr  by  subecriptioo ; 
doors  open  to  all  who  do  not  subscribe.     This  summer  $2  received  for  the  fund. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  No.  I,  with  one  exception  ;  though  no  pauses,  &c.,  are  recited^ some 
good  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  pauses.  Instructor  read  with  the  scholars, 
which  is  not  usual. 

S.  The  letter  q.  railed  cufe  by  many  of  the  pupils. 

T.  Discipline  excellent. 

U.  In  full  force. 

DisT.  No,  11. — Vacant  this  summer.  They  have  a  bad  house,  badly  situated,  with 
bad  seats,  but  a  good  stove,  and  47  children  between  4  and  16!  The  public  money, 
and  a  small  subscription  was  sufficient  to  continue  a  school  last  winter,  three  and  a 
half  mouths,  at  $14  a  month ;  but  the  people  feel  too  poor  to  have  a  school  this 
summer. 

DisT.  No.  12. — A.  On  a  retired  and  sheltered  road,  but  no  accessible  shade,  and  no 
outhounes. 

B.  Room  IS  feet  square,  plastered  and  arched,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  desks  as 
usual,  seats  for  the  small  pupils  with  backs,  stove,  and  a  large  entrance  room  for  clothes, 
wood,  6lc. 

C.  a,  2  ;  b,  17  ;  c,  10  ;  d,  —  ;  e,  35 ;  f.  30  ;  g,  8  m.,  25  fem.;  h,  38. 

D.  Five.  1st,  7  ;  2d,  7  ;  3d.  2  ;  4th,  4  ;  5lh,  2 ;  and  7  in  the  Alphabet. 

F.  Instructor,  a  native  of  Tolland,  and  very  young;  has  taught  the  same  school 
twice.  Compensation,  75  cents  a  week,  with  board  around  in  summer,  and  $10  a 
month  in  winter. 

G.  In  general  three  months  in  winter  ;  but  the  female  teacher  of  last  winter,  taught 
4  ;  in  summer  three  to  four;  three  the  present  season. 

II.  Spelling,  Reading  and  Grammar;  in  winter  are  added  Writing,  Arithmetic  and 
Geography. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Testament,  Ameri- 
can Preceptor,  and  Webster's  Klements  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  in  winter,  Dowd's  and 
Murray's  Grammar,  Daboll,  Woodbridge  and  Olney. 

J.  Well  supplied,  except  with  Kasy  Le.ssons. 

K.  No  changes  except  the  introduction  of  Easy  Lessons  and  Dowd's  Grammar. 

M.  Geography  at  10;  Grammar  at  12. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  and  Marking,  with  the  recesses. 

P.  Public  opinion  opposed  to  any  control. 

Q.  By  the  school  fund  at  present. 

R.  As  in  No.  1,  or  worse ;  the  teacher,  in  teaching  almost  all  things,  was  continually 
telling  the  pupil,  by  way  of  anticipation,  as  if  to  assist  him;  but  really  to  produce 
injurious  results  :  in  one  instance,  in  a  sin^e  reading,  the  teacher  told  the  pupil  thai 
no  less  than  thirty-five  words  were  by  way  of  anticipation ;  in  another  instance  no  less 
than  seventeen. 

T.  Discipline  tolerable — aided  however  hy  the  rod. 

DisT.  No.  13. — A.  House  on  a  public  road,  exposed  to  storm  and  sunshine ;  oulbousef 
peculiarly  exposed  to  general  observation. 

B.  Room  16  to  18  feet  square,  with  un  addition  for  entrance,  &c.,  well  lighted,  desks 
as  usual,  seats  with  backs  and  back  shelves,  with  a  stove  ;  bouse  exceedingly  small  for 
fifty  pupils  in  winter. 

C.  a.2;  b,  16;  c,7;  d,— ;  e.40;  f,25;  «.  3  m,  26  fem.;  h,  48. 

D.  Five.    Itt,  5 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  4 ;  4tb,  2 ;  5th,  4 ;  unclassed,  5. 
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F.  Instructor,  30 ;  native  of  Tolland ;  has  taught  six  or  eight  seasons ;  compensation, 
75  cents  a  week  ;  the  instructor  here  last  summer,  though  she  had  taught  twenty  sea> 
sons,  only  received  75  cents  a  week  ;  about  $10  a  month  in  winter. 

G.  Generally  three  months  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer  ;  this  summer  3  3-i. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading  and  Grammar ;  in  winter,  they  add  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
Geography. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  American  Preceptor,  Testament,  Easy  Les- 
sons, English  Reader,  Little's  Lessons,  Daboll,  Woodbridge,  and  Murray. 

J.  Not  very  well. 

K.  Leavitt*s  Easy  Lessons  were  introduced  about  a  year  ago. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  and  recesses. 

R.  Teacher's  pronunciation  very  bad,  as  well  as  her  enunciation ;  thus  the  dipthong 
OiL,  had,  with  her,  a  very  flat,  nasal  sound.  There  was  little  if  any  real  studying  in  the 
school.     The  books,  instructor,  methods,  pupils,  were  all  faulty.     Amazing  dullness!  . 

S.  Instructor  thinks  the  New  Testament  an  improper  reading  book  for  classes,  be- 
cause too  difficult  of  comprehension. 

T.  Miserably  lax  in  discipline,  and  yet  the  teacher  is  constantly  governing,  or  at 
least  wielding  the  rod.     She  has  a  most  unhappy  countenance  and  manner. 

U.  In  full  operation  and  force. 

W.  There  was  a  girl  in  this  school,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  could  only  read  in 
words  of  three  syllables,  and  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  ready  lessons.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  consequence  of  parental  neglect,  as  she  has  a  brother  in  school  who 
has  just  commenced  and  Icams  well.  There  was  much  of  irregularity  of  attendance, 
here  and  elsewhere." 

Appended  to  the  chart  was  a  sort  of  summary,  Dot  only  of  each 
district,  but  of  the  whole.  Thus  important  general  facts  were  educed, 
such  as,  for  example,  defective  attendance.  Thus,  while  there  were  in 
Tolland  about  five  hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  the  average  attendance  was  only  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number ;  and  the  whole 
number  on  the  teachers'  records  was  only  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Such  things,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be,  even  in  midsummer, 
when  many  elder  pupils  were  at  work  ;  and  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  some  thirty-five  or  forty  at  the  high  school.  And  then  the 
disparity  between  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the 
average  attendance,  is  most  astonishing. 

But  the  object  of  the  foregoing  extract  was  not  to  bring  out  facts, 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  rather 
to  show  the  nature  of  these  pioneer  labors,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  this  adventurer  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  world  of 
common  schools,  devoted  himself;  and  also  to  show  by  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present,  the  degree  of  progress  which  has  been 
actually  obtained,  even  in  this  land  of  steady  habits. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  having  removed  to  Boston,  to  superin- 
tend and  edit  the  Journal  of  Education,  which  he  had  purchased  of 
its  first  proprietor,  urgently  solicited  Dr.  Alcott  to  follow  him.  At 
first  he  hesitated,  as  it  was  feared,  both  by  him  and  his  friends,  that 
a  residence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  would  hasten  apace 
his  consumption.  But  having  in  1830,  abandoned  all  exciting  food 
and  drink,  and  adopted  such  other  improved  physical  habits,  as 
seemed  to  be  imparting  new  energies  to  his  frame,  ho  at  length. 
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concluded  to  accept  the  proposals ;  and  veiy  earlj  in  the  jear  1882, 
he  removed  to  Boston. 

The  journey  was  made  during  a  great  snow  storm  in  Januair, 
which  before  he  reached  Boston,  turned  into  a  severe  drenching  rain, 
in  which  by  an  accident  to  the  stage  coach  he  became  so  much  ex- 
posed, that  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  taken  ill 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  other  threatening  symptoms. 
But  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  good  nursing,  he  recov- 
ered slowly,  and  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  duties  which  by  his 
engagement  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  assigned  him.  From  that 
day  to  this,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  less  formidable  attacks,  enjoyed  a  most  surprising  immunity 
from  pulmonary  disease ;  nor  has  he  often  had  so  much  as  a  common 
cold. 

Dr.  Alcott  had  formed  many  valuable  acquaintances  in  Connecticut; 
among  them.  Dr.  John  L.  Comstock,  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  Rev.  C. 
A.  Goodrich,  Noah  Webster,  A.  F.  Wilcox,  and  Josiah  Holbrook. 
He  left  the  state  with  regret ;  but  with  the  expectation  of  returning 
to  it  in  at  most  a  few  months.  He  did  not  however,  return  until 
after  nearly  twelve  years. 

Besides  assisting  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  conducting  the  Journal  (now 
Annals*)  of  Education,  by  writing  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  on 
physical  education,  methods  of  instruction,  <kc.,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  book  notices  and  reviews,  he  was  for  two  years,  1832  and 
1833,  the  practical  editor  of  a  Children's  Weekly  paper,  started  by 
Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  aged  father ;  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  reading  book  in  common  schools.  The  paper  was 
called  the  Juvenile  Rambler.  It  was  perhaps,  the  first  paper  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  in  this  country ;  and  it  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be 
taken  by  several  schools  in  very  largo  numbers,  and  to  be  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit.  But  it  was  troublesome  to  its  editors, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  yeare  was  discontinued. 

Dr.  Alcott's  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  now  became  much 
more  varied  and  extended.  Besides  assisting  Mf.  W.,  he  wrote 
many  fugitive  pieces  on  various  subjects  connected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  morals,  and  the  advancement  of  common  education — for 
amid  all  his  miscellaneous  labors  he  never  lost  sight  for  one  moment, 
of  the  public  school.  He  even  lectured  on  this  subject,  not  only 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum, 
and  associations  for  educational  improvement,  but  to  teachers  and  pa- 
rents, in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  when  he  could 
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not  in  person  attend  public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  education,  he 
often  sent  an  essay  to  be  read  before  them. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  tract  entitled,  ^  Missionaries  of  Education,^ 
which  was  subsequently  published,  and  had  a  tolerably  wide  circulation. 
But  his  theory  on  this  point,  was  evidently  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  the  age,  though  it  could  not  foil  to  recommend  itself  to  all  think- 
ing men  who  took  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  as  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  dictated  by  a  heart  expanding  with  benevolence  toward  the  rising 
generation. 

In  the  years  1832  and  1833,  he  wrote  a  sm^ll  volume  for  young 
men,  entitled,  "The  Young  Man's  Guide,"  which  besides  being  the 
first  popular  book  of  this  class,  that  was  perfectly  reliable,  and  which 
expressed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  such  a  style  as  not  to  offend,  some 
of  the  physiological  dangers  of  young  men,  was  written  throughout 
in  such  a  spirit  of  fatherly  kindness,  and  such  a  simple  style,  as  to 
win  attention  and  secure  an  extensive  sale.  From  the  avails  of  this 
work,  chiefly  at  four  cents  a  copy,  the  author  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  paid  his  debts,  now  of  very  long  standing,  and  once  more 
felt  himself  a  free  man.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  he  was  solicited 
by  S.  G.  Goodrich  to  become  the  acting  editor  of  a  little  monthly 
journal,  which  he  had  now  been  conducting  one  year,  entitled  Par- 
ley's Magazine.  He  had  the  editorial  charge  of  this  work  four 
successive  years ;  with  how  much  of  wisdom  he  conducted  it,  the 
public  have  long  ago  decided.  He  also  edited  "  The  People's  Maga- 
zine," a  semi-monthly  work,  for  one  year. 

In  1834  came  out  the  "House  I  Live  in."  Many  of  the  ideas 
had  indeed  already  appeared  either  in  the  Juvenile  Rambler  or  else- 
where, but  here  they  were  incorporated  into  a  volume.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  truly  original  works  of  the  age.  It  is  still  popular  with 
a  certain  class  of  people,  and  deservedly  so ;  though  it  never  had  a 
rapid  sale.  It  was  re-published  in  England,  and  has  been  used  in 
some  places  as  a  class-book  in  the  schools. 

"  The  Moral  Reformer  and  Teacher  in  the  Human  Constitution,"  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics  in  the 
department  of  physical  education,  was  begun  in  1835,  without  pecu- 
niary means,  and  with  only  a  single  subscriber.  It  was  indorsed  how- 
ever, by  such  men  as  the  late  talented  Dr.  John  C.  Warren ;  and  had 
for  nine  years,  under  the  various  names  of  Moral  Reformer,  Library 
of  Health,  and  Teacher  of  Health,  a  very  considerable  influence ; 
though  it  was  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  editor. 

In  1836,  the  "Young  Mother"  appeared.    This  was  a  work  on 
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physical  education,  for  the  female  heads  of  families ;  and  though  not 
very  original,  was  a  work  of  much  value.  The  "Young  Wife,''. 
**  Young  Husband,"  "  Young  Woman's  Guide,"  and  "  Young  House- 
keeper," all  of  them  possessing  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  written 
for  the  family,  followed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
So  did  the  "Mother  in  Her  Family,"  "Living  on  Small  Means,"  "  The 
Sabbath  School  as  it  should  be,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster,'* 
Ac,  <fec.  "The  Mother  in  Her  Family"  had  a  more  limited  cir* 
culation  than  most  of  Dr.  Alcott's  other  family  books,  and  perhaps 
deserved  it.  The  author's  attempt  at  imagination  was  an  effort  for 
which  his  peculiar  education  had  not  prepared  him.  It  had  merit, 
but  it  had  many  faults. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  one  or  two  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
volumes  of  various  sizes  which  Dr.  Alcott  has  written  for  the  Sabbath 
School  Libraries  of  various  Christian  denominations,  though  works  of 
general  worth  and  merit,  are  slightly  open  to  the  same  criticism ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  this  class  of  his  works  are,  in  every  respect, 
as  juvenile  works,  of  a  high  order.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  works,  of 
itself  a  literary  curiosity,  is  annexed  to  this  memoir. 

His  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  some  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  many  of  them  to  the  Recorder,  Watchman,  and  Travel- 
ler of  Boston,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  have 
been  almost  innumerable.  He  has  preserved  copies  of  more  than  a 
thousand. 

Dr.  Alcott  continued  to  labor  on  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  tlic 
end  of  its  career.  After  having  long  aided  Mr.  Woodbridge,  some- 
times for  pay  and  sometimes  without,  and  the  failure  of  the  latters 
health  in  18.36,  Dr.  Alcott  became  his  coadjutor,  and  then  for  several 
years  bis  successor. 

Probably  no  living  individual  has  devoted  more  hours,  during  tlie 
last  forty  years,  to  education,  especially  that  of  the  common  school 
and  the  family,  than  Dr.  Alcott.  Not  many  days  have  passed  during 
that  time,  in  which  he  has  not  performed  some  labor  in  that  field. 
Besides  his  writings,  he  has  also  spoken  much  and  often ;  giving, 
usually,  lectures  either  on  hygiene  to  the  scholars,*  or  on  instruction 
and  discipline,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

*  He  has  related  to  us  the  roUowing  anecdotes,  which  may  serve  for  illustraiioDs.  Not 
long  since  a  little  boy  came  running  up  to  him,  saying :  ''  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  A  Y  When 
are  you  coming  to  see  our  school  again  1"  "Have  I  ever  visited  your  schooll"  was  the 
reply.  "Oh,  yes  sir,  more  than  a  year  ago;  and  you  said  you  would  try  to  come  again." 
"Where  is  your  schooll"  Here  in  Weat  Newton;  don't  you  remember  it  7  You  told  us 
about  the  houses  toe  lived  in;  and  about  eating  green  apples;  and  I  have  not  eaten  a  greeo 
apple  since." 

ihe  wife  of  an  eminent  lawyer  said  to  him  very  recently, "  Do  you  remember  a  visit  you 
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It  is  his  habit,  wherever  he  is,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  in 
the  most  unceremonious  manner  to  drop  into  schools,  not  only  to  see 
and  hear,  but  with  permission  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  he  remains  five 
minutes ;  sometimes  half  an  hour ;  and  sometimes  longer  still.  He 
has  been  known  to  visit  twelve  schools  a  dav,  and  to  address  them 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  each  on  an  average.  Oftener,  however,  he 
has  visited  about  half  that  number  daily  ;  especially  in  country  places. 
But  even  at  the  rate  of  four  schools  a  day,  for  an  hundred  days  only 
of  each  year,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  must  have  visited 
ten  thousand  schools ;  and  he  has  doubtless  given  more  than  half  as 
many  familiar  lectures  as  he  has  made  visits.  This  number  does  not 
include  many  more  general  and  public  lectures  on  health,  education, 
temperance,  &c. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Alcott,  like  some  of  our  other 
self-made  men  among  the  corps  of  educational  pioneers  would  have 
secured  more  worldly  honors,  and  might  have  been  more  useful  too, 
had  he  been  privileged,  in  early  life,  with  a  regular  academic  and 
collegiate  education.  Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  mental  disci- 
pline, and  at  the  same  time  modest  even  to  diffidence,  he  has  not 
only  neglected  to  seek  office  and  positions  of  influence,  but  has  actu- 
ally shrunk  from  them. 

He  has,  notwithstanding,  at  various  times  occupied  such  stations. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum,  and  the  American 
School  Society.  He  has  been  repeatedly  asked  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  superin tendency  of  the  Farm  School  near  Boston,  and  to 
accept  positions  of  educational  or  medical  trust  in  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Florida,  and  elsewhere.  As  sub-committee  on  com- 
mon schools  in  Hartford,  he  excited  and  directed  the  public  mind  in 
that  city  to  an  extent  not  easy  of  estimation.  The  invitations  to  at- 
tend Teachers'  Institutes  which  he  has  received,  and  not  nearly 
cue  tenth  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  accept,  liave  been  very  numer- 
ous. From  one  superintendent  alone,  he  has  received  more  than 
twenty  such  invitations,  sometimes  with  the  request  that  he  would 
occupy  the  place  of  the  superintendent  himself. 

Dr.  Alcott's  whole  life  and  labors  have  fitted  him,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  for  a  work  which  has  in  fact  been  his  highest  ambition  for 
many  years — that  of  a  common  school  missionary.     It  is  difficult  to 

once  paid  to  Mr.  Bellows'  Khool  in  Taunton  7*'  "  Not  particularly,  madam,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Well,  Sir,  you  were  there,  and  I  was  one  of  the  pupils;  and  you  amid  aomethinf  about 
posture  In  sitting,  that  has  probably  been  a  means  of  prolonging  my  health,  if  not  of  saTinf 
me  from  a  premature  grave.  The  hereditAry  tendency  of  this  youii;  woman  was  to  pulmo- 
nary coBsumptloD. 
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iiDj^nc  any  modo  in  which  more  beneficial  results  could  be  secured 
to  the  schools  than  by  the  varied  and  instructive  lectures  whidi  he 
could  deliver  to  teachers,  parents,  or  pupils,  and  the  innumerable 
hints  and  suggestions  which  his  conversation  would  supply,  on  the 
subjects  of  hygiene,  elementary  instruction,  and  physicid  and  monl 
training,  to  all,  whether  old  or  young,  who  are  interested  in  schools 
and  teaching.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  that  no  fruits  of  so  long 
and  useful  a  life  may  perish  in  the  grave  with  him. 
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OATALOOUB  OF  DR.  WILUAM  ▲.  ▲LG0TT*8  PUBLIOATIONB. 

fTlM  dat««  are  amallj  tbote  of  the  fint  publication  of  the  reipective  volamaa ;  t)ie  namM 
an  those,  lokere  Ammwii,  of  the  present  publishers.  We  hare  classified  them  merely  fiir  eon- 
▼vnience.] 

Class  I.  ¥fin^  more  partiadarly  designed  for  School*  and  Ttaeken,  and  the  Friendt  ^  Eim- 
tation.    19  volunujt. 

Prizi  Esiat  o!«  thb  CoifBTaucTio!*or  School  Housxs.  Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  little 
JtWilkins.    1831,  pp.  66. 

EitAT  o!v  FsNMAivsHip.    Boston  ;  Little,  Waite  &  Colman.   1831,  pp.  94. 

MitiiorfARiBS  TO  Coicico:^  Schoou.    pp.  16. 

Historical  DKScRimoif  or  thb  First  Public  School  iiv  HARTroRX).  Hartford,  Ct  { 
D.  F.  Robinson  k.  Co.    1833,  pp.  108. 

EltAT  0!«  THE  iMPROTKMErrT  OP   ToW!«S    AIVD   ViLLAOXS.      pp.  11.  ^ 

Thb  Jute!! ilb  Rambler,  (a  weekly  periodical.)  3  Vols,  quarto }  Boston.  1833-1833,  pfv 
SOB  each. 

A  Word  to  Teachers.    Boston ;  William  D.  Ticknor.    1833,  pp.  84. 

The  CoNFEssiorrs  of  a  Schoolmaster,  Revised  Edition.  Reading,  Pa. ;  H.  A.  Lantz. 
1856,  pp.  309.    Price  87  1-2  cenM. 

The  HorsE  I  Live  IX.  Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.  1856,  pp.  280.  New  Edition.  In  alllS 
editions.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Laws  or  Health,  or  a  SEquEL  to  thb  House  I  Lite  iiv.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett 
tt  Co.     1856,  pp.  434. 

Slate  axd  Blackboard  Exercises  for  Commox  Schools.  Reading,  Pa. ;  H.  A.  Lanta. 
18S6,  pp.  sbout  130. 

Parley's  MAOAZiifE,  (semi-monthly;)  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  Boston.  1834,  1835, 
1836,  1637  ;  pp.  416  each. 

The  A*r!VALs  or  Educatio;!,  (a  monthly  journal.  Vols.  VII,  and  VIIL  Boston.  1837, 
1838,  pp.  800 ;  570  each. 

Pictorial  History  or  the  United  States,  by  S.  O.  Goodrich.  Phil.  Sorin  &  Ball,  and 
Samuel  Agnew.    1844,  pp.  354 

Class  II.    Physiology f  Physical  Education^  and  Health,    31  volumes* 

Rational  View  or  The  Asiatic  Cholera.    Boston  ;  Clapp  A.  Hull.    1839,  ]q>  36. 

The  Moral  Repormer,  (monthly,)  two  volumes.  Boston  ;  Light  &  Steams.  1835-1836 
ppu  each  384. 

The  Young  Mother.    Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.    1836,  pp.  336.    Slst  edition.    75  cents. 

Earlt  Rising.    Bonton  ;  Light  &  Stearns.    1836,  pp.  88. 

Address  Before  the  Am.  Phts.  Societt.    Boston  ;  Light  &  Steams.    1837,  pp.  36. 

Firat,  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  or  the  Am.  Puts. Society.  Boston:  1837, 
1838,  1839,  pp.  148,  40,  33. 

LiYiNu  ON  i^M&LL  Means.    Boston  ;  Light  &  Steam*.    1837,  pp.  134.    Six  editions. 

Notes  to  Armstrong  on  Health.    Boston  ;  G.  W.  Light.    18-18,  pp.  130. 

The  Library  op  Health,  (monthly,)  six  vols.  Boston  ;  G.  W.  Light.  1837, 1838, 1839, 
1840,  1841,  1843,  pp.  384  each. 

The  Mother  IN  Her  Family.  Boston  ;  Weeks  &  Jordan.  1838,  pp.39].  Three  editions. 
Price  87  1-3  cents. 

Tea  and  CorrRE.    Boston  ;  G.  W.  Light    1839,  pp.  174.    Twelve  editions. 

The  Teacher  or  Health,  (monthly.)    Boston  ;  I).  S.  Kins.    1843,  pp.  384. 

The  VorNo  Housekeeper.  Bo8U>n  j  C.  D.  Strong.  1813,  pp.  434.  TwelTe  editions. 
Price  87  1-3  cents. 

Use  or  Tobacco.    Boston  ;  G.  W.  Light.    1844,  pp.  8r>.    Fifteen  editions. 

Water  Curb  fur  Debilitated  Young  Men.    Butiton  ;  Bela  Marsh.    IS-I^,  pp.  134. 

The  Voice  op  Solomon  to  Young  Men.    Hartfurd  ;  D.  B.  Moseley.    18-16.  pp.317. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Guide.  Boston  ;  T.  R.  Marvin.  1848,  pp.3S>.  Three  editiona. 
Price  75  centH. 

The  Vou:«o  Wom\n*s  Book  of  Health.  New  York  ;  Bliller,  Orton  &,  Mulligan.  1850, 
pp.  311.    Two  editionfi.    Price  75  cenbi. 

Vegetable  Diet.    New  York ;  Fowler  ^Wellf^.    1853,  ppu  313.    Second  edition.    75  ct% 

Lectubes  on  Life  and  Health.  Boston ;  PhillipD,  Sampson  &  Ca  1843,  pp500.  Two 
editions.    Price  $1. 

Prize  Essay  on  Tobacco.    New  York  ;  Wm.  Ham<rd.     1883,  pp.30. 

The  Physiology  op  Marriage.  Button  ;  John  P.  Jewett  6l  Ca  1855,  pp.  254.  Fifteen 
editions.    Price  75  cents. 

The  Moral  PtiiLOiioPHY  of  Courtship  and  Mariiiaoe.  Boston;  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
iaS7,  pp.  300.    Price  03  1-3  cents. 

Class  IIL    Books/or  the  Family  and  School  Library.    14  voltanes. 

Ubnry  and  Anna,  or  tub  Story  or  the  BIoney  Box.  Boston ;  Clapp  &  Broados. 
1834,  PPL  66. 

The  Young  Man's  Guide.  Boston  ;  T.  R.  Blanrin.  1833,  pp.  339:  Twenty-two  editions. 
Price  m -3  cents. 

The  People's  Maoasinb,  (monthly.)  Boston;  Litty,  Waite,  Colman  k.  Uolden.  1834, 
PP.193L 

The  Young  Wipe.    Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.    Ic37,  pp.  376.    Fifteen  editions.    75  cents. 

Thb  Young  Husband.    Boston  ;  C.  D.  Stmnx.    1838.  pp.  388.    Twelve  editions.    75  eta. 

The  Youno  Woman's  Guide.  Boston ;  Clark,  Austin  Sc  Smith.  1839,  pp.  356.  SsTen- 
teen  editkma.    Price  68  1-9  cents. 

Uhablss  Haetland,  or  the  Village  Mlsaiooaiy.    Boston ;  Weeks,  Jordaa,  k.  Oa.    1839, 
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Mr  Prorrkss  i!v  Errok.    Boston ;  Goold  A.  Lincoln.    1841,  pp.  SMO. 

The  Bora*  Guidr.    Boston  ;  Waite,  Peirce  ic  Co.    1844,  pp.  180.     Price  37  1-9  centii. 

The  Gift  Boor  for  Yoc!«o  Women.  New  Vork  ;  Derby,  Jackaon  Ac  Co.  1849,  pp.  307. 
Price  75  cents. 

The  Gift  Boor  for  Youtto  Meic.  New  York;  Derby,  Jackaon  k.  Co.  1850,  ppu312. 
Price  75  cents. 

Lectures  for  the  Fireside,  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  Rochester;  E.  Darrow. 
1850,  pp.  336. 

The  Man  nr  Two  Worlds.    Bo>*ton  ;  D.  8.  Kinp.     1849,  pp.  193. 

Arvine's  Ctclopjedia  or  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Boston  ;  Gould  9l  Lincula. 
185:2,  pp.  698. 

Class  IV.    Books  for  thf  Sabbath  School  Library.    44  vtUume*. 

The  Sabbath  School  as  it  should  re.  New  York  ;  Jonathan  Lea\itL  1841,  pp.  Q99L 
First  Foreign  Mdision.  Bonton,  (Mass.;  SabbRth  School  Society.)  1834,  pp.  148. 
Second  Fori.k.n  Mission.         "  "  "  1835,     **     }7X 

Stort  of  lU'TH.  "  "  *«  1835,    "    I3«. 

Storv  ok  the  rnoDiGAi-  "  "  "  1836,    "      59. 

The  Nople  PniNCE.  '»  "  "  1836,    "      3f. 

IIappt  Familt  MADEllArriER."  "  "  1836,    »*      W. 

Life  of  Peteb.  "  "  "  1836,    **    185<. 

Adventures  of  Lot.  "  "  "  !«:«,    "    100. 

Peter  Parli:y'8  Bible  Gat.etteer.    New  York  ;  Freeman,  Hunt  &  Co.     IKiS,  pp.  IM. 
^*  '*  ''      DicTioNART.    Philadelphia ;  Alexander  Tnwne.     1836,  pp.  9U8. 

The  SHEPHran  BoT  AND  THE  CiANT.    Boston;  (Mass.  ;  S.S.  Society.)  1837,  pp.  89. 
Cedars  OF  Lkhanon.  "  »»  "  1837,     **    5ii 

Stories  OF  Kliot.  "  «  «*  1838,     "  KiS. 

The  Younu  Missionart.  "  "  "  1836,    "  lOO. 

Religion  at  Court.  "  "  "  1839,    "    90. 

Jesus  AT  \-iiN.  "  "  "  1839,    »*    72. 

Mount  (^rmeu  »*  "  "  1839,    "    48. 

Always  Do  Kif^iiT.  "  "  "  1839,    **    64- 

Sretches  of  William  Penn.    Boston  :  D.  8.  King.    1839,  pp.  137. 
Travels  of  oi-r  J^aviour.    BoKton,  (MaiM.;  Sabbath  School  Society.)     1840,    pp.    311 
Trust  I  ^  TMF.  Lorp,  OR  Elijah  4No  the  Ravens.     Bo^t(>n  ;  1).  S.  Kinff.     1841,    **       31 
Paul's   SiiifwHECK.      Buftuu,  (Mass.;   Sabbath  School  Societ>'.)   1842,  pp.  ]f26* 
Paul  at  Ki-iiKsrs.  "  "  "  1846,  "  198. 

Ananias  ani»  Satphira.     New  Vork  ;  Lane  &  Tipi>etL    1844,  pp.    73. 
Anna  the  PuopHETtss.  »*  "  1844,  pp.    48. 

No  King  IN  Iaraeu  **  **  9844,  [^    M. 

The  Forty-two  Children.      "  "  1844,  pp.    47. 

The  Belovrp  Physician.  "  "  1845,  pp.  179. 

The  Fieky  ('HAnioT.     Boston,  (Mass  ;  Sabbath  School  Society.)     1846,  pp.  54 
Philip  the  Kvanurlist.    New  Vork;  Lane  &.  TIppetU    1846.  pp.  85. 
The  Fiery  Furnace.  "  "  1846,  pp   64. 

Jeroboam.  »'  "  1846,  pp.  85. 

The  E^enino  Rambi.f.  "  Castleton  &  Phillips.     1854,  ppi  41. 

Sunday  Amonu  the  Puritans.  "  **  1854,  pp.  95. 

Walter  AND  His  Sled.  «*  **  1854,  pp.  45. 

The  Last  Half  Hour.  "  "  1854,  pp.  38. 

Three  Days  on  the  Ohio  River.    New  York;  Carlton  &  Philips.     1854,  pp.    60. 
The  Kitten  IN  THE  Welu  •*  "  1844,  pp.    89. 

Rambles  at  the  Houth.  "  "  1854,  |^  196. 

The  Youth's  Book  of  the  Haxd.    Boston,  (Mass. ;  Sab.  School  Society.    1856,  pp.  19& 
Henry's  Birth  D^y.    New  York  ;  Cariton  tc  Philips.    1856,  pp.  IXL 
Life  of  Robert  Morrison.  "  **  1856,  pp.  132. 

Tall  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns.    N.  York  ;  "  1856,  pp.  369. 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  four  clRSses,  108. 
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[Tlie  foUowiDg  article  was  originally  prepared  and  published  by  the  Editor  of  thii  JoumaJ) 
when  acting  as  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut.] 

PERIOD  I. 

ACTION  or  TDK   TOWNS   AMD  COLONY  OF  CONNSCTICIJT   Uf  TO   1(565. 

TuE  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  common,  or  public  schools,  will  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two  original 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  before  any  express  provision 
was  made  by  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  schools  or 
the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did  but 
little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  here  as  isolated  indi\iduals,  drawn  together  from  widely 
sf^I)erated  homes,  entertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  all  mat- 
ters of  civil  and  religious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporaiy  but 
profitable  adventure.  They  came  after  God  had  set  them  in  families, 
and  they  brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the 
relations  which  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone 
conclusion  of  permanence  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social 
state  combined  in  vigorous  aetivity^-every  man,  ex^^ecting  to  find  or 
make  occupation  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  They 
came  with  earnest  religious  convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials 
of  persecution  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  convictions  was  a  leading 
motive  in  their  emigration  hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their 
religious  creed  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  and  tliat  every  man  was  able  to  judge  for  himself  in  its 
interpretation,  made  schools  necessary  to  bring  all  persons  "to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,'*  and  an  understanding  "of  the  main 

grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salva- 
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tion."  llie  constitution  of  civil  government,  which  they  adopted  from 
the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil  officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every 
inhabitant  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  l>e  voted  for,  and  which  practically  converted  political  society 
into  a  partnership,  in  which  each  memlxjr  had  the  right  to  bind  the 
whole  firm,  made  universal  education  identical  with  self-preservation. 
But  aside  from  these  considerations,  the  natural  and  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  cnteq)rise — the  men  who,  by  their  religious  character, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  experience  in  conducting  large 
business  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth, were  educated  men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  them 
at  that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
her  great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opjx>rtunities  of  education  which  could  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending 
their  own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar  schools 
and  universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a 
college,  here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests  ;  that,  instead  of 
setting  up  "family  schools''  and  "select  schools*'  for  the  ministers 
sons  and  the  magistrates  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were 
found, — not  only  in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the 
common  treasury  for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and 
in  some  instances  for  a  "free  school," — but  among  the  famiHes,  entreat- 
ing parents  of  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  wth 
their  own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  leijislation  on  the 
subject,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  early 
records  of  the  several  towns,  or  plantations. 

The  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  are  lost  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  school  is  in  1042,  seven  years  after  the  first  log-house  was 
erected — when  an  ai)propriation  of  thirty  pounds  is  settled  upon  it,  not 
as  a  new  thing,  but  a.s  one  of  the  established  inteiests  of  the  town — a 
thing  to  be  looked  aft«*r,  fis  nmch  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians.  In  April, 
1C43,  at  a  general  town  meeting,  it  was  ordered — 

Tli.1t  Mr.  AmlrowB  sliould  toncli  tlu'  children  in  tlio  soIkjoI  ono  year  next  enRn- 
ing  from  the*  25th  <»f  Marcli,  1G13,  and  that  lie  »hall  hnve  for  his  pains  £16,  0,  n; 
and  thorfforc  the  To\viisinit.'n  shall  po  and  inquire  who  will  engage  thenidelves 
to  soiul  their  chihiren ;  and  all  that  do  so,  shall  jwy  for  one  quarter,  at  the  kiHit, 
and  for  more  if  they  do  8ond  them,  after  tlio  projwrtion  of  twenty  Bhillin|D(R  the 
year,  and  if  they  fjo  any  weeks  more  than  an  even  quarter,  they  eliall  |>ay  six 
pence  a  week  \  and  if  any  would  w^nd  their  children  and  are  not  able  to  pay  fi»r 
their  teaching,  they  Bhall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  I'ovi'nsnicn,  and  they  shall  pay  it 
at  the  Town's  eharge ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  shall  keep  the  account  between  the 
childi'en^B  schooling  and  himself,  and  send  notice  of  the  times  of  poyments  and 
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demand  it ;  and  if  liis  wages  do  not  come  in,  the  Townsmen  most  collect  and  pay 
it ;  or  if  the  engagements  come  not  to  sixteen  pounds,  then  they  shall  pay  what  is 
wanting,  at  the  Town's  cluirges. 

In  February,  1648,  the  following  action  was  had: 

The  necessities  of  the  Town  and  tho  desires  of  many,  calling  for  some  provi- 
aion  to  be  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  school  with  better  conveniency  than  hitherto 
hath  been  atta.ined,  tho  want  whereof  hath  been  both  uncomfortable  to  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  that  service  and  prejudicial  to  the  work  under  hand,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  conducing  much  to  the  good  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of  the 
future; 

It  was  agreed  and  consented  to  by  the  Town,  that  Forty  pounds  sliall  be  paid 
in  the  way  of  a  rate  to  tho  Townsmen  for  the  time  being,  f(»r  carr}Mng  on  the  s:ud 
work  ;  which  being  considered  to  fall  much  short  of  <ittaining  the  end  in  building 
such  House  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  sjiid  employment. 

It  was  agreed  unto  by  the  Town,  that  in  case  any  other  shall  make  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  said  sum,  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  and  finished,  either  with 
timber  or  brick,  as  may  be  judged  most  convenient ;  that  the  building  so  to  be 
erected,  shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  op  employment,  but  in  a  way  of 
schooling,  without  tho  consent  of  tho  parties  that  shall  contribute.  *    *     • 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following  vote  was  passed  : 

The  Town  chose  Mr.  Talcc»tt,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Goodman  Stebbins,  John  Barnard, 
as  their  Committee,  to  act  for  them,  either  in  buying  or  building  a  house  for  a 
school-house ;  and  if  they  do  agree  to  build,  they  are  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
money  that  was  due  to  the  Town  from  JNIr.  Groo*lwin :  and  if  they  buy,  they  are 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  money  due  from  Mr.  Goodwin ;  and  the  Town  doth 
engage  to  stand  what  their  Committee  shall  do  in  this  business. 

The  mode  of  supporting  the  school  in  Hartford  was  adopted  in  the 

other  towns  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — it  was  made  partly  a 

charge  on  the  general   funds,  or  property  of  the  tow^n,  and  partly  a 

rate  bill,  or  tuition  paid  by  tho  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 

who  attend  school,  "  paying  alike  to  the  head."     The  following  vote 

was  passed  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Wethersfield,  held  March  12th,  1658  : 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Town,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  should  be  schoolmaster  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  tho 
house  lot  and  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  fonnerly ;  and  the  twenty-five  pounds  is 
to  be  raised,— <»f  the  children  eight  shillings  per  head  of  such  as  come  to  school, 
and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  all  the  inhabitant.s  nuide  by  tho  lists  of  estates. 

In  all  of  these  and  other  entries  on  the  carlj  records  of  the  towns, 
the  name  of  tho  schoolmaster  is  introduced  with  tho  prefix  which  in- 
dicated a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  minister,  or  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  bill  for  fitting  up  the  fii*8t  meeting-house  in  Windsor,  there  is  a 
fveparate  item  for  wainscotting  and  elevating  pews,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  magistrates,  the  deacon's  family,  and  the  schoolmaster. 

In  April,  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
the  colony,  was  requested  to  compile  "  a  body  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  commonwealth,"  which  was  not  completed  till  May 
1650,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  code  of  1650.  It  comprised, 
besides  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  general 
courts  and  of  such  local  practices  as  had  grown  up  in  any  of  tho  towns, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  whole  colony,  many  provis- 
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ions  borrowed  from  tlic  cc»rrcsponding  experience  of  Massacliusetts 
which  soemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  ;  and  in  framing  those 
provisions  in  Mass«achusetU  originally,  there  is  good  reason  for  bcliev- 
inff  Mr.  Ludlow  was  concerned.  In  this  code  there  are  the  foUowiujr 
important  enactments  under  the  titles — Children  and  Schools, 
which  remained  with  trifling  modifications,  and  such  only  as  were  cal- 
culated to  give  them  greater  efliciency,  on  our  statute  book  for  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  act  of  1792,  and  particulariy  the 
revision  of  the  school  law  in  1801. 


CHILDREN. 


Foradniuoli  as  the  gcxjd  educfltion  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  bcne6ttn 
any  eommonwenUh  ;  and  wliereoK  many  piircnte,  and  roasters  aro  too  indulgcDt 
and  negligent  of  tlieir  duty  in  that  kind — 

It  18  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  That  the  aelect- 
mcn  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  sec,  first,  that  none  oi 
them  ttliali  suftlr  so  nmch  barbarism  in  anv  of  their  fiunilies,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  ti'ach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  th;.* 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  abo,  that 
all  mastc^rs  of  families,  do,  once  a  week,  at  least  catechise  their  children  and  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  bo  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  leani 
some  short  orthcxlox  eati*chisni,  without  book,  tluit  they  may  be  able  to  answer  t«» 
the  qu(«tions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  uuwiters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trLil 
of  wliat  they  have  learned  in  this  kind  •,  and  further;  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  emplojnnent,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  fi»f 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  iu 
learning,  to  iit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  aftt- r 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementu^ned,  whereby  children  and  ver- 
vants  become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  tht?  said  selectmen,  with  tlie  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  tliem 
with  some  masters, — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years 
of  ago  c<»nipletc, — which  will  more  strictly  l<x)k  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unt«i 
govcruinent,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  lair  means  and  former  in- 
struc;tionH  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

The  following  enactments  constitute  section  14  and  15  of  the  Capi- 
tal Laws : 

Sec.  14.  If  any  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  sufficient  un- 
derstanding, shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  father  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall 
Ik?  put  to  death  ;  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parents  have  be«n 
very  unehristinnly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  theui 
by  extreme  and  cruel  correction  tliat  th(?y  have  bci'n  forced  thereunto  io  preserve 
themselvt^  from  death,  or  maiming. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  man  has  a  stubborn,  or  rebellious  son  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing and  years,  viz.,  sixt^^n  years  (>f  age,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
father,  or  Uie  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  where  they  have  cha8tize<l  him,  be 
will  not  hearken  unto  them ;  then  may  his  fiither  or  mother  being  his  natural 
parents  lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  as8t>mbled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them  tliat  their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  will  not  obi'y  their 
voice  and  chastisement,  but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  crimes,  such  a  son  shall  be 
put  to  death. 
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It  being 'onc  chief  project  of  that  old  dcluder  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  Uie  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
8o  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  thorn  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  tluit  at 
least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deeeivere ;  nnd  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  th« 
grave  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  tlie  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  authority  thereof ^  That  every  town- 
ship within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  tliem  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  then  fortliwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whoso  wages  shall  bo  pai<l, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gtii- 
eral,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of 
the  town,  shall  appoint ;  provided,  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  paving  more  Uian  they  can  have  them  taught  for,  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  numlx-r 
of  one  hundred  families,  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  th«i 
university,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one  year,  then 
every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such  school,  till 
they  shall  perform  this  order. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance*  of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  made 
by  the  commissioners,  is  confirmed. 

And  it  is  ordered^  Tliat  two  men  shall  bo  appointed  in  every  town  within  this 
jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  family  will  give,  and  the  same  to  bt^ 
gathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in  March ;  and  this  to  continue  yearly,  as 
it  shall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  revision  of  1072,  the  above  laws,  respecting  "children"  and 
"  schools,"  are  re-enacted  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phraseology, 
and  the  omission  of  the  last  clause  respecting  the  college. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  original 
colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  education  and  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, we  will  glance  at  the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  up  to 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  under  the  charter  in  1665. 

▲CnOM  07  THE  TOWN   AND   COLONY   OF   NEW   HAVEN   UP  TO    1663. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at 
Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,)  in  1638,  and  within  a  year,  a  transaction  is 
recorded  which,  while  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that  early 
period,  also  proclaims  the  protection  which  the  fii"st  sottlei-s  extended 
to  the  indigent,  and  the  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universal. 


•  This  **  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance  of  nnor  Kcholars  at  Cambridge,"  was  pre- 
vented lo  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  ('olonicsat  tlieir  met-tinsat  IIartfurd,in8ept.  1044, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Shejjard  "and  fully  approved  by  llicm  and  n^reed  to  be  commended  to  the  sev- 
eral general  CO urtf?  as  a  matter  worthy  of  due  consideration  and  entertainmeut  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  which  we  liopo  will  be  cheerfully  embraced."  Mr.  Shepard«  after  re- 
questing  the  Commi:»»ionerd  to  cousidor  **  8ome  way  of  comfortable  maintenance  for  that 
achool  of  the  Prophets  which  now  is,"  suijsests  that,  "  if  therefore  it  were  commended  by 
Toa,  and  left  to  the  freedom  of  every  family  which  is  able  and  willini;  to  give,  throughout  the 
Plantations,  to  give  yearly  but  the  lourih  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  Fomethinf  equivalent 
Ihereto^and  for  this  end  If  every  minister  were  desired  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  people 
once  in  the  fittest  season  of  the  year,  to  be  freely  enlarged  therein,  and  one  or  two  laitbful 
men  appointed  in  each  town,  to  receive  and  reasonably  to  send  in  what  shall  thus  be  given  by 
them,  it  is  conceived  that  as  no  man  could  feel  any  grievance  hereby,  so  it  would  be  a  bie^teij 
means  of  comfortable  provision  for  the  diet  of  divers  such  students  as  may  stand  in  need  of 
aotat  support,  and  be  tnoughl  meet  and  worthy  to  be  contioued  a  fit  season  therein." 
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In  1639,  Thomas  Fiigill  is  required  by  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
Iliginson,  an  indented  apprentice  **  at  school  one  year  ;  or  else  to  advan- 
tage him  as  much  in  his  education,  as  a  year's  learning  comes  to." 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  25th  of  the  12th  mon.,  1G41,  the 
following  order  was  adopted  : 

It  is  onlered  that  a  free  school  Ik»  set  up  in  this  town,  and  onr  partor,  Mr.  Da- 
voniH>rl  tt>fl:t'tlicr  witli  tlio  inairisti'atos  shall  consider  wliat  yearly  allovi-anee  is 
iiut.>t  to  bo  ^iven  to  it  out  of  tbt*  common  stock  of  tho  town,  and  also  what  mica 
and  orders  aro  meet  to  bo  obserwd  in  and  about  the  same. 

Not  content  with  an  elementar}-  school,  within  three  years  after  the 
first  log-house  was  built,  a  public  grammar  school  was  established  in 
New  Haven  under  the  charge  of  Ezekicd  Cheever,  who  was  afterwards 
uiaster  of  the  Latin  School  in  Boston.  To  this  school  the  following 
order  refers : 

For  the  better  training  up  of  youth  in  this  town  that  through  God*s  bleniiu; 
they  may  bt'*  fitte<i  for  public  B<*rvico  hereafter,  in  clmrch  or  comnionwoalth,  it 
is  ordered  that  a  free  seh<Ktl  bo  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teaching 
ciders  are  entreated  to  consiiler  wluit  rules  and  orders  aro  meet  to  be  obBer\*ea 
antl  what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  tho  schoolmasters  care  and  pains, 
which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town's  stock. 

Not  content  with  establishing,  what  wo  should  now  call  an  elemen- 
tar}'  or  primary,  and  a  grammar  or  high  school,  tho  necessity  of  a  still 
higher  education  for  those  w  ho  should  aspire,  or  be  summoned  to  posts 
of  honor  and  trust,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  responded  promptly  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1044,  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  aid  such  children  as  should  show  the  requisite  talent, 
but  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them  at  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  The  following  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  November 
1644,  refers  to  this  subject : 

The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cambridg^^,  was 
fully  approved  of,  and  thereunto  it  was  ordered  that  Joshmi  Atwater  and  William 
Davis  shall  reet'ivo  of  everv'  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereimto  a  peek  of  wlieat  or  the  value  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  "Mr.  Atwater  reported  that  ho 
had  sent  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven,  to  the  college." 

This  vote  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  and  we  find  from  the 
records  of  1647,  that  the  Governor  urged  the  prompt  payment  of  this 
contribution  as  follows  : 

Tlie  Governor  propounded  that  the  college  commissioners  might  be  fortliwith 
paid,  and  that  considering  the  work  is  a  service  to  Clirist,  to  bring  np  young  plantsi 
for  his  service,  and  besides  it  will  be  a  reproach  that  it  sliall  be  said,  New  Ilavcn 
is  fallen  oft*  from  this  service. 

In  the  same  year,  (1647,)  in  a  vote  concerning  the  distribution  of  homo 

lots,  it  is  added — "  and  also  to  consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall 

see  meet,  and  most  commodious  for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 

be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach  thereunto.'' 
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The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  from  1641  to  1660,  are 
full  of  entries,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  monies  to  teachers,  and 
reports  of  committees  on  the  subject  of  schools ;  and  on  those  com- 
mittees, we  find  either  the  governor,  minister,  magistrate,  or  deputies, 
always  placed.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  1652,  there  are  the  following 
entries : 

The  Governor  informed  the  court  that  the  cause  of  calling  this  meeting  is  aboat 
a  schoolmaster  to  let  them  know  what  he  liath  done  in  it,  he  hath  written  a  letter 
to  one  Mr.  Bower  who  is  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth  and  desires  to  come  into 
these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter  about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson  a  scholar, 
who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him ;  how  they  will  succeed  ho 
knows  not,  but  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  town — and  is  willing  to  come  hither 
again  if  he  may  have  encouragement — what  course  had  been  taken  to  get  one  he 
was  acquainted  with,  and  if  either  of  them  come  he  mxiHi  be  entertained,  but  he 
said  if  another  come,  ho  should  be  willing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and 
write  if  the  town  thought  fit,  and  Mr.  Janes  being  now  present  confirmed  it. 

The  town  generally  was  willing  to  encourage  Mr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  would 
allow  him  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  he  might 
take  of  the  parents  of  the  children  he  teacheth  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before  to 
make  it  up  a  comfortable  ma'mtainance  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would 
be  need  of  two  schoolmasters — for  if  a  Latin  schoolmaster  come,  it  is  figured  he 
w'dl  bo  discouraged  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him.  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
town's  willingness  for  his  coming  again,  acknowledged  their  love  and  desired  them 
to  proceed  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  sure  he  shall  get  free  where  hci 
is — and  if  he  do  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  Therefore  no  more  was 
done  in  it  at  present. 

The  town  was  informed  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the 
setting  up  of  a  college  here  at  New  llaven,  which  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood 
prove  very  beneficial  to  this  place — ^but  now  it  is  only  propounded  to  know  the 
town's  mind,  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  further  the  work  by  bearing  a  meet 
proportion  of  charge,  if  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  proposal  thereof  shall  sec  cause 
to  carry  it  on,  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that  the  pay 
which  they  can  raise  here  will  do  it. 

That  the  matter  of  a  college  was  thus  early  and  seriously  agitated  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  is  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  general 
court  held  at  Guilford,  June  28,  1652,  in  which  "it  is  thought 
to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo  alone." 
"  But  if  Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  college  there,  * 
(New  Haven.") 

Gov.  Eaton  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  all  movements  connected  witli  schools,  or  the  college. 
At  one  time  he  reports  his  correspondence  with  a  teacher  in  Wethers- 
field,  then  with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with  one  at  Norwalk,* 
*'  so  that  this  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the  health  of  the  teachers,  and 
proposes  to  excuse  one,  "  whose  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  teaching" — which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  labo- 
rious than  that  of  the  ministry.  On  another  occasion,  ho  introduces 
to  the  court  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  to  come  to  treat  about  the  school. 
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The  committee  in  this  case  allow  30  shillings  "  toward  his  travel  in 
<^oraing  hero,"  and  £20  a  year,  besides  his  board  and  lodging,  and  that 
lie  have  liberty  once  a  year  to  visit  his  friends,  "  which  he  proposes  to 
be  in  the  hanest  time,  and  that  his  pay  be  such  as  wherewith  he  may 
buy  books/*  Thc^o  particulars  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  constant 
and  thoughtful  interest  taken  by  Governor  Eaton,  and  all  in  authority 
with  him,  in  the  town,  in  every  tiling  which  concerned  the  school  and 
the  education  of  children.  This  interest  was  embodied  in  the  Code 
of  Laws,  drawn  up  by  Gov.  Eaton  in  1655,  for  the  colony,  (consisting 
of  seven  towns,)  and  published  in  London  in  1G50,  with  the  following 
title — "  New  Haven's  settling  in  New  England  and  some  laws  for 
governniont,  published  for  the  use  of  that  Colony."  The  followiiij; 
is  the  provision  in  this  code  resjKJcting  the  education  of  children : 

cuii.drbn's  bducatiom. 

\Vhere«'Ls,  too  many  ivarents  and  masters,  either  Ihrouc^li  an  over  tender  rcaptot 
to  their  own  oecasions  and  business,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  th^ 
children  and  apprentiees,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  enpablu  of  learning.  It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh* 
bors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  ]>1antation,  that  all  parents  and  masters,  do  duly 
endeavor,  either  by  their  own  abUity  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such  school- 
master, or  other  helps  imd  means  as  the  plantation  doth  afibrd,  or  me  family  may 
conveniently  provide,  tliat  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capeble, 
may  through  God's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able  duly  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  liooks  in  the  English  tongne. 
being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
main  p^ound^  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.  And  to 
give  a  due  auswiT  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may  by  the  said  depu- 
ties, officer  or  ofiieers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And  when  such  depu- 
ties, or  offieors,  whether  by  information  or  examiiuition  shall  find  any  parent  or 
iii.'i«ter  one  or  m(»ro  negligent,  he  or  they  shall  first  givo  warning,  and  if  thereupon 
ilue  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  thenceforth  seriously 
and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner  before  expressed  the  ft»r- 
iiier  m^gleet  may  be  pa.ssed  by ;  but  if  not,  tlieu  the  said  deputies  and  other  officer 
or  oflici>i"s,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  present  each  such  negligent 
l>ors()n  or  persons  to  th(»  next  plantjition  court,  where  everj'  such  delinquent,  upon 
proof,  Fhall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  tho  planUition  to  be  levied  as  other  fine^. 
And  if  in  any  i»lant;ition  there  bo  no  such  ctnul  kept  for  the  present,  in  such  ease 
the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such  person  or  persons,  before 
the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  slmll  meet  togetlier  and  provinj: 
the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  i)ower  to  levy  the  fino  as  aforesaid.  But  if 
in  three  months  after  that,  there  be  no  due  care  taken  and  continued  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children  or  appr(  ntices  as  aforesaid,  the  delinquent  (without  any 
further  private  warning,)  j;hall  bo  proceeded  against  as  before,  but  the  tim- 
iloublcd.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  .«?aid  warning  and  fines  paid  or  levied,  the  sait! 
deputies,  officer  or  officers,  fihall  still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  nq;ligcnc*-*. 
if  it  bo  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  ehihirrn  or  servants  may  bo  in  danger  to  grmv 
barbarous,  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  ignorance,  they  shall  give  due  and  sca- 
s<mablc  notice  that  every  sueh  i»areut  and  inastcr  bo  summoned  to  tlie  next  conit 
of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find  cause,  cither  to  a  greater  fine, 
taking  security  for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  law,  or  may  teke 
sueh  children  or  appentices  from  such  parents  or  masters,  and  place  them  f<>r 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  girls  tUl  they  coui« 
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to  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  with  snch  others  who  shall  better  ednoate  and  govern 
them,  both  for  the  public  conveuiency  and  for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  chil- 
dren or  apprentices.  • .  / 

Such  is  the  origin  of  common  schools  in  the  original  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven — the  sources  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  wide  spread  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  popular  education  in  America.  Without  intending  any  in\idi- 
ous  distinction  as  between  the  two  colonies,  or  the  founders  of  either 
of  the  towns  of  Uartford  and  New  Haven,  it  is  due  to  historical  truth, 
to  ascribe  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  persevering  labors  of  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  the  credit  of  establishing  in  New 
Haven  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education^  at  that  time  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  not  surpassed  in  its  universal  application  to  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  at  any  period  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State. 

PERIOD  n. 

LEGISLATION   OF   THE   COLONY   OF   CONNECTTICUT   FROil    16(55   TO    1700. 

On  the  union  of  the  two  colonies,  under  the  charter  and  with  the 
name  of  Connecticut,  which  was  not  consummated  till  1665,  the  laws 
of  New  Haven  colony  were  superseded  by  tliose  of  the  original  colony 
of  Connecticut.  Among  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  extended  by  the 
union  over  the  towns  of  New  Haven  colony,  were  several  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  Indians.  ^ 

BDUOATION  OF  THB  INDIANS. 

The  earliest  legislation  respecting  the  education  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  is  found  in  the  code  of  1650,  in  these 
words: 

This  CJonrt,  judging  it  necessary  that  some  means  sliould  be  used  to  convey 
the  tight  and  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  word  to  tlic  Indians  and  natives  among 
us,  do  order  that  one  of  the  teaching  elders  of  the  churchc^s  in  tin's  jurisdiction, 
with  the  help  of  Thomas  Stanton,  shall  be  desired,  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  to 
go  amongst  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  endeavor  to  make  known  to  them  th:^ 
cotmsels  of  the  Lord,  and  thereby  to  di*aw  and  stir  them  up  to  direct  and  order  all 
their  ways  and  conversations  according  to  the  rule  of  ITis  word  :  And  Mr.  Gov- 
omor,  and  Mr.  Deputy,  and  the  other  magistrates  are  desired  to  take  care  to  t*ee 
the  thing  attended,  and  with  their  own  presence,  so  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
encourage  the  same. 

In  September  1654,  at  the  instance  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  the  court  premising  that  und5^stl^e  former  provi- 
sions little  had  been  done  owing  to  the  want  of  an  able  interpreter, 
and  "  being  earnestly  desirous  to  promote  and  further,  what  lies  in 
them,  a  work  of  that  nature,  wherein  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  those  poor,  lost,  naked  sons  of  Adam  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  do  order,  that  Thomas  Mynor,  of  Pequot,  shall  be 
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wrote  unto  from  this  court,  and  desired  that  he  would  forthwith 
sen  i  his  son  John  Mynor  to  Hartford,  where  this  court  will  provide 
for  his  maintenance  and  schooling,  to  the  end  he  may  be  for 
the  present  assistant  to  such  elder,  elders,  or  others,  as  this  court 
shall  apix)int,  to  interpret  the  things  of  God  to  them  as  he  shall  be 
directed,  and  in  the  meantime  fit  himself  to  be  instrumental  that 
way,  as  God  shall  fit  and  incline  him  thereto  for  the  future." 

In  1 727,  masters  and  mistresses  of  all  Indian  children  were  or- 
dered to  teach  them  to  read  English,  and  also  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  selectmen  and  grand 
jurors  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry  in  this  matter,  and  if  any  per- 
sons were  found  negligent  they  were  to  be  fined,  and  the  fine  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  in  the  town  where  the  of- 
fender lived. 

Individual  exertions  for  their  benefit  were  numerous.  Thus,  in 
1C57,  John  Eliot  preached  to  the  Podunks  in  their  own  language; 
in  1<)00,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  minister  at  Branford,  began  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Hookor,  who  were  ministers  of  Farmington  from  1648  to  1697, 
taught  an  Indian  school  in  that  town,  and  notices  of  such  a  school 
there  are  found  in  the  colonial  records  from  1733  to  1736.  In  1671, 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  the  first  minister  of  Norwich,  preached  to  the 
Mohegans  ;  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Mason  commenced  teaching 
them  in  English  and  the  principles  of  religion  about  1725,  and  the 
assembly  granted  him  £15.  The  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  also  hired  a  schoolmaster,  and  employed 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jewelt  to  preach  to  them,  and  when 
in  1752,  the  school  and  masters  house  needed  repairs,  the  assem- 
bly granted  £150  for  that  purpose;  and  in  1760-2,  granted  the 
schoolmaster,  Clelland,  a  small  addition  to  his  salary.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  multiplied,  but  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Institu- 
tion founded  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  we  will  dismiss  the 
subject. 

In  r)eccmber,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan,  who,  during  the  great 
religious  excitement  of  1739-40,  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  applied  for  admission  as  a  scholar,  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  who  was  settled  in  Lebanon  as  a 
clergyman.  This  young  man  was  Samson  Cecum,  who  after- 
wards became  more  famous  than  any  other  of  his  tribe,  except,  per- 
haps, the  first  Uncas.  The  case  of  Occum  encouraged  Wheelock 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  an  Indian  school,  to  educate  teachers 
and  ministers  who  might  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of  their 
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countrymen.  He  began  in  1754  with  two  Delaware  boys,  and  by 
17G2  his  scholars  amounted  to  over  twenty.  Mr.  Joshua  Moor 
bequeathed  a  house  for  their  use,  whence  the  institution  took  the 
name  of  "  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.'*  The  Assembly  granted 
a  brief  in  1763,  and  other  donations  were  received  from  the  pious 
and  liberal  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  1770,  the  school  was 
removed  to  Hanover,  in  New  Hami:>shire,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  with  Dartmouth  College,  it  being  thought  that  an 
Indian  Seminary  would  flourish  better  there  than  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  laws  regarding  the  education  of  the  Indians  remained  on 
our  statute  book  till  1821. 

COUNTY   OKAMXXR   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  laws  prepared  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
in  May  1671,  and  approved  in  1C72,  the  provisions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut code  of  1650  are  re-enacted,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phrase- 
ology, and  a  substitution  of  the  following  clause  respecting  a  county 
grammar  school,  in  place  of  the  provision,  respecting  the  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  grammar  school  in  towns  having  one  hundred 
families. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  ever}-  county,  there  shall  be  set  up  and 
kept  a  jerammar  school  for  the  use  of  the  count}-,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths,  so  fiir  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  college. 

There  were  at  this  date  (1672,)  four  counties,  viz.,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  all  constituted  as  judicial  districts 
in  1666.  To  ^d  these  town  in  carrying  out  the  above  pro>ision  of  the 
school  law,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  the  same  session,  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns  for- 
ever, "  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  grammar  school  in  said  county  towns,  and  to  no  other  use,  or 
end  whatever." 

In  1677,  at  the  May  session,  the  following  order  was  adopted: 

Wliereas,  in  the  law,  title  schools,  it  is  ordered  that  every  county  town  shall 
keep  and  maintain  a  Latin  school  in  the  said  town,  which  is  not  fully  attendctl  to  in 
some  places,  to  move,  excite,  and  stir  up  to  the  attendance  of  so  wholesome  an 
order. 

It  %9  ordered  by  this  court^  Tliat  if  any  county  town,  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
I^tin  8chrx»l  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  by  the 
said  county  towns  to  the  next  town  in  that  county  that  will  engage  and  keep  a 
Latin  school  in  it,  and  so  ten  pounds  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  the  at- 
teiidanee  of  this  order.  The  grand-jurj'  to  make  presentment  of  the  breach  of 
this  order  to  the  county  court,  of  all  such  breaches  as  they  shall  find  after  Sep- 
tember next. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  this  court,  "Where  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  any  town, 
whether  it  be  county  town  or  otherwisi*,  which  shall  bo  necesrary  to  the  main- 
taining the  charge  of  such  schools,  it  shall  be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  by  way 
of  rate,  except  any  town  shall  agree  to  m>me  other  way  to  raise  the  maintenance 
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of  him  they  shall  employ  in  the  aforeeaid  works,  any  order  to  the  oontrary 
notwithstanding. 

At  the  same  session,  it  was  ordered,  tliat  any  town  "  that  shall 
neglect  to  keep  a  school  above  three  mouths  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  for  every  defect,  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  toward  the 
Latin  school  in  their  county.  All  breaches  of  this  order  to  be  taken 
notice  of  and  presented  by  the  grand-jury  at  every  county  court" 

In  the  year  following,  in  answer  to  a  pcUtion,  "  the  court  doth  recom- 
mend it  to  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Paquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customs,  fines, 
(to.,  so  much  as  their  rates  shall  come  to,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  doth  recommend  it 
to  the  said  court  of  Fairfield,  to  improve  so  much  of  their  county 
revenues  as  thoy  can  spare  besides,  for  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there." 

Not  content  with  providing  grammar  schools  in  the  four  county 
towns,  the  court  endeavored,  in  1090,  to  make  two  of  these  county 
schools* of  a  higher  order,  and  to  declare  them  free. 

Tliis  court  consi<leriii£j  tlic  necessary  and  great  advantage  of  good  literaton'. 
do  order  and  appoint  that  there  shall  be  two  good  free  schools  kept  and  main- 
tiined  in  this  colony  for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  sliall  come  there 
after  tli<»y  can  distinctly  read  the  psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arlthme- 
tio,  the  I^'itiu  and  English  languages — the  one  at  liartford  and  the  other  at  New 
Haven — the  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  displaced  by  them  if  they  see  cause — 
each  master  is  to  receive  sixty  pounds,  thirty  pounds  of  which  is  to  be  p«i«l  out 
of  the  county  ti'casury,  and  the  other  thirty  out  of  the  school  revenue  given  by 
particular  persons  or  to  be  givtm  for  this  use  so  far  as  it  will  extend,  and  th*'  n^ 
to  be  paid  by  the  resj>cctive  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Hy  the  "  school  revenue  given  by  particular  persons"  probably  wa'^ 
intended  tlie  avails  of  the  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  in  Iiis  will  ex- 
ecuted March  7,  1657,  and  the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment 
of  which  avails  by  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  was  prol«- 
bly  the  ground  of  imposing  on  them  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  free  schools  of  the  higher  character  above  ordered.  As  th*^' 
.*^chools,  under  many  forms  of  administration  have  been  maintained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  much  of  the  time  as  free,  and  always  as  public- 
schools,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  have  provided  facilities  for  pn»- 
paring  young  men  for  college,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, a  brief  notice  of  this  instrument,  and  the  application  of  tho 
bequests  will  l)e  appropriate  in  this  place  as  part  of  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  BKQrKSTS  OF  OOVKBNOR  B0PKX5S. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  distinguished  alike  by  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  administrative  talents,  and  large  public  spirit,  was  Edward 
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Hopkins.  He  was  born  near  Shrewsbury  England,  in  1600,  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  fol- 
lowed mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits  in  London,  by  which  he  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  earlv  in  life  a  convert 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  Puritans,  and  in 
1G37  embarked  his  fortunes  with  a  company  of  personal  friends  of  the 
same  faith,  among  whom  was  his  father-in-law,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  to  find,  if  not  a  **  refuge  and  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  consciences,"  at  least  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  administer  their  cinl  affairs  "  more  according  to  the 
rule  of  righteousness,"  than  was  then  the  fashion  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Boston,  where  he  received  many  overtures  to 
settle,  he  joined  the  settlement  at  Hartford,  where  his  character  and 
confidence  in  business  immediately  called  him  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  his  name 
is  found  among  the  "  committee"  at  the  general  court  at  Hartford, 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  he  took  part  in  that  assembly  of  1638, 
by  which  the  "  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersaeld,  did  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  one  Public 
State,  or  Commonwealth,"  "  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,"  and 
"  in  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws, 
rules,  orders  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,"  not 
by  the  king  and  council — not  even  by  Royal  Parliament,  but  by  tho 
General  Court,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,"  in  which  "  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Commonweatii"  was  declared  to  reside. 
That  constitution,  was  tho  nearest  approach  to  a  republican  and  or- 
ganized democracy, — a  democracy  in  which  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  several  towns  acting  through  representatives  in  a  legis- 
lature, elected  twice  a  year  by  all  the  inhabitants  thereof — which  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  One  feature  of  tliat  constitution,  besides  its 
broad  elective  basis,  I  mean  its  federative  character  through  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  several  towns,  is  believed  to  have  suggested  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature*  of  our  National  Government,  which  gives  it  a 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  expanding  wants  of  constant  accessions 
of  territory  and  population,  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  gen- 
eral government  at  the  extremities.  To  have  had  any  agency  in  estab- 
lishing that  frame- work  of  government,  should  place  the  names  of  Ludlow, 
Haynes,  Hooker,  and  Hopkins,  into  the  imperishable  keeping  of  history. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  deputy  governor  under  tho  constitution  of  1638,  and 

•   *  Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate  of  CJ.  8.,  Feb.  12lh,  1847. 
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succeeded  Mr.  Hajnes  as  governor  in  1G40,  and  again  in  1646, 
1648,  1050,  1652,  and  1054. 

In  the  alternate  years  he  usually  filled  the  office  of  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  was  frequently  chosen  assistant,  and  also  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  signed,  in 
behalf  of  Connecticut,  the  articles  of  Confederation  in  1643,  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
united  for  fiiture  help  and  strength  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  Xew  England,  and  was  president  of  that  body,  when  a 
settlement  wjis  made  with  the  Dutch,  in  1650.  In  1640,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  post  and  appurtenances  at  Saybrook.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  hardly  a  committee  raised  on  "  the  foreign  relations"  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Indians,  in  which  he  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  with  Gov.  Uaynes,  Capt  Mason,  Mr. 
Whiting,  and  Mr.  W'yllys.  Like  the  other  public  men  of  the  colony, 
in  the  intervals  of  public  duties,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account. 

Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England  in  1653,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  death,  \y\ih  the  intention  of  returning  to  liis  family  and 
friends  in  New  England  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  made  war- 
den of  the  fleet,  (an  office  tilled  by  his  brother  at  tho  time  of  his 
decea.se,)  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  member  of  parliament. 
Detained  by  these  new  duties,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  !March  or  April,  1058.  By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  7, 
1057,  after  disposing  of  much  of  his  property  in  New  England,  in 
legacies,  and  j particularly  to  the  family  of  Kev.  Mr.  Hooker,  liis  pastor, 
he  makes  the  following  bequests : 

"  And  the  residue  of  my  estate  there,  [in  New  England,]  I  do  hereby  pivc  and 
bequivitli  to  my  father,  Thoophilus  Eaton,  lilsq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John 
Culliok  and  Mr.  William  Otxxlwln,  in  full  assurance  of  thoir  trust  and  faithfulnen 
in  dis|iosinGf  of  it  aeeordins^  to  the  true  int<.*nt  and  ])urpof(e  of  me  the  laid  Edward 
Hopkins,  whieh  is  to  ^ive  borne  encouragement  in  thoso  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breedini^  up  of  hopeful  youtlis  both  at  the  grammar  scliool  and  eollc^,  for  the 
public  service  of  the  comitry  in  future  times.'* 

"  My  farther  mind  and  will  is,  tliat  within  ux  months  after  tho  decease  of  my 
wife,  five  hundred  pomuls  bo  nuule  over  into  New  England,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  my  loving  friends,  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  WiUoughby, 
and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned  in  further  prosccn- 
tion  of  tlie  aforesaid  ))ublic  ends,  whieh,  in  tho  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  ibr  the 
upholding  and  promoting  tho  kingdom  of  tho  Lord  Jcflus  Christ  in  those  distant 
ports  of  the  earth.'' 

As  there  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  language  of 

(jov.  Hopkins'  will,  and  particularly  as  to  the  objects  and  places  to 

which  the  bequests  were  to  be  apphed,  we  give  below  the  document 

entire  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Yale  College — it  being  the  in- 
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stramcnt  deposited  with  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  in  1600  by 
Mr.  John  Davenport. 

"  The  sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures  giving  in  evident  and  strong  intimations, 
of  his  pleasure  to  call  mo  out  of  this  transitory  life  unto  himself, — it  is  the  dcsiru 
of  me,  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  his  call  in  whatsoever  hour 
ho  eometh, — ^both  by  leaving  my  soul  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  who  only  gives  bold- 
ness in  tlmt  day,  and  delivers  from  the  wTath  to  come, — and  my  body  to  comely 
burial,  according  to  the  discretion  of  my  executors  and  overseers, — and  a!f>o,  by 
settling  ray  small  family,  if  it  may  bo  so  called,  in  order,  and  in  pursuance  lhei*c<»f, 
do  thus  dispose  of  tho  estate  the  Lord  in  mercy  hath  given  me. 

"  First  my  will  is,  that  my  just  debts  may  be  first  paid  out  of  my  entire  estato, 
where  tho  said  debts  shall  be  found  justly  due,  viz.,  if  any  debts  shall  be  found  Ut 
bo  justly  due  in  New  England,  then  they  be  paid  out  of  my  ertate  there.  And 
if  any  shall  appear  to  be  due  here  in  Old  England,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  my 
estate  here. 

"  As  for  my  estate  in  New  England,  (the  full  account  of  which  I  left  clear  in  book 
there,  and  the  care  and  inspection  whereof  was  committed  to  my  loving  friend, 
]VIr.  John  Culliek,)  I  do  in  this  manner  dispose  :  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ne^^ton,  wife  to  Mr.  Roger  •Newton  of  Far- 
mington,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  deceased,  tho  sum  of  £30 ;  as 
also  the  sum  of  £3()  unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  John  CuHick  by  Elizabeth  his 
present  wife.  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  preacher  of  the  gf^pel,  and  daughter  of  my  dear  pastor,  Mr. 
Hooker,  my  &rm  at  Farmington,  with  all  the  houses,  outhouses,  buildings,  lands, 
&c.,  belonging  thereunto,  to  the  use  of  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  forever.  I 
do  also  give  unto  Mrs.  Susan  Hooker,  the  reUct  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  all  such 
debts  as  are  due  to  me  from  her,  upon  the  account  I  left  in  New  England.  And 
the  residue  of  my  estate  there  I  do  hereby  give  and  bei|ueath  to  my  father, 
llieophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Culliek,  and  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  dis{Kit»ing  of  it  aecord- 
mg  to  the  true  intent  and  purpotfe  of  me  the  paid  Edward  Hopkins,  whieh  is,  to 
give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of  hope- 
ful youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  tho  public  wrviee  of  tho 
oonntry  in  future  times.  For  the  estate  the  I>ord  hath  given  me  in  this  lOngland, 
I  thus  dispose,  and  my  will  is,  that  £150  per  annum  be  yearly  paid  per  my  exe- 
cutor to  Air.  David  Yale,  brother  to  my  dear  distressed  wife,  for  her  c«>mfortablo 
maintenance,  and  to  be  disposed  of  per  him  fur  her  gfjtxl,  she  n^^  being  in  a  c^^n- 
dition  U>  manage  it  herself;-?*  and  I  do  heartily  entreat  him  ^}  be  careful  and  t4'n- 
der  over  her ;  and  my  will  is.  that  this  be  paid  quarterly  by  £37.10  each  quarter, 
and  to  continue  t^)  the  end  of  the  quarter  after  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  and  tliai 
my  executr>r  give  good  security  for  a  punctual  performance  hereof.  My  will  also 
is,  that  the  £30  given  me  per  the  will  and  testament  of  my  brother  Henry  Hop* 
Idns,  lately  deceased,  be  given  to  our  siffter  Mrs.  Juditli  Kve,  during  her 
natural  life,  and  that  it  be  made  up  to  £')0  per  annum  during  her  life.  I  do  giro 
to  my  nster  Mrs.  Mar^^raret  Thomsfjn  the  sum  of  £.jO,  to  be  paid  her  within  one 
year  after  my  deeeaije.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Th^miiMin  £HIH)^ 
whereof  £400  to  be  paid  within  sixteen  months  after  ruy  decease,  and  the 
other   £400   within  six   months  after   the  death    of  niy   wife.     I  do  likewise 


*  First  minister  of  Parmiojrtoa 

t  Governor  Wimhrop.  MDior,  io  hit  Joumsi  of  (Jccurrences  In  New  Eufisfid,  umtT  date 
of  1644.  BBAkes  mention  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  io  tite  foUowinf  Isofuai^e : 

•*Mr.  Hopkins,  the  |f"Temor  of  Hartford  up«iQ  Connecticut,  e«roe  to  Ik/ifton,  ari'l  brouf  fit 
his  wife  vith  him,  'a  podij  younc  vomto.  aoil  of  sff^ial  parte,  wtio  wa«  UlUn  into  a  (^(l  in* 
llrmity  upon  her  divert  year§,  bv  occAinon  of  h»-r  f  iviuf  h#'r»*'lf  wiitAly  to  r^^diur  aMl  wri* 
tiJif«  and  bad  wriuen  manr  b^iokk.  Her  hui>baod.  tHrinc  very  toTinc  and  teiid'-r  of  h*'r.  was 
losth  to  criere  her :  lyit  he  »aw  h-«  ^rror.  when  it  whuum*  late.  For  if  •(!«-  Ita#l  aturi'ied  her 
household  aflkira.  and  Mich  thinira  a#  belonc  to  women,  and  nttt  tow:  rmt  of  her  way  *u^  call* 
Inf  to  meddle  in  such  ihir.r«  aa  are  proper  for  m^n.  wtiO*e  miudH  are  htroittfr.  Ar.  .  tU*:  Imtl 
kept  her  wita.  axu)  mi^ht  )mt«  improve*)  them  UbtrfuUr  and  h'ftK/rabtjr  in  th*-  place  f«'^l  ha4 
sec  her.  He  hrooipat  her  to  Boston,  aod  left  l»er  with  her  broth'-r.  one  Mr  yal*",  a  Br»erct»ajtf- 
to  try  what  meaoa  mictit  be  had  here  fiur  her.  But  oo  help  could  \m  hfl.—Haraff:  K4.  *f 
WitUkrop  History  tjf  Xnc  England.  toL  ii.p  216  ' 
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give  and  bequeath  to  my  niece  Katharine  Thomaon,  but  now  Katharine  JanMs, 
(over  and  above  the  portion  of  £500  formerly  given  her,)  £100.  I  do  also  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  uiccos  Elizabeth  and  Patience  Dalley,  unto  each  of  them, 
£200,  provided  they  attend  the  direction  of  their  brother  or  aunts,  or  such  as  are 
capable  to  give  them  advice  in  the  dispose  of  themselves  in  marriage.  I  give  onto 
my  brother  Mr.  David  Yale,  £200 ;  to  my  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Yale,  £200,  and 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  Hannah  Eaton,  £200.  My  &rther  mind  and  wiU  is,  that,  within 
six  months  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  £500  be  made  over  into  New  England, 
according:  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Francis  VVillougliby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned, 
in  farther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  roy 
heart,  are  fur  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  those  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  further  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  a  bed,  ^ith 
all  the  furniture  belonging  unto  it,  fur  herself  to  lie  on, and  another  for  the  servant 
maid  that  waits  on  her,  and  £20  in  plate  for  her  present  use,  besides  one-third 
part  of  all  my  household  goods.  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Davenport,  ]Vlr.  Theophi- 
ius  Eaton,  Mr.  Cullick,  each  of  tliem,  £20,  to  be  made  over  to  them  into  New 
England  where  they  are  ;  and  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  £20  bo  put  into  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  presented  in  my  name  to  my  honored  friend  Dr.  Wright,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  that,  being  much  engaged,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  only 
as  a  testimony  of  my  respects.  1  do  give  unto  my  servant  James  Porter,  £1U; 
unt4)  ray  maid  Margaret,  £5  ;  unto  my  m^d  Mary,  40s.  I  do  give  unto  my  hon- 
ored and  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  £20 
apiece,  in  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  unto  them  ;  and  1  do  give 
unto  my  servant  Thomas  llayton,  £20.  I  do  give  unto  my  sister  Yale,  the  wife 
*of  Mr.  David  Vale,  £20  ;  as  also  to  John  Lollo,  a  youth  now  with  ray  sister  Eve, 
£20,  to  farther  him  out  to  be  an  apprentice  to  some  good  trade,  and  £20  more  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  bis  own  liberty,  to  encourage  him  to  set  up  his  trade,  if 
he  continue  living  so  long.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Dalley,  master  rf 
arts  in  Cambridge,  my  laud  and  manor  of  Thukor  in  the  county  of  Ebbcx  ;  and, 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  legacies,  do  give  unto  him  all  my  persooal 
estate,  and,  by  these  presents,  renouncing  and  miUdng  void  all  oth^  wills  and 
testunicutji,  do  declare,  constitute,  and  make  him  my  solo  executor,  and  my  good 
friends  Major  Robert  llioiiison  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  overseers,  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament.  Signed,  sealed,  declared  and  published  by  tlie  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  Ei>q.,  at  his  house  at  London,  on  the  7th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1G57,  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament." 

For  reasons  which  do  not  always  appear  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  which  may  be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
the  trustees  to  certain  controversies  which  then  di\ided  the  town  of 
Hartford,  and  kept  the  two  colonies  in  a  ferment,  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  by  sequestering  the  estate,  and  by  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  rents  or  debts,  not  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  selectmen  of 
the  several  towns  where  the  property  was  situated  who  were  also  held 
account^ible  to  the  General  Court,  delayed  for  six  years  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.* 


*  The  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court,  is  gathered  from  Tmm 
bull's  Colonial  Record,  Vol.  1.,  p.  322,  et.  seq.,  and  from  original  records. 

"  The  first  mention  of  the  will  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  occurs  under  date  of  Aug.  23. 1658,  when 
the  general  court  directs  that  the  several  towns  '*  where  any  of  the  estate  of  Edward  Hop- 
kiUH,  Esq.,  is  known  to  remain  shall  fipeedily  take  an  inventory  of  said  estate  and  present  It 
under  the  hands  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  to  the  court  In  October  neit." 
From  a  vote  passed  June  15,  1659,  it  appears  that  the  above  order  bad  been  neglected,  and  iC 
wa«  then  voted,  "  that  whatsoever  person  or  pcn«on«  in  this  colony  have  in  their  present  poa- 
session  or  improvement  any  estate  that  either  is,  or  has  been  reputed  the  estate  of  ^Oeo.  Fen- 
wick  or)  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  that  they  secure  and  preserve  the  said  estate  Id  their  own 
hands,  or  the  value  thereof,  (casualities  accepted)  to  be  accountable  to  this  court,  when  r^ 
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The  probable  reason  of  thia  action  on  the  part  of  the  Genernl  Conrt 
was  to  retain  tlia  estate  in  the  coloniea  of  New  Haven  and  Connecti- 
cut, according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent  of  the  donor,  by  select- 
ing his  trustees  equally  from  these  colonies,  from  his  former  relation 
to  them,  and  his  previous  declarations.     Ailer  Mr.  Hopkins  departure 


ibnbRl,taJiiiwM6e,Uiciini|»iailiedinciiUI«luUi(i:hurchu  Hirirord,  Cider  SoodwJii 
ud  hli  liluiili  lenponiitr  (iTt  up  ibedai|Baf  rtmciiui  lo  Ibilt>j,liDI  rtminlng  Iheir  in- 

nti.  S.1GB9,  "Vb^i^^lheTahuirbHDTnpu/lnKof  ItiB  rurmcr  nMniul'li'd  upon°1h> 
caitiDrEd>rsnlHnpkliw,Eaq.,thiIdtM>diiiIalb«e(tueiiit(hi  beukcn  tn.    Cjion  lunliH 

Bf  u  «rder  puad  Hit  IT,  1660,  II  ipptum  lh*l  u  Inreiiloiy  of  tba  MU*  hid  nol  been 
prcKDl«d|  vhenupon  tndlTltnu)ibDldiDg(h««iut«i*iid  (h4HJec(ni«nor(Ji«ieTciml  townij, 
wers  raquind  Lo  iMkfl  praeDtDiHit  thcreofal  tbflDeitc<Hir(,OD  peiuUj  of  ^^  fbr  uchDrf- 

(odr  ar  Ihe  nnu  of  ponlooi  of  (tat  tiuu  ouup'liil  br  John  Cola  ud  br  WlUiun  BiJIk 

Id  purauuct  of  Ihk  ordu  (Haj  17.)  Joaeph  Kffttt,  Jabn  AUan,  JimtiSletLc.iiid  WilJiim 
KalHi , "  lowuintii"  of  Htnlord,  pmcDItil  talh*  lancnl  court,  JuDa  18,  1660,  ■  nwDtli 
■Ah  Ibe  order  wia  paoad,— u  laTtolorT  of  Mr.  DSpklna'  tutu,  unaunUan  lo  £060. 
to.  lA—" Batlde* Iba  JVvor.  '  On  iha backoT Ihia iDTanlnrr. )a IhalbUawlDf  isdoncngm : 
"  Hulfbrd,  Juoa  16,  1660.  CODcarniiiti  Ht.  HopkliH'  aaule,  wt  undarwrillfD  haiing  pr*. 
■auad  Itae  order  of  court  Id  Dm.  aiiLbinj  ud  tieul.  Bull,  dntrlnf  Ibair  return :  lUej  w- 

knew,  odI)i  hia  brm  d  Fu-miugMn  end  nma  Irifln  eicepltd,  come  to  luDdainc,  ud  tlwy 
do  eonn la preaerre  ilieuld  esteieuri  make  relum  ofllla  Itae  court  eluiTiiinc  11  lido- 
nuded:  iinllltlic  Willud  lii.antorj  of  tfr.  Uopklna  be  proTed  Id  itae  court  >I  Hulbrd." 

^a»!  oUcli  de£cllD(';£dil  for°&'«benacld,°l»rei  £SU  Ibr  Iht  v^Dalbr  tau'real  «giU°  In 

Oa  lh«  (talrd  of  Odober  16tl,  "'Hiawm  ud  IWuienlDf  Edward  BopklDi,  Esq..  belDj 
pled  u  aut  hen  lie.    Tliia  court  do  Ilk  eviiie  order 


"Itopt 


Oblr  bj  appolDlmeDI  of  Ihefeoenl  court,  but  br  aprlorappointmeDlgftha  tnuleeeiDSept., 

»UpoDa  propHitlaD  preaented  IVoni  If r.  Goodwin,  Id  rtferenealD  the  lefvcf  belonpinf  to 
-■       ■        t  ... .,.    -  Hr.  Hopklni,  «r "- ' " "■-    ' 


^3(IOIothiecok>n(aulof  thmlHUte;  Ih'Bcaurtdolhdeclarattaillbcrdo  DolreJKIthi 

-     ■'     '--  -■-      -■ "-"-■'-■  All/U.Mr.  %t"ti 

__,._....__  Hopkina'  catalatbou 


id  further,  Itaia  conn  doth  appoint  Major  MaaoOj^Mr.  MaHhi 


dipt.  JobnTllcoIt.ii 

.and  the  BecrclATf  la  to  write  a  letter  lo  tha  Iruatcea  ID  appoint  time  and 
uiMtc  in  HjvciiJia.  A^hli  comuirUee  corrcflpoDded  wlIbMr,  Goodwin  dnIrlDX  the  truateea  to 
aippolata  time  and  place  to  nml  with  the  comtnlttec,  "lopatatlnalliaualolbebuakDeacrt- 

Kecliiu  tha  Iccici."  This  propoaltlon  wu  declined,  bul  Ut.  Goodwin  wrllea  under  daw  of 
b.  M,  lUl,  thai  Ibe  conmlilca  hiTe  ordered  £3B0,  to  be  mllowtd  10  Hutlbrd  on  IhHi  eoB- 
diliona,  (1.)  "Thai  II  ba  bj  Ihem  ImproTed  accordlnf  to  the  mlod  of  the  donor  eipreoRl  is 
bll  wIlL    (2.)  Thai  (he  conn  do  alao  eniaia  10  rcmorg  all  obarucllon*  uul  afonrwa^,  IbU 

nam  of  the  real  of  the  enate,  Kcordlnf  lo  our  Ini'il,  Ihal  ga  laTa  and  peace  Dia;  be  aettled  and 
cHabliahed  belween  ua.  (3.)  Hibi  jou  will  dalner  na  back  lh«  aiUMed  ropy  of  Ihe  wiU  acnl 
DafTDv  Euiland,  or  else  a  true  copj  of  llundartbajKalaoflhe  eokauj." 

On  the  Bin  of  Oclober  1G63,  the  court  appolol  another  cominiilee  coualflllDf  of  Ihe  Got. 
CTi»r,(W>ntbrop,JHr,  lUIItaew  Allff^  Ur.  W^Ura,  ud  Capt.  Talcon,  to  eouldtr  what  la 

neit  court."  Tliia  commllletalBO  earreepond  with  Hr,  daodwln^who  In  replf  claimed  Ihat 
Ihe  eauie  ahould  be  returned  la  Ihelrualeeawhoonij'haTeriEbt  lodiapcae  ttiertof,  wlihdua 
•itla<acIlon(brallduna(alhal  ahall  appear  to  ba  done  unio  It  aince  11  wu  taken  oUofuur 

Jndf^  anulll».  and  we  ahallfonhwilhcDdeatortbefreelMof  Ihar ' ' "     "  ■" 

(Dod  adTlca  to  take  off  ihe  aequauraiinn  brmerli  laid  upn'n  the  eaala  af  Edwaril  Hopklnn 
Em."  The  aublect  la  nol  af  du  Inirodiiced  In  the  reenrda  of  Iba  (eneral  coon,  bul  In  ibi 
riMrdi  of  tba  foTemment  council  under  dale  of  Jan.  13. 1664-e,  we  hud  the  follow  I  iif  order, 

Bai].,>bsll  not  be  molealed  bjiequmerlnj  iu  il<  bttiall  of  ihe  louuUr-" 
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to  England,  differences  of  opinion  aa  to  discipline,  baptism,  and  church- 
membership  had  grown  up  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  between  the 
pastor  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  (one  of  the 
trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  will,)  the  ruling  elder,  which  in  its  progress 
not  only  rent  the  church  but  involved  all  the  neighboring  churches, 
and  almost  every  church  in  the  colony.  At  the  date  of  sequestering 
the  estate,  Mr.  Ooodwin  and  his  friends  had  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  church,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  which  was  finally 
consummated  by  removing  to  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1659.  Mr. 
Cullick,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  (Goodwin,  removed  to  Boston  in 

1659.  Mr.  Davenport  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  ^disaf- 
fected party,''  as  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  were  called.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  trustees  in 

1660,  to  divide  the  estate  between  New  Haven  and  Hadley — but  in  the 
year  following,  an  offer  was  made  by  them,  through  Mr.  Groodwin,  of  an 
allowance  of  £350  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
upon  these  conditions — 1.  *'That  it  be  improved  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  donor,  expressed  in  his  will.  2.  That  the  court  do  also  engage 
to  remove  all  obstructions  out  of  our  way,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  hindered  in  the  management  of  the  estates  aocordmg  to  our 
trust"  The  offer  was  not  accepted — and  the  order  of  sequestration 
was  continued.  In  October,  1663,  Gov.  Winthrop,  Mr.  AUyn,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  Capt.  Talcott,  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  "  to 
consider  what  is  meet  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins* 
estate  by  him  bequeathed  to  be  improved  for  the  promoting  of  lean- 
ing, and  to  make  report  of  their  thoughts  to  the  court."  On  the  Ist 
of  February  1664,  in  reply  evidently  to  a  communication  received  from 
this  committee,  Mr.  Goodwin  insists  on  the  removal,  by  the  court,  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  legal  settlement  of  the  estate,  *^  the  which  if  you 
shall  decline  to  do  betwixt  this  and  the  end  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  this  tendery  (of  £350)  is  to  be  judged  a  nulhty,  and 
we  shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere.'^ 
This  determination  of  the  trustees  to  apply  ^elsewhere,"  (meaning 
thereby,  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  or  direct  application  to  the 
king,  for  power  of  administration  on  the  estate,)  and  other  considera- 
tions were  sufficient  to  induce  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session  in 
May  1664,  to  remove  the  restramt. 

On  the  13th  of  June  following,  (1664,)  the  surviving*   trustee^ 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  William  GU>odwiii  of 


•  Goreroor  Eaton,  died  in  New  Haren,  Janoaiy  7th,  166B,  before  the  death  of  Got.  Bop 
trfii^  waa  known  to  him.  Mr.  (XiUick,  who  waa  for  aereral  /eara  one  of  the  maflMraCfli^  and 
•Mcreiary  of  tha  colony,  reoaoTcd  to  Boalon  in  1669,  and  died  then  on  tha  Sad  of  Jfaanarx,  1063. 
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Iladley,  sigDed  an  instrument  under  seal,  by  which,'  after  allotting 
£400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  school 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  they  ordered  that  *'  the  residue  of 
the  estate,  both  that  which  is  in  New  England,  and  the  £500  whidi 
is  to  come  from  Old  England,  when  it  shall  become  due  to  us  after 
Mr.  Hopkins'  decease,  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  town  of 
New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  in  each  of  these  towns  respectively 
managed  and  improved  toward  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a 
grammar  school  in  each  of  them,  and  the  management  thereof  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  our  assigns."  *'  The  assigns^  for  New  Haven,  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  trustee,  were  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  and 
for  Hadley,  Rev.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  and  four  others  named,  who  wero 
constituted  "  trustees  for  the  ordering  of  the  estate,"  "  in  choosmg 
successors,"  with  *^  full  power  to  pursue  and  put  in  execution  the  pious 
end  and  intendment  of  the  worthy  donor ;  yet  reserving  to  ourselves 
while  we  live,  the  full  power  of  a  negative  vote  for  the  hindering  any 
thing  that  may  cross  that  end.'' 

The  language  quoted  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  Gk>v.  Hopkins'  bequest,  is  taken  from  the  original  documents  pre- 
served at  Hadley,  which  contain  more  than  the  first  instrument,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  add  a  literal  transcript  made  by  E.  C. 
Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  from  the  "  Records  of  tho 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,"  of  "The  agreement 
between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  about  disposing  Mr.  Hop- 
kins his  Legacy,"  which  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Worp'^  Edward  Hopkins.  Esq^.  a  fiiithfall  servant  of- the  Lord,  and 
oar  worthily  honoured  firend  hath  in  his  last  will  and  testament  (proved  aooordiiig 
to  law  in  England  and  Demonstration  thereof  made  to  the  Generall  Court  att 
Hartford  in  New  England)  given  and  bequeathed  all  his  estate  in  New  England 
(his  debts  there  and  Legacies  being  paid  out  of  y*  same)  unto  Theophilus  Eaton, 
Esq!.  John  Davenport  Pastor  to  y*  Church  of  Christ  att  Newhaven,  Capt  John 
CnUiok  and  William  Goodwin,  somctyme  of  Hartford,  since  of  Boston  and  Had- 
ley in  y*  colony  of  y*  MassachusetB,  confiding  in  theiro  faithfallne8[8e]  for  the 
Improvcm'  of  the  same  for  y*  Edncaton  of  youth  in  good  Lattertature  to  fit  thorn 
for  the  service  of  Christ  in  these  fibrraign  parts.  Wee  therefore  y*  said  John 
Davenport  and  Wm.  Goodwin  the  only  survivo^*  of  y*  said  Trustees  that  we  may 
answo'  the  s**  trust  Reposed  in  us,  Doe  order  and  dispose  of  y*  &<*  Estate,  an 
flfoUoweth,  viz. :  To  y*  towne  of  Hartford  we  do  give  y*  sum  of  ffiiwcr  hnndrM 
pounds  of  w«^  Hills  fibrme  shall  be  a  part  att  y*  same  price  att  w^  it  was  sold  by 
OS  and  the  pay  Ready  to  be  delivered,  if  there  had  ben  noe  Interuption,  the  Rent 
of  the  4001^  in  such  debts,  and  goods  as  we  or  o'  Agents  shall  see  mett,  provided 
that  this  part  be  Improved  according  to  y*  ends  of  the  Donor,  viz.,  for  the  erecting 
and  maintaining  of  a  schoole  at  Hartfoni.  Provided  also  y*  the  Gen"  Court  att 
Hartford  doe  g^unt  and  give  unto  us  a  writmg  legally  confirmed,  engaging  y' 
neither  themselves  will,  nor  any  by,  from  or  under  them  shall  distnrbe  or  hinder 
us  in  o^  Dispose,  or  Executing  o'  dispose  of  y*  Rest  of  the  estate.  Which  don 
this  goift  is  in  all  Respects  valid.  We  doe  also  desire  and  Request  that  the 
schoole  house  may  be  set  upon  y*  house  lot  w^^  was  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
Jeremy  Adams  where  o^  Worthy  flSrend  did  much  desire  and  endeavo^  y*  a 
■dioole  boose  might  be  set  fiurther,  i/  desire  is  y*  tiie  managem^  of  y*  s^  estate 
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att  Hartford  may  be  in  y*  hands  of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbinff  and  Leo*  TImidm 
Bull  and  their  AsBignii.  Vie  doe  further  order  and  appoint  ue  Rest  of  y*  eitate 
of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  (the  debts  beinff  paid)  to  be  all  of  it  equally 
divided  betweene  the  townee  of  Newhaven  and  Hadley  to  be  in  both  those  townee 
managed  and  Improved  for  the  erectine  and  maintaining  of  a  schoole,  in  each  of 
the  s"  town^.  And  the  managem^  thereof  to  be  in  the  hands  of  (Z  assignes, 
w<^  are  the  towne  court  of  Newhaven,  consisting  of  the  magistrats  or  Deputyes 
together  w^  the  officers  of  y*  church  there  in  y*  behalfe  of  the  said  Mr.  J^n 
Davenport,  and  John  Russell,  JunL  Leu*.  Samuel  Smith.  Andrew  Bason  and 
Peeter  Tilton  of  Hadley,  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Grooawin.  Only  provided 
y*  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  y*  halfe  of  y*  estate  w^  Hadley  haUi,  shall  be 
given  and  paid  to  Harvard  College  soe  soone,  as  we  the  said  John  Davenport  and 
Wm.  Goodwin  soe  meet,  and  to  be  ordered  as  we  or  o'  asmgnes  shall  jndge  most 
conducing  to  the  end  of  y*  Donor. 

Hereunto  as  to  o'  last  order,  dispose  and  Determinacon  touching  the  said 
estate  as  we  have  set  o'  hands  and  scales  in  scvcrall  instruments  before  witnesses, 
the  far  Distance  of  o'  habitators  and  o'  -unfitness  for  such  a  Jomey,  denying  as 
oportunity  of  a  Joint  acting  otherwise  than  by  writing.  Therefore  with  mutual 
consent  we  thus  Declare  o'  agreem*.  I  the  s^  Wm.  Goodwin,  doe  signe,  and 
seale  this  Instrm*  as  my  true  Agreeml.  for  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  Newhaven. 

The  words  (of  Hadley)  betweene  y*  25  and  27  line  were  Interlined  before  the 
subscribing  and  sealing.  Wm.  Goonwni  [Seale.] 

The  13th  day  of  y«  4  month,  1664. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  recorded. 

The  sum  realized  out  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  set  out  to  New 
Haven  was  £41 2,  and  was  by  the  **  town  court,  consisting  of  nine  magis- 
trates and  deputies,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  at  New  Haven," 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  grammar  school.  Mr.  Davenport  had 
previously  expressed  his  wishes  as  to  the  donation  to  the  General 
Court,  in  the  following  communication : 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  DavenporVs  resignation  of  Governor  Hopkins^  dona- 
tion to  the  general  court  of  New  Haven^  May  4<A,  1660. 

Quod  fcllx  faustumqne  sit ! 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  fourth  month,  1660,  John  Davenport,  pastor -to  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  New  Haven,  presented  to  the  honorable  general  court  at  New 
Haven,  as  followcth : 
Memorandum, 

I.  That,  srmdry  years  past,  it  was  concluded  by  the  said  general  court,  that  a 
small  college,  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permit,  should  be  settled  in  New 
Haven,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  ser- 
vices, in  church  and  commonwealth,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  publio  records. 

n.  Hereupon,  the  said  John  Davenport,  wrote  unto  our  honored  friend  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  Esq.,  then  living  in  London,  the  result  of  those  oonsoltations.  In 
answer  whereunto,  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  wrote  unto  the  said  John  Daven- 
port, a  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1656,  beginning 
with  these  words. 
Most  Diar  Sir, 

The  long  continued  respects  I  have  received  from  yon,  but  especially,  the 
speakings  of  the  Lord  to  my  heart,  by  you,  have  put  me  under  deep  obUgatiom 
to  love  and  a  return  of  thanks  beyond  what  I  have  or  can  express,  &c.  Then 
after  other  passages  (which  being  secrets  hinder  me  from  shewing  his  letters)  he 
added  a  declaration  of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  the  college  abont  whidi  I  wrote 
onto  him.  That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  those  parts,  I  eyer  designed, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  if  I  understand  that  a  college  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on,  at 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  I  shall  give  some  enoonragement  ^eramto. 
These  are  the  very  words  of  his  letter.     But, 

m.  Before  Mr.  Hopkins  could  return  an  answer  to  my  next  letter  it  pleased 
God  to  finish  his  days  in  this  world  :  Tlierefore,  by  his  last  will  and  testamest 
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(as  the  copy  thereof  transcribed  and  att^«tod,  by  Mr.  Tliomaa  Yale,  doth  shew) 
ho  committed  the  whole  trust  of  disposing  his  estate  in  these  countries  (after  some 
personal  legacies  were  paid  out)  unto  the  public  uses  mentioned,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  our  hue  honored  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  his  father-in-law,  and  to 
the  iidbresaid  John  Davenport,  and  joined  with  them,  in  the  same  trust,  captain 
John  Cullick,  and  Mr.  William  Ooodwin. 

IV.  It  having  pleased  the  most  high  to  afflict  this  colony  greatly  by  taking  from 
it  to  himself,  our  former  ever-honored  governor,  Mr.  Eaton,  the  surviving  trustees 
and  legatees  met  together,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  take  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  trust,  and  agreed  that  each  of  them  should  have  an  inventory  of  the 
aforesaid  testator's  estate  in  New  England,  in  houses,  and  goods,  and  lands,  (which 
were  prized  by  some  in  Hartford  intrusted  by  captain  CuUick  and  Mr.  Groodwin) 
and  in  debts,  for  the  gathering  in  whereof  some  attorneys  were  constituted,  em- 
powered and  employed  by  the  three  surviving  trustees,  as  the  writing  in  the  magis- 
trates' hand  will  shew. 

V.  Afterwards,  at  another  meeting  of  th3  said  trustees,  they  considering  that 
by  the  will  of  the  dead,  they  are  joined  together  in  one  common  trust,  agreed  to 
act  together,  with  mutual  consent,  in  performance  thereof:  and  considering,  that 
by  the  will  of  the  testator,  two  of  New  Ilaven  were  joinea  with  two  of  Hartford, 
and  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  declared  his  purpose  to  further  the  college  intended  at 
New  Haven,  they  agreed  that  one  half  of  that  estate  which  should  be  gathered 
in,  should  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Davenport  for  New  Haven,  the  other  half  to  captain 
CuUick  and  Mr.  Groodwin,  to  be  improved  for  the  uses  and  ends  fore  noted  where 
&ey  should  have  power  to  perform  their  trust,  which,  because  they  would  not  ex- 
pect to  have  at  Hartford,  they  concluded  it  would  be  best  done  by  them  in  that 
new  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to  remove,  and  were  now  * 
gone ;  yet  they  agreed  that  out  of  the  whole  1001.  should  be  given  to  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  Bay;  the  estate  being  10001.  as  captain  Cullick  believed  it 
would  be,  which  we  now  see  cause  to  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  sequestrations  liud 
upon  that  estate,  and  still  continued  by  the  general  court  at  Hartford,  whereupon 
some  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  and  others  forsake  the  purchases  they  had  made, 
to  their  great  hindrance  of  performing  the  will  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  to  the  great  endamagement  of  the  estate. 

VI.  The  said  John  Davenport  acquainted  the  oUier  two  trustees  with  his  pur- 
pose, to  interest  the  honored  magistrates  and  elders  of  this  colony  in  the  disposal 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  thi^  was  by  their  agreement  to  bo  jxiid  thereunto,  for 
the  promo ving  the  college  work  in  a  gradual  way,  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
good  literature,  so  far  as  he  might,  with  reserving  in  himself,  the  power  com- 
mitted to  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  trust :  they  consented  thereunto.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  election  day,  it  being  the  3()th  day  of  the  third  month,  he  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  the  writings  that  con- 
cern this  business :  (viz.  the  copy  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate  in  New  England,  and  the  appraisement  of  his  goods;, 
and  the  Writings  signed  by  the  surviving  trustees  for  their  attomies,  and  some  let- 
ters between  the  o&er  trustees  and  himself,)  adding  also  his  desire  of  some  par- 
ticulars for  the  well  performing  the  trust  as  foUowetn : 

1.  He  desireth  of  New  Haven  town, 

First^  That  the  rent  of  the  oyster  shell  field,  formerly  separated  and  reserved 
tor  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college,  bo  paid  from  this  t4me  forward,  towards  the 
making  of  some  stock  for  disbursements  of  necessary  charges  towards  the  college 
till  it  be  set  up,  and  afterwards  to  continue  for  a  yearly  rent  as  belonging  to  it, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  college  land. 

Secondly^  That  if  no  place  can  be  found  more  convenient,  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  be 
given  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  of  the  colony  granmiar  school,  if  it  be  in  this 
town,  else  only  for  the  college. 

Thirdly^  That  parents  will  keep  such  of  their  sons  constantly  to  learning  in 
the  schools,  whom  they  intend  to  train  up  for  public  serviceableness,  and  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write,  and  cast  up  accounts  competently,  and 
may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

Fourthly,  That  if  the  colony  settle  401.  per  annum,  for  a  common  school,  and 
shall  add  1001.  to  be  paid  towards  the  building  or  buying  of  a  school  house  and 
libimry  in  this  town,  seeing  thereby  this  town  will  be  freed  from  the  charges  which 
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they  have  been  at  hitherto  to  maintain  a  town  school,  they  would  oonsid^  what 
part  of  their  former  saUiry  may  be  still  oontinned  for  fotore  supplies  towards  a 
stock  for  necessary  expenses  about  the  college  or  scho(^. 

2.  He  humbly  desireth  the  honored  general  court  of  the  colony  of  New  Haren. 

First,  That  the  401.  per  annum  formerly  agreed  upon,  to  be  paid  by  the  several 
plantations,  for  a  common  grammar  school,  be  now  settled  in  one  of  the  planta- 
tions which  they  shall  judge  fittest,  and  tnat  a  schoolmaster  may  forthwith  be 
provided  to  teach  the  three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  fiir  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college,  and  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
that  such  a  schoolmaster  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this  summer,  or  the  beginning 
of  winter.    The  payments  from  the  several  plantations  may  begin  from  this  time. 

Secondly,  That  if  the  common  school  be  settled  in  this  town,  the  honored  gov- 
ernor, magistrates,  elders,  and  deputies,  would  solemnly  and  together  visit  the 
grammar  school  once  every  year,  at  the  court  for  elections,  to  examine  the 
scholars'  proficiency  in  learning. 

Thirdly,  That  fur  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  plantations,  for  the  school, 
or  out  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  estate,  towanls  the  college,  one  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  steward,  or  receiver,  for  the  school  and  college,  to 
whom  such  payments  may  be  made,  with  full  power  pven  him  by  the  court  t«> 
demand  what  is  due,  and  to  prosecute  in  case  of  neglect,  and  to  give  acquittances 
in  case  of  due  payments  received,  and  to  give  his  account  yearly  to  the  court,  and 
to  dispose  of  what  he  reoeiveth  in  such  provisions  as  can  not  be  well  kept,  in  the 
best  way  for  the  aforesaid  uses  according  to  advice. 

Fourthly,  That  unto  that  end  a  committee  of  church  members  be  chosen  to 
meet  together  and  consult  and  advise,  in  emergent  difficult  cases,  that  may  coo- 
cem  the  school  or  college,  and  which  can  not  be  well  delayed  till  the  meeting  of 
the  general  court,  the  governor  being  always  the  chief  of  that  c<nnmittee. 

Fifthly,  The  said  John  Davenport  desireth,  that  while  it  may  please  God  to 
continue  his  life,  and  abode  in  this  place,  (to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  per- 
form his  trust,)  in  reference  to  the  college,  that  he  be  always  consulted  in  difficult 
cases,  and  have  the  power  of  a  negative  vote,  to  hinder  any  thing  from  being 
acted  which  ho  shall  prove  by  good  reason  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  tme  intend- 
ment of  the  testator,  and  to  the  true  end  of  this  work. 

Sixthly,  That  certain  orders  be  speedily  made  for  the  school,  and  when  the 
college  shall  proceed,  for  it  also ;  that  the  education  of  youth  may  be  carried  oo 
suitably  to  Christ's  ends,  by  the  counsel  of  the  teaching  elden  in  this  oobny ; 
and  that  what  they  shall  conclude  with  consent,  being  approved  by  the  hononil 
magistrates,  be  ratified  by  the  general  court. 

Seventhly,  Because  it  is  requisite  that  the  writings  which  concern  Mr.  Hopkins 
his  estate  be  safely  kept  *,  in  order  thereunto,  the  said  John  Davenport  desireth  that 
a  convenient  chest  be  made,  with  two  looks  and  two  kej's,  and  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  governor,  or  of  the  steward,  in  some  safe  room,  till  a  more  public 
place  (as  a  library  or  the  like)  may  be  prepared :  and  that  one  key  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  other  in  the  steward's  nands.  That  in  this  chest  aU 
the  writings  now  delivered  by  him  to  the  magistrates  may  be  kept ;  and  all  other 
bills,  bonds,  acquittances,  orders,  or  whatsoever  writings  that  may  ooncem  thb 
business  be  put  and  kept  there ;  and  that  some  place  may  be  agreed  on  where 
the  steward  or  receiver  may  lay  up  such  provision  as  may  be  paid  m,  till  they  may 
be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the  school  or  college. 

Eighthly,  Because  our  sight  is  narrow  and  weak,  in  viewing  and  discerning 
the  compass  of  things  that  are  before  us,  much  more  in  foreseeing  future  contin- 
gencies, he  further  craveth  liberty  for  himself  and  other  eldere  of  this  colony,  to 
propound  to  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  what  hereafier  may  be  found 
to  be  oonduoible  to  the  well  carrying  on  of  this  trust,  according  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  that  such  proposals  may  be  added  unto  these,  under  the  name  and  title 
of  USEFUL  ADDmoNALs ;  and  confirmed  by  the  general  court. 

Lastly,  He  hopeth  he  shall  not  need  to  add,  what  he  expressed  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  honored  general  court  will  not  suffer  this  gift  to  be  lost  from  the 
oolony,  but  as  it  becometh  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  will  use  all  good  endeav- 
ors to  get  it  into  their  hands,  and  to  assert  their  right  in  it  for  the  common  good ; 
that  posterity  may  reap  the  good  fruit  of  their  lalwrs,  and  wisdom,  and  &ithAil- 
ness ;  and  that  Jksus  Cheist  may  have  the  service  and  honor  of  snob  iNroviaion 
made  for  his  people ;  in  whom  I  rest.  John  Datkhkmit. 
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This  document  while  it  shows  the  deep  conviction  entertained  by 
the  author,  of  the  value  of  general  intelligence,  especially  in  the  view 
of  the  subject  entertained  by  him,  in  common  with  all  the  prominent 
men  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  as  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing sound  religious  instruction,  also  evinces  his  broad  and  liberal  views 
as  to  the  constituent  features  of  a  system  of  public  education  for  the 
colony,  viz. :  common  town  schools,  elementary  and  high,  '^  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write  and  cast  up  accounts  compe- 
tently, and  may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue,'*  a  county 
common  grammar  school  for  such  of  their  sons,  ^^  whom  they  intend 
to  train  up  to  public  serviceableness,**  a  town  or  county  library,  and 
a  college  for  the  colony.  The  views  presented  in  this  document,  in 
respect  to  the  granmiar  school,  were  reiterated  before  a  town  meeting, 
held  February  7th,  1667. 

^'  Mr.  John  Davenport,  senior,  came  into  tlie  meeting,  and  desired  to  speak 
CMxnething  concerning  the  school ;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether  they 
would  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  God,  in  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  he  said,  that 
the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  estate,  formerly  made  to  this  town, 
stands  good ;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  void ;  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the 
donor.  Therefore,  he  desired  they  would  express  themselves.  Upon  which 
Roger  Ailing  declared  his  purpose  of  bringing  up  one  of  his  sons  to  learning ; 
also  Henry  Glover  one  of  Mr.  William  Russell's,  John  Winston,  Mr.  Hodshon, 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  David  Atwater,  Thomas  Meeks  [Mix] ;  and  Mr.  Augur  said 
tliat  he  intended  to  send  for  a  kinsman  f^om  England.  Mr.  Samuel  Street  de- 
clared, that  there  were  eight  at  present  in  Latin,  and  three  more  would  come  in 
summer,  and  two  more  before  next  winter.  Upon  which  Mr.  Davenport  seemed 
to  be  satisfied ;  but  yet  declared,  that  he  must  always  reserve  a  negative  voice, 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  donor,  and  it  [^e  donation] 
be  improved  only  for  that  use,  and  therefore,  while  it  can  be  so  improved  here,  it 
fihall  be  settled  here.  But  if  New  Haven  will  neglect  their  own  good  herein,  he 
must  improve  it  otherwise,  unto  that  end  it  may  answer  the  will  of  the  dead.'* 

The  declarations  thus  made  meant  something.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  from  1660  to  1700,  when  the  j)opulation  of 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  as  many  as  one  in  thirty  were 
from  the  town  of  New  ITaven,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  townsmen,  who  responded  in  the  affirmative  to  Mr. 
Davenport's  appeal — and  these  graduates  became  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  and  useful  and  influential  citizens.  The  Hopkins* 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  as  a  common  town  school  for  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion, nor  yet  as  a  local  school,  but  as  a  classical  school  open  alike  to 
pupils  from  beyond,  as  well  as  from  within  the  limits  of  New  £[aven, 
and  as  such,  has  helped  to  train  up  "  many  hopeful  youths  in  a  way 
of  learning  for  the  public  service  of  the  country,*' 

The  Hopkins  fund  at  this  time  [1858]  consists  of  a  valuable  lot  on 
which  the  school  house  stands,  a  building  lot  in  Grove  street,  valued 
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Rt  t2,000,  and  bnnk  $Iock  valued  at  $2,500.  The  fiind  EtuUined  > 
losa  of  td.OOO  by  tlie  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank  in  1823. 

The  amount  received  by  tlie  town  of  Hartford*  vaa  immediately  im- 
proved, and  the  nrails  applied  for  at  least  forty  yeara  in  maint^tiiiig, 
with  the  aid  of  the  annual  town  grant,  a  "  free  gramniar  school"  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Caleb  Watson  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in 
addition  to  tlio  public  Bchoola  of  the  town.  By  degrees  the  school 
came  to  bo  regarded,  not  as  county  school,  or  a  high  school,  but  as 
the  main  reliance  of  tlie  town  for  the  education  of  all  its  children,  old 
and  young,  and  thaa  its  character  as  a  public  gjamoiar,  or  Latin 
school,  wns  well  nigh  lost.  In  Ibis  "  declining  state"  of  the  school,  a 
select  school  vtaa  established  in  1764,  to  meet  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  the  cotniuunity  by  thirty  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  £imi- 
iies.  Thie  movement  was  at  once  the  evidence  of  the  lo^r  state  of  the 
public  schools,  and  but  for  a  disastrous  acddent  in  176B,  (by  which 
the  Louse  built  for  its  accommodation  n'as  destroyed,  causing  the 
death  of  some  ten  or  twelve  citizens,)  would  have  helped  to  sink  the 
public  schools  still  lower,  by  withdravring  tlie  children,  and  the  paren- 
tal and  pecuni.iry  interest  of  those  families,  who  in  every  community 
provide  most  libemlly  for  education.  The  select  school  on  the  scale 
proposed  was  poslponed,  nod  an  eflfort  was  made  in  1769,  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  llie  number  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools, 
and  to  elevate  tlie  character  of  the  grammar  school.  But  the  town 
had  relied  too  long  on  the  aid  of  educational  funda,  to  enter  at  once 
and  vigorously  on  a  course  of  whool  improvement.  New  school 
houses  in  the  several  districts  were  built  only  af^r  much  delay,  and 
angry  controversies  as  to  location,  plans,  and  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  so  much  of  a  bone  of  contention  was  the  Hopkins  fund,  that 
at  last  on  ap]>licntion  of  the  town,  through  a  committee  consisting  of 
Rev,  Nathiin  Prrkins  and  Ephraini  Root,  Esq^  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1708,  incorporated  Hon.  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Wad.-,wortli,  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  Rev. 
Abel  Flint,  John  Trumbull,  and  Thomas  Y,   Sej-mour,  Esqrs.,  all  of 

•  Th«  ln<iD  urnanford  voud.  Dk.  3. 16H,  "  thil  Mr.  Samwl  W.tln.  Mr.  Jnho  Btehuda, 
WHlMr.  WilHunWadiwonh,  hnepoHirui  commKltelhrlhtrtiwii  lorHiIrs  faor  hiu- 
dnd  pwindi  iippolntRt  by  Ibv  Inuleni  of  Iht  worihlpliiJ  Mr.  Edwird  Bopklu,  ta  te  iMii- 

lor  Ihf  pndullnc  nf  lumlnR  ticH,  which  wuiinn  by  the  laid  Mr.  Ednvrl  Hankiiu  fer  IbM 
tud,  whlsh  hM  commliuc  with  Mr.  EdwutI  StrbMn*.  and  Mr,  Ttwna*  DuU,  aradfurrd  ud 
'Dipowarfd  lo«jnp[DTiaklnin  wUb  whalaowrr  «rBF  hi  afnady  Kitcn  or  rtwK  be  nlmlut 
that  Inlcnl,  for  Uia  «IM  albrnun«l,  accordiDi  to  fuch  knatrucrkina  la  ahalL  bt  liVFii  Ih^m  br 
Ibia  UIWB,  or  lor  want  of  lualniclkiM,  aceonfiiil  to  their  own  dlacntiua."  nc  liiiiuif«a( 
tba  Atrfgolni  toIc,  apparenrlr  ILmUInf  Iha  ■pprrmrlalion  oTtbc  oiuDey  to  "Iht  UTnjtmiog 
of  IwurDi  bira"  [In  llw  (own  nf  nantvd.]  wonid  K*m  Id  narrow  (tac  bmadh- WDtKuDl 
bcqnivt  ofGoT.  Bopklna. which  waannt  cnnfinpd  lolha  acnlcnunt.  whn«  tbs  coUrnor 
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Hartford,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  tha 
Town  of  Hartfordj*^  and  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  resolved 
that  ^^  the  grammar  school  in  said  town  of  Hartford,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  constituted,  and  appropriated  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  donor,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  useful  languages  ;  of  the  granmiar  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  of  geography,  navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  and 
other  similar  studies  preparatory  to  an  education  at  the  university  or 
a  hfe  of  active  employment."  Under  the  management  of  these  trus- 
tees, the  funds  were  increased  and  the  school  was  taught  from  time  to 
time  for  forty  years,  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  among  the  graduates 
of  Yale  College,  and  the  charge  for  tuition  was  merely  nominal.  In 
1828,  the  plan  of  the  school  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  studies,  and  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  to  meet  the  higher 
educational  wants  in  the  English  as  well  as  classical  studies  of  the 
community  and  the  age.  The  plan  involved  a  large  expense  for  build- 
ing which  diminished  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  and  increased 
the  rates  of  tuition,  and  did  not  meet  in  all  respects  the  public  wants, 
while  it  endangered  the  peculiar  character  of  the  institution  as  a 
classical  school.  In  1838,  a  movement  was  conmienced  in  the  first 
school  society  in  favor  of  a  free  public  high  school,  which  was  con- 
summated in  184Y,  by  a  vote  of  a  large  majority  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  meetings  ever  held  in  the  society,  to  establish  such  a  school ; 
and  $12,000  were  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
On  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of  the  high  school, 
by  which  a  classical  school  is  maintained  under  the  charge  of  a 
teacher  paid  out  of  the  avails  of  the  funds  of  the  grammar  school. 
This  teacher  is  independent  in  his  own  school.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, with  Mr.  T.  W,  T.  Curtis,  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hopkins'  grammar  school,  the 
institution,  while  it  affords  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  be- 
longing to  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  the  privileges  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  a  preparatory  training  for  college  and 
business,  is  also  conducted  so  as  to  answer  "  the  true  intent  and  pur- 
pose" of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  being  open  to  young  men  from  abroad. 

The  Hopkins'  Grammar  School  Fund  at  Hartford,  amounted,  in  1857. 
to  $20,000,  securely  and  profitably  invested,  and  yielded  in  that  year 
an  income  of  $1,500. 

The  portion  of  the  bequest  assigned  to  Hadley,  was,  by  an  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  adopted  by  the  town  in   1669, 
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committed  to  five  trustees,  with  |x>wer  of  filling  vacancies,  who  estab- 
lished a  school  under  the  name  of  the  Hopkins^  school,  which,  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  donations  from  individuals  and  the  town,  has  been  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  this  as  a  grammar  school,  or  academy,  under 
a  teacher  capable  of  fitting  young  persons  for  college,  and  frequented 
by  pupils  from  other  towns  than  Iladley.  In  1816,  the  trustees  on 
application  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  town  united,  were  incor- 
]>orated  under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  Academy.  It 
appears  from  the  report*  of  a  case,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Hadley 
versus  the  Hopkins*  Academy,"  argued  and  determined  in  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  September  term,  1833, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  have  at  various  times,  and  particularly 
in  instituting  this  suit,  endeavored  to  convert  this  grammar  school,  or 
j*cadeniy,  into  an  exclusively  local  school.  But  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
in  rendering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  held  that,  while  in  point  of 
fact,  the  school  has  enured  principally  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  legal  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  did  not  by 
his  will,  and  the  instrument  made  by  his  trustees  in  16G6,  vest  in  the 
town  of  Hadley ;  and  that  the  devise  was  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  common  town  school,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  but  was  designed  for  the  encouragement  of 
all  persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settled  part  of  the  country,  who 
should  d(»siro  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  university ;  and  Uiat  sub- 
sequent donations  to  trustees  created  for  a  particular  trust,  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  principal  donation. 

By  the  allottment  of  the  trustees  of  Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  the  sura  of 
£100  was  paid  to  the  college  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  New  England 
pstatc,  and  in  1714,  the  college  came  into  possession  of  £800  out  of 
the  estate  in  England,  that  sum  being  the  £500,  de\nsed  to  be  paid 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  "  the  trustees  beforementioned*'  "^in 
full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  purpose"  of  the  testator,  and  the  interest 
which  had  accrued  from  the  time  it  was  due,  which  was  six  months 
after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  1699. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1699,  having  sur\nved 
her  husband  forty-one  years,  and  out  lived  all  the  ori^nal  trustees  of 
the  New  England  estate,  as  well  as  the  executor  and  residuary 
legatee  of  the  estate  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  th» 
residuary  legatee,  a  suit  in  chancery  was  commenced  against  his  exe 

♦  Pickering's  Report,  Vol.  14,  p.  !MO-267. 
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cuter.  Either  for  want  of  application  by  tho  ^^  assigns,*^  named  hj 
Mr.  Davenport  and  Goodwin  1664,  in  behalf  of  the  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven  and  Hadley,  for  whose  support  the  above  legacy  was 
equally  divided,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  I  have  no  way  of  de- 
termining at  this  time,  a  decree  in  chancery  was  given  by  Sir  Simon 
Ilarcourt,  Lord  Keeper,  in  1712,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  legacy 
and  interest  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  was  paid  to  Governor 
Dudley,  and  twenty  more  of  the  principal  persons,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Grammar  Scliool  at  Cambridge.  By  the  decree 
in  chancery,  the  money  was  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  from  the 
Natick  Indians,  mostly  situated  in  the  present  town  of  Hopkington, 
so-called  to  keep  in  daily  and  living  remembrance  the  name  of  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  the  benefactors  of  New 
England.  The  Hopkins'  Fund  at  Cambridge  in  1853,  amounted  to 
$34,833.49,  and  the  income  for  the  year  ending  May,  1853,  was 
61,992.62. 

The  name  of  Hopkins  is  held  in  deservedly  high  esteem  at  Cam- 
bndge.  President  Quincy,  in  his  "  History  of  Harvard  University,** 
after  mentioning  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Mathew  Holworthy  and  Wil- 
liam Stoughton,  adds — "  Next  in  order  of  time,  the  noble  beneficence 
of  Edward  Hbpkins,  stands  in  bold  relief;  exceeded  by  that  of  none 
of  his  contemporaries  in  original  value,  (the  above  named  benefactors 
alone  excepted ;)  and,  at  the  present  day,  greatly  surpassing  these  of 
both,  in  amount  and  efficiency.  Few,  if  any  of  the  early  emigrants  to 
New  England,  have  left  a  name  surrounded  by  a  purer  or  more  un- 
feding  luster.  In  the  parent  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Colony,  his  tal- 
ents and  virtues  received  the  reward  of  place,  preferment,  and 
authority.  *  *  *  His  spirit  was  not  only  active,  but  elastic ; 
since  it  seems  neither  to  have  been  subdued  by  a  grievous  pulmonary 
affection,  which  pursued  him  during  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  ;  nor  yet  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  severest 
of  all  domestic  affliction,  tlie  irrecoverable  derangement  of  a  wife,  who 
before  her  bereavement  of  reason,  was  distinguished  for  her  nrtues, 
bcr  intelligence,  and  accomplishments.  His  last  will  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  private  friendship  and  public  spirit,  and  justifies  the  uni- 
versal language  of  his  contemporaries,  who  in  eulogizing  his  character, 
never  fail  to  celebrate  his  possession  of  those  qualities,  which  make  a 
man  beloved.  To  numerous  friends  and  domestics  he  bequeathed 
legacies  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  institutions  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  charity,  one 
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thousand  pounds  sterling.  For  the  advancement  of  the  same  noble 
objects  in  Massachusetts,  the  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  vested 
in  trustees,  was  destined  to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard 
College,  or  its  vicinity.  After  an  increasing  flow  of  annual  benefits 
for  more  than  a  century,  his  bounty  now  exist*  on  a  foundation  of 
productive  and  well  secured  capital,  amounting  to  [over]  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Thus  did  his  lofty  and  intellectual  spirit  devise  and 
distribute  blessings  in  his  own  age,  and  by  his  wisdom,  prepare  and 
make  them  perj^etual  for  succecdiug  times." 

The  above  paragraph,  eminently  just  and  eloquent  in  its  estimate  of 
Gov.  Hopkins'  character  and  beneficence,  puts  a  construction  on  his 
will,  which  we  can  find  nothing  in  that  instrument  to  warrant — and 
especially  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  left  to  **be 
made  over  into  New  England  after  the  decease  of  his  dear  distressed 
wife,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,"  named  by  him  to 
manage  the  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  England  not  left  in  bequests 
to  his  personal  friends,  "in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness 
in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the 
said  Edward  Hopkins."  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  trustees  did 
all  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  this  legacy, — they  declared  tlieir  in- 
tentions respecting  it,  named  in  a  properly  authenticated  legal  instru- 
ment the  assigns  who  was  to  receive  it,  and  specified  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied  when  received  by  the  legal  representatives. 
In  addition  to  the  account  already  given  of  this  bequest,  we  quote  the 
following  passages  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Kingsley  of  Yale  Coll^pe, 
in  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  for  July  1842,  in  a  review  of  the 
above  statements  of  President  Quincy.  These  passages  supply  some 
omissions  in  our  foregoing  narrative. 

It  had  been,  from  the  first,  a  fovorito  object  with  Mr.  Davenport,  of  which  Gor- 
ernor  Hopkins  must  have  been  fully  apprised,  to  establish  a  (K^ege  in  New 
Haven ;  and  within  two  or  three  years  after  Grovemor  Hopkins  left  Uie  ooontry, 
the  legislature  of  this  colony  voted  to  found  such  an  institution,  and  appropriated 
certain  lands  for  its  encouragement  and  support.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Davenport 
wrote  to  Governor  Hopkins  what  had  been  done ;  and  aware  without  douU  of 
his  intentions,  if  such  an  institution  should  be  begun,  solicited  his  patronage  of  the 
new  seminary.  To  the  communication  of  Mr.  Davenport,  Governor  Ho^ins  re- 
plied, in  a  letter  dated  April  30th,  1656:  ^'  That  which  the  Lord  hath  gpven  me 
m  those  parts  [New  England,]  I  ever  designed  the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  for- 
therancc  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of  the  e^rth  ;  and  if  I  onderatand 
that  a  college  is  begun  and  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  New  Haven,  for  the  good  of 
posterity,  I  shall  give  some  enoouragement  thereunto." 

Intercourse  with  England,  at  this  time,  was  at  long  intervals  ;  and  b^[irc  there 
wae  opportunity  for  another  communication  from  Mr.  Davenport,  Governor  Hop- 
kine  died.  His  death  took  place  in  London,  March,  1637.  On  the  7th  of  the 
same  month,  he  had  made  a  will,  with  all  the  requisite  foimalitiee. 

Anne  Hopkins,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hopkins,  died  tne  tenth  of  December, 
1699,  having  ontiived  nearly  thirty  years  all  the  trustees  under  the  wHl.    John 
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Davenport,  the  last  surriying  trastee,  died  io  1670.  But  before  the  death  of  ah 
the  original  trustees,  a  new  board  was  institnted  by  the  surviTors,  and  authorized 
to  receive  all  does  from  the  estate,  particularly  the  five  hundred  pounds  payable 
■ix  monUis  after  the  death  of  the  widow.  Every  thing  else  was  done,  which  was 
thought  necessary  in  ^*  disposing''  of  the  bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins.  These 
aitangementB  were  supposed  to  be  legal ;  and  their  legality  was  never  questioned 
in  Connecticut 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Anne  Hopkins,  the  trustees  in  New  Haven  took 
some  measures  to  procure  the  five  hundred  pounds,  to  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  have  an  undoubted  claim.  But  in  the  meantime,  Henry  Dally,  the  exe- 
cutor and  residuary  legatee  of  €k>vemor  Hopkins  had  died,  and  his  executor  and 
the  heirs  at  law  alleged,  that  ^^  after  all  the  just  allowances  made,  there  were  not 
assets  sufficient  to  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds,  etc."  The  new  trustees  seem 
to  have  been  afraid  to  engage  in  a  chancery  suit,  as  they  must  have  been  at 
considerable  expense,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  doubtful ;  and  instead  of 
taking  prompt  measures  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  their  claun,  suffered  the 
time  to  pass  in  useless  deliberation.  In  this  state  of  things,  in  Michielmas  term, 
1708,  an  information  was  filed  by  the  attorney-general  in  behalf  of  the  *^  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  against  the  executor  of  Dally 
and  others ;  as  this  society  had  been  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins'  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  themselves.  The  news  of  this 
movement  probably  reached  Cambridge  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  as  we  are 
told  by  President  Quincy,  that  in  June  1709,  the  corporation  took  measures  to 
■ecure  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  appointing  Henry  Newman,  of  Lon- 
don, their  agent. 

Mr.  Newman  was  evidently  an  active  and  futhful  agent,  as,  on  the  9th  of  the 
foUowing  July,  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing ;  and  reference  was  made  to  a  master 
in  chancery,  without  doubt  at  Mr.  Newman's  mstance,  ^^to  take  an  account  of  the 
assets  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins'  estate,  liable  to  the  said  five  hundred  pounds, 
etc. ;"  "  and  in  case  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  recovered,  it  was 
ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  should  be  pdd  and  applied  to  the  school  or 
college  in  New  England  for  the  breeding  up  of  scholars  there  in  the  study  of 
divinity,  according  to  the  will  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  and  in  order  thereto, 
the  master  was  to  examine  witnesses,  or  write  to  New  England,  to  be  informed, 
whether  there  was  such  school  or  college  there }  and  if  not,  then  what  other  school 
or  college  was  there,  and  on  what  purposes  founded,  and  to  state  to  this  court  how 
he  finds  the  same."  On  the  10th  of  February,  171 0-1 1 ,  the  master  reported  that 
there  were  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  legacv,  and  "  that  there  was  about  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  and  now  is,  a  school  and  college  at  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  called  Harvard  College,  and  that  about  ten  years  since,  there  was,  and 
is,  a  small  building  made  contiguous  to  the  same,  and  called  Stoughton  College." 
C^  the  7th  of  Mainch  following,  his  lordship,  the  Lord  Keeper  H^court,  decided, 
that  the  five  hundred  pounds,  with  interest  fh>m  June  10th,  1700,  to  this  date, 
being  six  months  from  the  death  of  Anne  Hopkins,  should  be  *^  laid  out  in  a  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  New  England  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  gospel,  but  the  trust  b  to  be  declared  in  the  deeds  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  college  and  grammar  school  at  Cambridge  in  New  England." 

The  direction  of  the  will  is,  that  ^^  five  hundred  pounds  be  made  over  into  New 
England,"  "  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned,  in 
further  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends."  If  this  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  intended  for  Massachusetts,  then,  why  was  not  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  intended  for  Massachusetts  also ;  since  both  were  vested  in  the  same 
trustees,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  same  "  public  ends  7"  and  the  trustees, 
therefore,  by  establishing  grammar  schools,  as  they  did,  in  Connecticut,  fell  into  a 
Tery  grievous  error.  But  if  these  legacies  were  intended  for  Massachusetts,  it  is 
diffic^t  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Governor  Hopkins  should  have  named  all  his 
trustees  among  his  most  intimate  friends  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  not  a 
part  of  them  at  least  in  Boston  or  Cambridge ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  college, 
the  principal  object  of  his  beneficence,  might  be  properly  looked  after.  Governor  , 
Hopkins  must  have  been  aware,  especially  after  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  that  the  trustees  named,  being  all  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  would 
undOTitand  the  will,  just  as  they  in  fact  understood  it.    If  the  testator  intended, 
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that  a  port  of  liis  beqaest  ahould  be  given  to  a  college  in  New  Ilaven,  but  that 
the  trustees  should  have  power  to  bestow  a  part  of  it  also  on  other  insUtations,  if 
they  saw  fit  so  to  do,  his  selection  of  trustees  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  if  he  intended  that  Harvard  College  should  be  the  principal  object  of  his 
bounty,  the  selection  of  trustees,  such  as  it  is,  without  any  mention  of  that  college, 
is  wholly  unaccountable.  If  the  trustees  had  all  been  named  in  Boston  and  Orai- 
bridge,  and  tlvQ  language  of  the  will  in  other  respects  had  been  the  same  aa  it  is, 
would  any  part  of  me  bequest  ever  have  come  to  Connecticut  7  The  trustees  of 
the  legacy  in  Massachusetts,  in  their  letter  to  Lord  ChanoeDor  Harcourt,  speak 
of  ^'  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins^s  charity-legacy  to  the  school  and  college  in  New  Eng- 
land,^^  as  if  much  depended  on  the  use,  in  the  will,  of  the  definite  article;  whoi 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  form  of  expression  there  used,  was  not  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  a  particular  grammar  school,  or  a  particular  college,  but 
to  distinguish  the  grammar  school  and  college  from  other  schools  and  cvther  placet 
of  instruction.  But  if  the  trustees  are  correct,  then  the  whole  of  both  bequests 
belong  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge ;  and  this, 
with  the  inexplicable  appointment  of  trustees,  as  mentioned  above,  solely  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven.  We  would  ask  in  conclusion,  whether  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Governor  Hopkins's  language,  by  trustees  appointed  by  himself,  eomider- 
ing  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  and  their  known  character  fiv  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  amounting  to  aD  fant 
proof,  of  what  was  the  testator's  "true  intent  and  purpose  ?" 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  fiivor  the  origmal  constmotioii  of  the  wiS, 
and  which  without  question  would  have  prevailed  in  determining  the  disposttioD 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds,  had  the  death  of  the  widow  preceded  the  death  of 
the  first  trustees.  Without  deciding  any  thing  on  this  point,  we  think  that  we 
are  warranted  in  saying,  that  President  Qnincy,  by  using  the  words  "  beneficence" 
and  "  bequest"  in  such  connections  as  he  has  done,  will  leave  meet  readers  to 
infer,  that  Grovcmor  Hopkins  had  the  intention  to  make  a  direct  donation  to 
Harvard  College,  which  does  not  appear  from  the  will,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 
any  other  source.  His  place  of  residence,  fiamily  alliance,  personal  firiendriiips, 
and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  give  to  this  subject  a  very  different  aspect.  Mr. 
Savage,  in  his  Notes  on  Winthrop's  Journal,  says,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
fact,  that  "  Harvard  College  has  enjoyed  Governor  Hopkins'  legacy  jointly  with 
the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  since  1714."  If  PSreadent  Qnmcy  had  em- 
ployed the  some  form  of  statement,  we  should  have  considered  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  enter  on  this  detail.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  one  instance  the  author, 
in  speaking  of  this  bequest,  has  used  language  entirely  correct ;  where  he  says, 
that  the  "five  hundred  pounds  vested  in  trustees,  was  destined  to  find  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College  or  the  vicinity."  This  is  true ;  but  to  most 
readers,  without  explanations,  which  the  author  has  not  made,  this  8enteo<^, 
though  undoubtedly  introduced  to  meet  the  point  we  have  insisted  on,  most  ap- 
pear very  obscure,  or  rather  enigmatical.  With  the  long  ellipses  supplied,  ihi» 
passage  will  read  as  follows: — ^the  parts  understood  being  printed  in  itaUet. 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  vested  in  trustees  in  Neto  Haven  ana  Connecticut,  and  to 
be  by  them  disposed  of,  was  destined,  through  a  course  of  events  never  contem- 
plated by  the  testator  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in  Massachusetts,  and 
to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College  and  the  vicinity."  Hits  it  a 
concise,  but,  as  wo  believe,  a  true  account  of  the  final  disposition  of  this  legac\'. 

While  we  can  not  acquiesce  in  any  construction  of  the  language 
of  the  will  which  assigns  the  bequest  of  £500,  as  specially  so  intend- 
ed by  Grovemor  Hopkins,  to  Massachusetts — while  we  can  not  see 
the  right  of  directing  a  master  in  chancery  to  find  the  school  or 
college  in  New  England  for  the  bringing  up  of  scholars  there  in  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  if  found,  of  applying  the  funds  exclusively  to 
that  particular  school, — and  while  we  can  see  the  most  obvious  rea- 
sons for  regarding  the  prior  declarations,  the  former  residence  and 
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relations  of  the  testator,  and  the  actual  residence  and  action  of  the 
trustees  named  in  the  will,  as  evidence  of  his  ^^rue  intent  and 
purpose,*'  and  especially  for  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  bequest  of  £500  given  by  these  trustees,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  his  educational  bequests  were  left  "  in  full  assurance  of 
their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  the  same," — and  when 
ascertained,  as  it  would  have  been  under  seal  properly  authenticated, 
to  have  so  applied  the  bequest, — we  do  not  regret  that  a  portion  of 
the  bounty  of  another*  of  the  honored  Governors  of  Connecticut  was 
destined,  not  by  express  language  of  the  will,  or  the  action  of  trus- 
tees named  in  it,  but  by  the  construction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England,  to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College,  and 
the  Cambridge  Grammar  School.  We  agree  cordially  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Prof.  Kingsley  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  on 
the  above  language  of  Pres.  Cluincy : — "  We  should  feel  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  us,  if  any  one  should  infer  from  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  we  are  at  all  disturbed,  or  indulge  in  any 
repining,  at  the  direction  which  was  given  to  any  portion  of  the 
bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
we  could  assign  numerous  substantial  reasons,  why  we  are  especial- 
ly satisfied  with  the  destination  of  that  part  of  them,  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Harvard  College.  One  will  be  sufficient.  Among 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  make  Connecticut  what  it  has 
been,  and  is,  none  was  more  efficient,  through  a  large  portion  of  the 

*  GoverDor  Eafon  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  gave  X40  to  the  school  at  Cambridge  as 
€§ily  at  1642,  and  Gurdon  Saitonstall,  who  was  Governor  of  Countcticut  in  1706,  lefl  by  will 
XIOO.  Hia  widow  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  in  1730,  left  a  beqaest  of  £IQOO.  The  ancestor, 
Sir  R'chard  Saltonstall,  i^ve  jClOi  in  1C33,  and  his  son,  the  father  of  Gov.  Saltonstall,  gave 
£330.  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  voted  £40  toward  a  fellowship  for  1653,  and  the  citizens 
there  contribated  darinjr  the  first  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  college  jC39,  of  which 
JS30.17  were  collected  in  Hartford— more  than  a  third  as  large  as  the  contributions  made  by 
Botton,  in  the  same  time.  The  citir.ens  of  New  Haven  Colony  contributed  within  the  same 
period  £35,  of  which  £17  was  collected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Connecticut,  that  the  college  of  Cambridtje  was  not  so  liber- 
ally endowed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  or  by  individuals,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  constant  appeals  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  aid.  These  annual  appeals 
kept  alive  a  feeling  and  intelligence  on  the  subject,  which  might  otherwise  have  died  out 
•mid  the  chilling  and  depressing  influences  ot  pioaeer  life.  There  is  great  danger,  in  all  new 
■cCtlements,  of  the  second  generation,  on  account  of  not  enjoying  the  Fame  or  equal  educa- 
tional advantages,  falling  below  the  first ;  and  of  the  third,  below  the  second,  until  the  aceu- 
mulatjon  of  wealth,  and  opportunities  of  leisure  are  improved  by  the  few  to  ebtablish  schooi**, 
academies,  libraries,  and  colleges.  Connecticut  and  New  England  generally  was  saved  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  colonization,  by  the  wise  forecast  and  peculiar  character  of 
the  first  settlers.  Bat  for  the  fact,  that  Eatou  and  Haynes,  and  Winthrop  and  Hopkins,  were 
practically  well  educated  men,  and  Hooker,  and  Stone,  and  Davenport,  and  others,  bad  en- 
joyed the  opportunities  of  a  grammar  school  and  university  education,  the  first  beginnings 
of  oar  history  would  have  been  vastly  different,  and  a  night  of  barbarism  bad  shut  down  on 
the  third  and  foanh  generation  of  children— from  which  only  prodigious  efTorts  on  the  part 
of  good  men  and  wise  statesmen  could  have  led  them  out. 
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first  century  after  its  colgnization,  than  Harvard  College.  It  was 
this  early  seminary,  which  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  knowledge  lighted 
by  the  first  emigrants,  and  gave  such  a  form  and  consistence  to 
the  institutions  of  this  new  commonwealth,  that  the  benefits  which 
flowed  from  this  literary  fountain  must  be  experienced  for  ages  to 
come.  It  was  this  seminary  that  enabled  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut to  deserve  the  high  eulogy  in  the  report  of  the  commissioneis 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1665,  that  they  had  '^  a  scholar  to  their  minister 
in  every  town  or  village."  But  it  was  not  merely  in  furnishing  a 
well  informed  clergy,  that  the  influence  of  Harvard  College  was 
felt  in  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  principal  magistrates,  instructors 
of  youlh,  and  private  citizens  whose  influence  extended  in  various 
ways  to  every  class  of  the  community,  came  furnished  to  act  their 
several  parts  from  the  same  institution.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Yale  College  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  sons  of  Har- 
vard. If  Harvard  College  had  not  been  established,  Yale  College 
would  never  have  had  a  being.  Not  but  that  some  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  would,  after  a  course  of  years,  have 
arisen  in  Connecticut ;  but  it  would  have  been  under  very  different 
auspices,  and  with  quite  another  class  of  effects.  In  view  of  thesa 
facts,  it  can  not  but  aflford  high  satisfaction  to  every  individual  of 
Connecticut  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  subject,  thai 
such  decisive  proof  exists  of  the  estimation  in  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  held  in  this  community  by  the  first  planters  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  succeeding  generations.  Their  sense  of  its  value 
is  manifest  in  the  small  voluntary  contributions  of  towns  while  the 
institution  was  in  its  infancy ;  and,  for  the  time,  liberal  donations 
of  individuals.  Not  that  we  would  represent  the  assistance  early 
afforded  to  Harvard  College  from  Connecticut,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  benefits  received,  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  such  good  is  to 
be  estimated  in  pounds  sterling ;  but  reference  is  made  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  proof  which  exists  of  the  early  regard  for  literature 
in  the  two  colonies,  when  there  stand  conspicuous  among  the  early 
patrons  of  Harvard,  GJovernor  Eaton,  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
Governor  Hopkins,  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — and  with  the 
explanations  made,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  styled  a  patron, 
— and  Governor  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut  after  the  two  original 
colonies  were  united. ' 

We  will  close  our  protracted  notice  of  the  educational  bequests  of 
Governor  Hopkins,  with  a  brief  but  just  and  touching  tribute  to  the 
life  and  character  and  services  of  the  donor,  by  Hon.  I.  W.  Stuart,  in 
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his  sketches  of  "  Hartford  in  the  Olden  Time^  over  the  signature  of 
ScjEVA*  in  the  Hartford  Courant 

*^  Edward  Hopkins  was  a  man  fervid  in  his  religious  feelings,  and 
uncommonly  exact  in  his  religious  observances  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  His  last  words,  in  a  letter  written  from  London,  just  before 
his  death — ^**  How  often  have  I  pleased  myself  with  thoughts  of  a  joy 
ful  visit  with  my  &ther  Eaton.  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  he 
came  down  the  street,  that  he  might  meet  me  when  I  came  from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven ;  but  with  how  much  greater  pleasure  shall 
we  shortly  meet  one  another  in  heaven," — breathe  a  spirit  of  love  and 
resignation,  and  express  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his  life  in  Connec- 
ticut To  have  aided  in  founding  a  Colony — not  for  conquest,  our 
Others  thought  not  of  that,  nor  for  riches,  they  had  no  lust  for  gold, 
but  for  freedom  and  for  faith — ^to  have  guided  an  infant  State  with 
watchfulness  and  with  wisdom  fur  many  years — to  have  freely  helped 
its  necessities,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  wants  of  the  church, 
from  the  earnings  of  his  own  industry  and  the  gifts  of  fortune — to 
have  been  ever  active  and  faithful  for  good,  though  feeble  in  body 
from  wasting  disease — to  have  been  hopeful  and  trustful,  though 
sorely  tried  by  domestic  affliction — to  have  been  prudent,  generous, 
dutiful,  and  affectionate — to  have  looked  ever  in  humihty,  and  prayer, 
and  gratitude,  to  the  source  of  all  human  strength ;  such  is  the  bead- 
roll  of  duties  done,  and  virtues  shown,  which  the  Spirit  of  Hopkins 
had  to  tell  over  at  the  Bar  of  final  account" 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  educational  bequests 
of  Governor  Hopkins,  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
the  requisitions  of  the  law  of  1668,  requiring  the  head  towns  of  the 
several  counties  to  maintain  a  "  grammar  school,"  were  complied 
with  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  We  will  now  notice  briefly 
the  doings  of  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Fairfield  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  London,  there 
is  very  httle  on  record  in  respect  to  schools.f  In  1678,  the  law  of 
the  Assembly,  requiring  that  every  town  of  thirty  families  should 
maintain  a  school  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  was  copied 
into  the  town  book,  and  a  committee  of  five  men  chosen  "to  consider 

*  These  interesting  and,  where  the  subject  and  occasion  demanded  it,  truly  eloquent 
•ketches,  are  now  published  in  a  volume  of  3|6  pageat,  by  F.  A  Brown,  Hartford,  with  the 
title  of  *'Sc«VA'8  Haktforo  xm  TRa  Oldbh  Timb  :  First  Thirty  Years ;"  with  illustrations 
by  W.  M.  B.  IlarUey. 

t  History  of  New  London,  from  1612  to  I8G2.  Hj  Francis  Manwaring  Caulkins.  We  are 
Indebted  to  this  interesting  work  for  most  of  the  Information  respecting  tne  Grammar  School 
of  New  London. 
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of  some  effectual  means  to  procure  a  schoolmaster."  In  1608, 
this  school  seems  to  have  been  merged  in  the  county  or  free  gram- 
mar  school,  required  by  the  law  of  1772,  by  the  following  vole  of 
Dec.  14: 

"  V'oted  thAt  the  Towne  Grants  one  halfo  penny  in  mony  upon  the  Liste  of 
Estate  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  a  free  Sohoole  that  shall  teach  Children  U 
Rcade  Write  and  Cypher  and  ye  lAtin  Tongue,  which  School  shall  be  kept  two- 
thirds  of  the  ycare  on  the  West  side  and  one  third  part  of  the  yeare  on  the  East 
side  of  the  river.    By  Reading  is  intended  such  Children  as  are  in  their  psaltefs." 

For  the  support  of  this  school,  the  revenue  of  an  estecte  bequeathed 
to  the  town  in  1673,  by  Robert  Bartlett,*  in  a  nuncupative  will 
made  in  presence  of  some  of  the  selectmen  and  other  respectable 
persons,  to  be  improved  for  the  support  of  a  school  where  the  poor 
of  the  town  might  be  instructed.  In  1698,  the  first  Bartlett  com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  estate  was  appointed,  and  in  1701  the  first 
regular  Grammar  and  Latin  School  was  established,  to  the  support 
of  which  the  sum  allowed  by  law  out  of  the  country  rate,  (40«.  in 
every  £1000,)  and  the  income  of  the  Bartlett  Estate  were  assigned 
— the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  residue  of  the  expense 
was  assessed  in  the  way  of  tuition,  payable  by  the  parents  and 
masters  of  the  scholars. 

In  1702,  the  rents  of  the  ferry  (to  Groton,)  after  1705,  were  ap- 
propriated, "  forever,^'  as  part  of  the  yearly  salary  of  "  the  master 
of  a  grammar  school  which  shall  be  kept  in  this  town." 

In  1713,  application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  per- 
mission to  dispose  of  the  Bartlett  lands  ;  this  was  granted.  By  a 
special  act  of  May  14th,  the  Assembly  vested  the  title  of  those  lands 
in  certain  feoflfees,  to  wit,  "  Richard  Christopher,  Jonathan  Prentis, 
John  Plumbe,  John  Richards,  and  James  Rogers,  Jan.,  and  their 
heirs  forever,  for  the  use  of  a  public  Latin  school  in  the  town  of 
New  London." 

The  lands  were  accordingly  sold  to  the  immediate  benefit,  but 
to  the  ultimate  depreciation  of  the  fund.  If  it  could  have  remained 
in  landed  estate  for  a  century,  and  be  improved  as  such,  its  sale 
and  reinvestment  would  have  constituted  an  ample  endowment  for 
a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade.  The  same  reckless  policy 
— of  sacrificing  the  distant,  but  largest  good,  to  the  more  pressing 
claims  of  a  lower  but  present  advantage,  was  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  grant  by  the  General  Court,  in  1690,  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  toward  the  support  of  the  county  grammar  school — as  will 


*  Of  Robert  Bartlett,  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  a  "  lonelj  man/*  withoot  wUe, 
children,  or  near  relatiTes;  that  he  inherited  the  propertj  of  his  brother,  who  died  abool 
1658,  without  children— and  that  he  remembered  In  making  his  extempore  will,  one  Qabrid 
Harris,  who  had  shown  him  kindness  in  bis  sickneai.     See  Caulkins'  Illstonr  of  New 

London. 
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be  seen  in  the  following  vote,  passed  in  town  meeting,  March  5, 
1721-2: 

Whereas,  the  town  by  the  settlement  thereof  doth  in  great  part  consist  of 
fiffmers  many  of  whom  are  nut  able  to  go  through  the  charges  of  keeping 
their  children  to  school  in  the  town  plot : — And  whereas  the  school  in  the  town 
plot  hath  been  a  very  considerable  charge,  being  a  Grammar  school,  so  that  tho 
town  hath  not  been  so  well  able  to  maintain  two  schools: — but  whereas  now 
Pro?iden<»  hath  so  ordered  that  we  have  got  our  600  acres  of  school  land  settled, 
which  was  given  by  the  country  to  the  grammar  school,  which  if  sold  with  the  in- 
terest of  that  money,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  BarUett  to  our 
achool,  which  b<^  Bartiett  did  desire  that  the  estate  left  by  him  might  be  improved 
for  the  help  of  the  learning  of  children  that  their  parents  was  not  well  able  to  learn 
them,  and  this  town  considering  the  great  necessity  of  education  to  children,  both 
for  the  advantage  of  their  future  state  and  towards  their  comfort^le  subsistence  in 
the  world,  and  being  satisfied  that  if  the  school  land  were  sold,  we  may  set  up  a 
school  or  schools  among  our  formers,  doth  appoint  the  deputies  of  the  town  to  make 
application  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  town  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May 
next,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  this  town  liberty  to  appoint  trustees  of 
the  school,  who  may  have  power  to  sell  the  land,  and  let  the  money  upon  interest 
for  the  oae  aforesaid. 

This  application  to  the  General  Assembly  was  refused,  but  in 
1723,  another  petition  was  presented,  in  which  the  petitioners  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  the  children  of  the  town  should  be 
taught  "  reading  and  other  learning,  and  to  know  their  duty  toward 
God  and  man,"  for  the  furtherance  of  which  ends  they  had  "  set- 
tled another  school  in  the  remote  part  of  the  town,  which  goeth  on 
with  good  success,"  but  which,  they  say,  can  not  be  kept  up,  and 
the  peace  of  the  town  preserved,  unless  the  land  is  sold.  This  pe- 
tition was  granted.  The  income  of  the  purchase  money  amounted 
m  1725,  to  £120 ;  one  half  of  which  sum  was  appropriated  to  the 
town  grammar  school,  and  the  remainder  among  the  district 
schools.  In  1726,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  made  an 
effort  to  direct  the  avails  of  the  Bartiett  fund  to  their  own  schools. 
In  1733,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee to  manage  the  school  funds  of  the  town.  The  management 
of  the  fund  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  town  meet- 
ings from  the  outset,  and  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good 
public  school,  a  number  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  citizens  as- 
sociated themselves  together  in  1770,  and  were  incorporated  in 
1774,  to  establish  a  Union  School,  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  thorough 
English  education,  and  the  classical  preparation  necesssary  for 
entering  college.  To  the  mastership  of  this  school,  a  succession 
of  well  educated  teachers,  nearly  all  of  them  college  graduates, 
were  appointed  for  nearly  a  half  century ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  school  was  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  educated,  and  the  Public  or  Bartiett  Grammar  School  dwindled 
away  into  a  common  school 
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To  give  a  finishing  blow  not  only  to  the  Public  Grammar  School, 
but  to  the  common  schools  generally  in  New  London,  a  female 
academy  was  established  in  1799  by  families  of  social  influence 
and  wealth,  and  around  this  new  institution,  and  the  union  school, 
were  gathered  the  best  educational  interest  of  the  conmiunity,  and 
the  common  schools  became  common,  very  common^  in  a  sense  not 
intended  by  the  law.  In  this  state  they  continued,  until  1836, 
when  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  began  to  labor  for  their  improve- 
ment. From  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance,  until 
this  date,  (1853,)  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Bartlett 
Grammar  School  will  take  its  place  as  the  crowning  feature  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,*  made  free  by  the  income  of  public  funds, 
and  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  town. 

Of  the  county  grammar  or  Latin  school,  which  the  town  of 
Fairfield  was  required,  by  the  act  of  1672,  as  well  as  the  other 
"  head  towns,'^  to  set  up,  we  can  not  give  a  detailed  histoiy.  In 
1677,  the  Supreme  Court  recommended  the  County  Court  to  grant 
a  portion  of  their  county  revenue,  by  customs,  fines,  &c.,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  school.  In  1709,  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
appropriated  in  1672  for  the  benefit  of  this  school,  and  to  no  other 
use  whatever,  were  laid  out  on  the  north  line  of  Fairfield,  and  in 
1722  were  sold  and  the  avails  apphed  according  to  law.  What 
has  become  of  the  fund,  neither  record  or  tradition  can  now  show — 
but  that  it  helped  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  county  school  in  Fair- 
field, may  be  inferred  from  a  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1752,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  school, 
that  time  out  of  mind  among  us,  has  been  called  the  Grammar 
School'^  has  so  very  small  an  interest  for  its  support,  that  they  ask 
for  advice  and  encouragement  in  carrying  it  on  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The  committee  to  whom  the  me- 
morial was  referred,  recommended  the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
the  excise  money,  raised  within  the  county  of  Fairfield  from 
'•retailing  strong  liquors''  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
school  of  the  grade  required  by  law.  The  proposition  was  not 
adopted  by  either  house,  and,  as  if  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  appro- 
priation in  a  shape  so  questionable  was  enough  to  extinguish  the 
school  forever,  this  is  its  last  appearance  on  the  records  of  the  Gen- 


♦  In  1&49,  Leonard  Bulkley,  the  \tan  HurriYor  of  Capt.  Charlea  Balkley,  and  a  descendant 
of  Rev.  Oersham  Bulkley,  aecond  miaiater  of  the  town,  left  the  bulk  of  hia  estate  to  certain 
trosteea,  to  found  a  free  school  for  boyt,  with  a  limitation,  that  the  income  la  to  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  with  the  principal,  until  the  whole  amounts  to  •50,000.  Here  wiU  aooo  be  an 
opportunity  to  carrr  the  free  edacation  of  twys  higher  than  can  now  be  done  la  any  exiatlng 
public  Bchool  in  New  London.  An  institution  can  be  esUblisbed  which  shall  riyaltbc  Pot- 
nam  Free  School  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
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eral  Assembly.  Possibly,  the  establishment  of  the  "  Staples'  Free 
School,"  within  what  was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  "a  large  estate  left  in  1781  by  Samuel  Staples  in  trust, 
"  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  learning,"  and  especially  such  as  are  sober,  studious,  and  poor, 
may  have  superseded  the  county  grammar  school ;  or  more  prob- 
ably, the  reputation  of  the  academy  started  by  Dr.  D wight,  on  his 
settlement  as  minister  at  Green  Farms,  or  Greenfield  Hill,  in  1 783, 
and  maintained  by  him  until  his  removal  to  New  Haven,  in  1796, 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  president  of  Yale  College, — for  the  time  ab- 
sorbed the  higher  educational  interest  and  influence  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Dr.  Dwights'  school  soon  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion, not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
attended  by  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  to  him  is  the  female  sex 
and  society,  indebted  for  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  effort 
to  give  a  broad,  thorough,  and  liberal  culture  to  young  ladies,  as 
well  as  to  young  men,  in  the  same  institution.  The  present 
academy  in  Fairfield  was  incorporated  in  1 804. 

For  some  cause  or  reason  the  county  grammar  school  did  not,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  meet  the  higher  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  towns ;  and  academies  were  established  and  in- 
corporated for  this  purpose,  which  were  sustained  by  the  tuition  of 
the  scholars. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  some  care,  the  history  of  the  county 
grammar  schools  established  in  1672,  because  they  constituted  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  down  to  1798,  when  they, 
together  with  the  town  grammar  school,  were  superseded  in  the 
law  by  a  provision  authorizing,  not  obliging,  each  school  society  to 
establish  a  school  of  a  higher  order. 

We  now  resume  our  history  of  common  schools  from  1665  to 
1700. 

In  1677,  it  is  ordered,  "if  any  county  town  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
by  the  said  county  town  to  the  next  town  in  the  county  that  will  keep 
a  Latin  school  in  it."  And  this  fine  is  to  be  paid  annually  until  the 
fine  is  complied  with  ;  and  the  grand-jury  are  to  make  presentments 
to  the  county  court  of  all  breaches  of  the  order. 

In  1678,  "  every  town,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  increased  their 
families  to  thirty  in  number,  shall  have  and  maintain  a  school  to  teach 
children  to  read  and  write,"  on  the  penalty  expressed  in  the  former  law. 

In  1600,  it  was  enacted  as  follows  : 

Thk  oonrt  obscnring  that  notwithstanding  the  former  orders  made  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  children  and  seirantfl,  there  are  many  persons  unable  to  read  the  Ei^ 
lish  tongue,  and  thereby  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  this  colony,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  ^  that  all  parents  and  masters  shall 
cause  their  children  and  servants  as  they  are  capable,  to  read  distinctly  the  Eng* 
lish  tongue,  and  that  the  grand-jury  men  in  each  town  do  once  in  the  year,  at 
least,  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  this  order,  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  all  children  under  age,  and  servants  in  such  suspected  fiunilies,  can  read  well 
the  English  tongue,  or  in  good  procedure  to  learn  the  same  or  not,  and  if  they 
find  any  such  children  or  servants  not  taught  as  their  years  are  capable  d,  they 
shall  return  the  names  of  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  said  children  to  the  next 
county  court,  when  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for 
each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching  is  thus  neglected  according  to  this  order. 
After  the  order  of  1690 — unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  court  that 
the  said  neglect  is  not  voluntary,  but  necessitated  by  the  incapacity  <^  the  parents, 
or  masters,  or  their  neighbors  to  cause  them  to  be  taught  as  aforesaid,  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  said  children  or  servants  to  learn. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  laws  completed*  in  1 700,  and  printed  in 
1702,  the  "  Act  for  Educating  Children"  remains  as  in  the  code  of  1650, 
with  the  following  provision  regarding  stubborn  or  rebellious  children : 

And  be  it  further  enacted ^  ^c.  That  whatsoever  child  or  servant  within  tli» 
colony,  upon  complaint,  shall  be  convicted  of  any  stubborn  or  rebellious  carriafie 
against  their  parents  or  governors,  any  two  assistants  or  justices  are  hereby  an- 
thoriz«3d  and  empowered  to  commit  such  person  or  persons  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, there  to  remain  rnider  liard  labor  and  severe  punishment  so  long  as  thoy 
shall  judge  meet. 

The  act  concerning  "  Schools,"  is  modified  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

An  Act  for  Appointing  Schools^  and  for  the  Encouragement  of  Schoolmasters, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor^  Council  and  Representatives,  convened  in 
General  Court  or  Assembly,  and  it  is  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 
of  the  same^  That  everj'  town  within  tliis  colony,  having  the  number  of  seventy 
householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided  of  a  sufiicient  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write ;  and  every  town  having  a  low 
number  of  householders  than  seventy,  shall  yearly  from  year  to  year,  be  provided 
of  a  BufBcient  schoolmaf^ter,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  write  and  read  for 
one  half  of  the  year.  And  also  there  shall  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  ever}' 
head  town,  of  the  several  counties  in  this  colony,  viz.,  in  Ilartford,  New  Haven, 
New  I»udon,  and  Fairfield,  and  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well 
instructed  in  the  tongues,  procured  to  keep  such  school. 

And  for  the  Encouragement  and  Maintenance  of  such  Schoolmasters. 

It  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  the  inhabitants  of  each 
town  in  this  colony,  shall  annually  pay  forty  shillings  for  every  thousand  pounds 
in  their  respective  county  lists,  and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums,  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  towna  where  the  same  is  levied ;  and  in 
Buch  towns  where  the  said  levy  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
suitable  schoolmaster,  and  there  is  not  any  estate  given  by  any  charitable  persons, 
or  not  sufiicient  together  with  the  levy  aforesaid  for  that  use,  in  every  such  pbee 
a  sufficient  maintenance  shall  be  made  up,  the  one  half  thereof  by  the  inhabitants 
of  such  town,  and  the  other  lialf  thereof  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  chil- 

*  The  work  was  commenced  in  1696,  by  appointinf  John  Allyn,  James  Fitch,  and  Eleazer 
Kf mberly,  the  two  latter  assistants,  and  the  former  secretary,  a  committee  to  revise  all  the 
lawa  of  the  colony,  "and  to  consider  what  alterations  were  necessary  to  render  them  more 
effectual  in  maintaininir  righteousness,  and  promoting  the  weal  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 
The  work  was  completed  in  1700,  and  owing  to  some  delay  in  procuring  a  printer  finr  the 
colony,  it  was  not  printed  till  1702,  when  it  was  executed  by  Samuel  Green,  in  Boston,  lo 
1717,  this  revision,  wilh  the  acts  then  in  force  which  had  been  passed  since  1700,  was  reprinted 
by  Timothy  Green,  at  New  London,  a  son  of  the  printer  of  the  first  edition. 
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dren  that  go  to  school :  unleas  any  town  agree  otherwise.  And  when^  and  so 
often  as  the  treasurer  sends  forth  his  warrants  for  levying  the  ooiintry  rates,  he 
shall  also  together  with  the  country  rate,  assess  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  in  this  colony,  the  said  sum  of  forty  shillings  upon  every  thousand  pounds, 
and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums  in  their  country  lists,  adding  the  same  to  their 
respective  proportions  of  the  country  rate,  and  requiring  the  constables  to  levy 
the  said  assessments  upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  within  their  several  pre- 
cincts, and  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  town  (if  any 
there  be)  where  the  same  is  levied  :  and  in  such  town  or  towns  where  there  is  no 
schoolmaster  provided  according  to  law,  to  levy  the  said  assessment,  and  to  pay 
the  same  into  the  county  treasury,  as  a  fine  imposed  upon  such  town  for  their 
defect. 

Always  provided^  That  no  town  shall  be  fined  for  want  of  a  schoohnastcr  for 
one  month  only  in  one  year. 

In  this  brief  law  was  contained  the  essential  features  of  a  broad 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 

PERIOD  HL 

PROM  1701  TO  1800. 

From  the  account  already  given,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  year 
1701,  the  legal  provision  for  the  education  of  children,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  m  Connecticut,  embraced  the  following 
important  particulars  : 

1.  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children,  "  not 
to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a 
single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God, 
and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  and  also  *•  to  bring  them  up  to 
some  lawful  calling  or  employment,'*  under  a  penalty  for  each 
offense. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists 
of  estates,  was  collected  in  every  town  with  the  annual  State  tax, 
and  payable  proportionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep 
their  schools  according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  famihes, 
kept  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  town  with  less  than  seventy 
families,  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns  to 
fit  youth  for  college,  two  of  which  grammar  schools  must  be  free. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Court  made 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  school  therefore  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots,  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all 
brought  under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  school  associa- 
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lions,  and  similar  school  privileges.  Here  was  the  foundation  laid, 
not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for  a  practical,  political,  and 
social  equality,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
any  other  State. 

In  1708,  it  is  enacted  that  "  when  the  constables  in  the  several 
towns  have  levied  the  sum  of  iOs.  upon  the  £1000  of  the  list,  they 
shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  committee  for  the  school  in  such  towns 
where  committees  are,  or  in  defect  of  such  officers,  to  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  on  their  order,"  provided  such  committee  or  selectmen 
give  certificate  to  improve  said  money  according  to  law.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  appointment  of  a  school  committee,  distinct 
from  the  regular  officers  of  the  town.  The  provision  requiring  the 
money  collected  to  be  paid  as  above,  was  repealed  in  May  1726; 
re-enacted  in  1728,  and  repealed  again  in  1750. 

In  171 1,  the  General  Assembly,  "  upon  consideration  of  the  great 
backwardness  and  neglect  among  the  people  of  this  colony  in  pay- 
ing the  40^.  upon  every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  estate  allowed  by  law 
for  the  supporting  and  keeping  of  schools,  do  order  and  enact  that, 
for  the  year  last  past,  and  also  for  the  future,  until  this  Assembly 
shall  order  otherwise,  the  s^  sum  of  AOs.  (recovered  and  to  be  recov- 
ered as  county  pay)  upon  the  £l000,and  at  that  rate  upon  the  lists 
of  estate  of  the  several  towns,  villages,  and  places  within  this  col- 
ony, shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this 
colony,  to  the  committee  for  the  schools  respectively,  or  their  order, 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  said  towns,  villages,  and  places, 
and  to  be  paid  in  the  bills  of  credit,  two-thirds  that  sum  as  money." 

In  1712,  by  an  •'  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,"  it  is 
proided,  "  that  all  the  parishes  which  are  already  made,  or  shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  this  Assembly,  shall  have  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children  and  maintenance  of  a  school  in  some  fixed  place 
within  the  bounds  of  their  parish,  the  forti/  shillings  in  every  thou- 
sand pounds  arising  in  the  list  of  estates  within  said  parish."  This 
is  the  first  recognition  of  parishes,  or  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the 
management  of  schools,  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the  New 
England  organization  of  common  or  pubhc  schools.  By  this  act, 
however,  the  parishes  were  simply  made  school  districts,  and  were 
still  subordinate  to  the  town.  By  degrees  they  came  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  towns  in  the  system. 

In  1 714,  by  an  '-^Act  for  the  Encourageynent  and  better  Improvement 
of  Town  Schools^^^  it  is  provided,  lest  a  neglect  "of  the  schools  erected 
in  towns  by  order  of  this  Assembly,  and  partly  maintained  out  of 
the  pubhc  treasury,"  should  be  "  the  occasion  of  moral  ignorance, 
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disorder,  and  profaneness,"  **  that  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen 
in  every  town,  or  major  part  of  them,  shall  inspect,  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  and  empowered  as  visitors,  to  inspect  the  schools 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  each  quarter  of  the  year,  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of 
the  masters  of  such  schools,  and  their  diligence  in  attending  to  the 
services  of  the  said  schools  ;  together  with  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  under  their  care  ;  and  they  are  hereby  further  required  to 
give  such  directions  as  they  shall  find  needful  to  render  such 
schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that  knowledge,  civility, 
and  religion  which  is  designed  in  erecting  of  them."  They  are 
further  directed  to  report  to  the  Assembly  concerning  any  disorders 
or  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1715,  an  Act 
was  passed  which,  among  other  objects,  was  designed  to  effect 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  for  the  education  of  children.  As  the 
whole  act  throws  light  on  the  state  of  society,  and  the  sphere  oc- 
cupied by  legislation  at  that  period,  it  is  given  entire. 

An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  Immorality  and  Irreligion,  and 
for  putting  in  due  Execution  sundry  Laws  already  made  against  Vice 
and  Profaneness. 

Whereas,  in  May,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  it 
was  by  the  (lovcrnor,  Council,  and  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled, 
recommended  to  the  General  Association  of  the  Churches  in  this  Colony,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  religion  in  this  Government 

In  compliance  wherewith,  tlio  said  association  upon  due  inquiry  made,  reported 
to  this  Assembly  at  this  time,  the  several  following  heads,  viz. : 
I.  A  want  of  Bibles  in  particular  families. 

U.  Remissness  and  great  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of 
God^  upon  Sabbath  days^  and  other  seasons. 

III.  Catechising  being  too  much  neglected  in  sundry  plfices. 

IV.  Great  deficiency  in  domestical  or  family  government. 

V.  Irregularity  in  commutative  justice  upon  several  accounts. 
VI.   Tale-bearing  and  defamation. 

VII.  Calumniating  and  contempt  of  authority  and  order^  both  civil  and 

ecclesiastical. 

VIII.  And  intemperance,  with  several  other  things  therein  mentioned. 

The  which  particular  heads  this  Assembly  hath  now  considered,  and  are  fearful 
that  tlierc  hath  been  too  groat  a  neglect  of  a  duo  execution  of  those  good  laws 
already  enacted  amongst  us,  for  the  prevention  of  such  decays  in  religion. 

It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  judges  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  the  respective  counties  in  this  colony,  be  diligent  and  strict  in  putting 
in  execution  all  those  laws  and  acts  of  this  Assembly,  made  for  the  suppressing 
and  punishing  all  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  immoralities  and  irreligious  prac> 
tices,  that  tliereby  the  good  end  proposed  in  such  acts  and  laws  may  be  attained. 

That  the  selectmen,  constables,  and  grand-jurors,  in  the  respective  towns  in 
this  colony,  shall  from  time  to  time  strictly  observe  the  following  directions : 

To  a  due  execution  of  the  law  of  this  colony,  entitled  An  Act  for  Educating  of 
Children  ;  in  all  and  every  the  several  parts  and  paragraphs  of  the  said  act. 

That  the  selectmen  make  diligent  inquiry  of  all  householders,  within  their 
refpective  towns,  how  they  are  stored  with  bibles ;  and  upon  such  inquiry,  if  any 
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■ucli  householders  be  found  without  one  bible  at  least ;  that  then  the  aaid  sd^ct- 
men  shall  warn  the  said  householders  forthwith  to  procure  one  bible  at  least,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  family  ;  and  if  the  same  be  neglected,  then  the  said 
selectmen  shall  make  return  thereof  to  the  next  authority;  and  that  all  those 
families  which  are  numerous,  and  whose  circumstances  will  allow  thereof,  shall  bo 
supplied  with  a  considerable  number  of  bibles,  acoordina;  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  such  families ;  and  that  they  see  that  all  such  fiimilies  be  furnished  with  suit- 
able numbers  of  orthodox  catechisms,  and  other  good  books  of  practical  godliness, 
viz.,  such  especially  as  treat  on,  encourage,  and  duly  prepare  for  the  right  attend- 
ance on  that  duty  of  the  Lord* 8  Supper. 

That  the  constables  and  grand-jurymen  in  the  respective  towns  in  this  colony, 
shall  make  diligent  search  afler,  and  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  the  following 
Laws  of  this  colony  : 

1 .  Tlie  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  Educating  of  Children, 

2.  The  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  Law,  entiUed  An  Act  relating  to  Ecclesias- 

tical Affairs. 

3.  Tlie  first  jwiraj^raph  of  the  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  better  Detecting ^ 

and  more  .Effectual  Punishing  Profaneness  and  Immorality. 
•1.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  better  Observation  and  Keeping  the 
Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day. 

5.  The  Iaw,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Lying. 

6.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  against  Profane  Swearing^  d'C. 

7.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  to  prevent  unseasonable  Meetings  of  Young 

People^  in  the  Evenings  after  the  Sabbath  Days^  and  at  other  Times. 
And  to  the  end  that  all  branches  of  the  said  Law  may  be  duly  put  in 
execution  : 

It  is  now  resDlved,  that  the  constables  and  grand-jurymen  in  the  respective 
towns,  shall  on  the  evenings  mentioned  in  the  said  Law,  walk  the  streets,  and 
search  all  places  suspected  for  liarboring  or  entertaining  any  people  or  persQiw 
assembling  contrary  to  the  said  Act. 

ft.  The  Law,  entitloJ  An  Act  for  preventing  Tipling  and  Drunkenness. 
0.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  suppressing  Unlicensed  Houses^  and  due 
Regulating  such  as  as  are  or  snail  be  Licensed^  in  the  several  paragraphs 
tliereof 

10.  The  Jjiw,  entitled  An  Act  for  Suppressing  certain  Meetings  in  Licensed 
Houses ;  and  this  I^w  shall  be  understiXKl  and  extended  to,  to  prohibit  lieadi* 
of  families ;  and  all  other  persons  as  well  as  young  persons  (strangers  and 
travellers  only  excepted)  under  the  same  penalties  in  the  said  Law,  as  well  to 
tavern-keepers,  as  to  others  so  convening. 

11.  And  that  the  several  constables  in  the  respective  towns  shall  strictly  ob- 
serve, and  duly  execute  the  several  paragraplis  of  the  Law,  entitled  An  Act 
relating  to  Constables;  by  making  due  presentment  and  information  of  all 
breaches  of  the  said  Law,  and  warning  all  persons  in  their  respective  towns, 
who  spend  their  time  idly,  or  are  tiplers  and  tavern  haunters. 

V2.  That  the  constables  and  grand-jurymen  in  their  respective  precincts,  shall 
take  due  care  that  the  lord's  ]>ay  be  sanctified  according  to  Law,  by  inquiring 
after,  and  making  presentment  of  all  such  who  shall  profane  the  said  day. 

And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  this  Act,  together 
with  a  Proclamation  enforcing  it,  be  forthwith  printed,  and  published  thn>ugli- 
out  this  colony ;  and  that  they  shall  be  publicly  read  annually  in  the  several 
towns  in  this  colony,  at  their  public  meeting  for  choice  of  town  officers.  And 
that  the  said  meeting  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  swd  constables  and  grand- 
jurymen,  that  they  choose  men  of  known  abilities,  integrit}*  and  good  resolution. 

In  May,  1717,  the  obligation  heretofore  imposed  on'  towns  of 
seventy  famihes  to  maintain  a  school  for  eleven  months  was  ex- 
tended to  parishes  or  societies  having  that  number ;  and  societies 
having  less  than  seventy  families  were  obliged  to  keep  school  for 
half  the  year ;  and  the  majority  of  householders  in  any  parish  were 
authorized  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  school,  to  appoint  a 
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collector  and  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  same. 
The  powers  thus  given  were  extended  in  October  following,  by 
authorizing  the  settled  and  approved  inhabitants  in  each  parish  to 
meet  annually  in  December  to  choose  a  clerk,  and  three  discreet, 
able  inhabitants  to  be  a  committee  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  socie- 
ty. In  1721,  a  collector  refusing  to  serve  is  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty  as  town  officers  refusing  to  act. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  lands  granted  by  royal  charter  was  an 
object  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  legislature,  and  which  they 
were  anxiously  engaged  to  effect,  from  time  to  time  they  selected 
convenient  tracts  of  lands,  and  laid  them  out  into  townships,  and 
gave  all  proper  encouragements  to  those  who  were  willing  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  and  hardships  of  new  settleriients.  While 
many  settlements  were  making  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
colony,  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Hartford  and  Windsor,  in 
1720,  begun  the  settlement  of  Litchfield,  on  the  lands  held  in  dis- 
pute by  the  Governor  and  company,  and  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  sixty-four  allottments,  three 
of  them  reserved  for  public  uses,  two  for  a  clergyman,  and  the  third 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a  school. 

The  origin  of  the  controversy  between  the  legislature  and  the 
towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  was  as  follows.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  the  colonies  perceived  that  their  liberties  and  char- 
tered rights  were  in  danger,  and  to  preserve  from  the  grasp  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  lands  unappropriated,  the  legislature  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1686,  made  a  grant  to  the  above-named  towns  in 
the  following  words  :  "  This  court  grants  to  the  plantations  of 
Hartford  and  Windsor,  those  lands  on  the  north  of  Woodbury  and 
Mattatuck,  and  on  the  west  of  Farmington  and  Simsbury,  to  the 
Massachusetts  line  north,  to  run  west  to  Housatonic  or  Stratford 
river :  pronded  it  be  not,  or  part  of  it,  formerly  granted  to  any  par- 
ticular person  to  make  a  plantation  or  village." 

The  design  of  this  conveyance,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Trumbull  in  his 
History  of  Connecticut,  was,  that  these  towns  should  hold  the 
lands  for  the  Governor  and  company ;  and  as  they  had  given  no  valu- 
able consideration  for  thern,  after  the  danger  from  Andros  was  past, 
the  Governor  and  company  claimed  the  lands  as  fully  as  though 
no  grant  had  been  made.  Hartford  and  Windsor,  however,  on  the 
strength  of  the  grant  hy  the  Assembly  and  of  their  settlement 
under  it,  determined  to  persist  in  their  claim,  and  oppose  the  legis- 
lature. Great  disturbances  ensued.  Finally,  however,  in  1726, 
the  dispute  was  settled,  and  the  legislature  resolved  that  the  lands 
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in  controversy  should  be  divided  between  the  colony  and  the  towns 
of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  that  the  colony  should  have  the  western 
division,  comprising  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Groshen,  Canaan,  Corn- 
wall, Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Sharon,  and  Hartford  and  Windsor  the 
eastern,  comprising  Torrington,  Barkhamsted,  Colebrook,  Harwin- 
ton,  Hartland,  Winchester,  and  New  Hartford;  and  that  Litchfield 
should  not  come  into  the  division. 

The  legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  seven  town- 
ships belonging  to  the  colony,  who  reported  in  May,  1733,  as  their 
opinion,  ^^  that  an  Act  be  made  and  passed  at  this  Assembly,  grant- 
ing all  the  monies  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  seven 
townships,  to  the  towns  in  this  colony  which  are  now  settled,  to  be 
divided  lo  them  in  proportion  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate 
in  the  year  last  past,  to  be  secured  and  improved  forever  to  the  use 
of  the  schools  kept  in  the  several  towns  according  to  law,  and 
that  one  of  the  fifty-three  shares  in  each  township  be  sequestered 
for  the  use  of  the  school  or  schools  in  such  town  forever." 

Three  or  four  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  Assembly  were 
able  to  allot  the  townships  and  take  measures  for  their  sale  to  ad- 
vantage. A  report,  made  in  1737,  recommended  that  in  case  any 
town  had  already  sufficiently  provided  for  schools,  the  avails  might 
go  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  each  county  in  October,  1737,  to 
make  sale  of  the  lands.  But  owing  lo  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Treasurers  books,  prior  to  1769,  have  long  since  disappeared,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  realized.  Norfolk  was  sold  for 
£6824  10,  and  Kent  for  £12'25  19,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  committees  who  sold  them.  The  monies  thus  realized  and 
distributed,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  local  school  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  societies. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court,  1742,  the  following 
act  was  passed : 

An  Act  Relating  to^  and  for  the  better  Regulating  Schools  of  Learnivg. 

Whereas,  by  sundry  acts  and  laws  of  tliis  Assembly,  they  have  founded,  erected, 
endowed,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  College  at  New  Haven,  and  in- 
ferior schools  of  learninjr  in  every  town  or  parish,  for  the  education  and  instmction 
of  the  youth  of  this  Colony,  w^hich  have  (by  the  blessini^  of  Grod)  been  very  ser- 
viooablo  to  promote  useful  learning  and  Christian  knowledge,  and  more  e«|)^ially 
to  train  up  a  learned  and  orthodox  ministry  for  the  supply  of  onr  chnrchc«,  and 
inasmoch  as  the  well-ordering  of  such  public  schools  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  weal,  thia  Assembly,  by  one  act  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
and  better  Improvement  of  Town  Schools,"  did  order  and  provide  that  the  civil 
authority  and  selectmen  in  every  town  should  be  visitora  to  inspect  the  state  of 
such  schools,  and  to  inquiro  into  the  qualifications  of  the  inastera  of  them,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  children,  to  give  such  directions  as  they  shall  think  needful  to 
reader  such  schoola  more  scrvicoablc  to  increase  that  knowledge,  civility  and  rcli- 
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gion  which  is  designed  in  the  erecting  of  them.  And  in  case  those  visiton  shall 
apprehend  that  any  such  schools  arc  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  likely  to  attain  those 
good  ends  proposed,  they  shall  lay  the  state  thereof  before  this  Assembly,  who 
shall  give  such  orders  thereupon  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  as  by  the  said 
act  may  more  fully  appear  ;  and  whereas^  the  erecting  of  any  other  schools  which 
are  not  under  the  establishment  and  inspection  aforesaid,  may  tend  to  train  up 
youth  iu  ill  principles  and  practices,  and  introduce  such  disorders  as  may  be  of 
fatal  consequences  to  thejpublic  peace  and  weal  of  this  Colony,  which  to  prevent, 
Be  it  enacted^  ^.,  That  no  particular  persons  whatsoever  shall  presume,  of 
themselves,  to  erect,  establish,  set  up,  keep  or  maintain  any  college,  seminary  of 
learning,  or  any  public  school  wliatsoever,  for  the  instruction  of  yoimg  persons, 
other  than  such  as  are  erected  and  established,  or  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this 
Colony  without  special  license,  or  liberty  first  had  and  obtained  of  this  Assembly ; 
and  be  it  enacted  by  the  auihority  aforesaid^  that  if  any  person  shall  presume  to 
act  as  a  master,  tutor,  teacher,  or  instructor  in  any  unlawful  school  or  seminary  of 
learning,  erected  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  £5,  lawful  money,  per 
month,  for  every  month  he  shall  continue  to  act  as  aforesaid,  and  every  grand-jury 
within  any  county,  where  such  school  or  seminary  of  learning  is  erected,  shall 
make  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act,  to  the  next  assistant,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  count}'  court ;  and  be  it  further  enacted^  ^c,  that  the  civil  authority  and 
selectmen  in  each  town,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  inspect  and  visit  all  such 
unlawful  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  erected  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  proceed 
with  all  such  scholars,  students,  or  residents  in  such  school,  and  all  such  as  harbor, 
board,  or  entertain  them,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  colony  respecting  transient 
persons  or  inmates  residing  in  any  town  without  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  ; 
and  be  it  further  enacted^  ^c,  that  if  any  student  or  resident  in  such  school  shall 
pretend  that  he  is  bound  as  by  indenture  an  apprentice  to  leam  any  manual  art  or 
trade,  and  the  said  civil  authority  or  selectmen  shall  suspect  that  such  indenture 
was  given  only  as  a  color  to  reside  in  said  town  contrary  to  law,  that  then  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  said  civil  authori^  to  examine  all  the  parties  to  such  inden- 
ture, under  oath,  in  all  such  questions  which  they  shall  think  proper,  relating  to 
the  true  intention  of  such  indenture  and  their  practice  thereon,  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  said  authority  or  selectmen,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  that  such 
indenture  was  given  upon  a  fraudulent  design,  as  aforesaid,  that  then  such  author- 
ity shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  indenture  had  been  made ;  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
A'C.y  that  no  person  Uiat  has  not  been  educated  or  graduated  in  Yale  College  or 
llarvard  Collie,  in  Cambridge,  or  some  other  allowed  foreign  Protestant  College 
or  University,  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  this  government  respecting  Ae 
eettlement  and  support  of  ministers  ;  always  provided^  that  nothing  in  this  act  be 
construed  to  forbid  or  prevent  any  society,  allowed  by  law  in  this  Colony,  to  keep 
a  school,  by  a  major  vote  in  such  society,  to  order  more  parish  schools  tliau  one  to 
be  kept  therein,  and  appoint  the  school  or  schools  to  be  kept  in  more  places  than 
one  i^ji  such  society.     This  act  to  continue  in  force  for  four  years. 

The  act  expired  by  its  own  limitations. 

In  the  revised  Statutes  published*  in  1750,  the  "  Act  for  Educa- 
ting and  Governing  Children,"  remains  with  a  slight  alteration  as 
it  was  originally  enacted  in  1G50,  and  enlarged  in  1670.  The 
"  Act  for  Appointing,  Encouraging,  and  Supporting  Schools."  pro- 
vides that — 

1.  Every  town,  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
having  seventy  householders  and  upwards,  and  every  ecclesiastical 
society  having  that  number  of  families,  shall  maintain  at  least  one 

*  The  reriBion  for  1750,  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed  in  1742,  and  consisting  of 
Roger  Wolcott,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jonatban  Trumbull,  and  John  Bulklej,  the  three  former 
of  whom  were  successively  Governors  of  the  Colony,  and  the  latter,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.    In  the  labor  of  compilation  and  alteration,  Governor  Fitch  was  principally  employed. 
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good  school  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  by  a  master  sufficiently 
and  suitably  qualified. 

2.  Every  town  and  society  with  less  than  seventy  families,  shall 
maintain  a  school  and  schoolmaster  for  one  half  of  each  year. 

3.  Every  head  county  town  shall  maintain  a  grammar  school  to 
be  steadily  kept  by  "  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation, 
well  skilled  in  and  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  espec- 
ially Greek  and  Latin." 

4.  In  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  shall  deliver  annually  the  sum  of  AOs.  upon 
every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  each  town,  or  the  same  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  parish,  or 
for  want  of  such  committee,  to  the  selectmen,  to  be  by  them 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  said  town  or  parish ;  pro- 
vided the  schools  have  been  kept  for  the  year  previous  according  to 
law. 

5.  The  local  school  funds,  created  out  of  the  avails  of  the  sale 
of  the  seven  western  townships,  according  to  the  Act  of  1733,  and 
distributed  among  the  several  towns  and  societies,  are  to  remain  a 
perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  any  apphcation 
of  the  interest  to  other  purposes,  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  colony,  and  the  town  was  to  lose  the  benefit 
thereof  afterwards. 

6.  In  the  case  of  any  deficiency,  in  the  means  of  supporting  a 
school  according  to  law,  derived  from  the  general  tax,  or  local 
funds,  the  sum  required  shall  be  made  up,  one  half  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  town  or  society,  and  the  other  half  by  a  tuition  or 
rate-bill  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  at 
school — unless  the  town  or  society  agree  on  some  other  mode. 

7.  The  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  every  town  and  society 
are  clothed  with  full  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  make  all  lawful  agree- 
ments for  the  support  and  management  of  the  school. 

8.  The  civil  authority  and  selectmen  are  constituted  inspectors 
or  visitors,  and  directed  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  established 
under  this  act,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  inquire  particularly  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
give  such  directions  as  they  shall  judge  needful  to  render,  such 
schools  most  serviceable  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  religion,  and 
good  manners.  They  were  also  instnicted  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  disorders,  or  misapplication  of  public  monies. 

9.  The  selectmen  of  each  town,  when  there  was  but  one  eccle- 
siastical society,  and  a  committee  for  each  society,  when  there 
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were  more  than  one,  are  empowered  to  manage  all  lands  and  funds 
belonging  to  the  town  or  society,  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

In  1754,  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  dehver  to  each  town  and 
society  lOs,  in  place  of  20$.  in  every  £1,000  of  the  list  of  such  town ; 
and  in  1766,  the  rate  was  restored  to  20$. ;  and  in  1767,  to  40*. ; 
where  it  remained  till  1800. 

In  May,  1766,  the  selectmen  in  each  town  are  authorized  to  col- 
lect any  sums  which  remain  unpaid  at  that  date,  for  excise  on 
liquors,  tea,  &c.,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  school  committee  in  the 
several  towns,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  improved  for  the  en- 
couragement of  schools ;  and  at  the  October  session,  1774,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  is  directed  to  pay  out  to  the  several  towns 
the  principal  sums  paid  in  by  them  as  excise  money,  together  with 
the  interest  due  at  the  time  of  payment,  "  which  monies  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools." 

In  1766,  at  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  law 
was  passed, — ^with  the  express  aim,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  to 
make  the  laws  for  the  appointing  and  supporting  schools,  and  the 
education  of  children  more  efficient, — which,  with  the  operation  of 
other  acts  transferring  to  school  societies  the  direction  and  control 
of  schools,  which  should  have  been  confined  to  the  towns,  has  re- 
sulted in  distributing  the  means  of  education  most  unequally  over 
the  State,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
small  and  sparsely  populated  districts,  but  in  the  villages  and  cities. 
By  this  act,  after  increasing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  town 
and  society  from  lOs,  to  20*.  in  JETIOOO,  each  town  and  society  was 
authorized  ^  to  divide  themselves  into  proper  and  necessary  districts 
for  keeping  their  schools,  and  to  alter  and  regulate  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  have  occasion ;  which  districts  shall 
draw  their  equal  proportion  of  all  public  monies,  belonging  to  such 
towns  or  societies,  according  to  the  list  of  each  respective  district 
therein." 

By  the  practical  operation  of  this  act,  the  school  system  of  Con- 
necticut, instead  of  embracing  schools  of  different  grades,  was  grad- 
ually narrowed  down  to  a  single  district  school,  taught  by  one 
teacher  in  the  smnmer,  and  a  different  teacher  in  the  winter,  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  variety  of  study,  residing  within 
certain  territorial  limits. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes,  published  in  1784,*  the  "  Act 

*  The  reritlon  was  made  bj  Roger  Sherman  and  Richard  Law,  who  were  appointed  in 
Jfi7, 1783.  At  an  adjourned  se«ion  in  Januarj,  I7&f«  the  rerision  waa  carefallj  considered 
and  ao  edition  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  containing  all  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  Bute. 
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fiyr  the  Education  and  Governing  of  Children^^  remains  the  same  at 
in  the  edilicm  of  1702  ;  and  the  '*  Act  for  the  Appointing^  jEncourag* 
ing,  and  Supporting  Schools,**  embodies  the  various  proTisions 
which  hud  been  enacted  since  the  revision  of  1750,  and  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  enactment.  In  this  revision, 
towns  and  societies  having  seventy  families,  are  still  required  **  to 
maintain  schools  at  least  eleven  months  in  each  year,  constantly 
taught  by  a  master  suitably  qualified,  and  those  with  less  than  forty 
families,  for  at  least  six  months/'  County  towns  are  required  to 
keep  up  a  grammar  school ;  and  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  is  di- 
rected to  pay  over  40«.  in  every  £1,000  in  the  list,  of  the  respective 
towns,  as  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  by  the  constables,  to  the  select- 
men, a  committee  of  each  town  who  shall  dehver  a  certificate  that 
the  schools  have  been  kept  according  to  law.  The  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  still  intrusted  to  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen ; 
and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  schools  are  managed  by  the  select- 
men in  towns  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  other  towns  and  societies. 

In  1 794,  school  districts  were  authorized  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  passed  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  locate  the  same, 
and  to  choose  a  collector. 

In  1795,  at  the  May  session,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a 
committee  of  eight  persons,  of  which  John  Treadwell  was  Chair- 
man, to  sell  the  lands  belonging  to  Connecticut  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  been  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession 
to  the  United  States  in  1782 ;  and  appropriated  the  avails  of  the  sale 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  an- 
nually among  the  several  '*  Societies  constituted,  or  which  might 
be  constituted  by  law  within  certain  limits"  in  their  capacity  as 
school  societies,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  in 
each.  Each  society  was  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  a 
legal  meeting,  warned  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  to  apply  to  the 
Assembly  for  permission  "  to  improve  its  proportion  of  the  interest 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  the  pubhc  worship  of 
God  ;  and  on  such  permission  being  granted  to  pay  over  the  inter- 
est to  the  different  religious  societies,  churches,  or  congregations, 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians  within  its  limits." 

By  this  act  "  all  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
located  societies,  who  by  law  have  or  may  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
town  meetings,"  were  authorized  to  meet  in  the  month  of  October 
annually,  in  the  way  and  manner  prescribed  in  an  act  ^ for  forming^ 
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ordering,  and  regulating  eocieties^'*  and  then  organize  themselves 
into  societies,  and  *'  transact  any  other  business  on  the  subject  of 
schooling  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated 
to  their  use,  in  particular,  according  to  law.'' 

Societies,  or  parishes  for  religious  purposes,  were  first  established 
within  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns  to  accommodate  settlers  too 
far  removed  from  the  old  place  of  worship,  about  1 700, — were  au- 
thorized to  choose  a  clerk  in  1716,  a  committee  in  1717,  a  collector 
in  1721,  a  moderator  in  1726,  and  a  treasurer  in  1764.  In  1726,  a 
general  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  new  so- 
cieties, and  directing  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  meetings. 
In  1717,  the  right  of  taxation  for  support  of  the  ministry  was  ex- 
tended to  schools,  and  by  the  above  act  of  1795,  the  inhabitants  were 
authorized  to  meet  and  organize  in  a  new  capacity,  and  in  1 798,  this 
organization  was  perfected  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  towns 
and  ecclesiastical  societies  in  our  school  system. 

In  1795,  the  statutes  were  again  revised,*  and  published  in  1796. 
In  this  revision  the  acts  respecting  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  supporting  of  schools,  remain  as  in  the  revision  -of  1784,  with 
the  addition  of  the  act  already  described,  of  1794  and  1795. 

In  1797,  the  law  relating  to  school  districts  was  modified  so  as 
to  requue,  that  before  a  tax  could  be  laid,  to  provide  a  site,  build  a 
school-house,  or  furnish  the  same  with  accommodations  and  ap- 
pendages, all  the  inhabitants  must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  by  the  committee  man  appointed  by  the  society. 

In  1798,  at  the  May  session,  an  act  was  passed  in  addition  to 
and  in  alteration  of  the  acts  relating  to  schools,  by  which  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  our  school  system  was  materially 
modified. 

In  this  act,  for  the  first  time  the  town — the  old  recognized 
agency  through  which  the  regularly  settled  and  approved  inhabi- 
tants first  commenced  the  system  of  common  schools,  and  had  for 
a  century  and  a  half  maintained  a  teacher  for  a  period  in  each 
year  in  no  case  less  than  six  months,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
for  eleven  months, — and  in  addition  to  paying  in  the  general  State 
or  county  tax,  a  rate  equal  to  20«.  or  40«.  in  every  £1000  of  theii 
lists,  (which  on  the  list  of  1852  would  have  amounted  in  1853,  foi 
the  whole  State,  to  81 10,000,  at  only  $2  on  every  81000  of  tbo 

*  The  committee  to  rerise  the  Uw,  ^pointed  lo  Maj,  179C,  were  CbMiocejr  Goodrkj^ 
ioaathaa  Brace,  and  Tbomat  Daj. 
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grand  list,)  when  the  sum  thus  raised  was  not  sufficient,  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  deficiency,  one  half  bj  the  inhabitants  in  the 
way  of  tax,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the 
children  attending  school — disappears  from  the  school  system,  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  a  corporate  body,  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
May  1795,  and  from  this  date  (1798)  known  in  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  as  a  school  society — with  territorial  limits  some- 
times coextensive  with  a  town,  in  some  cases  embracing  part  of  a 
town,  and  in  other  parts  of  two  or  more  towns.  For  a  time  the 
effect  of  this  change  was  not  apparent,  but  coupled  with  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  provided  for  about  this  time  by 
public  funds,  and  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  raising  money 
by  tax,  the  results  were  disastrous. 

Each  society  was  required  to  "  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  per- 
sons, not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill  and  letters  to  be  over- 
seers, or  visitors  of  schools,"  with  power  "  to  examine,  and  at  their 
discretion  to  approve  schoolmasters,  and  to  displace  such  as  may 
be  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification  ;  to  appoint  public 
exercises,  at  th*eir  discretion,  for  the  youth,  and  to  give  honorary 
marks  of  distinction  to  such  as  are  found  to  excel." 

The  head  or  county  towns  were  no  longer  required  to  maintain  a 
Latin,  or  Grammar  school,  but  in  place  of  them  every  society  might 
*^  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  in  any  legal 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  institute  a  school  of  a  higher 
order  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  *»  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therein  in  reading 
and  penmanship,  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  Ehiglish 
grammar,  in  composition,  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  or,  on  par- 
ticular desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  also  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  general  to  form  them  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life " 
No  pupil  could  be  admitted  into  the  school,  "  except  such  as  have 
passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  and  shall  have  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  un- 
derstanding, as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in  said  school  in  the 
judgment  of  the  overseers,  and  shall  by  them  or  any  three  of  them 
be  admitted  therein :  and  if  at  any  time,  it  shall  so  happen  that 
more  pupils  are  admitted  than  can  be  accommodated  or  instructed 
in  said  school  together,  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such  course  and 
order  as  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity."  A  committee  was  to 
be  appointed  to  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  school,  and  to 
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dmw  a  proportionate  part  of  the  public  money  accruing  to  each 
district,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  from  each. 

The  act  was  again  revised  in  1799,  with  a  few  additional  pro- 
visions defining  the  powers  of  school  districts,  and  enlarging  the 
power  of  school  societies  over  the  whole  matter  of  erecting,  alter- 
ing, and  abolishing  the  same.  This  revision  remained,  except  in 
one  important  particular,  unchanged  until  1838.  Before  giving  the 
law  as  it  was  left  in  1799,  we  will  refer  to  the  regulations  of  the 
schools  in  the  town  or  school  society  of  Farmington,  from  which 
most  of  the  above  alterations  were  introduced. 

The  revision  was  made  by  Governor  Treadwell,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  following  regulations  for  the  schools  in  Farmington, 
which  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  April  4th,  A.  D.  1796. 

Votedj  The  following  regulations  for  schools  in  the  first  society  in  Farmington. 

1.  There  shall  bo  appointed  in  th^  meeting  of  the  school  society,  a  snitable 
number,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  discrete  persons  of  competent  skill  in  letters  and 
science,  to  the  OTersccrs  of  all  the  schools  in  said  society,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  society,  and  to  exorcise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  herein  after  de- 
scribed, which  overseers  shall  meet  the  first  Monday  of  October,  November,  and 
December  annually,  and  oft  oner  if  they  think,  proper. 

2.  The  district  committee  in  the  several  school  districts,  shall  in  no  case  con- 
tract with  any  person  to  keep  a  school  within  any  such  district,  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  overseers,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  in  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  said  overseers,  first  had  or  obtained. 

3.  The  overseers  will  take  caro  that  no  persons  be  employed  as  schoolmasters 
in  the  society,  except  such  as  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  m6do 
c^  instructing  children  in  spelling  and  reading  the  English  language,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  grammar,  and  in  a  good  handwriting,  and  who  are  persons  of 
reputation  and  a  good  moral  character. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  the  overseers  will  introduce  into  the  schools,  besides 
Webster^s  Institute  in  all  its  parts,  as  great  a  variety  of  reading,  both  in  prosH 
and  verse,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  will  admit ;  among  these  Dwight^s 
<reography,  by  question  and  answer,  for  its  cheapness  and  simplicit^\  would  bo 
highly  proper,  as  an  easy  introduction  to  that  branch  of  science ;  and  common 
newspapers  would  be  of  great  use ;  also  see  that  the  Bible  is  statedly  road  by 
those  forms  who  are  capable  of  it,  at  least  as  the  closing  exercise  in  the  afternoon, 
and  with  marks  of  reverence  and  respect  as  the  word  of  God,  and  tliat  the  mas  ■ 
tcr  of  the  respective  schools  close  the  whole  at  night  with  prayer. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseei's,  at  least  two  of  them  together,  to  visit 
all  the  schools  in  the  society,  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  they  tliink  proper  ;  to  tak« 
notice  of  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  laudable  emula- 
tion ;  and  they  will  from  time  to  time  give  such  general  or  special  rules  or  direc- 
tions, not  inconsistent  ^ith  these  regulations,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  instructing  and  governing  the  schools,  so  as  best  to  improve 
the  children  in  letters,  in  morals,  and  in  manners  ;  and  if  they  judge  fit,  they  may 
at  the  expense  of  the  society  distribute  small  premiums  of  trifling  value,  to  such 
as  they  shall  find,  by  their  own  observations  or  by  information  from  the  masters, 
to  excel  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  resp<»ct8,  or  to  enable  the  master  himself  to  do 
it,  OS  they  shall  think  best ;  and  the  said  overseers  will,  at  their  discretion,  from 
time  to  time,  appoint  public  exei-cises  for  such  of  the  children  in  the  several 
schools,  as  may  have  mode  the  best  proficiency,  either  in  reading,  spelling,  speak- 
ing, rehearsing,  composing,  or  such  like  exercises,  either  in  the  schools  separately, 
or  in  a  general  meeting ;  and  confer  on  such  as  most  deserve  it,  some  honorary 
mark  of  distinction. 

6.  In  adilition  to  the  separate  districts  which  arc  or  may  be  made,  the  loeicty 
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shall  bo  one  entire  district,  for  the  porpote  of  maintuniiig  and  Mtppotting  a  idioal 
lor  the  further  instruction  of  those  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  who  bifs 
pomed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  learning  in  the  oomnion  schools,  to  be  kept 
near  the  center  of  the  society,  which  school  shall  be  under  the  •nperintendeoey 
and  direction  of  the  aforesaid  overseers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cummoa 
schools  arc.  The  object  of  the  said  school  shall  be,  to  perfect  the  youth  od» 
initti>d  therein  in  reading  and  in  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  geography,  arithmetic,  composition,  and  speid&ing,  or  any  of  them ; 
also,  in  the  whole  course  of  instruction  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  ji»t  sense  of 
their  duty  to  God,  to  their  parents  and  instructors,  to  one  another  and  to  society, 
and  in  general  to  prepare  them  to  act  well  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life. 
The  diri>ctions  for  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer,  in  the  common  schoob,  shaO 
equally  apply  to  this. 

7.  No  youth  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  said  sehoo],  nnlesa  sucb  yoath 
is  accurate,  in  a  good  degree,  in  spelling  and  reading  the  English  tongue,  aiid  has 
acquired  a  good  handwriting,  and  has  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  on- 
derstanding  as  to  bo  able  with  profit  to  pursue  the  course  of  learning  taught  ia 
said  school,  and  upon  examination  before  the  major  part  of  said  overseers  shall  be 
by  them  judged  qualified  for  admission.  And  if  a  greater  number  of  pupils  shall 
be  admitted  than  can  well  be  accommodated  or  instrui^tcd,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
overseers,  in  such  case  they  shall  limit  the  number  who  shall  attend  at  a  time, 
and  direct  all  the  pupils,  in  a  certain  order  of  rotation  by  them  appointed  to  attend 
tli(*  school,  so  as  all  may  have  an  equal  benefit. 

8.  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  overseers  with  respect  to  said  school,  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  tlie  master,  relative  to  the  instruction  and  goveriH 
ment  thereof,  relative  to  its  visitation,  encouragement  and  public  exercises,  shaQ 
be  the  same  as  in  respect  to  common  schods. 

9.  The  said  school  shall  from  time  to  time  draw  its  share  of  all  the  paUie  nioii- 
ics  appr«>priated  to  the  use  of  schools  within  the  society,  to  be  mode  up  oat  of  the 
shares  of  the  respective  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  scbool 
from  such  districts,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  children  ;  such  districto 
computing  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

These  regulations  seem  to  have  been  adopted  under  the  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  discussions  which  had 
grown  up  out  of  the  sale,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the 
sale  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Other  sections  of  the  State  felt 
the  impulse.  In  Middlesex  County  an  "  Association  for  the  Ln- 
provement  of  Common  Schools,*'  was  formed  in  May  1799,  of 
which  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  at  that  time  instructor  of  a 
female  school  in  Middletown,  was  president.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  teachers,  but  membership  was  not  confined  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  profession,  but  was  extended  to  all  who  wished 
to  promote  the  same  objects.  These  objects  were  declared  to  be, 
to  promote  a  sj'stematic  course  of  school  education,  to  secure  the 
inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  schools,  and  to 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
The  first  circular  issued  in  May  1790,  contains  the  act  of  the 
JjCgislature  just  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a  code  of 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  president,  and  submitted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  consideration  of  the  visitors  and  overseers  of  schools 
in  the  county.  This  code  contains  many  valuable  regulations,  and 
school  visitors  of  the  present  day  might  profit  by  its  hints. 
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The  code  enjoins  upon  teachers  punctuality  in  opening;  and  at- 
tending school ;  exclusive  devotion  to  its  duties ;  a  regular  order  of 
exercises ;  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  the  attendance  and  profic- 
iency of  each  pupil,  and  particular  attention  to  their  manners  and 
morals.  One  half  day  in  each  week  must  be  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  studies  for  the  week  previous.  Parents  must  see  that  schol- 
ars are  furnished  with  all  necessary  books  ;  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  district  purchase  a  supply  of  books  to  be 
loaned  or  sold  to  the  pupils.  Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  their 
children  in  studying  their  lessons  at  home,  especially  in  winter 
evenings. 

In  closing  this  important  period  of  our  school  history,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  up  to  1798,  the  law  enforced  the  keeping  of 
school  in  towns  or  societies  of  more  than  seventy  families,  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  those  of  less  than  seventy,  for  at  least 
one  half  the  year.  It  also  enforced  the  keeping  of  a  grammar 
school  in  the  head  town  of  the  several  counties.  It  imposed  a  tax, 
collectable  with  the  other  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  limited  its  benefits  to  such  towns  or  societies  as  kept  their 
schools  according  to  law.  There  are  no  official  documents  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves,  but  from  the  testimony 
of  men  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools  prior  to  1800, -it 
appears  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  ;  but  that  these  stud- 
ies were  attended  to  by  all  the  people  of  the  State  ;  so  that  it  was 
rare  to  find  a  native  of  Connecticut  **  who  could  not  read  the  holy 
word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  State."  These  schools 
such  as  they  were,  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  above  studies.  There  were  but  few  private  schools, 
except  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  or  carry  them  forward  in  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  books  used  were 
few  and  imperfect,  but  uniform.  The  supervision  of  the  schools 
by  the  selectmen  was  considered  a  pact  of  their  town  office,  and  by 
the  clergy  as  a  regular  part  of  their  parochial  duty. 
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Json, — ^The  foUowhig  Code  of  ReffulaiionM^  drawn  up  for  the  goTernment  of 
the  Xeu>  Haven  Hopkint  Orammar  School  in  1 684,  U  printed  from  a  copy  care- 
fully transcribed  from  the  Records  of  the  School,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Baird. 

•*  Orders  of  y*  Comittoe  of  trustees  for  the  Orammcr  Scboole  at  Newhaven  to 
be  obier^'cd  A  attoncie<l  in  }*  anid  Schoole,  made,  agreed  upon  A  published  in 
y'  a*  Schoole  in  y*  ycare  1684. 

"  1st.  The  Erection  of  y"  s*  Schoole  beinjr  principally  for  y*  Institncion  of  hope- 
full  youth  in  y  Latin  tonfruc,  &  other  learned  I^nguofres  soe  far  as  to  prepare 
auch  vouths  for  v*  Colledjfo  A  publiq"  service  of  y"  Country  in  Church,  &  ComoD- 
wealth.  The  Chiefo  work  of  y*  Schoole-M'  is  to  Instruct  all  such  youth  as  are  or 
may  be  by  theire  parents  or  Frcnds  r»cnt,  or  Comitted  unto  him  to  y*  end  w*  nil 
dilifirence  fuithfullues  and  Constancy  out  of  any  of>-*  townee  of  this  County  of  New- 
haven  upon  his  sallary  aecompt  only,  otherwise  Gratis.  And  if  any  jloyes  art 
aent  to  y*  M'  of  y*  said  Schoole  from  any  other  part  of  y*  Ct^ony,  or  Country. 
Each  Huch  boy  or  youth  to  pay  ten  shillings  to  y*  Mast'  at  or  upon^iia  entrance  into 
y  said  Schoole. 

"  2.  That  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  into  y*  s*  Schoole  for  y  learning  of  Englii^h 
Books,  but  such  as  have  ben  before  taught  to  spell  y'  letters  well  A  be^in  to  Keid, 
thereby  to  perfect  theire  right  Spelling,  A  Heading,  or  to  learne  to  write,  A  Cypher 
for  nunicrucion,  A  addicion,  A  noe  further,  A  y*  all  others  either  too  young  A  nut 
inatnicted  in  letters  A  spelling,  A  all  Girles  l>e  excluded  as  Improper  A  incoii- 
aiatent  w*^  such  a  G  rammer  Schoole  as  y*  law  Injoines,  and  is  y  Dcsigue  of  this 
Bettlem^  And  y*  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  from  other  towncs  for  y*  learning  of  Eng- 
lish, w**out  liberty  A  specially  licence  from  y  Comittee. 

**  8.  That  the  Master  A  Schollars  duly  attend  the  Schoole  llouree  vir.  from  6 
in  y*  morning  to  11  a  Clock  in  y  forenoone.  And  from  1  a  Clock  in  the  aftemoone 
to  6  a  Clock  m  the  aftemoone  m  Summer  A  4  in  Winter. 

"  4.    That  the  M'  shall  make  a  list  or  Catalogue  of  his  Schollars  names  And  ap- 
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aeason  Coll  such  to  an  aecompt  That  the  faulty,  A  truants  may  be  Corrected  or  re- 
proved as  theire  fault  bholl  doscurvo. 

**  5.  That  the  Schollars  being  Called  together  the  M'  shall  every  morning  be- 
gin his  work  w*^  a  short  l*rayor  for  a  blessing  on  his  laboures  A  theire  Learning. 

**  6.    That  prayer  being  ended  the  Ma-«ter  shall  Assigne  to  every  of  his  Schol- 
lars theire  places  of  Sitting  according  to  theire  degrees  of  learning.    And  that  (liav-> 
ing  theire  Tarts,  or  Lessons  appointed  them)  they  Keeue  theire  Seats,  A  stir  not 
out  of  Doree,  wttli[out]  I^ave  of  the  Master,  And  not  alx)ve  two  at  one  tyme,  A 
aoe  successively  :  anions  in  Coses  of  necessity. 

"  7.  That  y*  Schollars  behave  themselvs  at  all  tymes,  especially  in  Schoole 
tyme  with  due  Keverence  to  tiieire  Master,  <&  with  Sobriety  A  quietncs  among 
tliemsulvs,  without  fi^htinif.  Quarrelling  or  calling  one  auoth'  or  any  others,  bud 
names,  or  usoing  bad  words  in  Cursing,  tokeing  the  name  of  God' in  vaine,  or 
other  ^)rophaue,  obscene,  or  ("orrupt  sf»eeches  which  if  au^-  doe.  That  y  M'  forth- 
with give  them  due  ('orreccion.  And  if  any  prove  incorrigible  in  huoh  bad  man- 
ners A  wicked  Corrupting  language  A  speeches,  notwithstanding  form'  warnings 
admonishioiis  A  Corrcucion  that  such  be  expelled  y"  Schoole  as  pernicious  A 
daungerous  examples  to  y*  Kent. 

**  8.  That  if  any  of  y"  Schoole  Boyes  be  observed  to  play,  sleep,  or  behave 
themselves  rudely,  or  irreverently,  or  be  any  way  dissorderly  att  Meeting  on 
y*  Saboath  duyesor  any  other  tyhios  of  y  Tubli^*  worships  of  God  That  upon 
informauion  or  Complaint  thereof  to  y*  due  Conviccion  of  the  offunder  or  offenders, 
The  Master  shall  give  them  due  Corrccciou  to  y*  degree  of  y  Oifeuco.  And  y*  ail 
Correccions  be  w**  Moderacion. 

**9.    That  noe  Lit  tine  Boyes  be  allowed  upon  any  p**tence  (»icknes.  and  dis- 
sability  exccptc«i)  to  withdraw,  or  absent  themselvs  from  the  Schoole,  withoi^  lib- 
erty graunted  by  the  Master,  And  y*  noe  such  lilierty  be  graunted  but  upon  '    '    ' 
from  y"  Taronts  or  frends,  A  on  grounds  sufficient  as  in  Cases  extraordin 
of  absolute  necessity. 

'*  10.  That  all  the  I^attin  Schollars,  A  all  other  of  y  Boyes  of  Competent  ago 
and  Capacity  give  the  M'  an  aecompt  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at  least  of  y*aer- 
mona  the  foregoing  Suboth  on  y*  *J!*  day  morning.  And  that  from  1  to  8  in  y*  af- 
temoone of  every  last  dav  of  y  week  be  Improved  by  }••  M'  in  Catechixing  of  hi* 
Schollars  y*  are  Capeablo.^ 
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Henrt  Todd,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber Ist,  l786,^nd  was  the  son  of  William  Todd,  a  most  respectable 
gentleman  of  that  time.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town,  where  he  gained  the  particular  friendship  of  his 
instructors,  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  reached  the  acme 
of  his  young  ambition,  by  becoming  one  of  the  "  Medal  Scholars,^ 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  largest  importing 
firms  of  the  day,  and  so  faithfully  and  so  intelligently  did  he  acquit 
himself  in  all  situations,  and  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  that 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  his  masters  proposed  to  him  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  have  under  his  control  their  whole  foreign  business — their 
funds — their  credit — and  all  their  various  interests.  lie  accepted 
their  propositions,  and  continued  his  connection  with  Messrs.  Gore, 
Miller  <Sz;  Parker,  to  their  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction,  till  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  when  those  gentlemen  dissolved  their  firm,  and  retired 
altogether  from  the  importing  trade.  He  then  formed  a  connection 
with  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  which  continued  till  1822.  He  subse* 
quently  became  a  partner  in  an  extensive  importing  establishment  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  remained  till  1833.  O^ing  to  many  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  his  business  thus  far  had  not  been  success- 
ful, and  he  had  accumulated — nothing.  In  1834  he  entered  as  a 
partner  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  commission 
houses  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  in  seven  years,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  property  ample  enough  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his 
tastes,  and  all  his  rational  desires,  and  he  bade  adieu  to  the  cares 
and  the  labors  of  an  active  merchant's  life.  From  1841  to  1848  he 
traveled  much,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  the 
former  J  he  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  penetrated 
to  the  **far  West" — he  admired  the  enterprise  and  the  indomitable, 
persevering  energy  with  which  the  Anglo  Saxons  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, and  converted  the  dark  forests — the  growth  of  unknown  oen- 

*  From  a  communication  to  thv  MasMChnsetrs  Btfard  of  Education,  bf  Tbomaa  P.  Cushing. 
ptibliabed  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  18G2. 
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turies — filled  with  the  wild  sons  of  the  woods — into  well  cultivated, 
fruitful  farms,  occupied  by  a  civilized,  intelligent  and  happy  popula- 
tion— an  example,  important  and  beautiful  for  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind.  In  the  lattery  he  made  tours  in  all  directions,  which 
brought  under  his  observation  such  objects  as  are  most  worthy  of  a 
sensible  and  thinking  traveler's  attention.  Ho  studied  men,  as  well 
as  things,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  than  he,  with  the  talents, 
the  influences,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  age,  whether  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Eastern  Continent 
Mr.  Todd,  in  the  last  years  of  his  hfe,  was  troubled  with  a  cough, 
though  by  no  means  of  a  threatening,  or  of  a  serious  mature ;  but  in 
traveling  through  Greece  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  by 
way  of  Venice,  and  through  the  Tyrol,  the  weather  was  inclement, 
and  he  was  much  exposed  to  it.  He  took  a  series  of  colds,  by  which 
his  cough  was  aggravated,  and  a  confirmed  bronchitis  ensued,  which 
eventually  proved  fatal.  He  returned  to  America,  but  his  health  and 
his  strength  were  gone.  He  survived  a  few  months,  but  he  gradually 
sunk  under  his  disease,  till  death  came  to  his  relief.  He  breathed  his 
last  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  1 849,  in  tlie  city  of  New  York, 
leaving  many  strongly  attached  and  deeply  mourning  friends  to 
lament  his  loss. 

Mr.  Todd  was  remarkable  for  industrious  habits,  uncoropromisiDg 
integrity,  liberal  feelings,  and  a  sound  judgment,  combined  with  a 
delicate,  yet  a  sportive  imagination.  The  former  insured  to  him  the 
respect  and  confidence,  and  the  latter,  the  delight  of  his  numerous 
friends.  By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  which  he 
cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success.  He  never  lost  an  hour.  He 
was  an  uncommonly  "  well-read  *'  man.  He  was  a  good  belles-lettres 
scholar,  and  he  had  a  refined  taste  in  literature  generally.  To  subjects 
connected  with  the  '^  Fine  Arts  '^  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention, and  in  that  department  of  civilization— especially  of  paintings 
and  of  statuary — of  their  merits  and  of  their  demerits,  of  their  beau- 
ties and  of  their  defects — his  opinions  were  highly  respected,  if  not 
considered  as  conclusive. 

In  Mr.  Todd*s  travels,  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
truth — which  his  observation  everywhere  confirmed — that  of  all  the 
races  which  inhabit  the  earth,  there  was  not  one  so  industrious,  so 
sober,  so  enterprising,  so  intelligent,  and  in  every  respect  so  effective — 
and  which  exercised  such  a  preponderating  influence,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  as  that  which  occupied  the  bleak  and  sterile  rock-bound 
borders  of  New  England.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
so  important,  under  every  consideration  I     Reflection  told  him  thai  it 
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was  our  system  of  Universal  Education,  which  banished  ignorance 
from  the  land,  and  raised  up  men  and  women  who  could  not  only 
read,  write  and  cipher,  but  whoso  minds  were  trained  to  think,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  develop  plans  for  the  elevation  of  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  ranks  of  humanity. 

Having  established  this  important  fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  judgment,  he,  with  the  feelings  of  a  true  patriot,  sought  for  the 
means  of  improving  the  common  schools,  and  rendering  them  more 
efficient  and  still  more  useful,  the  eflfect  of  whtbh  would  be  to  diffuse 
through  the  masses  a  greater  amount  of  useful  knowledge.  "  Knowl- 
edge is  Power,l^  said  Lord  Bacon, — therefore,  the  more  knowledge  a 
people  possess,  the  more  powerful  will  they  become,  as  compared  with, 
and  as  brought  into  competition  with,  other  people.  What  means, 
then,  should  be  adopted  to  secure  this  desirable  improvement  in 
education,  in  Massachusetts  ?  Instructors  can  never  teach  more  than 
they  themselves  know.  The  way,  therefore,  is  clear.  If  the  pupils 
are  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  taught,  their  teachers  must  be  taught 
more  highly — their  knowledge  must  be  increased,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions enlarged,  improved  and  elevated. 

The  great,  the  important  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Todd  arrived  by 
such  reflections,  were  according  to  his  reasonings,  the  elements  of  a 
fixed  principle,  which  he  was  rejoiced  to  learn  had  already  been 
adopted,  and  permanently  established  by  our  Legislature,  when  it 
instituted  the  Normal  schools.  These  institutions  realized  the  grand 
desideratum  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  fervently  hoped.  He 
doubted  not,  but  their  influence  through  all  coming  time  would  be 
greater  for  good  than  the  present  generation  could  now  anticipate,  any 
more  than  a  man  of  the  past  generation  could  foresee  the  mmense, 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  within  a  few 
years,  the  stupendous  results  of  which  are  every  day  displayed  before  us. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate,  after 
making  adequate  provision  for  his  family  connections,  bequeathing  t5,« 
000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  free  beds  for  the  poor— 
$3,000  to  the  Boston  Farm  School  for  indigent  boys — and  $2,000  to 
the  Children's  Friend  Society — gave  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  the 
"Massachusetts  Board  of  Education"f—the  Income  of  which  to  be 
applied  forever  "  in  aid  of  the  Normal  Schools  ;" — not  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  stimulate  the  rulers 
of  this  Commonwealth  to  a  greater  liberality  in  fostering  and  in  in- 
creasiDg  those  truly  admirable  seminaries. 

*  A  liWer  medal,  paid  for  out  of  a  fund  left  bj  Bet^amhi  Franklin  to  the  city  of  Boaton,  It 
fWea  U>  the  three  beat  aebolara  among  the  boja  in  each  of  the  Grammar  and  Hif h  Seboola 
at  the  annual  exhibition. 

t  The  Todd  fond  amounted  in  1866,  to  tll,80a 


IX.    EMINENT  TEACHERS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

rsioft  TO  1500. 
FUC)^  TUE  GEHMAN  of  KARL  VOX  BAUMER. 


JOHN  WKS8EL. 

John  Wkssel  was  a  bakcr^s  son,  and  was  born  in  1420,  at  Groningen. 
llere  he  received  his  early  education,  after  which  he  went  to  Zwoll,  to 
the  school  of  the  llieronymians,  where  Thomas-^-Kempis  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  him.  lie  then  studied  in  Cologne, — and 
about  the  year  1452  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaiDtance 
of  Bessarion  and  Francis  do  Novera,  afterward  Popo  Sixtus  IV.  In 
1470  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy.  Already  won  over  to  Platonism 
by  Bessarion,  his  stay  in  Florence  wedded  him  more  closely  to  it. 
When  in  Homo,  Popo  Sixtus  IV.  bade  him  ask  a  favor  of  him,  and 
Wessel  accordingly  besought  him  for  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
from  the  Vatican  Library.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1473,  Keuchlin, 
then  18  years  old,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  he  appears  to 
have  givcti^  great  impetus  to  .liuL  philosophical  and  Jiumanistio 
studies  of  Reuchlin.  His  fellow-countryman,  Agricola,  was  likewise 
with  him  at  l*aris ;  and  was  persuaded  by  Wessel  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew. 

In  his  later  years  ho  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  lived  at 
times  in  the  Mount  St.  Agnes  Monastery,  at  Zwoll,  where  Thomas-a- 
Eempis  also  passed  his  long  and  peaceful  life.  He  spent  likewise  much 
time  in  the  mon^istery  Edward,  or  Edouard,  two  hours  distance  from 
Groningen,  and  in  a  convent  at  Groningen.  He  died  a  peaceful  deatli 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1489,  in  his  60th  year,  and  was  buried  in  that 
Groningen  convent. 

His  contemj)oraries  called  him  ^  Lux  mundi^  also  "  Ma^ster  con- 
iroversiarum  ;*^  the  last  epithet  he  owed  to  his  many  philosophical 
and  theological  discussions.  His  philosophy  was  originally  realism ; 
but  later  he  became  a  nominalist,  as  were  all  the  reformers  with  the 
exception  of  IIuss. 

His  theological  abilities  were  recognized  by  Luther.  "  Had  I  known 
Wessel  or  read  his  books  earlier,"  says  Luther,  "my  adversaries 
would  have  fancied  that  I  had  obtained  this  thing  or  that  from  Wes- 
sel ;  so  much  do  our  sentiments  harmonize.  It  gives  me  peculiar  joy 
and  strength,  and  removes  every  doubt  that  I  might  have  had  of  the 
soundness  of  my  doctrine,  to  find  that  he  agrees  everywhere  with  me, 
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both  in  thought  and  opinion,  expressing  himself  frequently  even  in 
the  same  words,  though  at  a  different  era,  when  another  air  was  over 
us,  and  another  wind  blew,  and  he  too  was  accustomed  to  another 
fashion  and  to  other  junctures."  In  another  place  Luther  says : 
"Wessel  manages  matters  with  great  moderation  and  truth."  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Erasmus,  who  so  dearly  loved  and  prized 
peace,  thus  writes :  "  Wessel  has  much  in  common  with  Luther ;  but 
in  how  much  more  modest  and  christian  a  manner  he  conducts 
himself  than  do  they,  or  most  of  them !" 

Besides  Latin,  Wessel  understood  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  nar- 
row limits  of  learning,  as  we  find  them  laid  down  by  the  earlier  Hierony- 
mians,  W^essel  far  exceeded.  His  long  residence  at  Paris,  and  the 
journey  to  Italy,  had  widened  his  intellectual  horizon  ;  for  it  was  only 
after  a  busy,  active  life  in  foreign  lands,  that  a  longing  was  created  in 
his  breast  for  his  own  land,  and  for  the  contemplative  quiet  that 
could  be  alone  secured  by  a  return  among  his  kindred. 

Greek  he  learned  from  Bessarion  and  other  Greek  scholars  in  Italy ; 
but  who  taught  him  Hebrew  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

His  clearnovss  of  thought  especially  qualified  him  to  teach.  ''  The 
scholar,"  he  says,  "  is  known  by  his  ability  to  teach." 

His  instructive  intercourse  appears  to  have  had  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence on  many,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did  on  Reuchlin  and  Agri- 
cola.  Especially  must  the  frequent  converse  of  many  distinguished 
men  with  the  aged  Wessel,  as  in  the  monastery  of  Edward,  havo 
been  very  edifying,  both  in  a  literary  and  in  a  religious  aspect. 

Goswin  of  Halen,  earlier,  WesseFs  scholar,  and,  at  the  close  of  tho 
15th  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  head  of  the  broth* 
erly  union  at  Groningen,  writes  of  this  converse  to  a  friend  as  follows : 
"  I  have  known  Edward  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  then  it  was 
less  a  monastery  than  a  college.  Of  this,  could  Rudolph  Agricola 
and  Wessel  bear  me  witness,  if  they  were  now  living,  as  also  Rudolph 
Lange,  of  Munster,  Alexander  Hegius,  and  others,  who  all  have 
passed  whole  weeks,  yea,  whole  months  at  Edward,  to  hear  and  to 
learn,  and  to  become  daily  more  learned  and  better."  "  To  become 
better,'*  says  Goswin,  for  the  earnestness  of  a  christian  morality 
animated  all  the  studies  of  Wessel,  a  depth  of  thought  which  was 
radically  opposed  to  the  sesthetic  pleasurableness  of  so  many  Italians. 
And  this  was  why  he  studied,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  do,  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original. 

We  can  not  better  present  to  our  view  the  love  and  tlie  well-directed 
labors  of  Wessel,  than  in  these  words  of  his  own :  "  Knowledge  is 
not  our  highest  aim,  for  he  who  only  knows  how  to  know,  is  a  fool ; 
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for  he  has  no  taste  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  nor  docs  he  understaikl 
how  to  order  his  knowledge  with  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
is  its  own  glorious  fruit,  when  it  meets  with  a  wise  hushandman ;  for 
by  this  truth  he  may,  out  of  his  clear  knowledge,  come  to  God,  and 
become  God^s  friend  ;  since  Uirough  knowledge  he  unites  himself  to 
God,  and  progresses  step  by  step  in  this  union,  until  he  tastes  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is,  and  through  this  taste  becomes  more  desirous, 
yea,  burns  with  desire,  and  amid  this  glow  God  loves  him  and  lives  ia 
him,  until  he  becomes  wholly  one  with  God.  This  is  the  true,  pure, 
earnest  fruit  of  an  earnest  knowledge,  which  in  very  truth  all  men  by 
nature  do  rather  desire  to  possess  than  mere  memory,  that  is  to  say, 
than  knowledge,  in  and  for  itself.  For,  as  unsettled  and  wavering 
opinions  are  empty  without  knowledge,  so  knowledge  is  unfruitful 
without  love." 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  Wesscl  I  add  a  passage  from  Goswin.  It 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  that  men  and  youth  in 
WesscFs  vicinity  were  accustomed  to  pursue  at  Zwoll,  Edward,  and 
other  famous  schools  of  that  period,  and  likewise  what  writings  people, 
molded  by  such  influences,  would  chiefly  read  and  prize.  "  You  may 
road  Ovid,"  Goswin  remarks, "  and  writers  of  that  stamp  througii,onoe; 
but  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence  are  to  be  studied  with  more  attention, 
and  oftener,  because  in  our  profession  we  need  to  bestow  especial 
study  upon  the  poets.  But,  above  all,  I  will  that  you  read  the  Bible 
constantly.  And,  since  one  ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his* 
tory,  I  counsel  you  to  take  up  Josephus,  and  for  church  history  to 
read  the  Tripartita*  Of  the  profane  writers,  Plutarch,  Sallust, 
Thucydidc:^,  Herodotus,  and  Justin,  will  especially  profit  you.  Then 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  go  through  with  the  writings  of  iPlato  and 
Aristotle.  But  with  Cicero  we  must  remain  longer,  in  order  that  we 
may  acquire  a  truly  Roman  style.  Next  to  our  Bible  it  is  well  to 
give  thorough  and  earnest  study  to  Augustine.  Him  you  may  follow 
up  by  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Bernard,  and  Hugo 
St  Victor,  a  man  full  of  rich  instruction." 

This  passage  shows  how  much  the  circle  of  study  of  the  Hierony- 
mians  had  become  enlarged  during  the  15th  century.  This  we  owe 
to  the  influence  which  the  Italians  had  over  Wessel,  Agricola, 
Rudolph  Lange,  and  others,  who  again  in  their  turn  shaped  with  such 
power  both  German  and  Netherland  culture.  But  the  Bible  remained 
to  these  thoughtful  men  the  book  of  books ;  neither  were  the  Fathen 
thrust  aside. 

^— I  i_  -        -  _    _    ■     — ^ 

*Thifl  WM  a  sketcb  of  the  history  of  the  eborch  takao  froin8ocratM,Tb«odor(C,ttd 
•osemenet,  translated  into  Latin  by  Caaaiodort. 
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ftUDOUr     AGRICOLA. 


Rudolf  Agricola  was  born  at  Baflo,  near  GroDiDgen,  in  West 
Friefiland,  in  1443.  His  proper  name  was  Husmann.  It  is  not 
known,  where  he  received  his  earliest  instruction.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  read  Cicero  and  Quintilian  chiefly, 
and  after  an  honorable  career,  became  a  Magister  artium.  His  inter- 
course with  Frenchmen  while  at  Louvain,  was  the  means  of  teaching 
him  the  French  language. 

From  Louvain,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  had  John  Wessel, 
among  others,  for  a  teacher.  In  1576,  he  went  to  Ferrara.  There 
be  studied  the  ancients  under  Theodore  Gaza  and  Guarini,  copied 
with  groat  diligence  manuscripts,  Quintilian  among  the  rest,  and  won 
the  applause  of  the  Italians  by  his  Latin  speeches  and  poems,  as  well 
as  by  his  accomplished  singing  to  the  guitar.  He  delivered  'aa  ora- 
tion there  in  the  praise  of  philosophy,  before  Hercules  de^Este. 
There  too  commenced  his  friendship  for  Dalberg,  afterward  Bishojj^  of 
Worms,  and  Diedrich  Plenningen,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his 
Pliny. 

Returning  to  Germany,  he  tarried  six  months  of  the  year  1481  in 
Brussels,  at  the  court  of  the  then  arch-duke,  afterward  emperor,  Maxi- 
milian I.,  on  the  behalf  of  the  city  Groningen.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  was  urged  to  remain  at  Maximilian^s  court ;  for  his  repug- 
nance to  all  manner  of  constraint  was  too  great  to  admit  of  his 
accepting  the  proposal.  In  the  following  year,  1482,  his  friend 
Barbirianus,  invited  him  to  Antwerp,  to  superintend  a  school,  and 
likewise  to  give  lectures  to  amateurs.  Agricola  replied ;  "  that  his 
friend  Plenningen,  had,  in  Dalberg*s  name,  urged  him  in  a  most  polite 
letter  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  the  long 
journey  from  Holland  thitMer.  Dalberg,  who  was  soon  after  chosen 
bishop  of  Worms,  and  other  friends,  had  pressed  him  to  stay  at 
Heildelberg,  saying,  that  he  would  exercise  an  advantageous  influence 
upon  the  studies  there,  and  would  have  many  hearers.  Philip,  the 
count  Palatine,  had  also  overloaded  him  with  kindness.  And  Dal- 
berg had  oflered  him  his  house,  to  regard  as  his  own,  to  come  and  go 
at  his  pleasure.  In  view  of  all  this,  he  had  as  good  as  pledged  him- 
self^ but  had  taken  a  journey  home  first  to  make  the  needful  arrange- 
ments. And  now  on  his  return  ho  had  received  this  invitation  (of 
Barbarianus)  at  Bacharach ;  and  it  had  caused  him  much  perplexity, 
to  relieve  whichg  he  had  consulted  with  friefids  at  Cologne.  The  re- 
sult of  their  joint  dehberntions  was,  that  he  could  not  go  to  Antwerp, 
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because  lie  was  already  as  good  as  pledged  to  Heidelberg.^    In  refe^ 
cnce  to  the  nature  of  the  Antwerp  offer,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :— 

A  school  to  be  given  to  him  ?  That  wonld  be  a  hard  and  an  irkaome  ofl5ce.  A 
aehool  was  like  a  prison,  where  scourging,  weeping  and  howling  alternated  with  eacb 
other  forever.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world,  whose  name  is  directly  opposite 
to  its  nature,  it  is  a  school.  The  Greeks  called  it  achola,  leisure ;  the  LatiBi, 
ludut  literarivt^  the  game  of  letters ; — when  nothing  is  further  from  letsnre, 
nothing  harsher  and  more  antagonistic  to  all  pla>'fulne8s.  A  Ikr  more  appropriate 
name  was  given  to  it  by  Aristophanes;  viz.,  ** ^povrtcHipup,"  the  place  of  cares. 

I  conduct  a  school  7  what  time  would  be  left  me  for  study ;  what  repose,  for 
invention  and  production  ?  Where  should  I  find  one  or  two  hours  daily  for  the 
interpretation  of  an  author  ?  The  boys  would  claim  the  larger  portion  of  my 
time,  besides  wearing  my  patience  to  that  degree,  that  whatever  leisure  time  1 
oould  secure  would  bo  required,  not  for  study,  but  rather  to  catch  my  breath  and  to 
compose  my  thoughts.  You  say  ^^  that  with  a  less  rigid  discharge  of  my  duties, 
I  might  lend  a  more  agreeable  life.*^  I  might  indeed ;  but,  were  I  negleotfnl, 
which  of  my  colleagues  would  be  assiduous,  which  of  them  would  not  rather, 
after  my  example,  take  his  ease  7  1  think,  that  a  vnse  man  should  first  carefully 
consider ;  whether  he  should  undertake  a  thing  or  no  ;  but  when  once  be  does 
undertake  it,  then  he  ought  to  exert  every  effort  to  perform  it  conscientiously. 
You  say,  that  I  can  devote  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  lecturing  on  some  classiod 
author  before  the  nobilitv ;  but  I  would  have  no  leisure  for  tliis,  since  the  fresheit 
and  best  part  of  every  day  must  be  given  to  the  boys,  even  to  weariness.  Aod 
such  lectures  meet  with  discouragements  and  drawbacks,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence. In  the  first  glow  of  zeal  many  take  hold  of  them  ;  later,  when  the  zeal  is 
cold,  some  plead  off  on  the  pretext  of  business,  others  from  the  re-action  of  eo- 
thusiasm  bocoinc  disgusted,  and  others  again  aro  led  to  stay  away,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  their  neighbors  do.  One  finds  it  too  much  trouble,  another,  too 
great  an  expense.  So  it  comes  about,  that  of  a  large  audience,  scarce  four  or  five 
shall  remain  with  you  through  the  course. 

It  might  appear^  that  a  man  who  had  not  the  smallest  inclination 
to  teach  either  old  or  young,  would  not  deserve  mention  in  a  history 
of  education.  But  it  would  be  appearance  merely.  For  if  Agricola 
took  no  pleasure  in  teaching,  himself,  yet  tlie  prosperity  of  schools  was 
a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  parts  of  this 
very  letter  to  Barbirianus.  lie  begs  him,  to  persuade  tlie  Antwerpere 
to  subject  the  man,  with  whom  they  purposed  to  intrust  the  sch(K>K 
to  a  conscientious  examination  beforehand. 

Tliey  should  not  select  a  theologian,  neither  any  one  of  those  hair  s«plittiiifr 
doctors,  who  imagine  that  they  are  competent  to  speak  upon  any  subject  wtait- 
ever,  while  they  know  nothing,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  very  art  of  speakinj; 
itself.  Such  people  are  as  much  out  of  their  element  in  schools,  as,  aoconling  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  a  dog  would  bo  in  a  batli.  Much  rather  ought  they  t) 
choose  a  man  afler  the  style  of  Phoenix,  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  who  sliould 
be  able  both  to  teach,  to  speak  and  to  act ;  if  they  could  find  !?uch  an  onv, 
they  should  make  sure  of  him  at  any  price.  For  their  decUion  was  no  unim- 
portant matter,  Hinco  the  destiny  of  their  children  depended  on  it  It  was  no 
small  thing  tliat  they  were  about  to  dd ;  for  it  pertained  to  tlieir  children,  fer 
whoso  future  welfare  they  themselves  in  other  respects  were  now  toiling  and 
struggling.  Their  utmost  care  should  be  bestowed  on  that  tonder  age,  whi*.'h. 
even  with  tlio  best  talents,  takes  the  stamp  of  good  or  evil  indifferently,  acwt^l- 
ing  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Barbirianus,  AgricoU  praises  the  friendly 
reception  that  Dalberg  had  given  him.     But  on  the  other  hand  be 
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writes  to  his  brother  of  his  complete  unhappiness  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  prosperity  that  he  enjoyed  at  Heidelberg. 

It  is  hard  for  mei  in  advancing  age,  to  learn  to  serve.  And  though  no  ser- 
vice is  required  of  me^  yot  I  know  not  whether  I  am  not  more  greatly  burdened, 
in  feeling  constrained  to  impose  those  duties  on  myself)  which  others  tiave  re- 
leased me  fjpom.    Thus  freedom  itself  exacts  a  heavy  service  of  me. 

His  love  of  freedom  dissuaded  bim  from  wedlock  ;  or,  as  he  wrote 
to  Reuchlin,  it  was  a  shrinkiDg  from  care,  and  a  dislike  to  be  tied 
down  to  an  establishment. 

Of  great  importance  to  us  are  Agricola's  letters  to  his  friend,  Al- 
exander Hegius,  the  famous  Rector  of  Deventer,  of  whom  also  we 
are  soon  to  speak. 

One  of  these  letters  dates  from  Worms,  whither  Agricola  had  gone 
in  the  retinae  of  the  Bishop  Dalberg.  He  commences  by  commend- 
ing Hegius ;  for,  as  ho  perceives  by  his  writing,  he  has  improved  in 
his  Latinity,  {politiorem  te,  Umatioremque  fieri,)  He  showed  his  let- 
ter to  Dalberg,  who  joined  with  himself  in  wishing  Germany  joy  of 
such  a  teacher,  exclaiming,  "  Made  virtute^  sic  itur  ad  astral  Far- 
ther on,  he  laments  that  studying  with  the  bishop,  and  public  lectures, 
consume  too  much  of  his  time.  His  pupils,  with  the  best  inclination, 
shewed  scarce  any  capacity  for  study  :  they  were  mostly  masters,  or 
"  Sckolasiici  artiunC*  so  called,  who  squandered  all  their  time  upon 
the  sophistical  nonsense  of  the  schools,  {cavillationes,)  and  henc(3 
found  no  room  for  attention  to  clai«sical  studies.  "  For  this  reason,"* 
he  adds,  "  I  have  undertaken  the  Hebrew,  which  is  a  new  and  a 
very  difficult  labor  to  me,  and  which  (I  could  scarce  have  believed  it) 
gives  me  much  more  trouble  than  did  Greek,  earlier  in  life.  Yet  I 
am  determined  to  persevere.  I  have  assigned  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  my  later  years,  provided  that  my  life  is  spared." 

In  a  previous  letter  to  Hegius,  in  1480,  he  accuses  himself  for  in- 
termitting his  studies,  and  mentions,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  neglect, 
the  fact,  that  he  has  no  one  in  Groningen,  with  whom  he  can  labor 
in  common.  Among  other  matters,  he  answers  some  philological 
questions,  which  Hegius  had  submitted  to  him.  He  defines  the 
words,  nUmuSy  kistrio,  persona^  scurra^  parasitus^  nebulOj  nepos,  ves- 
per,  aurora^  tignumj  trabs,  assery  conttr/naiio.  He  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  bonum  sero  is  as  good  Latin  as  bonum  mane.  "As  it  regards 
the  derivation  and  formation  of  new  words  after  the  analoijies  of  the 
language ;"  he  says,  "  I  should  hardly  venture  to  form  a  word  for 
which  I  could  not  shew  classical  authority  ;  yet  1  might  haply  have 
fiud,  ^Socratita^y  ^PlatonitaSy  and  *  entitaSy  although  our  Laurentius 
Valla  disapproves  of  such  words."     Farther  on  Agricola  explains 

'  For  lack  of  encoaraffement. 
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jieixtjtfi^,  marks  the  precise  difference  between  ^  SiakBvrtxyi  and 
ra  SioKsxTixa,  and  suggests  a  correction  in  what  Hegioa  has 
written,  viz.,  that  he  should  use  *  intra*  or  '  post  quantum  tempo- 
m'  instead  of  *  quanta  tempore.  The  above  will  serve  to  characterize 
the  condition  of  philological  science  at  that  time,  and  to  indicate  its 
gradual  advance.  In  the  same  letter  he  writes  to  Hegius ;  that  he 
will  send  his  brother  to  him  to  school,  provided  private  instruction 
in  the  elements  can  be  given  to  him  out  of  school  hours.  "  I  am 
very  desirous,"  ho  writes,  "that  my  brother  should  learn  the  ele- 
ments as  speedily  as  possible.  For  I  tliink  that  boys  only  lose  time 
when  they  remain  too  long  at  these ;  and  that,  in  the  way  that  Uiese 
are  ordinarily  taught,  the  scholar  is  filled  with  disgust  for  learning, 
and  with  ^  barbarism^  at  the  same  time,  so  that  later  in  his  career  he 
learns  what  is  better  and  more  important  not  only  more  slowly,  but 
with  greater  trouble." 

In  the  year  1484,  Agricola  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Barbirianus  on 
the  method  of  studying  (deformando  studio,) 

Tho  question  arises^  wbat  we  shall  study,  and  then,  in  what  method  ?  Deter- 
mined either  by  taste  or  inclination,  or  by  circumstimcca,  some  choose  civil  law, 
others  canon  law,  others  again  medicine.  But  tho  most  direct  their  attention  to 
the  verbose  but  unfmitful  'arts,'  so  called,  and  waste  away  their  time  in  fnvo- 
loua  and  out  of  tho  way  discussions, — in  riddle^  which,  in  all'thcao  many  cen- 
torics  have  found  no  CEdipus  to  solve  them ;  nor  will  they  ever.  Still  he  ad- 
vises Barbirianus  to  apply  himself  to  philosophy,  though  to  a  philosophy  widely 
different  from  tho  scholastic;  that,  namely,  which  inculcates  just  modes  of 
thoupht,  and  teaches  how  to  express  with  propriety  tliat  which  has  been  first 
rightly  apprehended 

Philosophy  is  divided  into  moral  and  natural  Tlie  first  is,  to  be  drawn,  not 
merely  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  hut  likewise  from  the  facta  and  ex- 
amples of  historj'.  Thence,  we  come  to  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  after  wlioee  di- 
vine, unerring  prccept«<  we  arc  to  p.ittem  our  lives.  For  all  other  writers  have 
not  clearly  perceived  the  true  aim  of  life,  and  heuco  their  doctrines  are  not  freo 
from  error. 

Resoarclios  into  tho  natund  world  are  not  of  such  importance  as  ethical  in- 
quiries, and  arc  to  bo  viewed  only  as  a  moans  of  culture." 

Agricolii  recommends  the  study  of  geography,  of  the  botany  of 
Theophrastus,  the  zoology  of  Aristotle,  and  likewise  advises  attention 
to  medicine,  architecture  and  painting.  % 

Both  mor:il  and  natural  science  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  classics, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  at  the  same  time  the  art  of  rhetoric  and 
expression.  lie  should  also  translate  the  classics  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  may  be,  into  tlio  vernacular ;  for  through  such  exercise  in 
translating,  tlio  Latin  words  will  soon  spontaneously  occur  at  the  same 
time  with  the  thought.  Whatever  he  designed  to  write  in  Latin,  he 
must  first  think  out  ^ith  thoroucrhness  and  care  in  the  vemacolar  ; 
for  any  errors  of  expression  are  less  liable  to  pass  unobserved,  if  in 
the  mother  tongue.  Before  he  proceeds  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
he  should   learn  to  write  with  purity  and  oorFectnees.      ^Who- 
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ever  would  study  to  advantage,  must  observe  three  things :  first, 
to  apprehend  aright;  then,  to  hold  the  matters  so  apprehended 
fast  in  the  memory ;  and  lastly,  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  producing 
something  ones'  8el£ 

As  regards  apprehending  aright  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  he  ad- 
vises to  apply  the  understanding  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand  with 
reference  both  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  and  the  meaning  of  the 
parts ;  yet  not  with  such  rigor  as  to  puzzle  ourselves  over  an  obscure 
passage,  not  passing  on  until  we  have  mastered  that  But  we  ought 
rather  to  read  farther,  trusting  that  afterwards,  through  the  explana- 
tions of  a  friend  or  otherwise,  the  difficulty  will  be  cleared  up.  One 
day  teaches  another. 

He  then  gives  directions  for  strengthening  the  memory. 

*  We  must,  with  unpreoccupied,  attentive  spirit,  grasp  the  object,  and  again 
from  time  to  time  call  it  up  before  the  mind.'  Then  follow  rules  for  composition. 
"If  we  create  nothing,"  says  Agricola,  **all  our  learning  remains  dead  within 
u^  and  will^  not  be  like  the  living  seed,  which,  when  cast  into  the  ground, 
springs  up  and  bears  rich  fruit  But  there  are  two  things  indispensable  to  us : 
one,  that  we  should  not  merely  store  up  that  which  we  have  learned,  in  our 
memory,  but  should  rather  always  have  it  at  huud,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  forth ; 
then,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  derived  from  others,  we  should  invent  some- 
thing ourselves.  It  will  materially  aid  us  in  invention,  if  we  arrange  a  set  of 
general  notions,  capita,  under  which  we  may  sketch  what  we  already  know ; 
some  such  heads  for  instance,  as  viWue,  vjce,  life,  death,  eta  Then  it  will  prove 
a  great  help,  should  we  anal3rze  every  thought  thoroughly  and  contemplate  it 
under  many  different  lights."  Tiiis  point  he  had  discused  more  at  length  in  his 
six  books,  "  de  inveniione  diaiedica."  "  Whoever  conforms  to  both  the  above  pre- 
cepts, will  at  last  attain  to  the  readiness  of  the  Greek  sophists,  who  could  speak 
at  will,  and  without  preparation,  upon  any  theme  that  should  be  given  to  them." 

After  this  methodology,  Agricola  comes  in  the  same  letter  to  his 
Hebrew  studies. 

*' Think  of  my  presumption,  or  rather  of  my  folly;  I  have  decided  to  learn  He- 
brew, as  if  I  had  not  already  wasted  time  and  trouble  enough  hitherto  on  my 
Greek.  I  have  hunted  up  a  teacher,  a  Jew,  who  was  somQ  years  since  convert- 
ed, and  who,  previously,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Jews,  had  been  chosen  as  their  champion,  when  they  contended 
for  their  &ith  with  Christians.  The  bishop  has,  for  my  sake,  taken  this  man 
into  his  house,  and  is  providing  for  his  maintenance.  I  will  try  what  I  can  do ; 
I  hope  to  bring  something  to  pass ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  because  I 
hope."* 

He  translated  the  Psalms. 

Melancthon,  in  his  preface  to  Agricola^s  '  dialectics,'  relates  whnt 
Pallas,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Reuchlin,  related  to 
him  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Agricola.  Said  Pallas ; 
*'  at  Heidelberg,  as  earlier  at  Lou  vain,  he  led  an  exemplary  life.  From 
his  extensive  learning,  Agricola  has  often  thrown  a  definite  light 

*  Erhard  has  given  a  short  extract  from  thia  work,  in  his  historj  of  the  rerival  of  Claaa- 
ical  Learning.  Melancthon  in  his  preface  to  Agricola's  dialectics,  sajs :  *'  There  are  no  mod- 
•m  worka  on  the  Topics  and  on  the  use  of  Logic,  so  good  and  so  rich  an  these  books  of  Ru- 
dolf."   Agricola  himself  is  very  pointed  in  his  condemnation  of  the  scholastic  logic. 

No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  Ko.  3.]— 46. 
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upon  subjects  under  dispute,  not  alone  in  the  department  of  pliiloso- 
phy,  but  in  law  and  theology ;  and  has  displayed  herein  no  conten- 
tious and  dogmatical  spirit,  but  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  peace.  For 
the  elector  Philip,  who  always  took  delight  in  listening  to  him,  Agri- 
cola  wrote  a  compend  of  history." 

In  the  year  1485,  Dalberg  was  sent  by  the  Elector  just  named,  to 
Home  to  present  his  congratulations  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  on  his 
coronation,  and  Agricola  accompanied  him  on  this  journey.*  Re- 
turning to  Heidelberg,  he  was  attacked  b/  a  fever.  But  before  the 
])hy8ician  arrived,  he  had  tranquilly  breathed  his  last.  He  died  on 
the  28th  Oct.  1485,  aged  only  forty-two  years. 

Erasmus  testifies  of  him  as  follows : 

Agricola  has  surpassed  in  culture  every  one  on  this  side  ihe  Alps.  There 
was  no  scientitic  attainment  in  which  he  did  not  compete  with  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. Among  the  Grecians,  he  was  a  pattern  Greek,  (ffraectssfrnw^)  among  the 
Latins,  a  pattern  Latinist;  as  a  poet,  he  was  a  second  Maro,  as  an  orator,  be  rp- 
isallod  PoUtian's  grace,  but  he  excelled  him  in  m^estj.  Also  when  he  spo^e 
fjciempore,  his  speech  was  so  pure  and  unadulterated,  tliat  you  would  have 
deemed  yourself  listening,  not  to  a  Frieslander,  but  to  a  Roman.  To  his  per 
tect  eloquence  ho  united  an  equal  degree  of  learning;  all  the  mysteries  of  phh 
losophy  he  had  fully  investigated.  Nor  was  there  any  part  of  musics  which  he 
did  not  fully  understand.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  with 
his  whole  soul  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  thought 
little  of  fame.f 

Agricola  broke  a  path  for  classical  philology  in  Germany.  Saxo  in 
liis  eulogy  on  Agricola  says : 

At  an  epoch  when  the  most  corrupt  Latin  prevailed  in  Germany,  together 
with  that  uncertainty  that  no  one  knew  what  good  Latin  was,  and  when  admi- 
ration was  lavished  on  insipidity,  it  was  Ap^cola,  and  he  alonei,  who  first  with 
ear  and  mind  detected  our  blunders,  and  reached  out  after  better  forms  of 
npeech.  Yet  he  did  not  undervalue  the  mother  tongue,  but  regarded  it  as  nat- 
ural to  every  one,  as  the  native  vehicle  of  thought.  Thence,  as  we  have  seen, 
lie  gave  his  counsel  that  wliatever  wo  would  write  in  Latin,  w©  should  finrt 
(compose  in  the  vernacular,  transferring  it  into  Latin  afterwards.  Ho  himself 
wrote  songs  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  sang  them  to  the  guitar.  He  under^ 
fltood  both  French  and  ItaUan.  Wessel  appears  to  have  had  much  infiuenos 
upon  Agricola.  It  was  Weasel  as  we  have  seen,  who  directed  his  attention 
when  at  Paris  to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  they  both  subsequently  ei\joyed 
much  mutual  intercourse  in  the  monastery  of  Edouard.  **  There,"  Goswin  vol 
Hnlen  tells  us,  "he  listened,  when  a  boy,  to  tho  conversations  of  Agricola  and 


*  Dalberg'g  speech  is  given  in  Agricola's  works,  as  the  productioo  of  the  latter.  It  waa  de- 
liTered  on  the  6th  of  July,  1485.  *  I  think,'  ao  the  speech  reads,  *  that  trace  of  oratory  and 
excelleDc«  and  splendor  of  diction  are  not  much  to  be  expected  firom  a  German,  nor  indted 
ought  they  to  be.' 

t  That  this  panegyric  might  not  be  accounted  partial,  Cis* Alpine,  or  patriotic  merely, 
Erasmus  quotes  the  well-known  epitaph,  which  Hermolaos  Barbarua  wrote.  *•  The  coTknif 
fates  have  enclosed  within  this  marble  tomb,  Rudolf  Agricola,  the  hopt  and  Uie  gloiy  of 
Friealand.  While  he  lived,  Germany,  without  doubt,  deserved  all  the  renown  that  cttber 
I^ium  or  Greece  ever  obtained." 

Invida  clausenmt  hoc  marmore  fata  Radotphmn 

Agricolam,  Friati  spemqae  decusque  soli, 
Scilicet  hoc  vivo  meruit  Germania  landia, 

Qttldqnld  liabet  Latium,  Oraeia  quldqaid  hAtL 
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Wessel,  whon  they  bewailed  the  obscuration  of  the  churcli,  the  desecration  of 
the  mass,  and  the  abuses  of  celibacy ;  also  when  they  spoke  of  the  apostle 
Paulas  doctrine  of  "justification  by  &ith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 

Such  conversations, — the  earnestness  with  which  Agricola  in  his 
4l8tyear,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hehrew, — his  expressed 
determination  to  devote  his  old  age  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;*  all  this  indicates  that  he  was  not  merely  through  his  classical 
learning,  a  forerunner  of  the  dawn  of  classical  culture  in  Germany, 
but  that  he  also,  in  this  holy  earnestness  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  heralded  the  coming  Reformation.  At  his  death  Luther 
was  two  years  old.f 

ALCXANDBft   HBGIUB. 

Alexander  Hegius,  so  beloved  and  honored  by  his  contempora- 
ries, was"  bom  in  1420,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1433,  at  lleek,  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  frequently,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  society  of 
Wessel,  Agricola,  and  others  in  the  monastery  of  Edouard ;  and  from 
iftters  of  Uie  latter,  we  may  perceive  how  the  modest  Hegius  suffered 
^mself  to  learn  from  Agricola,  his  junior. 

Boitzbach,  one  of  his  later  scholars,  informs  us,  that  he  died  in  . 
advanced  age  at  Deventer  in  1498,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  (Dec.  27,)  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lebuin.  There 
too  sleeps  Florentius  Radewin.  At  first  Hegius  was  gymnasiarchj  in 
Wessel,  then  in  Emmerich,  but  later  and  for  a  much  longer  period  at 
Deventer.  Agricola  writes  to  him  at  the  opening  of  the  school  at 
Deventer,  wishing  him  all  manner  of  success,  and  the  more  cordially 
as  the  place  had  been  recently  decimated  by  a  frightful  pestilence. 
Since  he  remained  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  thirty  years,  and 
until  his  death,  as  we  gather  from  three  several  authorities,  he  must 
have  entered  upon  his  ofiice  in  the  year  1408.  Erasmus  entered  the 
flchool  in  1476,  in  his  ninth  year. 

The  character,  attainments,  and  educational  significance  of  Hegius, 
we  are  compelled  to  derive  in  part  from  a  few  of  his  posthumous 
writings,  and  in  part  from  cursory  expressions  of  others,  chiefly  his 
contemporari^  and  scholars.  Those  writings,§  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dialogues,  were  not  given  to  the  public  until  1503,  five  years 
after  his  death.    These  dialogues  arc  in  the  form  of  short  and  clear 

•»*  Statui  enim  senectutia  requiem  («i  modo  ea  me  monrf,  in  taerarum  Uteretrum  peTqui*!- 
iione  coffoeare."— Agricola  to  Reuchlin. 

t  The  fullest  edition  of  A^icola's  works  is,  ^^Rudolphi  Agricoiae  Lucubrationet  aliquot  Urta. 
dtgnininuu  in  hune  tisque  diem  muqtiam  print  edittu^  c<teteraque  ejutdem  viri  plant  divi- 
ni  omnia  quae  estare  crodunfur  oputador—per  Alarditm  Amttelredamum.  Oolaniaie  epad 
tiymnicum,  1539.    2  vols.  4  to." 

t  Principal,  head-master— of  a  gymnasium. 

f »'  Alesandri  Hegii  artium  magiatri^  Gymnaaiarchae  quoniUm  Daventrienaiat  phUotophi^ 
•  preabyteri,  utriuagmc  linguae  doetif  Diidogi."    At  the  end  of  the  book  tht  printftr'a  Mine  i« 
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question  and  answer.*  He  treats  abundantly  of  geometry  and  astrano- 
my ;  refers  to  Euclid,  gives  geometrical  definitions  and  formulas  for 
obtaining  the  contents  of  figures.  He  gives  frequent  definitions  of 
Greek  words.  In  the  *  Farrago,'  we  find  numerous  philological  re- 
marks. The  Greek  language  he  can  not  commend  too  highly.  *  Who- 
ever desires  to  understand  grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  history, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc.,'  so  he  told  his  scholars,  *  must  learn  GreeL 
For  to  the  Greeks  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing,'  In  a  letter  to 
John  Wessel,  he  tells  him  that  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  library  found- 
ed by  Cardinal  Nicholas  Cusanus,  in  Cuss  on  the  Moselle,  the  native 
place  of  the  latter,  and  likewise  what  books  he  brought  away  with 
him.  He  sent  Wessel  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom.  **  I  found,"  he 
writes,  "  many  Hebrew  books,  which  were  entirely  new  to  me.*  I  have 
brought  away  St.  Basil  on  the  Creation  and  his  homilies  on  the 
Psalms ;  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the 
Lives  of  some  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  as  likewise  lis 
Symposium ;  some  treatises  upon  grammar  and  mathematics ;  some 
poems  of  deep  significance  upon  the  Christian  religion,  which,  if  i 
mistake  not,  were  composed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  also  a  few 
speeches  and  prayers.  If  you  can  now  spare,  without  inconvenience 
to  yourself  your  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  I  beg  you  to  lend  them 
to  me  for  a  while."  At  the  conclusion  he  writes ;  "  you  wish  to  have 
a  more  particular  description  of  my  method  of  instruction.  I  have 
followed  your  counsel.  All  learning  is  futile  which  is  (tcquired  at  the 
expense  of  piety.     Dated  at  Deventer." 

In  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  now  cited,  and  of  the  letters  of 
Agricola  to  Hegius^also, — Hegius  appears  to  have  been  a  man,  who 
was  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  love  for  classical  studies,  and  who 
yet,  with  the  humility  of  the  true  scholar,  suffered  himself  to  learn, 
even  in  his  age,  from  Agricola.  In  his  dialogues  we  detect  the  prac- 
ticed and  clear  headed  logician.  He  gives  much  attention  therein  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  And  with  a  far  higher  degree 
of  learning  than  was  common  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  nev- 
ertheless ranked  all  knowledge,  without  exception,  below  godliness. 

His  estimable  character,  by  which  he  was  especially  fitted  for  the 

gWen  M  follows :  •*  Impresmm  Daventrian  per  me  Richardum  Pqfret,  1503."  Tlie  sabjectt 
uf  the  Dialofues  are :  (I.)  de»cientia  et  eoquod  tcitur.  (2.)  De  tribu9  animae generibu*. 
(3.)  De  ineamationie  myeterio.  (4.)  Dialogue  phyeicue.  (5.)  De  eensu  et  9en*ili,  (6.) 
De  arte  et  inertia.  (7.)  J}e  Rhetorieu.  (8.)  De  moribue.  (9.)  Fhrrago  eui  addita  htvtetira 
tn  modoM  eignificandi.  Two  letters  are  given  after  the  Dialogues,  thus  completing  the  work. 
*  We  give  an  example.  Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  knowledge  and  opinion  )  A. 
Knowledge  is  assent  unalloyed  by  fear.  For  he  who  knows  does  not  fear  that  be  may  be  df 
ceived.  Opinion,  on  the  contrary,  is  asrent  mingled  with  fear.  He  who  opines  or  thinks 
fears  that  he  may  be  in  tlie  wrong.  Q.  What  is  error  1  A.  Deflection  of  the  intellect  firom 
tha  trutk,  or  of  the  will  from  righteonsneni 
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post  of  rector^  elicited  a  deserved  tribute  of  praise  from  many  quar- 
ters. "  Westphalia,'*  sajs  Erasmus,  "  has  given  us  Alexander  Hegius, 
a  learned,  saintly,  and  eloquent  man ;  though  from  his  contempt  for 
£une,  he  has  produced  nothing  great*'  "  Hegius,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
<^  was  quite  similar  in  character  to  Agricola ;  he  was  a  man  of  guile- 
less life  and  singular  learning,  one  in  whom  even  Momus  could  have 
discovered  but  a  single  fault ;  namely,  that  he  undervalued  fame  be- 
yond what  was  reasonable,  and  troubled  himself  but  very  little  for  the 
opinions  of  posterity.  K  he  wrote  any  thing,  he  did  it  more  in  sport, 
as  it  were,  than  with  a  sober  purpose ;  yet  his  writings  are  of  that 
»ort,  that  in  the  judgment  of  scholars,  they  are  deserving  of  immor- 
tality.^ Murmellius  tells  us  that  Hegius  was  as  learned  in  Greek  as 
in  Latin.  But  Hegius'  name  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  not 
BO  much  through  his  works,  which  are  scarcely  known  to  us,  as  through 
Lis  distinguished  pupils.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  more  famous 
of  these. 

Erasmus.  In  his  ninth  year,  in  1476,  he  entered  the  school  of 
Hegius. 

Hermank  Buscn,  who  was  bom  in  1468,  was  placed  under  He- 
gius when  quite  young,  since  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar in  the  Deventer  schooL  Of  him  and  Erasmus  likewise  we  shall 
say  more,  farther  on. 

John  Murmellius,  of  Roermond ;  first  a  soldier,  then  a  scholar 
of  Hegius.  Driven  from  Cologne  in  1498,  because  he  made  war 
upon  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Colognese,  he  betook  himself  for  aid 
and  counsel  to  his  teacher,  who  sent  him  to  Rudolf  Lange,  at  Muns- 
ter,  where  he  taught  for  fourteen  years:  in  1514  he  was  appointed 
over  a  school  in  Alcmaar.  Impoverished  by  a  fire,  he  returned  to 
Deventer,  where  he  died  in  1517.  He  wrote  much;  both  for  the 
promotion  of  classical  learning,  and  the  overthrow  of  *'  barbarism." 

John  Caesarius,  of  Juliers.  Driven  away  by  the  Colognese  in 
1504,  because  he  attacked  their  old  school  books,  then  sent  by  He- 
gius to  Lange  at  Munster,  where  he  became  teacher  of  Greek.  He 
was  induced  later  by  the  solicitations  of  Count  Nuenaar,  to  return  to 
Cologne.  There  he  died  in  1551,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He 
edited,  among  other  works,  Pliny's  natural  history. 

Conrad  Coclenius,  born  in  1485,  at  Paderborn,  became  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Louvain,  and  was  the  teacher  of  John  Sturm.  Erasmus 
commends  him  as  a  distinguished  philologist 

Joseph  Horlenius,  rector  of  a  school  in  Herford,  was  the  teacher 
of  Peter  Mosellanus. 

TiMANN  Camener,  rcctor  in  Munster^  from  1500  to  1530. 
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The  characteristic,  which  was  common  to  all  the  above-named 
scholars  of  Hegius,  as  well  as  to  the  most  renowned  pupils  of  these 
scholars,  was  a  passionate  love  of  classical  culture,  which  did  not 
shrink  even  from  martyrdom.  Only  two  of  those,  who  came  forth 
from  the  school  at  Deventer,  bore  no  traces  of  the  general  stamp. 
These  were  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  there  when  a  boy ;  and  Ortuin 
Gratius,  whom  the  "  JSpistolae  obscurorum  inrorum "  erected  into  a 
very  unenviable  notoriety. 

RUDOLF   LANGE    AND   HERMANN   BITICH. 

Agricola  and  Hegius  had  many  friends,  who  labored  with  seal  for 
the  spread  of  classical  study.  Among  these  Rudolf  Langs  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1439  at  Munster. 
Sent  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  at  Deventer,  he  afterward  went  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  was  made  master  of  philosophy ;  then 
he  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  Philelphus^ 
Theodore  Gaza  and  others.  Returning  to  Munster,  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  school  education.  Sent  by  the  collie  in  thai 
place,  in  the  year  1480,  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV,,  he  delivered  in  his 
presence  an  admirable  Latin  speech,  and  was  heartily  recommended 
by  him  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  the  bishop  of  Munster.  Thereby 
he  acquired  so  much  consequence  that  he  was  emboldened  to  oppose 
the  Colognese  Academy,  when  it  maintained  an  adherence  to  the  old 
school-books,  the  Doctrinal  of  Alexander*  and  the  like.  Lange 
appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Italian  scholars.  After  these  had 
decided  in  his  favor,  the  school  at  Munster  was  completely  re-arranged 
after  his  directions ;  and  at  his  instance,  Camener  and  Murmellias 
scholars  of  Hegius,  were  appointed  teachers  therein.  The  teachers 
took  counsel  with  Lange  upon  the  authors  to  be  read  in  the  school, 
and  they  made  a  diligent  use  of  Lange's  library,  which  was  very  rich 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Lange  was  a  poet  likewise.  There 
is  an  epic  from  his  pen,  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; 
a  second,  upon  the  siege  of  Nyon  on  the  Rhine ;  and  a  third,  in 
honor  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Hegius  sung  of  Lange's  poetical  talents  ;f 

*  Albxandbr  db  villa  Dsi,  a  Minorite  of  Dole,  a  grammarian  and  a  poet,  who  ttred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  composed  a  doctrinal  for  bojra,  (doctrinale  pmerorumy)  or  a 
Latin  grammar  in  verae.  He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  a  poetical  summary  of  the  sniyects 
•fall  the  chapters  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

t  The  epigram  of  Hegius  upon  Ijtnge  reads  as  follows : 

"iVi7  est  quod  fieri  neqiuat,jam/erre  poetui 

Barbarie  in  mediay  Wesfpkalis  ora  potest. 
Langiut  hant  deeoratt  majorum  sanguine  dan$» 

Monasteriaci^  lausque  decusque  soli 
Primus  Mdpomenen  qui  rura  in  Westphala  duxU 

Cum  eaneret  laudes  mastime  Pmds  tuus.** 
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and  Agricola  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  his  philological 
researches. 

Lulher's  Theses  appeared  when  Lange  was  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  as  he  read  them,  he  said,  '^  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  darkness 
shall  be  removed  from  church  and  from  school,  when  purity  shall 
return  to  the  churches,  and  a  pure  Latinity  to  the  schools/^  This 
latter  expression  is  significant  of  the  ideal  of  the  more  earnest  German 
scholars  of  that  day. 

After  an  extremely  active  and  devoted  life,  Lange  died  in  1519, 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  provost  of  Munster  at  his  death.  His  nephew,  whose 
troubled  life  extended  far  into  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  was  the 
before-mentioned 

Hermann  Busch,  who  was  bom  in  1468,  of  a  noble  femily  of 
Westphalia.  Sent  by  Lange  to  the  school  of  Hegius  at  Deventer,  he 
was  there  noticed  by  Agricola,  who  said  to  him,  **  you  have  a  poetical 
head ;  you  are  destined  to  be  a  poet"  From  Deventer,  Busch  went 
to  Heidelberg,  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Agricola,  and,  on  his 
advice,  studied  Cicero  with  great  diligence.  Then  he  visited  Tubingen, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Simler,  who  was  afterward  Melanc- 
thon's  teacher.  In  the  year  1480  he  accompanied  Lange  to  Italy; 
in  1486  he  took  a  second  journey  thither,  when  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Picus,  Politian  and  other  Italian  scholars.  On  his 
return  to  Gennany,  he  fell  into  a  strife  at  Cologne  with  the  notorious 
Hochstraten,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  And  from  this 
time  he  traveled  during  many  yeara  through  Germany,  England  and 
France,  giving  his  time  principally  to  the  universities,  and  delivering 
longer  or  shorter  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  classics  at  various 
places;  among  others,  at  Hamm,  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Wismar. 

His  lectures  at  Gripswald,  (about  1505,)  the  reformer  Bugenhagen 
attended,  while  a  student  there.  At  Rostock  he  attacked  a  certain 
Heverling,  who  read  lectures  in  Oerman,  upon  Juvenal.  This  one 
took  his  revenge  by  putting  in  train  a  series  of  machinations,  which 
resulted  in  Busch^s  expulsion  from  the  place;  Busch  in  his  turn 
retorted  by  a  collection  of  epigrams,  in  which  among  other  things  he 
reproached  Heverling  with  reading  lectures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,* 

'  Here  ii  a  qiecimen  : 

^^Quidqtud  HeverUngtu  legit  auditorUnu^  Utud 

Yuigari  linfua,  Teutonicaque  docet. 
Ergo  ad  neveriingum  pergtt^  mdiort  retieto^ 
Ditetrt  qui  tordUf  barbariemque  vdit." 
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namely  the  German;   a  censure,  by  the  way,  which  was  but  too 
characteristic. 

At  Erfurt,  Busch  effected  a  formal  banishment  of  the  mediseval 
school  books;  in  Leipzic  in  1506  Helt  and  Spalatin  were  among  his 
auditors.  Magdeburg  denied  him  admittance;  and  on  his  second 
establishment  in  Leipzic,  in  1510,  he  was  expelled  by  Duke  George. 

After  much  journeying  to  and  fro,  he  came  a  second  time  to 
Cologne,  and  was  a  second  time  driven  from  thence,  at  the  instigation 
chiefly  of  Ortuin  Gratius,  because  he  wrote  against  that  old  gram- 
matical text-book,  the  Doctrinal,  Hereupon  he  became  rector  of  a 
school  in  Wesel,  where  he  gave  to  the  world  a  defense  of  the  recently 
revived  classical  studies  against  the  boorish  attacks  of  the  monks.* 

When  the  Reformation  began,  Busch  read  with  avidity  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  Mclancthon,  and  in  1522  resigned  his  office  at 
Wesel,  and  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  there  applied  himself  with  ardor 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  At  the  recommendation 
of  the  reformers,  he  was  invited  by  Philip  of  Hesse  to  Marburg,  to 
take  the  historical  professorship.  Here  he  read  lectures  on  Livy  and 
Augustine;  in  1529  he  wrote  upon  the  authority  of  .the  Bible.  At 
the  Marburg  Eucharist  controversy,  which  he  attended,  he  declared 
for  Luther  and  against  Zwingle. 

About  the  time  when  the  Anabaptist  disturbances  began  at 
Munster,  Busch  retired  from  Marburg  to  Dulmen,  where  he  had  a 
small  estate,  left  him  by  his  mother.  Invited  to  Munster  by  the 
magistracy,  he  went  thither  on  the  7th  of  August,  1583,  to  hold  a 
disputation  in  German  witli  the  Anabaptists, — the  notorious  Rothman 
especially.  Busch  endeavored  to  prove  the  validity  of  infant  baptism 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  Rothman  only  retorted  with  in- 
solent scorn.  After  a  long  dispute  Busch  was  seized  with  a  sodden 
indisposition,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  hall,  and  on  the  way 
the  fanatical  populace  jeered  at  him,  as  one  whom  God  was  punishing 
for  his  blasphemy.  Troubled  in  mind,  he  returned  to  Dulmen,  and 
soon  after  died  of  grief,  in  1534,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Busch  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  Erasmus  thus  describes  him : 
^'He  would  have  been  a  successful  poet;  iu  his  prose  he  shewed 
himself  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  extensive  reading,  keen  judgment, 
and  no  little  energy ;  his  style  was  more  after  the  pattern  of 
Quintilian,  than  that  of  Cicero." 

A  traveling  teacher  and  apostle  of  classical  culture,  he  endured 
much  persecution  for  the  cause. 


*  The  treatise  was  entitled  Valium  hutnanitatia.    The  Domtntcans  of  Colofne  in  their 
Bcrmooi  called  poets  '*  koaTefi,"  orators  "  swine,'*  and  their  works  **  tht  husks  of  Che  devil" 
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FROM  THK  GKEMAN  OF  KAKL  VON  EAUMKB. 


"The  Ciceronian  "  of  Erasmus  merits  special  attention  in  a  history 
of  education,  since  it  advocates  in  a  clear  and  pointed  manner  that 
ideal  of  culture  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  time  of  Erasmus. 
This  ideal,  it  is  true,  concerned  itself  rather  with  methods  of  culture 
than  with  culture  itself,  and  rather  with  forms  of  instruction  than 
with  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted.  But  any  regular  and  distinct 
path  to  knowledge  will  finally  bring  us  to  our  goal,  although  through 
by-places  it  may  be,  and  by  long  and  needless  windings.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  "  Ciceronian,^  Erasmus  briefly  unfolds  to  Blattenius 
his  design.  "A  school  has  arisen,"  says  he,  "  self-styled  *  Ciceronian,' 
that  in  its  insufierable  arrogance  rejects  all  writings  which  do  not 
wear  the  features  of  Cicero ;  that  deters  youth  from  the  perusal  of 
other  authors,  and  inculcates  upon  them  a  superstitious  imitation  of 
Cicero  alone,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  itself  display  one 
particle  of  Cicero^s  spirit"  He  then  intimates  his  belief  that  a  sinister 
design  lurks  behind  these  teachings  of  the  Ciceronians,  viz. :  to 
convert  Christians  into  Pagans.  In  this  connection,  he  alludes  to 
certain  German  youths,  who,  on  returning  from  Italy,  and  from  Rome 
in  particular,  had  proved  to  have  become  strongly  tinctured  with 
Paganism ;  and  he  closes  by  indicating  his  purpose  to  show  the  true 
way  in  which  Cicero  should  be  imitated,  so  that  his  surpassing  eloquence 
may  be  engrafted  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety. 

The  speakers  in  the  dialogue  are  Bulepkorus,  (in  whom  we 
recognize  Erasmus  himself,)  and  Hypologns,  his  fellow-partizan. 
Both  unite  in  the  endeavor  to  reclaim  Nosoponus^  an  ultra-Ciceronian, 
from  his  misdirected  studies,  and  they  are  at  last  successful. 

Nosoponus  begin^with  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  he  abominates 
whatever  is  un-Ciceronian,  and  that  he  indulges  no  higher  wish  than  to 
be  himself  called  a  Ciceronian  by  the  Italians ;  but  he  laments  that  as  yet 
of  all  the  Cis-Alpines,  LongolitLS  alone  enjoys  that  honor.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  he  is  prosecuting  his  purpose. 
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For  seven  years  he  has  read  Cicero  alone, — not  a  single  other 
author, — with  the  view  to  purge  himself  thoroughly  of  every  un- 
Ciceronian  phrase.  And  he  has  stored  nearly  the  whole  of  Cicero  in 
his  memory.  Now  he  intends  to  spend  another  seven  years  upon  the 
imitation  of  his  model.  All  the  words  used  by  Cicero  he  has 
arranged  alphabetically  in  a  huge  lexicon ;  all  his  phrases,  in  another; 
and,  in  a  third,  all  the  feet  which  commence  and  terminate  his 
periods.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  has  prepared  comparative 
tables  of  all  those  words  which  Cicero  has  used  in  two  or  more 
different  senses  in  different  passages.  He  is  not  content  with  a 
reference  to  the  paradigms  of  the  grammars,  but  perplexes  himself 
over  Cicero^s  use  of  amo,  amas,  amat,  instead  of  amamu9^  amaiii^ 
amanty  of  amabam,  instead  of  amabamus;  or,  in  compound  words, 
with  his  use  of  one  form  instead  of  another,  as  perspicio  instead  of 
dispicio,  Noaoponus  overrides  all  grammatical  rules,  ignores  every 
other  author  received  as  classical,  and  attaches  no  weight  even  to 
analogy.  He  thinks  that  a  genuine  Ciceronian  should  never  employ 
even  the  most  insignificant  particle,  unless  he  can  show  his  master^s 
authority  for  it  He  then  goes  on  to  describe,  without  appearing  to 
realize  its  absurdity  in  the  least,  the  plan  which  he  himself  pursues  in 
writing  Latin.  If,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  pen  a  note  to  Titius,  on 
the  occasion  of  returning  a  borrowed  book,  perhaps,  he  first  rummages 
all  the  letters  of  Cicero,  together  with  each  of  those  special  lexicons, 
that  he  himself  has  compiled  with  so  much  labor,  and  selects 
appropriate  words,  phrases,  etc.  Six  whole  nights  he  is  thus 
accustomed  to  spend  in  composing  an  epistle  of  only  as  many 
sentences ;  then  he  revises  it  ten  times ;  then  lays  it  aside  for  a  future 
perusal.  And,  after  all  these  repeated  revisions,  possibly  not  a  single 
word  of  the  original  draft,  will  remain.  BuUphorvs  thereupon 
suggests,  that  haply  thus  the  letter  might  be  delayed  so  long  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  "No  matter  for  that!"  says  No9oponut^ 
"provided  that  it  is  only  Ciceronian  at  last"  "But,"  rejoins 
Bulephorus,  "how  is  it  in  speaking  Latin,  where  such  delay  is 
impracticable?*'  "In  such  case,"  NosoponuB  replies,  "I  avoid 
speaking,  if  possible ;  or,  for  ordinary  purposes,  I  make  use  of  Dutch 
or  French  ;  when,  however,  I  must  use  Latin,  I  resort  to  my  memory, 
in  which  I  have  carefully  stored  up  for  such  emergencies  a  full  stock 
of  Ciceronian  phrases  upon  various  subjects. 

After  No8oponu8  has  thus  unfolded  the  full  extent  of  his  folly, 
Bulephorus  begins  the  attack ;  gently  at  first,  but  soon  he  exerts  more 
rigorous  efforts,  and  steadily  progresses  to  the  overpowering  complete- 
ness of  the  argument    "  Quintilian,"  says  he,  '^  reoommends  the 
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perusal  not  of  one  author  alone,  but  of  many.  Only  he  singles  out 
Cicero,  as  the  most  worthy  of  attention."  "  For  this  very  reason," 
rejoins  Nosoponus^  "  Quintilian  could  not  have  been  a  Ciceronian." 
"But,"  Bulephorus  asks,  "when  subjects  are  to  be  treated  which 
do  not  occur  in  Cicero,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  To  seek  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  consult  with  the  orator  himself  in  person  ?" 

To  this  Nosoponus  responds :  "  I  would  discard  all  subjects  that 
do  not  admit  of  being  discussed  in  Cicero's  recorded  words." 

Bulephorus  now  proceeds  to  criticise  the  aim  of  the  Ciceronians ; 
which  is,  to  assimilate  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  Cicero. 
"Apart  from  the  fact,"  says  he,  "  that  many  of  the  writings  of  this 
exemplar  have  perished,  those  which  are  extant,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists,  abound  in  errors  and  interpolations.  Here  then, 
to  what  perils  do  the  Ciceronians  expose  themselves !  Time  would 
fail  us  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  pseudo-Ciceronians,  which  they 
have  thus  received  and  lauded  as  the  genuine  words  of  their  master^ 
But,  again,  in  Cicero  himself,  some  grammatical  blunders  have  been 
detected ;  and  also,  verses,  which  he  has  translated  from  the  Greek, 
are  not  always  faithful  to  the  original.  Yet  all  these  defects  likewise 
have  been  praised  and  copied  by  these  worshipers  of  his.  But  their 
imitation  is  mainly  of  the  most  superficial  nature.  Particles,  special 
phrases,  modes  of  ending  sentences,  and  the  like, — to  such  things 
they  pay  exclusive  attention,  applying  them  in  a  quite  arbitrary 
manner,  and  often  inappropriately.  Because  their  master  has  so 
frequently  commenced  his  periods  with  etsi,  quanquam,  quum,  etc., 
they  conclude  that  they  themselves  must  be  perfect  Ciceros,  if  they 
only  commence  their  sentences  in  like  manner.  Such  men  would 
accredit  the  *  Books  to  Herennius'  to  Cicero,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  commence  with  etsi.  And  again,  since  Cicero  did  not  date  his 
letters,  they  likewise  must  needs  omit  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  their 
correspondence ;  nor  do  they  affix  titles  to  their  works,  for  they  find 
none  in  Cicero.  Those  Christian  greetings,  with  which  we  commence 
our  letters,  such  as  *  Gratia,  pax,  et  misericordia  a  Deo  Patre  et 
Domino  Jesu  Christo,'  the  Ciceronian  holds  in  derision,  as  similar 
phrases  at  their  close ;  and  yet  they  are  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
Christian  character  than  *  Salutem  dicit,'  or  *  Bene  vale.*  Cicero,  it 
is  true,  made  no  use  of  them ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  things  signified  by  them.  And  in  fact,  how 
many  thousand  subjects  are  there,  upon  which  we  have  frequent 
occasion  to  speak,  that  Cicero  possibly  never  even  dreamed  of. 

"And  he  himself,  I  doubt  not,  were  he  now  living,  would  implore 
these  narrow-minded  imitators  to  spare  his  good  name.    A  lifeless 
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imitation  is  cold  and  passionless ;  and  by  no  mere  affectation  can  we 
ever  hope  to  appropriate  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  orator  whom 
we  have  taken  for  our  pattern.  We  look  in  vain  among  these 
Ciceronians  for  Cicero's  happy  invention,  his  clear  arrangement,  the 
skill  with  which  he  treats  his  subject,  his  power  over  the  passions, 
and,  his  large  experience;  for,  instead  of  a  just  and  appreciative 
reproduction  of  his  spirit,  they  present  us  only  with  a  ghastly  and 
hollow  mask  of  his  form." 

"  Every  age,"  continues  BulephoruSy  "  has  its  special  characteristics, 
and  on  this  account,  demands  its  particular  style  of  eloquence. 
Cicero's  speeches  would  not  have  suited  the  sterner  times  of  Ennius, 
and  Cato  the  censor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  present  day.  Since 
the  age  of  Cicero  every  thing  has  changed, — religion,  government, 
authority,  manners  and  laws.  Should  it  be  required  of  us  at  the 
present  day  to  speak  and  write  as  Cicero  spoke  and  wrote,  we  must 
have  consuls,  tribunes,  praitors  and  ediles  again ;  in  short,  the  insti- 
tutions of  ancient  Rome  must  all  be  restored.  Whoever,  therefore, 
desires  to  conform  to  the  present  age,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  (and  without  such  desire  and 
aim  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ever  to  become  an  orator,)  must 
differ  widely  from  Cicero.  Of  what  service  can  Cicero's  style  of 
eloquence  prove  to  the  Christian  orator,  addressing  Christian  men  and 
■women  upon  repentance,  prayer,  or  alms-giving, — subjects  in  regard 
to  which  Cicero  was  entirely  uninformed?"  To  illustrate  this  point, 
Bulephorus,  (speaking  for  Erasmus,)  brings  up  the  case  of  a  Cicero- 
nian, whom,  on  a  certain  Easter-Eve,  he  had  heard  preach  before 
Pope  Julius  II.  "The  sermon,"  said  he,  "consisted  mainly  of  a 
panegyric  upon  the  Pope,  whom  the  orator  called  *  Jupiter  Optimns 
Maximus,'  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  wielding  the  forked  thunder- 
bolt, and  guiding  the  universe  by  his  nod.  Then  he  spoke  of  the 
Decii,  and  of  Q.  Curtius,  who,  for  their  country's  sake,  had  sacrificed 
themselves  to  the  Dii  Manes,  and  of  Iphigenia,  Cecrops  and  others, 
to  whom  their  country  was  dearer  even  than  life.  To  such  persons 
the  ancients  erected  statues  in  commemoration  of  their  deeds ;  but 
Christ,  in  return  for  all  the  good  which  he  accomplished  among  the 
Jews,  was  crucified.  In  short,"  said  BuUphorus^  "  the  Roman  spoke 
BO  like  a  Roman,  that  the  speech  contained  no  mention  of  Christ's 
death  at  all.  And  yet  the  Ciceronians  at  Rome  pronounced  his 
sermon  a  manelous  effort,  worthy  of  a  Roman,  and  worthy  even  of 
Cicero  himself.  Had  a  school-boy  addressed  his  mates  in  such  a 
speech,  it  might  have  passed  muster  as  a  tolerably  good  thesis;  but 
what  had  it  to  do  with  such  a  day,  with  such  an  audience,  and  with 
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such  an  occasion  ?  Surely  these  men,  who  have  Cicero  ever  in  their 
mouths,  only  slander  his  fair  fame.  And,**  he  continues,  *Mt  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  arrogance  they  look  down  upon  what  they  style  the 
barbarism  of  Thomas  Aquinus,  Scotus,  Durandus  and  others ;  and 
yet,  if  we  scan  the  merits  of  these  authors  critically,  although  they 
laid  no  claim  either  to  eloquence,  or  yet  to  Ciceronianism,  we 
shall  perceive  that  in  both  these  respects  they  far  outstrip  their 
detractors,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  themselves 
not  merely  Ciceronians,  but  veritable  CSperOs." 

As  Nosoponus  appears  astonished  at  this  emphatic  declaration, 
Bulephorus  proceeds  to  explain  more  minutely,  in  what  an  orator 
should  resemble  Cicero.  "  He  should  speak  upon  every  subject  in 
that  clear  and  perfect  manner  that  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  give,  and  he  ought  moreover  always  to  speak  from  the 
heart.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  Christian  orator  must  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  must  study  the  sacred 
writings  with  no  less  diligence  than  did  Cicero  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  jurists  and  historians.  Through  his  intimacy  with  these 
it  was,"  continues  Bulephorus,  "  that  Cicero  became  so  great  But 
if  we,  who  claim  to  be  called  spiritual  teachers,  are  familiar  neither 
with  the  law  nor  the  prophets,  neither  with  sacred  history  nor 
exegesis,  and  what  is  more,  if  we  despise  and  abominate  them  all, 
what  title  have  we  or  can  we  have  to  the  name  of  genuine  Ciceroni- 
ans ?  Must  not  every  one  of  our  addresses  bear  the  Christian  stamp, 
if  we  would  pass  not  only  for  good  orators,  but  even  for  good  men  ? 
And,  how  is  this  possible,  if  we  use  only  those  words  and  phrases 
which  we  can  find  in  Cicero  ?  Are  we  to  substitute  the  language  of 
Cicero  for  that  of  the  church  ?  Instead  of  God  the  Father,  are  we 
to  say  *  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxim  us  V  instead  of  Jesus  Christ,  Apollo  ? 
and,  instead  of  Mary,  Diana  ?  Are  we  to  say  sacred  republic  instead 
of  church,  and  Christian  persuasion  instead  of  Christian  faith? 
Shall  we  style  the  Pope,  (Flamen  Dialis,)  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  and 
call  the  prophecies  oracles  of  the  gods  ?  Be  it  so  then,  and  let  us  see 
whither  it  will  lead  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  brief 
summation  of  our  faith : — *  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and  the  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  according  to  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  and, 
having  become  a  man,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  death,  and 
so  redeemed  his  church,  and  delivered  us  from  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  reconciled  us  to  God,  in  order  that,  justified  by  grace  through 
faith,  and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  we  might  be  received  into 
his  church,  and  persevering  in  its  communion,  might,  after  this  life, 
be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    And  how  would  a  Ciceronian 
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express  it?  Somewhat  in  this  manner,  vie:  *The  interpreter 
and  son  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Mazimus,  our  saviour  and  our  sovereign, 
according  to  the  responses  of  the  oracles,  came  down  to  the  earth 
from  Olympus,  and,  having  assumed  the  human  shape,  of  his  own 
free  will  sacrificed  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  Dii 
Manes,  and  so  restored  to  it  its  lost  liberty,  and,  having  turned  aside 
from  us  the  angry  thunder-bolts  of  Jupiter,  won  for  us  his  favor,  in 
order  that,  through  our  acknowledgement  of  his  bounty,  having 
recovered  our  innocence,  nnd  JMving  been  released  from  the  servitude 
of  flattery,  we  might  be  ma!ro  citizens  of  his  republio,  and  having 
sustained  our  parts  with  honor,  might,  when  the  fates  should  summon 
us  away  from  this  life,  enjoy  supreme  felicity  in  the  friendship  of  the 
immortal  gods.' " 

Nosoponus  now  asks  Bulepharus  whether  he  would  commend  the 
style  of  Thomas  Aquinus  and  Scotus ;  to  which  he  replies :  ^  If  you 
will  admit  that  he  who  conforms  his  language  to  his  subject  is  to  be 
admired,  then   I  prefer  the  manner  in  which  Thomas  and  Scotus 
handle  sacred  things  far  before  that  of  the  Ciceronians.     Yet  there  is 
a  medium  between  Scotus  and  these  apes  of  Cicero.     Latin  words  not 
to  be  found  in  Cicero  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected ;  words 
relating  to  agriculture  we  can  adopt  from  Cato  and  Varro ;  words 
relating  to  the  church,  from  TertuUian  and  Augustine,    Every  art, 
science,  or  institution  has,  too,  its  peculiar  technical  terms ;  gramma- 
rians, for  instance,  use  gerund  and  supine  ;  mathematicians,  fraction 
and  equation  ;  the  church,  amen  and  apostle^  etc.     Were  Cicero  now 
living,  and  were  he  a  Christian,  he  certainly  would  not  affect  indif- 
ference to  the  language  of  the  church ;  he  would  say  *  faith  in  Christ,^ 
*  the  Comforter,'  etc.     And  why  then  should  we  not  cite  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ,  as  Cicero  quotes  from  Ennius  and  others  ?     Is  Solomon 
inferior  to  Plato  ?  are  the  psahns  of  less  account  than  Pindar  ?  or  does 
Holy  Writ  any  where  rank  below  the  writings  of  uninspired  men  I 
Certainly  not.    How  comes  it  then,  that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  sounds  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  Paul  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles?"     Hypologus  imputes  this  state  of  things  to  the 
extensive  use  which  is  made  of  the  classics  in  education,  through 
which  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  becoming  fiamiliar  to 
us,  captivates  our  imaginations  in  a  degree  disproportionate  to  its 
true  merits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
receiving  but  little  attention,  appears  not  only  unattractive  in  oor 
eyes,  but  even  barbarous.    To  this  Bulephorus  adds :  Our  heathenish 
proclivities,  {nostra  paganitas^)  pervert  both  our  taste  and  our  midei^ 
standing.    We  ajre  Christians  only  in  name ;  we  oonfiBsa  Jetos  with 
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our  mouths,  but  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  and  Romulus  are  in  our 
hearts.  Were  it  not  so,  what  name  could  sound  sweeter  in  our  ears 
than  the  name  of  Jesus )  Should  we  extirpate  these  pagan  notions 
of  ours,  as  we  ought  to  do,  then  a  far  different  style  of  oratory  would 
preyail.  Yet  even  now,  no  one  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a 
pagan,  although  so  many  glory  in  being  called  Ciceronians. 

At  this  point,  the  conversation  is  directed  to  the  inquiry,  "  How 
&r  is  Cicero  to  be  imitated  ?"  "  It  is  foolish,"  says  Bulephoms^  "  to 
endeavor  to  write  another  man's  sentnnents,  to  labor  that  our  works 
should  be  the  echo,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's  thoughts.  Thou  must 
properly  digest  all  thy  manifold  reading,  not  merely  storing  it  in  thy 
memory  or  in  an  index,  but  by  reflection  assimilating  it  to  thy  soul. 
So  thy  spirit,  nourished  by  all  kinds  of  spiritual  food,  shall  pour 
forth  an  eloquence  all  its  own,  and  there  shall  be  no  savor  therein  of 
this  or  that  flower,  leaf,  or  herb,  but  it  shall  partake  throughout  of 
the  very  essence  and  bent  of  thine  own  spirit ;  and  thus  the  reader 
will  not  find  thy  writings  to  be  fragments  from  Cicero,  cunningly 
joined  together,  but  the  reflection  of  a  mind  filled  with  all  knowledge. 
The  bees,"  he  added,  "  gather  their  honey,  not  from  a  single  flower 
alone,  but  with  marvellous  diligence  they  visit  every  flower  and  shrub ; 
and  even  then  they  have  not  gathered  pure  honey,  but  they  so 
prepare  and  refine  it  afterward  in  their  stomachs,  that  we  can  perceive 
neither  the  taste  nor  the  odor  of  any  of  the  various  flowers  from 
which  it  comes." 

Bulephorua  now  asks  further :  ^  On  what  occasion  can  we  make 
use  of  this  Ciceronian  eloquence  ?  Is  it  in  the  cour^room  ?  There, 
causes  are  handled  by  attorneys  and  advocates,  people  who  are  any 
thing  but  Ciceronians.  As  little  can  we  use  it  in  the  senate-chamber, 
where  French  is  employed,  or  else  German.  Can  we  then  use  it  in 
preaching  ?  But  the  hearers  do  not  understand  Latin ;  hence  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  pulpit  ^Vhere  then  shall  we  use  this  species  of 
eloquence  ?  At  best,  in  embassies  to  Rome,  to  deliver,  according  to 
custom,  an  elaborate  but  useless  harangue,  which  ofUtn  has  need  to 
be  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  AH 
important  business  is  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  transacted  either  by 
writing,  or  orally,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  language. 
What  purpose,  then,  can  this  accomplishment  of  the  Ciceronian 
mbeerve  ?  That  of  writing  letters  to  the  learned  ?  But  no  one  of 
tl^se  insists  that  Latin  should  be  altogether  Ciceronian,  with  the 
exception  of  four  Italians,  who  boast  themselves,  of  late,  to  have 
become  perfect  copyists  of  Cicero." 

And  now  BuUphorus  calls  over,  one  by  one,  the  names  of  a  number 
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of  Latin  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  asks  Nosoponus,  at  the 
mention  of  the  successive  names,  whether  he  considers  this  or  that 
man  a  Ciceronian  ;  but  none  of  them  all  is  acknowledged  by  him. 
•*  Pliny,  the  younger,"  says  he,  "  is  so  little  of  a  Ciceronian,  that  we 
have  forbidden  our  youths  to  peruse  any  of  his  letters,  lest  they  should 
become  Plinians'  instead  of  Ciceronians.  Among  the  moderns  like- 
wise, we  reckon  none  as  Ciceronians,  neither  Valla,  nor  Politian,  nor 
Budaeus ;  Peter  Mosellanus,  however,  would  undoubtedly  have 
gained  this  distinction,  had  he  not  died  too  soon.^  *'  How  is  it  with 
Erasmus  ?"  asks  Bulephorua,  "  Him,"  replies  Nosoponus^  **  I  do  not 
even  style  a  writer,  much  less  a  Ciceronian.  A  polygraphist  truly  he 
is,  who  blots  much  paper  with  his  ink.  He  hurries  through  with 
every  thing  ;  he  will  write  you  a  whole  volume,  stans  pede  in  uno ; 
he  can  never  prevail  upon  himself  even  to  look  over  what  he  has 
once  written  ;  and,  besides  being  no  Ciceronian,  he  employs  theological 
and  even  vulgar  expressions."  In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  Agri- 
cola,  Hegius,  Busch,  Wimpheling,  Reuchlin,  Melancthon,  Hutten, 
Pirkheimer,  and  others.  At  last  Bulephonu  exclaims  ;  **  So  many 
lands  have  you  diligently  searched  through,  and  there  is  no  Ciceronian 
anywhere  to  be  found!'*  "Zcmjro/it/^  alone,"  rejoins  Noiopcnui^ 
^  forms  an  exception :  although  he  is  a  Brabanter,  and  was  educated 
at  Paris,  yet  he  has  been  recommendecl  by  the  Italians  as  a  pure 
Ciceronian."  ^^Longolius,^  says  Bulephorus,  "paid  for  his  renown 
with  his  life  ;  and  the  speeches,  which  he  made  in  Rome,  had,  it  is 
true,  an  air  of  elaborate  refinement  about  them,  but  they  were  based 
upon  an  artificial  reproduction  of  a  long  vanished  age,  and  not  upon 
the  living  relations  of  the  present  time.  Such  speeches  are  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  weary  the  listener ;  they  are  in  no  wise  fitted  for 
any  thing  but  the  declamations  of  school-boys." 

Thereupon,  Bulephx>ru8  again  defines  a  genuine  imitation,  as  opposed 
to  servile  copying.  "  The  one,"  says  he, "  consists  in  a  living,  spiritual 
assimilation  of  the  classics,  while  the  other  calls  out  merely  the 
external  adornments  of  words  and  phrases.  The  writer,  or  the  ora- 
tor, who  would  not  deceive  us  by  acting  out  of  character,  must  not 
attempt  to  personate  another  individual's  mind.  The  language  of  the 
Christian,  at  least,  should  not  be  per>'erted,  nor  his  character  disgraced 
by  such  a  preposterous  imitation  of  Cicero."  In  such  an  independent 
manner,  unmoved  and  unbiased  by  the  false  notions  of  bis  contempo- 
raries, did  Erasmus  render  his  verdict  against  their  misuse  of  Cicero ; 
a  verdict  which  applies  with  equal  propriety  in  the  case  of  all  the 
classics.  How  justly,  too,  does  he  express  himself  upon  the  only  true 
method  of  studying  authors,  that  method  which  exerts  so  immediate 
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and  so  marked  an  influence  upon  our  own  productive  faculties. 
*•  While  thus  the  reader  grows  spirituall  j,  his  own  creative  powers  are 
strengthened  and  matured/' 

In  the  like  fearless  and  perspicuous  manner,  did  Erasmus  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge  in  order  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  classical  authors.  We  will  single  out  a  passage 
on  this  point  from  his  "  Dialogue  on  Pronunciation."  The  speakers 
are  the  Lion  and  the  Bear. 

"  J5ear.— Do  you  style  that  man  a  grammarian,  who,  when  he  is 
addressed  in  Latin,  is  able  to  reply  without  making  any  blunder  ? 

Lion, — In  our  day,  such  a  person  is  commonly  esteemed  a 
grammarian. 

Bear, — But  Quintilian  requires  of  the  grammarian,  facility  in  ex- 
plaining the  poets,  acquaintance  with  history,  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
etc  Should  he  possess  no  thorough  knowledge  of  these  things,  yet  he 
must  not  be  entirely  unfamiliar  with  them,  if  he  wishes  to  be  deemed 
capable  of  instructing  youth.  Because  the  grammarian  is  expected  to 
comment  on  the  "  Arma  virumque,"  we  must  not  on  that  account 
expect  him  to  be  a  Pyrrhus,  or  a  Hannibal ;  nor,  because  he  is  to  in- 
terpret Virgil's  Georgics,  should  we  require  him  to  be  an  experienced 
agriculturist.  If  again  he  is  to  expatiate  upon  the  voyage  of  i^neas, 
we  ought  not  to  demand  that  he  be  a  thorough-bred  sea-captain  ;  nor 
that  he  be  an  Apicius,  when  he  is  about  to  treat  of  a  passage  upon 
cookery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  grammarian,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  construction 
and  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  tools,  or  who  knows  no  more  even  of  the 
disposition  and  organization  of  an  army?  Could  he  learn  these 
things  by  experience,  it  would  profit  him  not  a  little,  but,  where  this 
is  out  of  the  question,  he  should  inform  himself  from  books,  or  from 
conversation  with  men,  who  have  been  personally  connected  with 
such  matters,  or,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  from  accurate  drawings. 
And  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  every  other  art  to  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  refer. 

Lion, — Such  grammarians,  as  you  have  described,  there  may  have 
been  formerly,  but  they  are  now  out  of  fashion. 

Bear, — That  is  very  true ;  and  hence  our  children,  after  they  have 
grown  old  almost,  under  the  present  race  of  teachers,  return  to  their 
homes,  i^uhout  being  able  to  call  a  single  tree,  fish,  or  plant,  by  its 
right  name." 

Similar  demands,  likewise,  Erasmus  urged  in  his  essay,  "  On  the 

correct  method  of  pursuing  study."     In  this,   he  inculcates   upon 

teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  many  branches  of  science,  such 
No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.-47. 
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as  goograpliy,  natural  history,  etc.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  be,  "  bow 
profoundly  ignorant  in  respect  to  sucb  matters  tbe  generality  of  teach- 
ers are  at  the  present  day.''  Yet  Erasmus  himself  regarded  the  natu- 
ral sciences  merely  as  indispensable  means  to  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  cliissics,  nor  did  he  appear  to  have  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
tlieir  importance  in  themselves.  How  far  in  advance  of  him,  in  this 
respect,  was  Luther,  whose  keen-sighted  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  school  and  cloister,  remained  ever  vigorous 
and  active  !  **  We  are  now,"  said  Luther  on  a  certain  occasion,  **in 
the  morning-dawn  of  a  better  life ;  for  we  are  beginning  again  to  re- 
cover that  knowledge  of  the  creation,  which  we  lost  through  Adam's 
fall.  By  God's  gracv^,  wo  are  beginning  to  recognize,  even  in  the 
structure  of  the  humblest  floweret,  his  wondrous  glory,  his  goodness, 
and  his  cmni|>otence.  In  the  creation  we  can  appreciate  in  some 
iiieasuro  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  who  com- 
manded and  it  stood  fast.  Consider  the  peach-stone  :  although  it  is 
very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  the 
very  tender  germ,  w^hich  is  inclosed  within  the  shell.  But  all  this, 
Erasnnis  passes  by,  not  regarding  it  for  a  moment ;  and  views  this 
new  knowledge  of  the  creature,  only  as  cows  look  upon  a  new  gate." 

His  treatise  upon  "  Study,"  by  reason  of  its  succinctness,  gives  us 
no  exhaustive  methodology,  but  only  single  rules  for  the  direction  of 
teachers.  Some  of  these  rules  are  worthy  of  careful  attention ;  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  stylo. 
For  this  end,  Erasmus  commends,  above  all  other  means,  frequent 
exercise  in  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin  ;  as  this  not  only  assists 
in  the  understanding  Greek  authors,  but  also  gives  an  insight  into* 
the  i>eculiariLies  of  both  languages.  This  counsel  applies  with  equ;;l 
force  in  our  day  to  translating  from  foreign  languages  into  our  mother- 
tongue.  Then  too,  while  any  particular  author  is  being  read,  the 
teacher  should  comment  and  explain  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sense ;  but  he  must  scrupulously 
refrain  from  an  ostentatious  and  inappropriate  display  of  his  own 
erudition  at  every  passage. 

Erasmus  was  moreover  directly  instrumental  in  promoting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language,  through  his  translation  of  the  Greek 
grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza. 

But  no  one  of  all  his  works  has  played  so  important  a  |jj{irt  in  tlio 
school-world,  as  the  Dialogues,  (Colloquia.)  The  first  edition  of  thes*?, 
Erasmus  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  :  the  second,  published  in  the 
year  1522,  he  dedicated  to  the  son  of  Frobenius,  then  but  six  years 
of  age,  as  also  the  third,  published  in  1524.    In  the  dedicatioD  to  the 
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last,  he  says,  ^''  the  book  was  so  mucli  liked,  met  with  such  a  rapid 
sale,  and  was  so  generally  used  by  youtli,  that  be  was  induced  at 
onco  to  prepare  another  and  an  enlarged  edition.  Many  have  become 
such  superior  Latinists,  and  likewise  so  much  better,  (Latiniores  et 
meliores,)  by  the  use  of  this  book,  that  he,  (the  boy,)  would  not  be 
put  to  the  blush  in  their  society." 

But  this  book,  designed  to  make  boys  both  better  and  better 
Latinists,  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  prohibited  in  France, 
burned  in  Spain,  and  at  Rome  interdicted  to  all  Christendom. 

And  whoever  peruses  these  dialogues,  will  not  be  at  all  astonished 
at  this.  For  they  abound  in  most  insidious  attacks  and  sharp  satires 
upon  monks,  cloister-life,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  church.  And  this  fact  is  enough  of  itself  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  condemnation  of  the  book,  without  any  reference  to  the 
many  frivolous  and  improper  expressions  which  it  contains. 

We  are  astonished  that  such  a  book  should  ever  have  been  intro- 
duced into  so  great  a  number  of  schools  as  it  was.  What  have  boys 
to  do  witli  those  satires  ?  Reformation  is  the  work  of  mature  men 
alone.  What  have  boys  to  do  with  conversations  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects, of  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing  ?  with  conversaUons 
where  teachers  are 'made  sport  of,  where  two  women  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  their  husbands,  where  a  lover  is  urging  his  suit 
with  a  maiden,  or,  above  all,  with  a  conversation  like  the  '*  Colloquium 
adolescentis  et  scorti  ?"  This  latter  reminds  us  of  Schiller's  distich, 
entitled  "Artifice:" 

"Would  you  at  onco  delight  botli  the  men  of  the  world  and  the  godly, 
Paint  for  us  pleasure,  but  paint  yo  the  dovil  therewith. 

Erasmus  here  depicts  the  vilest  of  pleasures,  but  adds  his  (^ensure, 
for'  edification.  And  such  a  book  this  learned  theologian  gravely 
recommends  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  as  one  whose  perusal  will 
make  him  better,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  one  which  will  perfect  him 
in  Latin  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  admirably  adapted.  For  the  various 
personages  of  Erasmus  here  express  themselves  with  astonishing 
facility  upon  subjects,  which  we  would  scarcely  have  believed  capable 
of  being  handled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  horse-dealing,  the  chase, 
taverns,  and  the  like. 

Teachers,  who  were  wont  to  give  the  plays  of  Terence  to  their 
scholar^  to  commit  to  memory  and  to  act,  took  no  ofiense  at  the 
nature  of  these  Dialogues,  so  long  as  they  secured  what  they  consid- 
ered the  highest  aim  of  all  culture,  viz.:  a  readiness  in  speaking  and 
in  writing  Latin. 

Terence  is  not  responsible  for  the  misuse  that  was  made  of  him 


«.- 
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Whenever  I  made  a  slip,  he  whipped  me,  but  with  mildness  and 
forbearance.  Thus  he  made  me  a  grammarian  too.  He  was  a  good- 
hearted  man ;  he  loved  me  as  a  son,  I  him  as  a  father." 

Ills  grandfather  died  in  the  year  1507,  and,  eleven  days  afterward, 
his  father.  The  latter,  on  his  death-bed,  exhorted  his  son  to  the  fear 
of  God :  "  I  have  witnessed  many  commotions,  but  there  are  far 
greater  to  come.  I  pray  God  that  he  would  guide  you  safely  through 
them.     Fear  God  and  do  right.** 

Melancthon  was  now  taken,  with  his  brother,  into  the  family  of 
his  grandmother,  who  was  Reuchlin's  sister,  and  lived  in  Pforzheim. 
George  Simler,  of  Wimpfen,  whom  we  have  met  with  as  a  pupil  of 
Dringenberg's,  instructed  him  there  in  Greek.  Reuchlin,  who  was  a 
firequent  visitant  at  his  sister's,  in  Pforzheim,  was  delighted  with  the 
progress  of  the  boy,  and  gave  him  books, — among  the  rest  a  Greek 
grammar  and  a  Greek  dictionary.  He  brought  him  also,  for  sport's 
sake,  a  little  red  doctor's-cap.  And  after  the  fashion,  then  so  preva- 
lent, he  translated  his  original  name,  ^^ Schwarzerd^''  (black  earth,)  into 
the  Greek,  Melancthon. 

11.      MELANCTHON   AT   DKIDKLBERa. 

After  remaining  toward  two  years  at  Pforzheim,  he  was  sent  in 
1500,  at  the  age  of  twelve,*  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  This 
institution,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  and  the  commencement 
of  the  16th,  was  the  rallying  ground  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
(Jerniany,  those  especially  who  were  laboring  in  the  cause  of  a 
reformation  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  The  Elector- 
Palatine  Philip,  who  entered  ujwn  his  government  in  1476,  shewed 
the  utmost  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  this  university.  He  confided 
the  execution  of  his  generous  plans  principally  to  John  Kammerer,  of 
Worms,  the  Baron  of  Dalberg,  who  invited  learned  men  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  accorded  them  his  favor  and  protection.  Dalberg  was  bom 
in  1445,  at  Oppenheim.  He  studied  at  Erfurt,  and  then  went  to 
Italy,  where  in  1476  he  lived  in  Ferrara  with  his  friend  Plenninger, 
and  with  Agricola.  In  1482  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  Philip 
his  chancellor,  and  shortly  afterward  obtained  the  rank  of  Prince 
Bishop  of  Worms.  Dalberg,  as  we  have  before  seen,  induced 
Rudolf  Agricola  to  come  to  Heidelberg;  he  it  was  too  who,  when 
John  Reuchlin  suffered  persecution  in  his  own  country,  threw  around 
him   his   most  cordial  protection;    and  he  moreover  secured  the 


*  In  view  of  Melancthon't  extreme  yoath,  this  erent  would  mirpriM  ns,  did  w«  not  consider 
that  at  that  time  much  waa  taught  in  the  uoiveniitiea,  which  at  the  present  day  is  assigocd  to 
the  upper  classes  in  the  gymnasia ;  no  that  then  the  school-curriculum  wa«  compIcCod  at  the 
univeraity. 
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installation  of  Reuchlin's  brother,  Dionysius,  as  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  at  the  university.  About  the  same  time  Wimpheling,  that 
ardent  scholar  of  Dringenberg's,  taught  at  Heidelberg.  Conrad 
Celtes  too,  the  first  German  poet  who  was  honored  with  a  crown,* 
came  thither  while  on  his  travels  through  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 
at  his  suggestion  Dalberg  founded  the  Rhenish  literary  association.! 
But,  when  Melancthon  came  to  Heidelberg,  most  of  these  above- 
named  excellent  men  had,  it  is  true,  either  removed  or  died. 
Agricola  died  in  1485,  Dalberg  in  1503,  Celtes  in  1508,  while 
professor  of  the  art  of  poetry  at  Vienna:  in  1498  John  Reuchlin  had 
returned  to  Wurtemberg,  and  Wimpheling  too  had  left  Heidelberg 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Melancthon  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  aged  theological 
professor,  Pallas  Spangel,  who  had  taught  here  for  thirty-three  yeacs ; 
and  he  recounted  to  the  young  lad  many  incidents  of  the  past,  in 
which  Agricola  and  others  were  actors. 

*'At  the  university,''  says  Melancthon,  "  nothing  was  placed  before 
us  but  their  babbling  dialectics  and  meagre  physics.  As  I,  however, 
had  learned  the  art  of  versifying,  I  applied  myself  to  the  poets,  and 
likewise  to  history  and  mythology.  I  read,  too,  all  the  moderns  of 
Politiau's  school  whom  I  could  lay  hands  on;  and  this  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  my  style." 

In  his  14th  year,  (1511,)  the  university  gave  Melancthon  the 
Baccalaureate  degree.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  studies  of  two 
sons  of  Count  Lowenstein,  and  sketched,  for  their  use  probably,  the 
first  outlines  of  a  grammar  of  the  Greek  language. 

By  reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  the  degree  of  Master  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  him;  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  an  attack  of 
fever,  determined  him  in  1512  to  leave  Heidelberg  and  go  to 
Tubingen. 

III.       MELANCTHON   AT  TUBINGEN. 

At  that  time  the  Tubingen  university  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty-five  years  only,  since  it  was  founded  in  1477  by  the  excellent 
Eberhard  the  Elder,  the  first  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  The  early 
history  of  this  university  reminds  one  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  nomi- 
nalism and  realism  here  renewed  their  old  battles,  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  of  two  students  occupying  the  same  room  one  was  a 
nominalist  and  the  other  a  realist.     Gabriel  Biel,  who  was  the  last 

*  IJe  waa  crowned  fur  hit  Latin  poema  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick  ni.    The  coronation 
took  place  in  1491,  at  Nuremberg. 

t  Soeietas  Uleraria  Rhenana.    Dalberg  waa  ita  president,  and  it  numbered  among  ita  mem* 
ber«  Pirkheimer,  Sebastian  Brandt,  and  many  other  diatinguished  men. 
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of  the  distinguished  scholastics,  and  a  nominalist,  was  a  professor 
here. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  elements  of  the  new  era  began  to 
bestir  themselves.  Paul  Scriptoris,  a  Franciscan,  though  he  read 
lectures  upon  Scotus,  nevertheless  deviated  here  and  there  from  the 
teachings  of  the  church,  and  Suinraenhart  sought  to  base  theology 
upon  the  Bible.  Both  of  these  men  had  learned  Hebrew ;  Hilde- 
brand  too,  full  of  pious  zeal,  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  for  the  sake 
exclusively  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

While  these  men,  led  by  their  earnest  religious  tendencies,  were 
thus  advancing  in  the  right  direction,  there  came  to  Tubingen  in  1496 
a  man  who  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  classics.  This  man 
was  Henry  Bebel,  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Polite  Htera- 
ture,  (politiores  literae,)  as  it  was  called,  was  first  represented  at  the 
university  in  him ;  for  before  his  coming  there  had  not  been  even  a 
place  assigned  to  it  He  opened  a  path  for  classical  studies  in  a  bold 
and  fearless  manner,  doing  battle  with  the  monks,  who  regarded 
these  studies  as  anti-Christian.  Brassiciinus,  of  Constance,  co-operated 
with  him  also.  Among  the  professors  of  law  were  George  Siraler, 
already  mentioned  as  Melancthon's  teacher,  and  Naucler,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  the  world.  John  Stoffler,  a  noteworthy 
man,  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1516. 

When  the  youthful  Melancthon  came  to  Tubingen,  he  was  involved 
in  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  eras.  Bebel,  Brassica- 
nus,  and  others,  whose  courses  he  attended,  were  decided  Reuchlin- 
ists;  and  to  these  he  united  himself,  since  he  was  akin  to  Keuchlin 
in  two  senses, — as  well  by  mental  affinities  as  by  the  ties  of  nature. 

He  now  strove  with  the  energy  and  ardor  of  youth  to  compass  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  both  by  learning  and  teaching.  WTien,  in 
1514,  in  his  I'Tth  year,  he  was  made  a  Master,  he  lectured  on  Virgil 
and  Terence.  Two  yeai*s  later,  in  1516,  he  published  an  edition  of 
Terence,  in  which  the  verses  were  disposed  according  to  the  metre.* 
In  the  dedication  of  the  same,  (to  Geraeander,)  he  commends  the 
poet  to  youth  particularly  as  a  teacher  both  of  morals  and  of  style. 

At  the  same  time  he  went  eagerly  into  Greek,  read  Hesiod  with 
Oecolampadius,  and  translated  much  of  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  and 
the  whole  of  Aratus.  In  1518  he  brought  out  his  Greek  grammar: 
thus  early,  in  his  21st  year,  did  he  give  indications  that  he  was 
marked  out  to  be  the  ^^Pracceptor  Germaniae^^  as  he  was  afterward 
familiarly  called.     On  the  death  of  Bebel,  which  took  place  in  1516, 


*  Comotdiae  P.  Terentit  metro  nunntriaqne  restUutae.     Tub.,  1516.     It  paflced  throu^ 
teveral  editioas. 

\ 
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MelancthoD,  the  mere  stripling  of  nineteen,  was  invited  to  fill  his 
chair  and  teach  rhetoric ;  whereupon,  he  read  lectures  on  some  works 
of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Livj.  During  this  period  the  logic  of 
Rudolf  Agricola  made  its  appearance,  and  Melancthon  was  incited 
bj  it  to  undertake  a  critical  examination  into  the  course  of  argument 
in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  He  likewise  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Francis  Stadian,  professor  of  logic.  At  the  close 
of  his  Greek  grammar,  he  announced  *'  that  he  intended,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  Stadian  especially,  to  edit  the  works  of 
Aristotle."  "  If  Aristotle,  even  in  the  original,  is  somewhat  obscure,'* 
said  Melancthon  in  one  of  his  orations,  ^^  in  the  Latin  versions  he  has 
become  horribly  mutilated  and  wholly  unintelligible."  We  have  seen 
that  the  Italians  likewise,  Politian,  for  example,  went  back  to  the 
original  text  of  Aristotle,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelism  of  the  scholastics.  Heyd,  a  clear- 
sighted author,  thus  justly  observes  in  this  connection  :  "  Melancthon 
and  Stadian,  in  editing  and  translating  Aristotle,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  similar  to  that  which 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  designed  to  eflfect  in  the  sphere 
of  theology.  Men  bad  become  sick  of  turbid  streams,  and  longed  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  fountains.  The  Bible  truly  was  a 
perennial  fountain,  but  a  century  later  Francis  Bacon  directed  inquiry 
from  Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  physics  back  to  nature,  (<pj(fiS'y)  the 
true  original  and  source  of  physics." 

Melancthon  attended  the  mathematical  lectures  of  Stoffler  for  three 
years,  and  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  character.  He 
dedicated  to  him  an  oration,  "  de  artihus  liberalihus^^  that  he  delivered 
in  1517,  in  Tubingen;  and  it  was  at  Stoffler's  request  that  he 
translated  A  rat  us. 

He  cultivated  the  science  of  law  likewise,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  jurisprudence.  He  also  heard  medical 
lectures,  and  studied  Galen  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  the  matter 
as  to  the  style.  And  he  was  moreover  led  into  close  historical  researches, 
by  remodeling  Naucler's  history  of  the  world  for  a  new  edition.  In 
theology  there  was  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  professors  at 
Tubingen;  and  for  that  reason  Melancthon  soon  applied  his  own 
linguistic  attainments  to  Biblical  exegesis ;  and  he  was  much  rejoiced 
at  the  appearance  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus. 

Thus  were  his  studies,  yet  in  his  early  youth,  throughout  uni- 
versal,— no  branch  of  knowledge  remaining  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  this  universality,  for  which  his  remarkable  talents 
fitted  him,  he  won  for  himself  the  appellation  '^Praeceptor  OermaniaeP 
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IT.      lULANCrnON   CALLED  TO   WITTSNBBRG. 

Melancthoa  had  spent  six  years  at  Tubingen,  when  Frederick  the 
Wise,  in  the  year  1518,  applied  to  Reuchlin  to  provide  him  a  teacher 
of  Greek,  and  one  of  Hebrew  also,  for  the  university  of  Wittenberg. 
Reuchlin,  in  his  reply  to  the  Elector,  assured  him  that  Germany, 
hitherto  called,  and  not  without  reason,  in  other  countries,  **  barbarian" 
and  "  brutish,"  needed  these  studies.  For  Hebrew  he  named,  by  way 
of  eminence,  Oecolampadius ;  "where  baptized  Jews  are  not  well- 
versed  in  Latin  they  are  not  fit  persons  to  teach  Hebrew,  as  their 
knowledge  has  been  derived  more  from  use  than  from  study .*'  For 
Greek,  Reuchlin  recommended  in  the  most  decided  terms  "  Master 
Philip  Schwarzerd,*'  whom  "from  his  youth  up  he  himself  had 
indoctrinated  in  this  language." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Melancthon  wrote  an  impatient  letter  to 
Reuchlin,  signifying  his  longing  to  be  delivered  from  his  "house  of 
bondage,"  where,  occupied  in  unimportant  labors  witli  boys,  ho 
himself  was  fast  becoming  a  boy  again  himself.  He  was  willing  to 
go  whither  Reuchlin  should  send  him. 

Reuchlin  wjus  not  long  in  answering  the  letter.  The  Elector  had 
written  him  to  have  Melancthon  come  to  Wittenberg.  "  Not  figura- 
tively," Reuchlin  continued,  "  but  in  their  literal  sense  I  address  you 
in  the  words  of  the  command  of  God  to  the  faithful  Abraham:  *Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.'  Thus  my  spirit  prophecies  to  thee,  and  I 
hope  that  these  things  will  bo  fulfilled  in  thee,  my  Philip,  my  pupil, 
and  my  consolation."  To  the  Elector,  Reuchlin  wrote :  "  Melancthon 
will  come,  and  he  will  be  an  honor  to  the  university.  For  I  know  no 
one  among  the  Germans  who  excels  him,  save  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam, 
and  he  is  more  properly  a  Hollander.  He,  (Erasmus,)  surpasses  all 
of  us  in  Latin." 

Melancthon  now  lefl  Tubingen.  Simler,  his  old  teacher,  thus 
spoke  of  his  departure :  "As  many  learned  men  as  the  university  can 
boast  of,  they  are  nevertheless  none  of  them  learned  enough  to  form 
a  suitable  estimate  of  the  learning  of  him  who  is  about  to  leave  us." 

o 

From  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  where  Melancthon  made  friends  of 
Pirkheiraer  and  Scheurl,  he  went  to  Leipzic.  Here  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  society  of  the  excellent  Peter  Mosellanus.  On  the  25th 
of  August,  1618,  he  entered  Wittenberg,  there  to  remain  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  There,  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  he  labored  in 
connection  with  Luther.    And  his  labors  bore  fruit  in  an  abundant 
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harvest  of  blessings ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  movement  set  on  foot  by  these 
two  men  in  a  small  German  university  assumed  an  ever  wider  sphere, 
till  at  last  it  encircled  the  globe,  and  thus  Reuchlin's  presentiments 
were  realized. 

Luther  could  not  find  words  to  depict  the  joy  that  he  felt  at 
Melancthon's  coming.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  he  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  inaugural  speech  which  Melancthon  delivered  four 
days  after  his  arrival.  He  only  fears  that  Melancthon's  delicate  con- 
stitution may  not  bear  the  North-German  climate  and  mode  of  life.  In 
another  letter  of  this  period,  ho  styles  him  "profoundly  learned, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek,  (Graecanicissimus,)  and  not  unfamiliar 
with  Hebrew.''  To  Reuchlin  he  writes:  "Our  Melancthon  is  a 
wonderful  man;  yea,  in  every  quality  of  mind  almost  above  humanity, 
and,  withal,  very  confiding  and  friendly  in  his  demeanor  toward  me." 

Thus  did  Luther,  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Melancthon,  recog- 
nize him  as  the  man  who  was  to  prove  the  complement  of  his  own 
being,  and  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  the  great  purpose  of 
his  life. 

V.      MBLANCrnON's    ACTIVITY   IN   WITTENBERG. 

The  activity  of  Melancthon  from  this  time  on  was  extraordinary. 

What  he  did  directly  for  the  church  I  omit,  as  not  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  work.  The  universality  displayed  in  his  youthful 
studies  accompanied  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  we  see 
in  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  he  taught,  or  on  which  he  wrote. 

a.  His  Lectures, 
His  lectures  embraced  the  most  diverse  subjects.  He  read  on  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  while  also  on  that  of  the  Old, 
besides  dogmatics.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  critical  interpretations 
of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  To  these  were  added 
lectures  on  ethics,  logic,  and  physics.  From  his  writings  we  may 
perceive  what  a  imion  of  depth  and  clearness  he  displayed  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects;  and  this  accounts  for  the  homage  and 
the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  Their  number  reached  at  times  as 
high  as  two  thousand.  They  were  composed  of  all  ranks,  and  not 
Germans  alone,  but  also  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Danes,  yea,  even  Italians  and  Greeks  flocked  to  hear  him.  And  what 
distinguished  men  too  were  formed  under  his  teachings!  Among 
them  we  may  include  those  highly  renowned  schoolmasters,  Joachim 
Camerarius,  Valentine  Trotzendorf,  and  Michael  Neander.  All  three 
loved  him  to  their  dying  day  with  a  depth  of  devotedness  that  they 
could  not  express ;  and  his  doctrines  they  held  sacred  and  worthy  of 
lasting  remembrance. 
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h.    Hi$  Pernnal  Relationt  to  the  StudenU. 

But  that  devotedness  was  not  merely  the  fruit  of  Melancthoa^s 
lectures ;  it  proceeded  rather  from  the  affectioDate  manner  that  he 
displayed  toward  the  students  individually.  "It  was  a  part,**  so 
Camerarius  tells  us,  "  of  Melancthon^s  household  arrangements,  never 
to  deny  himself  to  any  one.  Many  came  to  him  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  many  for  him  to  revise  their  essays.  Some  sought  his 
counsel  in  their  embarrassments ;  others  told  him  of  incidents  that 
had  befallen  them,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  provided  they  were 
such  as  merited  his  attention;  others  again  brought  this  or  that 
complaint  before  him."  "  I  can  assure  you,  of  a  truth,"  said  Melanc- 
thon  in  an  academical  oration,  "  that  I  embrace  all  the  students  with 
the  love  and  the  interest  of  a  father,  and  am  deeply  affected  by  every 
thing  that  menaces  them  with  danger." 

e.     What  he  did  for  the  School- System, 

Another  phase  of  Melancthon's  educational  activity  may  be  seen  in 
his  relation  to  schools.  For  he  was  often  and  in  various  ways 
appealed  to.for  counsel  in  school  matters.  Especially  noteworthy  in 
this  connection  is  his  correspondence  with  Hieronymus  Baumgartner, 
of  Nuremberg.  The  occasion  was  as  follows:  The  Nurembergera 
had  resolved  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  induced  thereto  chiefly  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  excellent  Lazarus  Spengler.  And  Melancthon 
was  formally  invited  through  Baumgartner  to  become  its  rector.  In 
his  reply  to  Baumgartner  he  declines,  because  in  the  first  place  he 
can  not  leave  Wittenberg  without  being  ungrateful  to  the  Elector; 
and  again,  he  is  not  adapted  by  his  previous  training  for  suchr  a 
position.  It  requires  a  man  who  is  a  practiced  rhetorician,  and 
therefore  able  with  a  master's  hand  to  mold  the  young  to  rhetorical 
perfection.  To  this  he  is  in  no  wise  adapted,  for  his  style  is  bare  and 
dry,  with  no  elegance  in  it,  in  fact  altogether  scant  and  devoid  of  sap; 
whereas  the  diction  of  a  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  should  be  rich  and 
full  of  grace.  Keuchlin  had  sent  him,  when  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, to  Saxony,  where  he  first  set  about  a  thorough  cultivation  of 
many  branches,  self-impelled  and  self-directed  thereto,  fyr  his  premus 
school-education  had  been  but  poor. 

The  Nurembergers,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  did  not  take 
Melancthon 's  estimate  of  himself  in  earnesl,  but,  believing  it  to  be  the 
result  of  an  overween^g  modesty,  repeated  their  invitation  through 
Baumgartner  again.  \  Melancthon  now  replied  decidedly  that  he 
could  not  come.  But^  on  his  suggestion,  Hessus  and  Camerarius  were 
applied  to.  Si^mund  Gelenius  likewise,  a  learned  Bohemian,  then 
living  at  Basle,  was  invited  by  Melancthon  himself  to  become  one  of 
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the  teachers.  In  the  letter  of  invitation  Melancthon  tells  him  ^  that 
the  new  institution  was  designed  to  furnish  a  full  course  of  instruction 
from  the  elements  up  to  rhetoric.  Mathematics  too  was  to  receive 
attention."  Subsequently  Melancthon  was  urged  by  the  civic 
authorities  of  Nuremberg  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
gymnasium.  (His  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1626,  and  he  went  to  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of  May.)  He 
there  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  praised  the  Nurembergers  for 
the  spirit  they  displayed  in  providing  means  of  education  for  the 
young,  and  he  compared  their  city  to  Florence.  In  the  year  1826,  on 
the  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium,  a 
statue  of  Melancthon  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building. 

And  as  by  the  Nurembergers,  so  from  many  other  quarters  was 
Melancthon's  advice  solicited,  in  the  affairs  both  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities. But  the  event  of  his  life  that  was  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences  upon  the  school-system  was  his  visitation,  in 
1527,  of  churches  and  schools,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Elector 
John  the  Constant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Luther.  The  field 
assigned  him  was  Thuringia,  and,  in  company  with  Myconius  and 
Justus  Jonas,  he  traveled  over  the  whole  of  it;  and,  in  1528,  likewise 
by  order  of  the  Elector,  he  published  his  "  Report,"  or  "  Book  of 
Visitation,"  a  work  of  great  significance  alike  to  church  and  to  schools. 
Through  its  means  an  evangelical  church-system  was  established  for 
the  first  time  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  asserting  its  own  authority 
both  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  of  government  Soon  other  states 
followed  the  example  of  Saxony. 

From  the  "  Book  of  Visitation  "  we  extract  the  following 

SCHOOL-PLAN.*  v^^ 

Preachers  also  should  exhort  the  people  of  their  charge  to  send  their  children  | 
to  school,  so  that  they  may  be  trained  up  to  teach  sound  doctrine  in  the  church,  i 
and  to  serve  the  state  in  a  wise  and  able  manner.    Some  imagine  that  it  is  enough  ' 
for  a  teacher  to  understand  German.    But  this  is  a  misguided  &ncy.    For  he,  • 
who  is  to  teach  others,  must  have  great  practice  and  special  aptitude  *,  to  gain  this,  : 
he  must  have  studied  much,  and  from  bis  youth  up.     For  St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  T 
Tim.,  3 :  2,  that  a  bishop  must  be  ^*  apt  to  teach.''    And  herein  he  would  have  us 
infer  that  bishops  must  possess  this  quality  in  greater  measure  than  laymen.    So 
also  he  commends  Tmiothy,  (1  Tim.,  4 :  6,)  in  that  he  has  learned  from  his  youth 
up,  having  been  ^*  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith,  and  of  good  doctrine."    For 
this  is  no  small  art,  namely,  to  teach  and  direct  others  in  a  clear  and  correct 
manner,  and  it  is  impossible  that  unlearned  men  should  attain  to  it.    Nor  do  we 
seed  able  and  ricillful  persons  for  the  church  alone,  but  for  the  government  of  the 
world  too ;   and  God  requires  it  at  our  hands.    Hence  parents  should  plaoo  their 
children  at  school,  in  order  there  to  arm  and  equip  them  for  God's  service,  so  that 
God  can  use  them  for  the  good  of  others. 

"Btil|in  our  day  there  are  many  abuses  in  children's  schools.  And  it  is  that  ] 
these  abuses  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  young  may  have  good  instruction.  ; 
that  we  have  prepared  this  plan.    In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  must  be  careful, 

*  This  plan  appears  likewise  In  Luther's  works. 
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\  [to  teacii  the  children  Latin  only,  not  German,  nor  Greek,  nor  HeUrew,  as  aome 

>  have  heretofore  done,  burdening  the  poor  children  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 

I  pursuits,  that  arc  not  only  unproductive,  but  positively  injurious.    Such  school- 

1  masters,  we  plainly  see,  do  .not  think  of  the  improvement  of  the  children  at  all, 

,'  but  undertake  so  many  languages  solely  to  increase  their  own  reputation.    In  th.' 

;    second  place,  teachers  should  not  burden  the  children  with  too  many  books,  but 

;|  should  rather  avoid  a  needless  variety.     Thirdly,  it  is  indispensable  that  tlio 

j  I  children  be  classiiied  into  distinct  groups. 

(  The  First  Group. — ^Tho  first  group  should  consist  of  those  children  who  are 
learning  to  read.  With  these  the  following  method  is  to  be  adopted :  They  are 
;  first  to  be  taught  the  child  Vmanual,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  creed,  the  I^rd'* 
I  prayer,  and  other  prayers.  When  they  have  Teamed  this,  Donatus  and  Cato  may 
ix)th  be  given  them  j  Donatus  for  a  reading-book,  and  Cato  they  may  explain 
after  the  following  manner:  the  schoolmaster  must  give  them  the  explanation 
of  a  verse  or  two,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  call  upon  them  to  repeat  what  he  has 
thus  said  ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  learn  a  great  number  of  Latin  words,  auU 
lay  up  a  full  store  of  phrases  to  use  in  •pcech.  In  this  they  should  be  eierc'stHl 
until  they  can  read  well.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  time  lost,  if  the  feebler 
children,  who  arc  not  especially  quick-witted,  should  read  Cato  and  Donatoa  mt 
once  only,  but  a  second  time.  With  this  they  should  be  taught  to  write,  aad  b*- 
required  to  shew  their  writing  to  the  schoolmaster  every  day.  Another  mode 
of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Latin  words  is  to  give  them  every  afternoon  sonio 
words  to  commit  to  memory,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  schools  hitherto.  The*' 
Y  children  must  likewise  be  kept  at  music,  and  be  made  to  sing  with  the  other*,  » 
wo  shall  show,  God  willing,  further  on. 

The  Second  Group. — ^The  second  group  consists  of  children  who  have  Icjriktl 
to  read,  and  are  now  ready  to  go  into  grammar.  W^ith  these  the  following  tvfra- 
lations  should  bo  observed :  The  first  hour  after  noon  every  day  all  the  cliildn-i!. 
^  large  and  small,  should  be  practiced  in  music.  Then  the  schoolmaster  mu>t 
interpret  to  the  second  group  the  fables  of  .^jaop.  After  vespers,  he  should 
explain  to  them  the  Paedology  of  Mosellanus ;  and,  when  this  is  finished,  he  shouUl 
select  from  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  some  that  may  conduce  to  their  improvement 
and  discipline.  This  should  be  repeated  on  the  next  evening  also.  When  \hr 
children  are  about  to  go  home  for  the  night,  some  short  sentence  may  be  given 
them,  taken  perhaps  from  a  poet,  which  they  are  to  repeat  the  next  morninjEr, 
such  as  ^^AmicuB  certus  in  re  incerta  cernitur.^^ — A  true  friend  becomes  manift:^ 
in  adversity.  Or  ^'Fortuna,  quern  nimium  foretj  stultum  facit.^^ — Fortune,  if 
she  fondles  a  man  too  much,  makes  him  a  fool.  Or  this  firom  Ovid :  ^^Vulgus 
atnicitias  utilitate  probat.^^ — ^The  rabble  value  friendships  by  the  profit  they  yield. 

In  the  morning  the  children  are  again  to  explain  i£sop's  fobles.  'With  this  the 
teacher  should  decline  some  nouns  or  verbs,  many  or  few,  easy  or  difficult, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  then  nsk  them  the  rules  and  t}:e 
reasons  for  such  inflection.  And  at  the  same  time  when  they  shall  have  learned 
the  rules  of  construction,  they  should  be  required  to  construe^  (parse,)  as  it  is 
called  ;  this  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  yet  there  arc  not  many  who  employ  it. 
After  the  children  have  thus  learned  JEsop,  Terence  is  to  be  given  to  them ;  and 
this  they  must  commit  to  memory,  for  they  will  now  bo  older,  and  able  to  work 
harder.  Still  the  master  must  bo  cautious,  lest  he  overtask  them.  Next  after 
Terence,  the  children  may  take  hold  of  such  of  the  comedies  of  Plautns  as  are 
harmless  in  their  tendency,  as  the  Aulularia^  the  THnummu9y  the  Pteudolut^  etc. 

The  hour  before  mid-day  must  be  invariably  and  exclusively  devoted  to  instrui*- 
tion  in  grammar :  first  etymology,  then  syntax,  and  lastly  prosody.  And  when 
the  teacher  has  gone  thus  far  through  with  the  grammar,  he  should  begin  it 
again,  and  so  on  continually,  that  the  children  may  understand  it  to  perfection. 
}*0T  if  there  is  negligence  here,  there  is  neither  certainty  nor  stability  in  whatever 
is  learned  beside.  And  the  children  should  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  all  the 
rules,  so  that  they  may  be  driven  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  learn  tlu»  grammar 
well. 

If  such  labor  is  irksome  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  we  often  see,  then  we  sbonU 
dismifli  him,  and  get  another  in  his  place,~-ono  who  will  not  slirink  from  the  duty 
of  keeping  his  pupils  constantly  in  the  grammar.    F<xr  no  greater  injury  can  beftll 
X  learning  and  the  arts,  than  for  youth  to  grow  np  in  ignorance  of  grammar. 


\ 
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This  coarse  should  be  repeated  daily,  by  the  week  together ;  nor  should  we  by 
any  means  give  children  a  different  booic  to  study  each  day.  However,  one  day, 
for  instance,  Sunday  or  Wednesday,  should  be  set  apart,  in  which  the  children 
may  receive  Christian  instruction.  For  some  are  suffered  to  learn  nothing  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  some  masters  there  are  who  teach  children  nothing  but  the 
Scriptures;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be  avoided.  For  it  is  essential  that 
ohOdren  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  and  divine  life.  So  likewise 
there  are  many  reasons  why,  with  the  Scriptures,  other  books  too  should  be  laid 
before  them,  out  of  which  they  may  learn  to  read.  And  in  this  matter  we 
propose  the  following  method:  Lot  the  schoolmaster  hear  the  whole  group, 
making  them,  one  afler  the  other,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  t^n 
commandments.  But  if  the  group  is  too  largo,  it  may  bo  divided,  so  that  one 
week  one  part  may  recite,  and  the  remaining  part  the  next. 

After  one  recitation,  the  master  should  explain  in  a  simple  and  correct  manner 
the  Lord's  prayer,  after  the  next  the  creed,  and  at  another  time  the  ten  com- 
mandments. And  he  should  impress  upon  the  children  the  essentials,  such  as  the 
fear  of  Grod,  faith,  and  good  works.  He  must  not  touch  upon  polemics,  nor  must 
he  accustom  the  children  to  scoff  at  monks  or  any  other  persons,  as  many 
unskillful  teachers  use  to  do. 

With  this  the  schoolmaster  may  give  the  boys  some  plain  psalms  to  commit  to 
memory,  which  comprehend  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  life,  wliich 
inculcate  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faith,  and  good  works.  As  the  112th  Psalm, 
*^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord ;"  the  34th,  ^^  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at 
all  times;"  the  12dth,  *^ Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh 
in  his  ways ;"  the  125th,  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  ZIon, 
which  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever;"  the  127th,  "  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;"  the  133d,  ^'  Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !"  or  other  such 
plain  and  intelligible  psalms,  which  likewise  should  bo  expounded  in  the  briefest 
and  most  correct  manner  possible,  so  that  the  children  may  know,  both  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  learned  and  where  to  find  it. 

On  this  day  too  the  teacher  should  give  a  grammatical  exposition  of  Matthew ; 
and,  when  ho  has  gone  through  with  it,  he  should  commence  it  anew.  But, 
when  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  may  comment  upon  the  two 
epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  or  the  f  st  Epistle  of  John,  or  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
But  teachers  must  not  undertake  any  other  books.  For  it  is  not  profitable  to 
burden  the  youpg  with  deep  and  didicult  books  as  some  do,  who,  to  add  to  their 
own  reputation,  read  Isaiah,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  John's  Grospcl,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature. 

The  Third  Group. — Now,  when  these  children  have  been  well  trained  in 
grammar,  those  among  them  who  havo  made  the  greatest  proficiency  should  be 
taken  out,  and  formed  into  the  third  group.    The  hour  after  mid-day  they,  together 

^with  the  rest,  are  to  devote  to  music.  After  this  the  teacher  is  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  Virgil.  When  he  has  finished  this,  he  may  take  up  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Cicero^s  "  Offices,"  or  "  Letters  to  Friends." 
In  the  morning  Virgil  may  be  reviewed,  and  tho  teacher,  to  keep  up  practice  in 
the  grammar,  may  call  for  constructions  and  inflections,  and  point  out  the 

,    prominent  figures  of  speech. 

I        The  hour  before  mid-day,  grammar  should  still  be  kept  up,  that  the  scholars 

I  may  be  thoroughly  versed  therein.  And  when  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  ety- 
mology and  syntax,  then  prosody  {metrica)  should  bo  opened  to  them,  so  that 
they  can  thereby  become  accustomed  to  make  verses.  For  this  exercise  is  a  very 
great  help  toward  understanding  the  writings  of  others ;  and  it  likewise  gives  the 
boys  a  rich  fund  of  words,  and  renders  them  accomplished  many  ways.  In  course 
of  time,  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  practiced  in  the  grammar,  this  same  hour 
is  to  be  given  to  logic  and  rhetoric.  The  bo3rs  in  the  second  and  third  groups  are 
to  be  required  every  week  to  write  compositions,  either  in  the  form  of  letters  or 
o(  verses.  They  should  also  be  rigidly  confined  to  Latin  conversation,  and  to  this 
end  the  teachers  themselves  must,  as  far  as  possible,  speak  nothing  but  Latin  with 
the  boys ;  thus  they  will  acquire  the  practice  by  use,  and  the  more  rapidly  for  tho 

1  incentives  held  out  to  them. 

Thus  much  for  schools.     We  havo  here  the  yet  crude  beginnings 
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of  a  bigb-school  system,  without  any  thorougli  organizati<Hi  or  well- 
regulated  activity.    These,  it  remained  for  Trotzendorf  and  Sturm  to 

develop. 

d.    Melancthoh*9  Manuals, 

His  influence  upon  schools  was  very  widely  diffused  by  means  of 
his  manuals,  which  were  universally  introduced  into  use,  and  were 
perpetuated  through  many  editions.  He  wrote  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  two  manuals  of  logic,  one  of  rhetoric,  one  of  ethics,  and  one 
of  physics. 

These  manuals  are  characterized  by  great  clearness  of  expression : 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  with  Melancthon,  by  means  of 
concise  and  clear  definitions  and  a  well-ordered  arrangement,  to  make 
himself  as  intelligible  as  possible.  Confused  sentiments,  and  obscure 
language,  whose  sense  we  vainly  perplex  oiu^elves  to  get  at,  these 
were  Melancthon's  abhorrence. 

T^ic  Cheek  Chrammar, — An  edition  of  the  year  1642  lies  before 
me.*  In  the  preface  Melancthon  says :  "  He  has  often  wished  that  his 
little  work  on  Greek  grammar  had  perished,  because  he  wrote  it 
while  yet  scarcely  out  of  boyhood,  for  the  use  of  the  boys  whom  he 
had  under  his  charge.  And  indeed  it  would  have  perished  had  not 
the  bookseller  constrained  him  to  repeat  the  foolish  action,  (denuo 
ineptire,)  and  to  rebuild  the  old  ruins.  He  has  accordingly  criiically 
revised  the  whole,  altering  it  and  improving  it"  The  grammar  is 
simple  and  clear,  but  it  does  not  include  syntax ;  it  ends  with  the 
paradigms  of  the  verbs  in  fi.i.f 

The  Latin  Grammar. — Melancthon  wrote  this  originally  for  his 
pupil,  Erasmus  Ebner,  of  Nuremberg.  Goldstein,  afterward  recorder 
of  the  town  of  Halle,  issued  it,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  preface, 
against  Melancthon's  wish,  in  1525.  In  the  edition  of  1542  there  is 
a  letter  of  Melancthon  to  the  Frankfort  bookseller,  Egenolph.  "  In 
the  first  edition  of  my  grammar,"  he  writes,  "there  were  various 
omissions.  These  may  be  supplied;  yet  there  should  not  be  too 
many  rules,  lest  their  number  prove  discouraging  to  the  learner." 
He  then  expresses  his  confidence  that  Micyllus,  whom  he  has  prevailed 
upon  to  prepare  an  improved  edition,  will,  in  virtue  of  his  learning 
and  good  judgment,  adopt  the  right  method.  Next,  he  launches  into 
a  paneg^'ric  of  grammar,  especially  of  its  usefulness  to  the  theologian. 
"How  important  it  is,"  he  says,  "to  the  church  that  bop  be 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  languages !     Inasmuch  as  the  purity  of 

*  Grammatica  graeca  Ph.  Mdancthonit  jam  noviasime  recognifa  tttque  iruiiHs  ti»  lodi  If- 
eupletata.    Franeofurti,  XLII. 

t  The  commeotaries  on  lyntojc  he  sent  in  manuocript  to  Count  Nnenur,  bat  tbey  werv  not 
printed. 
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the  divine  teachings  can  not  be  maintained  without  learning,  and 
weighty  controversies  can  only  be  settled  by  a  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  a  wide  range  of  well-chosen  expressions  is 
indispensable  to  a  correct  construction ;  therefore  what  will  a  teacher 
in  the  church  be,  if  he  does  not  understand  grammar,  other  than  a 
silent  mask,  or  a  shameless  bawler  ?  He  who  does  not  understand 
the  mode  of  speech  of  God's  word  can  not  love  it  either.  I^oti 
nulla  cupido  is  a  true  maxim.  But  how  can  he  be  a  good  teacher  in 
the  church  who  neither  loves  the  heavenly  doctrine,  nor  yet  under- 
stands it,  nor  is  able  to  explain  it  ?  Neglect  of  grammar  has  recoiled 
upon  our  own  heads,  in  that  through  the  means  the  monks  have 
palmed  off  upon  the  church  and  the  schools  spurious  wares  for  genu- 
ine. Hence  princes  should  have  a  care  to  maintain  learning ;  we 
observe,  however,  that  a  very  few  do  it  And  cities  too  should  strive 
to  uphold  and  protect  these  studies,  that  embellish  not  only  the 
church  but  the  whole  of  life."  In  conclusion  he  exhorts  youth  to 
a  diligent  study  of  grauHnar. 

This  letter  of  Melancthon's  is  dated  in  1540.  It  was  also  printed 
with  the  edition  of  the  grammar  which  Camerarius  brought  out  in 
1550.  To  the  second  part  of  this  grammar,  or  the  syntax,  there  is 
prefixed  a  preface  addressed  to  the  son  of  Justus  Jonas.  It  is  written 
against  those  who  think  to  become  philologists  merely  through  the 
perusal  of  the  classics,  without  grammatical  studies.  Such  persons  will 
never  be  rooted  and  grounded.  Their  felse  view  proceeds  from  a 
repugnance  to  the  restraint  of  rules, — a  repugnance  that  by  and  by 
will  degenerate  into  a  dangerous  contempt  of  all  law  and  order. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  this  edition  of  Melancthon's 
grammar :  Camerarius  requested  Melancthon,  on  behalf  of  the  book- 
seller, Papst,  in  Leipzic,  that  he  would  authorize  the  latter  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition.  Melancthon  acceded  to  the  request  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  signified  his  approval,  in  advance,  of  all  the 
emendations  and  additions  which  Camerarius  should  make.  In  his 
preface,  Camerarius  thus  speaks  of  the  additions:  ^They  will  not 
merely  profit  the  scholar,  but  they  will  likewise  assist  the  teacher." 
The  opinion  that  Schenk,  who  lectured  on  Latin  grammar  at  Leipzic, 
expressed  of  this  work,  will  doubtless  appear  to  most  of  us  somewhat 
exaggerated.  ^^  This  little  book  has  now  attained  to  that  perfection 
that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  deficient  in  it,  nor  can  there  here- 
after be  any  thing  added  to  it ;  and  accordingly  it  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  as  it  now  is,  the  sum  of  all  perfection,  neither  to  be  altered  nor 
remodeled." 

The  distinguished  Ilefeld  rector,  Michael  Neander,  did  not  assent 

No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.]— 48. 
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to  this  view,  as  far  as  it  referred  to  the  utility  of  Camerarins^  book  as 
a  school-grammar.  He  published  an  edition  himself,  with  this  title, 
namely,  "The  Latin  grammar  of  Ph.  Melancthon,  delivered  witli 
brevity,  ease,  and  clearness,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  yet  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  only  to  give  Melancthon^s  language,  but  his  method 
in  the  smaller  grammar  and  smaller  syntax,  that  first  and  oldest 
manual,  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  learner,  and  which 
more  than  any  other  has  been  used  in  all  our  German  schools."  He 
moreover  assures  us  on  the  title-page  that  boys  can  learn  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  Latin,  out  of  this  grammar,  in  a 
few  months.  In  the  preface,  Neander  explains  the  object  of  his  work 
more  distinctly.  He  says,  since  he  has  observed  that  boys  are 
burdened  by  a  multitude  of  rules  and  examples,  and  since  this  diffuse- 
ness  is  moreover  unsuitable  to  teachers,  therefore  he  has  made  this 
abridgment  of  Melancthon's  grammar.  It  is  so  condse  that  the 
scholar  should  be  required  to  learn  it  all  thoroughly ;  then  he  can 
read,  compare,  and  exercise  himself  in  Melancthon's  own  admirable 
grammars,  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger ;  nay  he  may  then  read 
and  digest  the  remarks  and  illustrations  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  larger  grammar  of  Melancthon  by  a  very  learned  man,*  and 
which  swell  the  book  to  twice  or  three  times  its  original  size. 
Camerarius'  edition  of  Melancthon^s  grammar  contains  507  pages, 
Meander's  but  130.  It  is  evident  thai  both  Camerarius  and  Micyilus 
befbre  him  neglected  Melancthon's  warning  against  discouraging  the 
pupil  by  too  great  diffuseness.  While  they  designed  their  grammars 
not  for  scholars  alone,  but  also  for  teachers,  as  Camerarius  claims  in 
so  many  words  in  the  title  of  his  book,  and  thus  aimed  at  complete- 
ness and  perfection,  it  happened  that  their  labor  was  lost  as  far  as 
school-instruction  was  concerned.  Neander^s  simplification,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  school- 
teachers ;  for  they  must  needs  feel  ever  more  deeply  that  there  is  a 
heaven-wide  difierence  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  ibr 
learned  philologists, — a  difierence  as  great  as  that  between  the  cate- 
chism and  a  learned  and  profound  treatise  on  doctrinal  theology. 
Every  intermingling  of  these  distinct  and  different  objects  results  in 
hybrid  grammars,  which  are  too  advanced  for  the  learner  and  too 
simple  for  the  teacher.  It  is  evident  from  Neander's  preface  that 
Melancthon*8  grammar  held  the  chief  place  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century.  Yet  the  precise  and  critical 
Strobel  enumerates,  between  the  years  1525  and  1727,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-one  editions,  more  or  less  altered   from  the  original.     But 

*  Guntnurint. 
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DOtwitstanding,  its  influence  can  be  traced  even  to  our  time.  For 
example,  that  very  useful  book,  tlie  larger  ^^  prammatica-  Marchiea^^ 
strikingly  coincides  with  Melancthon's,  both  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  in  the  treatment  of  the  parts ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
two  is  often  alike,  in  definitions,  rules  of  syntax  and  the  like.  Again, 
Otto  Schulz,  in  the  preface  to  his  complete  Latin  grammar,  which 
appeared  in  1825,  says:  "In  respect  to  my  method,  I  have  designed 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  larger  Mark  grammar,  whose  main 
features  all  teachers  concur  in  approving.*^  A  history  of  grammars, 
from  Donatus  to  Zumpt  and  Schulz,  would  be  a  most  interesting  book. 
How  characteristic  even  are  the  various  definitions  of  the  word 
^  grammar,"  which  have  been  given  in  different  periods !  Melancthon 
defines  it  thus:  "Grammar  is  an  exact  method  of  speaking  and 
writing.'^  The  Mark  grammar  of  1728,  in  essential  agreement  with 
this  definition,  says :  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly."  Otto  Schulz,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  thus:  "Latin 
grammar  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  shows 
how  the  universal  laws  of  language  should  be  applied  in  the  special 
instance  of  Latin."  Lastly,  Kiihner  thus  defines  it :  "  Grammar  is  the 
guide  to  a  correct  understanding  of  a  language,  through  its  words  and 
forms  of  speech."  In  these  definitions  we  may  perceive  what  progress 
has  been  made  since  1728,  from  a  practical  treatment  of  the  ancient 
languages,  according  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  a  theoreti- 
cal, whose  aim  is  by  means  of  science  to  attain  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  same. 

But  let  us  return  to  Melancthon  and  his  manuals. 

The  Manual  of  Logic, — ^The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1520,  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  1527,  a  third  in  1529; 
this  latter  is  dedicated  to  William  Reiffenstein.  The  book,  Melanc- 
thon says,  is  designed  to  assist  in  a  better  understanding  of  Aristotle. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second  treaUse  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
^^Erotemata  Dialectices^  the  principal  portion  of  which  he  composed 
in  the  unfortunate  year  1547.  The  dedication,  addressed  to  John, 
son  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  bears  date,  September  1st,  1547  ;  by  the 
18th  of  October,  the  same  year,  three  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of. 

This  dedication  touches  upon  the  point  above  adverted  to  as  having 
been  discussed  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Syntax,"  namely,  "  Whether 
logic  is  indispensable  to  every  one,  inasmuch  as  we  find  its  absenc^ 
atoned  for  in  many  instances  by  a  strong,  native  common  sense  f" 
The  reply  is  that  it  is  a  necessary  art,  since  it  teaches  men  of  mod- 
erate capacities,  and  is  a  help  to  them,  while  on  the  odier  hand  the 
more  gifted  are  controlled  by  it,  and  kept  within  bounds,  and  are  led 
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to  seek  after  truth  and  to  prize  truth  alone.  Then  he  pronotmoeB 
judgment  against  those  who  decry  logic  ^  Even  as  there  are  maoj 
men  of  unbridled  passions  who  hate  the  restraints  of  moral  law,  so 
there  are  those  who  can  not  abide  the  rules  of  art.  Dialectics,  as 
hitlierto  taught  bj  the  school-men,  had,  to  be  sure,  fallen  into 
contempt ;  however,  this  was  because  it  was  not  veritable  art,  but  onlj 
the  shadow  of  an  art,  and  entangled  men  amid  endless  labyrinthiDe 
mazes.  But,"  he  continues,  "I  present  here  a  true,  pure  and 
unsophisticated  logic,  just  as  we  have  received  it  from  Aristotle  and 
some  of  his  judicious  commentators.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
necessity  of  logic  in  order  to  a  correct  statement  and  determination 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  its  abuse  by  heretical  teachers  ought 
not  to  deter  us  from  its  right  use.  He  urges  those,  who  have  the 
capacity,  to  read  Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  the  Greek ;  but  adds, 
that  it  will  be  of  service  first  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements, 
in  order  to  understand  him  the  more  readily. 

Manual  of  Rhetoric. — The  first  edition  appeared  in  1519,  under  the 
title  "i>e  Bhetorica  Lihri  ires, — Wittenberg,  lo.  Grunenberg."  The 
dedication  to  Bernard  Maurns  was  written  in  January,  1519;  and 
treats,  among  other  things,  of  the  relation  of  rhetoric  to  logic  The 
later  edition  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1531  to  the  brothers  Reifien- 
stein.  Says  Melancthon  in  this  dedication,  whereas  he  had  been 
compelled  to  speak  against  corrupt  logicians,  the  case  was  far  different 
with  rhetoric.  Upon  rhetoric  no  one  had  written  but  eminent  men, 
as  for  instance  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  And  his  rhetoric  was  designed 
to  be  an  elementary  guide  to  the  understanding  of  their  writings.  In 
these  they  (the  brothers  Reiffenstein)  might  perceive  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  not  fall  into  the  delusion  that 
many  self-conceited  blockheads  indulge,  namely,  that  those  have 
reached  the  very  pitch  and  perfection  of  eloquence  who  have  learned 
how  to  indite  a  letter.  But  eloquence  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  accomplishments,  and  involves  extensive  learning,  great 
talents,  long  practice,  and  a  keen  judgment  Rhetoric  is  closely  allied 
to  logic,  and  one  can  not  be  comprehended  without  the  other. 

Manual  of  Physics, — I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of  this  book^ 
when  I  come  to  describe  the  pre-Baconian  realism.*  Melancthon's 
pious  and  sensible  manner  of  contemplating  nature  will  be  clearly  set 
forth  as  well  from  passages  in  this  manual  as  from  his  preface  to 
Sacrobusto's  work  on  the  Sphere. 

Manual  of  Ethics, — As  early  as  the  year  1529,  he  issued  his 

*  Knowledge  ofthingt  aa  contra-dittiofuished  trom  koowleoge  of  loonit. 
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commentary  on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the  year  1538  his 
^Pkilosophiae  moralis  epitome.^ 

With  these  manuals  we  should  rank  one  upon  history,  namely,  the 
*^Ckronican^  of  his  pupil  Cario,  which  Melancthon  improved  and 
enlarged  in  1532  in  the  German,  and  in  1538  rewrote  entire  and 
published  in  Latin. 

e,    Declamationes, 

Melancthon*s  universal  learning,  his  eminent  skill  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  practical  exercise  in  teaching,  for  well-nigh  half  a  century,  lead  us 
to  infer  the  existence  of  many  excellent  hints  to  instructors  in  his 
manuals.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  We  find  in  these  manuals  an 
educational  wisdom  of  enduring  value  for  all  time.  Much,  it  is  true, 
betokens  the  16th  century.  In  Melancthon,  the  preceptor  of  Germany, 
{Fraeceptor  Germaniae,)  both  the  ideal  and  the  modes  of  culture  that 
prevailed  among  his  contemporaries,  appear  as  it  were  personified 
before  our  eyes. 

Not  merely  in  his  manuals,  however,  but  in  other  works  of  his,  the 
orations  especially,  there  is  contained  a  treasure  of  educational  wisdom. 
Under  the  title  ^^Declamationes^^^  we  have  a  collection  of  Melancthon's 
academical  orations,  delivered  some  by  himself  and  some  by  others.* 

In  these  orations  we  perceive  his  love  of  science,  and  are  made 
{amiliar  with  his  views  upon  mental  culture  and  upon  study  in 
general,  as  well  as  its  single  branches.  Repeatedly  does  he  express 
himself  on  these  topics, — above  all  on  the  relation  of  science  to  the 
church. 

1.     HU  Love  of  Science. 

In  the  year  1535,  Melancthon  delivered  an  oration  on  love  of  truth. 
"It  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  moment,"  he  here  says,  "  that  a  man 
from  his  youth  up  should  cherish  a  burning  hatred  toward  all  sophis- 
try, especially  toward  that  which  wears  the  garb  of  wisdom  .'^  Among 
the  abettors  of  this  latter  species  of  sophistry,  he  includes  both  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  as  well  as  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  wholly  wrapped 
in  the  mists  and  delusions  of  this  false  wisdom ;  and  adds : — 

There  are  others  who  have  misapplied  their  talents,  not  seeking  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  bat  only  to  prove  or  to  disprove  in  perpetual  rotation  whatever  they 
have  happened  to  conjecture  possiblo.  And  this  legerdemain  they  have  taken  to 
be  the  true  element  of  genius.  Such  men  were  those  universal  doubters,  the 
academics  and  sophists  of  Plato's  time.  These  undisciplined,  lawless  spirits  were 
very  dangerous ;  whatever  pleased  their  foncy,  this  they  never  ceased  to  magnify, 
but  every  thing  disagreeable  to  them  they  rejected  as  of  no  account;  that  which 
looked  plausible  they  insisted  upon  as  true ;  they  united  things  which  did  not 
belong  together,  and  things  which  were  manifestly  related  to  each  other  they  put 

*  Strobel,  in  the  "  Literary  Miscellanj,"  Nuremberg,  1781,  in  speakinf  of  Melanctbon't  onu 
dona,  saya  that  the  mort  eminent  of  Melancthon's  colleagues,  men  like  M^or,  Beinholt,  and 
Wlnahemiot,  were  not  ashamed  to  deliver  orations  prepared  by  bim. 
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astiDder ;  they  employed  clear  and  well-defined  terms  to  expres  nothiDf;,  and 
threw  around  sober  realities  an  air  of  irony.  Against  this  kind  of  sophistry  all 
well-meaning  persons  must  wage  an  implacable  warfare.  Plato  was  yery  earnest 
to  exhort  men  in  their  speech  to  seek  not  the  applause  of  men  but  the  approbatioQ 
of  God.  And  accordingly  we  ought  with  our  whole  soul  to  aim  at  this  one  poinS, 
namely,  to  find  the  truth,  and  to  set  it  forth  with  as  much  simplicity  and  cleamesi 
•8  possible.  Men  who,  in  matters  of  scienoe,  sport  with  truth,  are  blind  gvidei 
likewise  where  revelation  is  concerned.  Sopliistry  has  by  means  of  its  fiiks 
precepts  occasioned  religious  dissensions  and  religious  wars.  The  dispositions  of 
men  are  easily  warped,  and  it  needs  great  wisdom  to  keep  them  in  the  right  way ; 
and  Christ  calls  down  the  severest  judgments  upon  those  by  whom  offenses  oome. 

Studies.     The  Old  time  and  the  New.     Science  and  the  Church. 

In  the  oration,  which  Melancthon  delivered  in  1518,  at  his  induc- 
tion into  his  preceptorial  office,  he  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  barbarous  studies,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  yogue,  and  those 
excellent  and  new  objects  of  inquiry  that  were  beginning  to  reoeire 
attention.  ^*  The  advocates  of  the  old  method,"  he  says,  ^  decry  the 
new.  ^The  study  of  tlie  restored  classical  literature,'  they  say,  ^with 
great  labor,  yields  but  small  profit.  Idle  men  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  Greek  in  order  to  make  a  vain  boast  of  their  knowledge ; 
the  Hebrew  promises  but  little  with  the  modems ;  all  true  studies 
have  fallen  away,  and  philosophy  is  utterly  neglected.'  ^ 

Against  such  accusers  Melancthon  entered  the  lists,  first  attack- 
ing with  vigor  the  old  methods  of  study.  Those  scholastics  had 
planted  themselves  upon  Aristotle,  who  was  hard  to  understand  even 
lor  the  Greeks,  but  had  become  in  the  scholastic  Latin  versions  ahso- 
lutely  unintelligible.  Better  things  fell  into  disrepute,  Greek  was 
forgotten,  a  jargon  of  useless  learning  forced  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
classics  were  thrown  aside  altogether.  lie  himself  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  being  six  long  years  under  the  teachings  of  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  sophists,  men  who  bore  not  the  least  trace  of  resemblance 
to  Socrates.  For  this  one  had  said  ^^  that  one  thing  only  did  he  know, 
namely,  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  they  knew  every  thing,  save  this 
one,  namely,  that  they  did  not  know  any  thing." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  indicate  briefly  what  the  studehts  at  the  Wit- 
tenberg university  were  expected,  after  the  new  method,  to  take  hold 
of,  viz.,  Aristotle  as  he  is  in  the  original,  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  the 
mathematics,  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  a  soimd  philosophy. 

These  were  studies  which  the  clergy  and  jurists  equally  needed ; 
and  the  former  in  addition  to  Greek  should  understand  Hebrew.  For 
with  the  downfall  of  these  studies  the  church  had  sunk  into  rains, 
having  become  marred  and  disfigured  by  ordinances  of  man's  device. 

Of  a  similar  purport  is  a  speech  which  Melancthon  delivered 
eighteen  years  later,  (in  1536.)  In  this  he  commends  not  merely 
the  study  of  the  languages,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  the  other  arts^ 
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since  they  all  serve  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  church.  Ignorance 
obscures  religion,  and  leads  to  frightful  divisions,  and  to  barbarism, — 
in  short  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all  social  order.  An  unenlightened 
theology  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  confounding  all  doctrines, 
having  no  clear  conception  of  vital  truths,  uniting  things  that  should 
be  divided,  and  tearing  asunder  things  that  are  joined  together.  It 
is  contradictory  and  inconsistent,  and  there  is  neither  beginning, 
progress,  nor  result  in  it  Such  teachings  are  prolific  of  unnumbered 
errors  and  endless  disagreements,  because  in  the  general  confusion 
one  and  the  same  thing  is  understood  thus  by  one  man  and  quite 
differently  by  another.  And,  since  every  one  defends  his  own  view, 
there  arises  strife  and  discord.  Meanwhile  consciences  are  racked 
with  doubt,  and  doubt  not  resolved  ends  in  disbelief.  But  an  enlight- 
ened theology  should  not  rest  content  with  grammar  and  logic ;  it 
also  has  need  of  physics,  moral  philosophy,  and  history,  for  which 
latter  too  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  for  their  bearing  on 
chronology,  is  indispensable. 

And  with  great  justice  does  Melancthon  remark  in  this  speech : 
"  Learning  is  at  this  day  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  church, 
because  ignorant  priests  are  growing  ever  bolder  and  more  careless 
in  their  office.  Learned  men,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
thorough  investigation  in  everj  thing  they  undertake,  know  but  too 
well  how  liable  they  are  to  fall  into  error,  and  thus  diligence  itself 
teaches  them  modesty.  But  what  great  disasters  ever  befall  the 
church,  from  the  recklessness  of  ignorance,  this,  the  present  condition 
of  things  will  teach  us." 

The  theme,  ^'  Learning  is  a  blessing  to  the  church  and  ignorance  its 
curse,^'  was  frequently  taken  up  by  Melancthon.  So,  in  the  already 
cited  preface  to  his  Latin  Grammar,  and  again  in  the  introduction  to 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry,  ^^Cuidam  libello  de  arte  poetiea,^ 
"  Hand  in  hand  with  diligent  study,"  he  here  says,  "  we  ever  find 
modesty  and  a  prayerful  spirit."  A  disciple  of  Schwenkfeld  had 
written  a  book  against  him  and  Paul  Eber,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  liberal  arts,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  church  is  not  built 
up  and  established  by  means  of  reading,  hearing,  and  reflecting  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  that  a  certain  enthusiasm  first  over- 
masters the  spirit,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and  meditation  comes 
afterward.  "Thus,*'  he  adds,  "these  fanatics  invert  the  order  indi- 
cated by  Paul,  namely,  *  how  shall  they  believe  who  have  not  heard  ?' " 

In  the  oration  entitled  ^^jEncomium  eloguentiae,^^  he  takes  a  survey 
of  the  studies  essential  to  a  complete  education.  Here  he  again 
censures  the  unintelligible  style  of  Scotus  and  the  school-men.     Pious, 
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be  thinks,  was  but  in  jest  when  he  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  them, 
and  maintained  the  proposition  that  it  mattered  not  whether  a  man 
spoke  with  elegance  or  not,  pronded  only  that  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  clearly.  The  earlier  theological  bunglers  were  of  a  piece,  as 
well  in  style  as  in  sentiments, — barbarians  in  both.  He  then  advo- 
cates the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  diligent  practice  in  style,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  In 
the  close  he  recurs  again  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  to  the  theologian  to  assist  him  in  understanding  the 
Scriptures.  A  godless  spirit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance.  The 
classical  studies  had  again  dawned  upon  the  world  in  order  that 
theology,  which  had  become  corrupt,  might  again  be  purified.  The 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  true,  is  imparted  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  we  must  first  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  it 
is  in  this  that  the  divine  mysteries  are  embodied.  He  then  gives  an 
example  of  the  mistakes  which  continually  occur,  where  the  knowledge 
of  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
One  of  their  masters  of  arts  rendered  the  words  ^^Melckisedec  rex 
Salem  panem  et  vinum  ohtulit^^  thus :  Melchisedec  set  before 
(Abraham)  salt,  bread,  and  wine ;  and  he  then  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  remark  upon  the  nature  of  salt 

From  his  oration  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew  it  would  appear  that 
the  Wittenberg  university  ranked  the  original  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  among  the  chief  objects  of  attention.  The  opinion  of 
Politian  that  this  was  an  unpolished  language,  and  that  it  formed  a 
hindrance  both  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  attainment  of 
Latin  eloquence, — this  opinion  was  there  opposed  with  the  utmost 
earnestness.  In  this  connection,  Melancthon's  preface  to  Terence, 
written  in  1525,  is  worthy  of  note.  "  There  is  scarcely  any  book,*'  he 
says,  "  which  is  more  worthy  of  daily  perusal  than  this  poet  In 
point  of  fitness  of  expression  he  surpasses  perhaps  every  other  author. 
Chrysostom  took  such  pleasure  in  Aristophanes  that  he  laid  him  under 
his  pillow  at  night ;  and  without  doubt  he  perused  this  poet  with 
such  assiduity,  in  order  by  the  means  to  perfect  himself  in  eloquence. 
How  much  more  highly,"  ho  continues,  "  is  Terence  to  bo  esteemed, 
whose  plays  are  both  free  from  obscenity,  and  likewise,  if  I  mistake 
not,  models  of  rhetoric.  I  therefore  advise  all  teachers  urgently  to 
commend  this  author  to  the  study  of  youth.  For  he  appears  to  me 
to  present  a  theory  of  human  life  that  far  surpasses  that  set  forth  in 
most  philosophical  works.  And  no  other  author  teaches  a  purer 
diction,  none  other  accustoms  boys  so  well  to  those  forms  of  speech 
in  which  they  need  to  be  drilled  for  future  use." 
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TI.      RXTIBW   or  MBLANCTHON^I  UFB  FROM   1518   TO   1560. 

Agreeably  to  the  scope  of  this  work,  I  have  kept  in  view  the  edu- 
cational labors  of  Melancthon,  and  have  accordingly  dwelt  but  little 
upon  the  part  he  played  in  the  reformation  of  the  church.  This  too 
was  the  less  called  for,  inasmuch  as  so  many  histories  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  recent  biographies  have  rendered  us  familiar  with  his 
efficiency  in  this  field.  Repeated  expressions  in  his  letters  prove  that 
he  was  drawn  into  the  wide  arena  of  the  Reformation  almost  against 
his  will,  and  amid  the  dust  of  the  conflict  that  he  oflen  yearned  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  philology  and  philosophy.  Even  his  theo- 
logical lectures  were  undertaken  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
inclination,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  Luther. 
"Thou  knowest,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "the  circumstance  that 
occasioned  me  to  give  a  theological  course.  I  first  began  it  in  order, 
as  JBaccalauretis  ad  hihlia^  to  conform  to  established  usage,  nor  had  I 
then  the  most  distant  presentiment  of  the  turn  that  matters  were 
destined  to  take.  My  exegesis  was  not  finished  when  Dr.  Martin 
went  to  Worms ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continued  absent,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  give  up  these  lectures.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  I  have  dangled  from  that  cliff  for  more  than  two  years.  I  yes- 
terday finished  John's  gospel,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  make  a  change  in  respect  to  the  lectures.  I  can  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow  whither  thou  leadest,  even  to  become  a  keeper  of  cattle. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  wish  in  this  one  respect  to  be  free."  Note- 
worthy too  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology,  while  Luther,  in  virtue  of  his  theological  doctorate,  felt 
constrained  in  his  conscience  to  go  into  the  lists  against  emperor  and 
Pope ;  nor  did  Melancthon  ever  preach,  notwithstanding  that  Luther 
frequently  urged  him  to  do  so, — ''^Nolentem  trahunt  fatu ;"  and, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  was  forced  to  remain  his  life  long  in  the 
field  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  ever  to  fight  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
battle,  while  he  yearned  forever  after  a  life  of  literary  retirement  and  quiet. 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  lived,  hurried  Melancthon  along  with  him ;  and, 
when  he  died,  it  was  too  late  for  Melancthon  to  withdraw,  for  the 
powerful  current  and  commotion  of  the  reorganizing  church  was 
bearing  him  resistlessly  on.  Whatsover  opinion  we  may  any  of  us 
have  formed  of  those  doctrinal  controversies,  yet  we  can  not  but  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  Melancthon  when  we  read  of  the  unhappy  feuds 
in  which  the  excellent  man  was  involved  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  and  what  rudeness  and  indignity  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  again  for  a  few  moments  to  his  younger 
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days.  In  1520  be  married  Catherine,  daugbter  of  Herr  Erapp, 
Mayor  of  Wittenberg.  Camerarius  said  of  ber:  "Sbe  was  piona, 
▼ery  affectionate  toward  ber  busband,  careful  and  diligent  in  matters 
pertaining  to  tbe  bousebold,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  all.** 
Sbe  bore  ber  busband  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Anna,  tbe  eldest 
of  tbese  children,  who  was  her  fatber^s  idol,  was  married  in  1536  to 
George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  learning  indeed,  but  of  a  restless,  ambitious 
spirit;  sbe  died  in  1547.  Tbe  second  child  was  a  son  named  PhiDp, 
whose  talents  were  quite  inferior.  He  was  born  in  1525,  and  died  in 
1603.  At  tbe  time  of  bis  death  be  was  secretary  of  the  consistory. 
George,  the  second  son,  did  not  survive  quite  two  years ;  Magdalena, 
the  second  daughter,  was  married  in  1550  to  the  physician  Casper 
Peucer,  who  afterward  suffered  many  years*  imprisonment  on  account 
of  his  clandestine  adherence  to  Cal\dnism.  Through  ber  grief  at 
this  calamity  she  died  in  the  year  1576. 

Of  Melancthon's  domestic  life,  Camerarius,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  bis,  tells  us  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  admiration ;  as  that 
he  loved  bis  children  most  dearly,  was  unstinted  in  his  charity  toward 
tbe  needy,  and  kindly  and  cheerful,  true  and  single-minded  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends.  Almost  too  thoughtless  with  respect  to 
the  goods  of  this  life,  he  amassed  nothing  to  bequeath  to  bis  family. 
We  might  hence  conclude  that  he  was  perpetually  serene  and  happy 
in  bis  disposition ;  but  his  life  and  many  of  bis  letters  undeceive  us 
in  this  respect.  He  suffered  from  bodily  afflictions ;  sleeplessness  in 
bis  earlier  years,  and  later  the  sharp  pains  of  tbe  gravel.  He  was 
also  weighed  down  by  many  family  troubles ;  the  death  of  two  of  bis 
children,  and  of  bis  wife,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  tbe  perverse  behavior 
of  his  son-in-law,  Sabinus.  Yet  all  this,  as  bis  letters  evince,  receded 
into  the  back-ground,  compared  with  tbe  overshadowing  unrest  which 
grew  out  of  his  relations  to  the  church.  A  conscientious  roan  will 
pass  sleepless  nights,  if  his  soul  is  weighed  down  with  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  a  few  children  or  pupils.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Melancthon, — with  his  so  tender  conscience,  at  tbe  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
for  instance,  where  bis  words  were  to  decide  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  countless  souls  among  those  who  were  then  living,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  should  come  after  him, — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  there  was  overwhelmed,  like  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  by  tbe  fearful 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  him  ?  To  this  too  was  afterward 
added  a  deeper  sorrow,  namely,  to  be  forsaken  by  bis  own  familiar 
friends,  and  to  be  most  bitterly  persecuted. 

We  may  behold  depicted  before  us,  as  it  were,  the  trials  which  he 
was  called  to  endure,  if  we  compare  tbe  admirable  likeness,  engra?ed 
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upon  copper  bj  Albert  Durer,  of  Melanctbon,  the  young  man  of 
twenty-nine,  with  that  portrait  of  Melancthon,  the  gray-haired  old 
man,  which  Luke  Cranach  has  bequeathed  to  us.  The  one*  is  a  &ir 
and  a  very  striking  head,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  eyes  out  of  which 
the  liveliest  expression  of  kindness  and  grace  beams  toward  you.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  countenance  of  the  old  man  is  deeply  scored  with 
the  furrows  of  many  sorrowful  years,  toiled  through  amid  heavy  trials, 
and  the  ceaseless  and  bitter  whirl  of  controversy. 

Melancthon  was  at  Heidelberg  in  1557,  when  Camerarius  brought 
him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Without  betraying  the  least 
token  of  sorrow,  although  every  one  felt  that  his  heart  was  sore  and 
sad  almost  to  bursting,  he  only  said,  ^*  I  shall  soon  follow  her." 

The  depth  of  his  grief  may  be  estimated,  however,  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  one  year 
before  the  final  summons  came  to  him  also.  ^'  Passionate  and  sor- 
rowful yearning  for  a  deceased  wife  is  not  effaced  in  the  old  man  as  it 
may  be  with  those  who  are  younger.  When  day  by  day  I  gaze  upon 
my  grandchildren,  I  recall  not  without  a  sigh  their  grandmother,  and 
thus  at  the  sight  of  the  bereaved  little  ones  my  sorrow  is  renewed. 
She  cared  for  the  whole  family,  she  cherished  the  infants,  she  nursed 
the  sick ;  by  her  consoling  words  she  lessened  my  griefe ;  she  taught 
the  children  to  pray.  And  so  it  is  that  I  miss  her  everywhere.  I 
bethink  me  how  almost  daily  she  repeated  these  words  of  the  psalm, 
*  Forsake  me  not  in  my  old  age ;'  and  thus  I  also  continually  pray." 

After  the  departure  of  his  wife  Melancthon  repeatedly  spoke  of  his 
own  approaching  death.  The  increasing  violence  which  marked  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  day  embittered  his  life  more  and  more. 
He  himself  came  in  danger  thereby  of  banishment.  "  If  they  drive 
me  out,"  he  wrote  to  Hardenberg,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  Palestine,  and  there  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  of  Hieronymua, 
at  the  call  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  record  my  unclouded  testimony  to 
the  doctrine,  and  dying  to  commend  my  soul  to  God." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  wrote :  "  My  troubles  and  sorrows  are 
waxing  greater,  but  the  far  journey  to  the  church  in  heaven  will  soon 
liberate  me  from  them  all." 

The  19th  of  April,  1560,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  When  he  was 
dying  he  found  consolation  from  passages  in  the  Bible,  this  especially, 
"  As  many  as  received  him,  to  these  gave  he  power  to  become  sons 
of  God."  Then  he  repeated  in  an  undertone  these  words  from  the 
last  prayer  of  Christ,  "  that  they  may  all  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one." 
Attacked  and  maligned  in  his  closing  years,  and  tired  of  the  unholy 
war,  the  old  man  felt  a  longing  desire  for  an  a.<«ured  and  peaceful 
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rest,  and  for  a  union  with  his  Lord  and  Master,  whom  with  truest 
love  he  had  served  all  his  days.  Paul  Eber  and  other  godly  men 
kneeled  around  his  death-bed.  To  Peucer's  question  "  whether  he 
desired  any  thing,"  he  replied  "  nothing  but  heaven ;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  time  has  almost  come."  In  the  evening,  before  seven 
o'clock,  he  passed  away  to  his  heavenly  rest,  on  the  2l8t  of  April. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Wittenberg  castle  church,  by  the  side  of  Luther. 

^o/e.— Mblancthon's  Latin  Grammar.— The  indefatigable  StrobeL  in  his  "  Contributions 
to  Literature,  with  reference  especially  to  the  16th  century,"  has  furnished  a  chapter  on  **  Me- 
lancthon's  grammatical  labors  and  influence."  In  this  we  find  a  list  of  the  varioiis  edatioos 
of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  first,  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  Goldstein,  is  of  the  year  1525.  The  fourth,  ac- 
cording to  Strobel,  is  that  of  1539.  as  follows:  *'  Gram.  lat.  P.  Melaocthonis  ab  aatbore  nuper 
et  aucta  et  recognita.    Norembergae  apud  I.  Petreium,  1529." 

The  following  edition,  of  which  1  have  a  copy,  8trnbel  has  not  mentioned :  *'  Gram,  tat  P. 
Mel.  ab  authore  nuper  aucta  et  recognita.  Secunda  editio.  Parisiis  ex  oflScina  -Roberti  Ste- 
phaui,  1589."  On  the  last  page  it  reads :  "  Excudebat  Rob.  Stephanus.  Par.  anno  1529.  XVI. 
Cal.  Octobris."  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  edition,  save  that  the  syntax  is  omined, 
and  all  German  words  are  translated  into  corresponding  terms  in  the  French.  For  iuttasce, 
in  the  sentence  '*  Substantivum  cui  non  potest  audi  Mannj  TFet6,  Ding  ut  campus,"  Stepha- 
nus uses  the  words  '*  Atrnime,  /emme,  eho§e. 

Next  in  Strobel's  enumeration  is  "  Gram.  P.  Mel.,  Latina,  iam  denuo  recognita  et  plerisqu« 
in  locis  locupletata.  Nor.  ah.  I.  Petreium,  1512."  At  the  end  of  this  edition,  (a  copy  of  which 
lies  before  me,)  Strobel  ifiet  with  Melaucthon's  letter  to  Egenolph^  as  he  says,  *Mor  the  first 
time." 

This  letter  was  afterward  repeatedly  reprinted  in  various  editions  of  the  grammar,  and 
likewise  of  the  Declamations  of  Melancthon,  and  always  under  the  date  of  1540.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  letter  of  1540  should  not  have  appeared  until  1542,  and  moreover  that 
it  should  have  appeared  first  in  the  edition  of  Petreius,  while  it  is  addressed  to  the  bookseller 
Egenolph,  at  Frankfort,  who  himself  published  under  his  own  imprint  many  editions  of  Me- 
lancthou's  grammar.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  revision  of  Micyllus  first  appeared 
from  the  ytrehs  of  Egeiiolph  as  early  as  1540  or  1541,  and  was  afterward  reprinted  or  rather 
pirated  by  Petreius. 

After  Micvllus,  Camerarius,  aided  by  Bechiusaud  Schengius,  undertook  the  work  of  editing 
MelaiiCthon^B  book. 

Strobel  gives  the  edition  of  1553  as  the  first  by  Camerarius ;  I  have  an  earlier  one,  however, 
nf  the  year  1550,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted  :  the  preface  bears  date,— Lipaiae,  XIII.  Csl- 
endas  Octobris,  1550.  In  an  issue  of  15G0,  which  lies  before  me.  the  same  preuce  is  reprinted 
word  for  word,  though  with  an  addition  having  reference  to  the  chapter  on  orthognphy,  then 
firnt  introduced,  and  the  edition  is  designated  as  the  second,  (recens  editio.)  Thtspreiacs 
dates,— Lipsiae,  Id.  April,  1552. 

While  preparing  the  first  edition  of  m^  history,  I  had  only  a  copy  of  Camerarias  before  me, 
but  none  of  Micyllus.  And  the  expressions  used  by  Camerarius  in  refereocs  to  his  additions 
and  those  of  his  coadjutors  led  me  to  infer  that  the  Increased  size  of  the  grammar  was  chiefly 
owing  to  their  labors.  For  instance,  he  says,  *'  though  Schengius  mav  appear  of  his  boundless 
diligence  to  have  elat>orated  some  points,  with  it  may  be  an  excess  of  care ;"  and  again,  "tbs 
grammar  in  its  new  form  will  be  of  service  not  merely  to  scholars,  but  to  teachers  likewise; 
and  it  has  now  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  that  nothing  important  remains  to  be  added 
to  it." 

But  the  rector  Schoenborn,  of  Breslau,  after  comparing  the  grammar  of  Micyllus  with  that 
of  Camerarius,  remarked,  as  the  result  of  his  comparison,  that  the  latter  agreed  word  for 
word  with  the  former,  save  that  passages  from  the  old  grammarians  referred  to  by  Micyllus 
or  Melancthon  were  given  in  full,— quoted  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

I  have  since  compared  Camerarius'  book  with  the  editions  of  1542  and  1546  of  Micyllas, 
and  have  thereby  l>een  able  to  confirm  this  remark  of  Schoenl>om ;  but  as  regards  another 
of  his  observations,  I  mav  be  permitted  to  differ  from  him.  It  is  this:  *^  Melancthon,  in  the 
letter  to  Egenolph,  speaks  as  if  the  revision  of  Micyllus  were  completed.  He  says,  *  I  am 
rejoiced,  niy  Egenolph.  that  Micyllus  has  undertaken  (inatituiaae)  this  task  of  emendation, 
and  in  view  of  it  1  solicit  the  thanks  of  the  young,  l>oth  for  you  and  Micyllus.'  The  high  praise 
which  Melancthon  in  this  letter  to  Egenolph  bestows  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  grammar, 
shews  conclusively  that  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  editor,  though  he  deprecates  at  the 
same  time  any  future  increase  in  it." 

Had  Melancthon  reallv  the  completed  grammar  of  Micyllus  before  him.  and  if  so,  would  he 
have  praised  the  work,  but  said  nothing  in  commendation  of  the  workman  1  In  that  letter  be 
■aystnat  he  requested  Micyllus  to  undertake  the  grammar;  then  he  continues,  ^Mhougb  I 
myself  had  sufficient  time,  yet  I  would  prefer  the  criticism  nf  Micyllus  to  mj  own."  And 
further:  ''I  am  rejoiced  that  Micyllus  oas  undertaken  this  task."  Much,  he  implies,  had 
been  omitted  in  the  first  edition.  "Although,"  he  says,  ^*  it  is  desirable  to  add  much,  still  a 
certain  limit  should  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  examples,  lest  the  young  l>e  intimidated  by 
their  extent.  But  I  intrust  this  whole  matter  to  the  iudgment  and  the  faithrulnen  of  Micyllos, 
and  may  God  accept  his  earnest  and  devout  labors.'' 

These  passages  appear  to  me  rather  to  prove  that  Micyllus  was  yet  engs^etl  upon  tbe 
grammar,  when  Melancthon  wrote  to  Egenolph.  Perhaps  he  feared  lest  Micyllus,  carried 
away  bv  his  love  of  learning,  should  overstep  the  limits  of  a  school-grammar,  and  accordiof^ 
wrote  this  letter  to  serve  indirectly  as  a  caution  to  him. 
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XII.    CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY, 

LEBANON,  TBNNXflSCE. 


Cumberland  UKiVERsmr,  located  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  had  its 
origin  in  the  ^ilure  of  Cumberland  College,  at  Princeton,  Kentucky, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion,— the  endowment  was  inadequate,  and  the  scanty  means  furnished 
were  badly  managed.  Soon  the  institution  was  involred  in  debt,  and, 
though  several  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  it,  they  were  unavailing. 

Accordingly  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  select 
a  suitable  location,  and  establish  another  institution.  After  due  notice, 
the  committee  met  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  July,  1842,  to  receive 
propositions  for  the  location  of  a  college,  to  be  under  the  supervision 
and  patronage  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

A  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  waited  upon  the  committee, 
and  proposed  to  erect  a  college  edifice  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
provided  the  institution  should  be  located  in  that  place.  This  being 
the  best  bid  received  by  the  committee,  it  was  accepted,  and  the 
college  was  located  at  Lebanon.  The  committee  appointed  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  instructed  them  to  select  a  competent  Faculty,  and  put 
the  institution  in  operation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  trustees  selected  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D.,  President ;  Rev.  C, 
G.  McPherson,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Languages.  Professor  McPherson  opened  a  school  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  September,  1842.  In  February, 
1843,  Dr.  Cossitt  arrived  in  Lebanon,  and  assumed  the  Presidency; 
and  in  September,  1843,  Mr.  Anderson  was  inaugurated  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Lindsley,  son  of  President  Lindsley, 
of  Nashville  University,  was  elected  Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

In  February,  1844,  the  college  was  chartered,  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Cumberland  University,"  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  school 

*  The  following  hiitory  of  Cumberland  University,  TenneMee,  is  slig hUy  ainidged  from  od« 
prepared  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Anobrson,  D.  D. 

For  thirteen  years,  and  with  signal  ability,  Dr.  Anderson  has  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  this  young  and  prosperous  institution.  Before  this  memorable  epoch  in  his  life,  he  had 
been  distinguished  as  Professor  of  Languages  in  Cumberland  College,  Kentucky ;  then,  ■• 
editor  of  sereral  church  papers ;  and  from  1832  to  1812,  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent  minlstsr 
of  the  gospel 
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was  removed  horn  the  church  to  the  college  edifice,  now  completed, 
and  the  collegiate  classes  were  regularly  organized. 

In  April,  1844,  Professor  Anderson,  on  account  of  declining  health, 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  retired  from  the  department  of  Languages. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  declined  accepting  his  resignation,  but  supplied 
the  department  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  Professor  N.  L 
Lindsley.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  collegiate  year,  in  October,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  still  unable  to  perform  the  arduous  labors,  and  Mr. 
Lindsley  was  elected  Professor  of  Languages.  I^ortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  Dr.  Cossitt  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  on 
the  same  day  Professor  McPherson  retired  from  the  Mathematicsl 
department 

Mr.  Anderson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and,  though  still  in 
ieeble  health,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  vacant  chair  of  Mathematics  was  offered  to  Mr.  Lindsley,  who, 
though  declining  the  appointment,  consented  to  give  instruction  tem- 
porarily. Toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  Lieut.  A.  P.  Stewart,  of  West 
Point  Academy,  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  did  not 
enter  on  its  duties  till  May,  1845.  The  re-organisition  of  the  FacnltT 
was  completed  by  the  election  of  Dr.  James  H.  Sharp,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Science. 

,  As  a  leading  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  was  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  encourage  and  aid  that 
class,  the  Board  enacted  an  ordinance  exempting  from  tuition  fees  alt 
probationers  for  the  ministry,  of  all  denominations ;  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  gentlemen  in  Lebanon  and  vicinity,  agreed  that  each  would 
board,  every  year,  without  charge,  one,  and  thus  enable  many  worthy 
young  men  to  acquire  a  liberal  education. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  college  was  published  in  1845.  Then 
there  were  only  eighty-two  students,  sixteen  of  whom  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  next  year  there  were  ninety-six,  of  whom  twen^- 
five  were  probationers;  and  in  1847  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty  were  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

In  October,  1847,  a  Law  School  was  organized  as  a  department  of 
the  University,  and  Hon.  Abraham  Caruthers,  one  of  the  circuit 
judges  of  the  State,  was  elected  Professor  of  Law.  This  was  tlie  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  Law  School  in  Tennessee,  or  in  the  South-west 
The  school  opened  with  six  students,  but  the  number  increased  during 
the  collegiate  year  to  twenty-five.  Early  in  the  second  year,  the 
school  had  so  increased  that  additional  professional  aid  became  neces- 
sary ;  when  the  Hon.  Nathan  Green,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  w» 
elected  Plrofessor  of  Law,  and  associated  with  Judge  Caruthers.    But, 
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as  moch  of  Judge  Greenes  time  was  occupied  with  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Hon.  B.  L.  Ridley,  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the 
State,  was  added  to  the  Law  Faculty. 

In  January,  1848,  Professor  Lindsley's  health  failed,*  and,  ha\'iDg 
tendered  his  resignation,  the  Board  declined  accepting  it,  but  permit- 
ted him  to  retire,  and  elected  Professor  William  Mariner,  of  West 
Tennessee  Uniyersity,  as  assistant  Professor  of  Languages. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  Dr.  James  Sharp  having  resigned,  James 
M.  Safford,  of  Yale  College,  was  elected  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
and  that  department  was  regularly  organized  in  the  fall  of  1848. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1849,  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in 
Lebanon,  and  dispersed  the  students  three  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  collegiate  year.  It  prevailed  with  great  malignity  till  the  middle 
of  September ;  and  so  short  was  the  period  intervening  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  epidemic  and  the  opening  of  the  college,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  October,  that  the  number  of  students  was  greatly  di- 
minished ;  but  prospects  brightened  toward  the  close,  and  the  catalogue 
of  1850  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

The  classes  in  the  Preparatory  School  were  instructed  by  tutors  se- 
lected from  the  higher  classes  in  college,  until  1850,  when  Mr.  R.  P. 
Decherd,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  was  appointed  permanent 
Classical  Teacher;  and,  in  1852,  W.  J.  Grannis,  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  English  School,  to  be  assisted  by  an 
additional  teacher  when  necessary. 

When  the  University  was  established,  it  had  no  endowment,  and 
the  Faculty  were  wholly  dependent  upon  tuition  fees.  But  the 
tnutees,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  liberal  endowment  is  indis- 
pensable to  permanence,  as  early  as  1842,  appointed  Rev.  H.  S. 
Porter,  General  Agent,  to  raise  a  permanent  fund,  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  Faculty.  He  labored  one  year,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  about  four  thousand  dollars.  In  the  Ml  of  1845,  Rev.  J.  M. 
McMarray  entered  the  field,  and  in  three  months  secured  seven 
thousand  dollars.  He  continued  to  labor,  until  the  spring  of  1852, 
when  the  endowment  fund  had  reached  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Whilst  there  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  young  men  in  the 
college  preparing  for  the  ministry,  it  was  a  source  of  deep  r^rret  that 


*  llie  labora  uBdergone  by  Profeaor  N.  L.  Lfndtley,  reraltod  in  a  serfons  and  nearly  fafal 
attack  of  bronchitia.  Releaaed  from  collcf  e  dutiea,  and  retired  on  his  beautiliil  (arm,  foor  and 
a  half  milea  from  Lebanon,  his  health  was  gradually  reiMabUshed.  Since  his  retirement, 
Professor  Ltndslsy  has  resisted  calls  to  several  prominent  institutions  of  learning,  with  tha 
Titw  to  the  establiahment,  on  hia  fiu'm,  of  a  select  high  school  for  young  kdlea,  under  the 
MBie  of  Greenwood  Seminary,  which  has  become  widely  and  favorably  known. 
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they  were  receiving  no  theological  instruction.  And,  in  view  of  the 
urgent  want  of  such  instruction,  President  Anderson,  as  earlj  as  1846, 
commenced  a  course  of  weekly  lectures,  for  their  benefit  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  embraced  in  those  lectures  were, — Preparation  for  the 
Pulpit,  the  Manner  of  Preaching,  Pastoral  Duties,  Management  of 
Revivals,  Church  Polity,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Expositions  of 
Prophecy.  The  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon — at  first,  Rev.  Robert 
Donnell,  and  subsequently.  Rev.  David  Lowry — delivered  lectures  to 
the  class  upon  Systematic  Theology,  and  various  practical  subjects. 

As  early  as  1849  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
School  was  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly ;  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  until  1852,  when  the  Assembly  established  a  Theological 
Department  in  Cumberland  University;  and  in  March,  1853,  Rev. 
Richard  Beard,  D.  D.,  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

At  this  date  no  endowment  for  the  department  had  been  created ; 
but  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  citizens  of  Lebanon,  became 
responsible  to  the  Professor  for  a  moderate  salary,  and  Rev.  W.  D. 
Chadick  was  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and,  in  eighteen  months,  he  succeeded  in  rabing  about 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  No  farther  efibrt  was  made  to  increase 
the  endowment  until  1856,  when  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ward  accepted  an 
agency ;  and,  during  the  year,  he  raised  about  nine  thousand  dollars. 

In  1852,  an  Engineering  School  was  established  as  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  Professor  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  department 
Some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  already  gained  distinction 
in  practical  engineering. 

In  1854,  Professor  Safford  was  appointed  State  Geologist,  and  as 
he  was  necessarily  absent  during  the  summer,  B.  C.  Jilson,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  assistant  Professor  in  the  department  of  Physi- 
cal Science.  Mr.  R.  P.  Decherd  resigned  his  position  as  Classical 
Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Buchanan,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  was  elected  to  the  position.  Professor 
Stewart  accepted  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Nashville  Univer- 
sity, and  Rev.  T.  C.  Blake,  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  University,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  departments,  and  the 
constant  increase  of  students,  the  want  of  additional  buOdings  became 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  perpetual  annoyance.  So  urgent 
was  the  necessity  that,  in  July,  1857,  the  trustees  resolved  to  add  two 
spacious  wings.  When  completed,  the  buildings  will  be  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred  students* 


JLlll.    6UU0UL  ABCHITECTIKE 


The  following  PUms  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School,  in  Boston, 
the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  at  Bloomington,  and  the 
Union  Pahlic  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  present  the  latest  im- 
provements in  School  Architecture,  which  we  have  seen.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  first  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Boston ;  to  Prof.  Oovey,  Principal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  for  the  second:  and  to  the  School  Committee 
of  Ypsilanti,  for  the  last 

PLAHI   AHD   DncmimO?!   OF  TDK   DwiGBT  ScHOOL  HoCSE,  BoSTOlf,   Ma89. 

Tbb  Dwigbt  Scdooi.  Hocss  is  located  on  Spniig6eld  Street,  in  Ward  XI., 
and  oecMptcs  the  cent^T  of  a  lot,  ni€ftstiriDg  one  handred  and  ninety-two  feet  on 
Springfield  Stre-t,  by  aUjot  ninety-seven  feet  in  depth. 

The  boil  ling  has  a  front  of  ninety -one  feet  six  inches  on  Springfield  Street,  i? 
iriity  teet  deep,  and  fr>ar  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  It  is  bmh  of 
hrkk,  the  ext».nial  surfjce  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  mastic,  and  painted  a 
bright  drab  color. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  one  inch  thick,  and  in  widths  not  over  five  inches. 
The  walb  of  the  roonis  are  sheathed  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  stairways, 
halls  and  closets  five  feet  high,  with  matched  chesnot  boards,  in  widths  not  over 
aiz  inches.  The  doors  and  window  sayhes  arc  of  the  same  kind  of  wood.  Tbo 
insido  woodwork  is  vamishe<],  but  not  painted. 

The  windows,  except  thoae  of  the  first  story,  hare  omamentcd  iron  gnarda  out- 
side, and  curtains  inside  instead  of  blinds.  All  the  doors  hare  top  lights  hung  on 
pintels,  which  contributes  moch  to  give  the  building  a  light  and  airy  appearance. 

The  yard  is  enclosed  on  the  front  and  sides  by  a  stone  and  iron  fence,  and  on 
the  rear  by  a  high  briek  wall,  which  also  constitutes  the  rear  wall  of  the  water- 
closets.  The  arrangements  of  the  yard  are  designed  for  both  sexes,  a  separate 
entrance  being  provided  for  each.  From  the  yard  the  pupils  enter  the  ba.sement 
at  either  end  of  the  building,  and  pass,  by  two  flights  of  staira,  to  the  corridor  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  basement  is  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear,  and  its  level,  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  level  of  the  yard,  is  four  feet  below  the  sidewalk,  both  being  well 
paved  with  brick.  Thns  situated  with  respect  to  the  yard,  and  being  well  sup- 
plied with  light  and  air,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  covered  play-ground.  This  mode 
of  constructing  and  using  the  basement  of  a  school  house  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  former  plans.  An  apartment  in  the  center,  (Plan  No.  2,)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  warming  apparatus  and  fbel.  The  level  of  this  room  is  two  feet 
below  that  of  the  play-ground. 

The  first,  second  and  third  stories  are  each  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  arc  precisely  alike  in  all  their  arrangements.  Each  of  these  stories,  (Plan 
No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.1—49. 
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No.  3,)  is  divided  into  four  school  rooms,  four  clothes  closets^  two  stairways,  and 
a  large  corridor  in  the  center.  The  arrangement  is  admirable  alike  for  convcn- 
iencc  and  economy  of  space.  Pupils  enter  the  school  rooms  through  the  clothes 
rooms,  each  of  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  window. 

Each  school  room  has  accommodations  fur  one  teacher  and  sixty  pupils.  Each 
pupil  is  provided  with  a  separate  chair  and  desk.  The  furniture  for  teachers  and 
pupils  is  substantial,  convenient  and  handsome. 

The  pufNls  sit  fiDicing  the  platforms  of  the  teachers,  and  the  arrangement  is  such, 
that  while  in  their  seats,  they  do  not  in  any  case  receive  the  light  directly  in  front. 


Fio.  1.  Plan  op  Basemknt. 

A.  Phiy  ll«)oms. 
1).  Front  Entrance. 

B.  Furnace  RrM)ui. 

C.  Paved  Yard. 
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Ttie  Ibarth  slnry,  (PIad  No.  4,)  ooatsini  tiro  lahix 
Tcady  deacribcJ,  and  a  hall  (or  public  occnaiaiu  and  g 
■chool,  furniihrd  with  movable  »^tlei:a.     Thii  Moly  ii 

Tbu  narmins!  appnrnlu'  comisUoriour  bot-sir  (bn 
oT  cut  iron,  nod  pon  u]i  Iliraoj^Ii  and  wann  the  corr 
rcndvred  prnclicablu  by  lucntiofi  the  rurnaoca  in  the  < 
is  foutiil  miiro  coDieiiicul  mid  cooooininil  than  pirrio 


Fm.  3.    Pi^  or  Fitrr,  Skcond  and 
D.    Corridor. 
A.    Sahod  Room  Tor  60  p«ih1i. 
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The  means  of  Tentilation  consiit  of  a  separate  TCDtidnot  of  wood,  leading 
{torn  each  school  to  the  roof.  Here  they  are  brooght  into  two  gronpe,  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  sarmounted  with  one  of  Emerson's 
Ejectors.  The  transverse  section  of  each  ventiduct  is  about  fourteen  inches 
square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  register  near  the  ceiling,  and  another 
near  the  floor  opening  into  the  ventiduct    The  building  has  seats  for  882  pupils. 

The  cost  of  the  house  and  furniture  was 945,645  50 

Cost  of  lot 14,362  50 

Total  cost $60,008  00 


Fio.  4.  Plan  or  Fousth  FLooa. 

A.  Hall  furnished  with  settees  for  general 

C.  School  Room  for  60  pupils. 

B.'  Teachers*  Platform. 

L.  Clothes  Room. 


i^Y4  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITT. 

Plans  and  Description  of  the  State  Normal  Univerbity  at  Bi/K>iiiKaTON 

Illinois. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  is  located  at  Bloomington, — that 
city,  and  McLean  county,  of  which  Bloomington  is  the  county -seat,  having 
appropriated  $70,000,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  estimated 
at  $70,000,  to  secure  the  local  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  history  of  the  institution,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the 
niinois  Teacher,  for  October,  1857. 

The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  Illinois.  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years  ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1856. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wrigut,  Wilkins  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  lion,  N.  W- 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1856,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Hon.  William  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  i)art  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Normal  UNivEusiri',  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understoorl  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "accessible,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smallei^  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  E<lu- 
cation,  in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  sites  otfcreil. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
56,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluff, 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  affording,  doubtless,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 


77^  IUJN018  ffTATE  NOBMAL  trNIVEIStTS. 

Upon  opening  the  bids,  it  waa  found  that  Peoria  had  offered  in  the  tg- 
grcgate,  Including  the  estimated  value  of  the  site,  over  $60,000;  and 


Tig.  3.    Pljui  or  Baiehint. 


lnthii!>tory.(Fi>.  2.)trotho  Janllai's  Houie,  (1,)  coniiiting  of  m  parlor,  kilebai. 
cellar,  three  bedroomi,  etc.;  Mningc  rD0n>,(2) :  labinvlorjr.  [3);  cheminl-leelurcrooiB 
(1);  boyi' play-room  for  Mode!  School  (5);  boiler  or  fumwia  rooai.(6);  girfi' [M- 
roam  for  Klodel  Scboul  (T) ;  corridor  (S) ;  filuring  ciiierai  (9)  ;  wid  aUiiwdja  (10)- 
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IhAt  Bloomingtoa  hftd  offered  in  the  aggregate,  including  the  estimtitod 
Tilue  of  the  dfee,  over  (140,000.    UcLeui  couutj,  by  an  opproprution 


a  ll«  cl™,.re  lh«  Prir    ,. 

,-,. , .--     -in.xa7ft.(a)i  lnKik  and  ■i>p>n 

......  uinXirn.  (3)L  Icachen*  nlirinf  room,  XlutlXHi.  <tin.  U) ;  RcnllEinr 

rolic,  3SII.X19A.  Oin.  (»} ;  maaten'  oranlrulw  for  Model  Srhool,  Kn.XlOfi 
.Modfl-Scbool  noiM,  lOxiUn.  and  Ufl.  Oio.-f^fL.  Cin.  (7);  minn'  wi 
Model  Sehoid.  32ft  XlOft.  Sin.  (B) ;  eonidon(0)i  uid  Ibc  uutwmia  ^LOV 


•j^Q  ILUK0I8  STATE  ^OKXAL  U: 

of  {70,000  from  hor  Biram|i-1a»(l  fuml,  cnabl 
strip  litr  rivaL 

Wc  know  of  nothing  more  lionomliU'  th 
llic  diiTi-rcnt  towns  of  Illinois,  fur  Iht  ftdvaltt) 
iii~lltution  of  tills  kind  rightlj  managed,  in  a 
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The  Board  of  Education  elected  Prof.  C.  K  Hovcy,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  hisrocommendatioa 
and  that  of  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  the  plan  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupils,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 


Fig.  5.    Plan  op  Third  Floor. 

In  the  third  story  (Fi^.  5,)  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  tlic  Nonnal  Hall,  G5x75 
ft.  (I)  ;  library,  32ft.  4in.Xl«ft.  Cin.  (2);  museum,  32ft.  4in.X»Sft.  (>in.  (3) ;  giillery  of 
painting  and  statuair,  32ft.  4in.x4dft.  Gin.  (4);  music  room,  32X2oft.  (5)  ;  and  an  ante 
room,  32ft.  4in.x22n.  4  in.  (G). 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  of  each  room  is 
secured  by  a  separate  flue  pn>perly  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

The  seats  and  desks  are  manufactured  by  JoaepVi  !>.  Bm&^^^acXAw^^&fist 
the  most  approved  patterns. 


UmON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  TPSILANTI.  ^gx 

Plans  and  DKscRipnoNs  of  ITnion  School  House,  Ypsilantt,  Michiqan. 

Thu  edifice  stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  square  in  the  central  part  of  the 
oHy  of  Tpsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  tranaspi  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartments  of  68  feet.  The  first 
■tory  of  Ihe  building  which  is  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contains  a  Inrgc  room,  90 
by  45  feel,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &:c.,  four  primary  sch(X)l  rooms,  with 
necessary  elothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverse  conifiors,  running  entirely 
throagfa  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  uninter- 
ropted  space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  second  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  librarj^,  apparatus  room  and 
necessary  clothes  room.  In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi- 
tudinally through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet,  one  do.  35  1-2  by  28  1-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor^s 
resideDce,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  arranged  as  in  tho 
■eoond  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  arc  each  IG  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
Tlie  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofVy  basement 
story  under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architi'Cture,  and  can  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  quoins  in  the  corners, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  the  cornice,  tho  arehitavc  mouldings,  belt 
courses,  &c.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  in  tho  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  the  large  room  or  chapel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
nsnal,  in  the  third  or  upper  story.  This  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
thmn  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infant 
children  can  be  taken  into  the  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  tutors  arc  afraid  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  will  bo  seen  that 
the  in&nt  children  have  access  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar- 
rangement. The  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
the  school  is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
unite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing np  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
doors  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halb  and  rooms,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  is  gained.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  brick  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 

The  plans  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Jordan 
Jk  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


AA— HkllB. 
nUBB— Funucp 
C — Jooitor's  Booi 


Fig.  3.— PUH  OP  Fntn 


AA— Hilla. 

B — Chapel,  or  Hkll  for  gene 
CCCC— Priomry  Hoom 
DD— Clothe*  Boohm. 
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Fig.  i — Second  Stoby  Plan. 


AAA  A—Halls. 

D  B  D— Class  Rooms. 

CCC — ^Recitation  Rooin& 

D — Library. 

E — Apparatus  Room. 

F — Clothes  Rooms. 

Fig.  4«— Thibd  Stoby  Plah, 


8ea]e40ft.  tol  inch. 


AAAA— Halls. 
BBBB— Class  Rooms. 
CCC— Recitation  Room& 
DD— Tutors-  Rooms. 
£E— Clothes  Rooms. 


/ 


HY.   STATE  GEOLOGICAL  HALL  AND  AGRICULTDRAL  ROOMS 

OP  SEW  YORK. 

SOOCATIOIfAL  CUS  OF  MOBXUXS  OF  XATUBAL  BWromT. 


Tub  Legislature  of  New  York  has  crowned  its  muiiifioent  appro- 
priations  for  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  by  erecting  a  spacious 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  its  natural  resources, — its  minerab  ami 
rocks,  its  plants  and  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
highest  improvement  of  these  natural  resources,  by  science  and  art, 
for  the  educational  and  economical  uses  of  its  vast  and  growing  popu- 
lation. The  cost  of  the  survey — the  original  exploration,  and  the 
publication  of  the  reports,  up^to  this  time,  exceeds  $600,000,  and  to 
this  must  now  bo  added  the  erection  of  this  hall,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  State  House,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  Large  as  this  expendi> 
ture  is,  the  state  will  be  manifold  richer  every  year,  in  all  future 
time,  in  the  discovery  and  improved  working  of  its  mines,  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  domestic  animals,  the  implements  and  modes  of 
culture,  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  the  enrichment  of  its  soil 
by  the  application  of  natural  and  artificial  manures,  and  the  proper 
altemaUon  of  crops,  which  will  result  from  this  survey  and  its  publi- 
cations, the  examination  by  people  from  every  part  of  the  state  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  these  halls,  and  the  diversified  operations  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  from  year  to  year. 

The  Greological  Hall  was  inaugurated  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  (which  was 
itself  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  geological  survey,)  in  1856,  by 
appropriate  addresses  from  Prof.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Prof  Dewey 
and  Pres.  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  Pres.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  and 
Prof.  Davies,  of  Fishkill.  From  the  address  of  President  Hitchcock, 
as  published  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  on  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  we  present 
a  few  extracts : 

This,  I  bcliovc,  is  the  first  example  in  which  a  iStatc  Govcramcnt  in  our 
country  has  erected  a  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  its  natural  resources :  its 
mineralfl  and  rock.s;  its  plants  and  animals,  Iivin<f  and  fossil.  And  this  soomH 
to  mo  the  most  appropriate  spot  in  the  country  for  placing  the  first  (Geological 
llall  erected  by  the  Government :  for  the  county  of  -Vlbany  was  the  didtrict 
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nliere  tlie  first  g<'ologicfll  stirrty  was  undortak^a 
Thiswns  in  1820,  and  was  ordered  bj  tliat  emioeDt 
RBNReELAES;  who,  tlirco  jeara  later,  ai)poitit*d  1 
like  manimr  tlio  whole  region  traveised  1^  tlie  Er 
mencemeiit  of  a  work,  which,  tluriDfi:  the  last  thir 
txpanmon ;  readiing  a  largo  part  of  iho  states  of  ; 
NoTa-SootiH  and  New  Brunswick,  and  1  might  ad< 
where  tlio  mnjrniflcent  surveys  now  in  progress  di 
survey  of  Albiany  and  Rensselaer  couutitn.  How 
OB  this  spot  the  llrst  Museum  of  Economical  Geoloj 
Nay,  ccnbracing  as  it  does  all  tlio  di^artmenU  or  n 
than  a  Kuropcan  Muwum  of  Eounomicnl  Geolog 
1  £uicy  rntlier  Hint  I  sco  hero  the  gonu  of  a  Ci> 
iJarden  of  Plants. 

North  Carolina  was  tlio  first  State  that  ordcrnj 
liavo  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  bolbre  mo  tlio  gcntll 
)S34  and  5  published  a  report  of  14D  pages.  1 1 
who,  though  he  hn-i  ainco  won  still  hrightw  laup 
sdence,  will  alwavs  be  honored  as  tlie  firit  comiui 

South  Carolina  commissioned  Proltssor  Tasuxi 
her  what  had  Ix.'cn  done  in  North  Carolina.  Thii 
published  save  in  the  newspapent.  After  tli is ther 
surveys.  In  1828  1  published  n  review  of  Profes! 
hope  of  turning  the  atluntton  of  legiahitors  to  tliot 
however,  I  was  more  sueCTssfuI.  Pardon  me  if  I 
way  to  visit  the  Coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
the  State  of  Uassachuactta  lud  ordered  a  trignoiD< 
suggest  to  Cov.  LiKMl.K,  how  desirable  it  would  I 
connected  with  tlio  enterpriuo.  On  ray  return,  I  lb 
it,  and  that  llie  Legislature  luid  adopted  it,  and  t 
awaited  myself. 

It  was  not  till  three  or  four  yearH  later,  that  any 
terprise:  then  followed  Tennessee,  Maryland,  ani 
New  York  entered  ujion  the  work,  on  a  scale  men 
judiHous  than  any  other  State  bofbre  or  since.  E 
of  Kientitlc  men  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  procedure 
Iho  Hon.  Jons  A.  Pix,  then  Sceretary  of  Stale: 
$100,000  to  the  survey ;  and  now  Ijchold  the  mat; 
of  tlio  results!  i'ur  the  ninelocnMplendid  quartos 
whole  Etorv;  since  others  are  in  resene,  wliieli  ari 
by  tteientilic  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "i 
(lider  liiBHiliferou*  rocks  with  a  fullness  and  disti 
Hence  ICuropenn  saiiins  study  the  Sew  York  Rcpi 
as  I  entered  tlio  Woodwaraian  Museum  in  the 
England,  I  found  rrofeivor  M'Cuv  busy  with  n  eo! 
liiro  lii in,  which  he  was  studjingwith  II\u.'sflr 
liisguidu;  and  in  llio  splendid  inlnmes  entitled 
Foimb,  which  appeared  last  year  as  the  result  of  t 
sor  Jln.i.  denominated  ''the  great  AnieiHi-an  pal 
that  thi,4  survey  lias  given  Kew  York  a  reputn 
world,  of  which  site  may  well  lie  proud. 

Another  important  result  of  the  New  Yori;  Sor 
Association  of  Amerinin  (leoloirfsln  wliicli  lim 
American  Aasociation  lor  llie  Advancement  of  Sd 
•'ngagcd  in  the  State  su^^-oys,  werp  so  isolated  Ih 
few  means  of  coniiiariufr  vicwa,  or  obtaining  advi 
fi-ssor  Uatiier,  I  believe^  through  KmoNS,  fir 
meeting  to  the  Board  of  Geologists  in  Novembei 
several  points  for  their  considemi  ion.  1  quoto  fi 
paragraph  relating  to  tbe  meeting; 

'  .McBwlr  of  l>tniMB  OIduMiI,  Amritait  JmnM 
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•*  Would  it  not  be  well,"  says  he,  "  to  suggcift  the  propriety  of  a  mecunfr  of 
the  geologists  and  other  scientifie  men  of  onr  country  at  some  central  point 
next  fall,  say  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Tliere  are  many  questions  in  our 
geology,  that  will  receive  new  ligrht  from  fKendly  discussion  and  the  combined 
observations  of  various  individuals  who  have  noted  them  in  various  ivirts  of 
oar  eountiy.  Such  a  meeting  lias  been  suggested  by  ProC  IIitchcxx'K.  and  to 
me  it  seems  desirable.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  not  only  to 
science,  but  to  the  several  surveys  tluit  are  now  in  progress,  and  that  may  in 
future  be  authorized.  It  will  tend  to  make  known  our  i*cientitic  men  to  each 
other  personally ;  give  them  more  confidence  in  each  other,  and  cause  them  to 
concentrate  their  observations  on  those  questions  tliat  are  of  interest  either  in  a 
scientific  or  commercial  point  of  view.  More  questions  may  1h?  6atisfi*etorily 
settled  in  a  day  by  oral  (iiscussion,  tlian  in  a  year  by  writing  and  publication.*' 

Though  the  Board  adopted  the  plan  of  a  meeting,  various  causes  delayed  tlio 
first  one  till  April,  1840,  when  we  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  speuta  week 
in  most  profita}jlc  and  pleasant  discwision  and  tlio  presentation  of  papers.  Our 
number  that  year  was  only  18,  because  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  State 
geologists ;  but  the  next  year,  when  we  met  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  moro 
extended  invitation  was  given,  about  80  were  present  and  the  num))ers  have 
been  increasing  to  the  present  time.  But  in  fact  those  two  firet  nieetings 
proved  the  type,  in  all  tilings  essential,  of  all  that  have  followed-  The  princi- 
pal cliangcs  have  been  those  of  expansion,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of 
many  other  branches  of  science,  with  their  eminent  cultivators.  In  1842,  wo 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  the  Association  of  American  Greologists  and  Nat- 
uralists; and  in  1847,  to  tliat  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Scienca 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  Geological  Survey,  tliat  liave  beconio 
matter  of  history :  others,  perliaps  greater  than  these,  belong  to  posterity,  and 
need  the  ken  of  prophecy  to  describe.  W'e  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that 
this  Hall  will  be  a  centre  of  deep  interest  to  coming  generation.s.  Long  after 
we  shall  have  passed  away,  will  the  men  of  New  York,  as  they  8ur>'ey  tlicse 
monuments,  feel  stimulated  to  engage  in  other  noble  enterprises  by  this  work 
of  their  progenitors ;  and  from  many  a  distant  part  of  tlie  civilized  world  will 
men  come  here  to  solve  their  scientific  questions,  and  to  bring  far  off  regions 
into  comparison  with  this. 

The  Agricultural  Rooms  were  dedicated  by  appropriate  exercises, 
<luring  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
1 2th  of  July,  1857.  The  accommodations  consist  of  a  large  office  for 
the  Secretary,  a  librar}',  a  laboratory  of  analytic  chemistr}',  store 
room  for  seeds,  halls  suitably  cased  for  exhibition  of  specimens  of  do- 
mestic animals,  insects,  plants,  <&c.,  and  a  large  lecture  room.  The 
Geological  Hall  constitutes  the  true  foundation  on  which  the  stmctur*' 

of  an  improved  State  Agriculture  should  rest 

There  is, — remarks  ITon.  Samnel  Cheever,  in  his  in.iu^iratin;*  a«ldre»», — crreat 
fitnen  in  this  arrangement;  there  is  great  intimacy  between  tlie  Geoloijy,  Min«r- 
mlogy,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Entomology  of  the  State,  and  its  Agriculture,  (te- 
ology  teaches  us  the  order,  arrangement  und  position  of  the  rocks ;  Mineralogy 
teaches  us  where  the  elements  are  found  which,  when  the  rock  is  crumbled  down, 
give  fertility  to  the  soil  which  it  forms.  We  wanted  a  science  to  teach  us  the* 
conatittient  parts  of  the  a^ealtnral  plant,  that  we  might  know  its  wants,  and  what 
elements  to  select  from  the  great  mineral  storehouse  to  supply  those  wants  and 
give  it  growth.  This  instrnction  the  agricultural  chemif4  ana  analypt  liavo  given 
im.  240ology  gives  us  the  form,  classification, liistory  and  habits  of  our  animals. 
Here  the  chemical  analyst  comes  again  to  oar  aid  and  shows  us  the  component 
parts  of  the  animal,  and  points  to  the  vegetables  to  supply  them.  Cliemistry  is 
here  the  connecting  link  between  these  sciences  and  that  humble  yet  gigantic  ijr. 
ricultore,  which  shares  so  larg*'ly  in  the  pablic  harthens,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  soiteiiuioe  lo  the  whole  family  of  man,  including  the  men  of  all  the  sciences. 
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BoUny,  too,  tescbra  m  the  hittorj  at  oar  plant*,  fr 
of  whrit, — their  cIomh  sad  ordvn,  their  luiblli  bi 
ailfiptatiiid  la  >oil,  climate,  temperature  ud  moiMw 
The  [oregaing  (oicaeea  make  the  farmer  arqaai 
mology  inlroduc-ea  him  to  the  inn'ct  tribe,  aod  mj 
eucmiea  :  11  teachifi  him  ihtii  history,  tbcir  bsbila, 
ni  far  aa  known,  tbe  beet  meant  o( 


indeed  to  K 


o  Iho' 


irld  a 


the  Minfraloflwl,  tlie  BotaDisl,  the  Zoologlut  and 
valuable  arc  the  labon  of  the  CliemlM,  the  Analyal 
who  take  Iheir  work  where  they  leave  it,  and  etab 
tranta  and  praclica!  purpo»e«  of  life,  ll  li  humbi; 
thti  intcllij^nt  a^iculturijl  who  aucctesrully  appiiia 
to  enlarge  and  to  improie  the  meBoa  of  human  life, 
general  commeiidJitioo  aaa  bcnersclor  of  hi*  raoe. 

Tbe  gcoiogrM  who  trae««  a  new  deieli^meol  in  t 
tribation  to  acienee  ;  hot  the  chemist  aud  af^culturi 
a  fi-rtilizing  clement  in  the  crumbling  fuail  <rfthe  t 
^^1y  Ihat  fertility  to  the  growth  of  the  cereal  pUni 
mean*  <if  hamnn  life. 

Wheo,  fnim  Iha  fuaail  of  the  nariBn,  the  geolofp 
where  dry  land  fint  appeared,  ho  made  a  valuable 
the  chemist  alio  mad*  an  aehicvemoDt  when  he  trw 
thai  fmil ;  but  the  agriculturiit  made  the  final  ae 
ivlien,  from  ihc  npplication  of  that  fertility,  he  rrapt 
where  ihe  aaarian  Rnt  grazed  tlie  lincben  and  the 

To  make  the  Geob^cal  Hall  and  the  A 
Inrgcst  measure,  anil  to  the  widest  extent,  i 
well  organized  instructional  institntion  conn' 
in  \is  aims,  but  more  comprehensive  in  its  i 
Metropolitan  School  of  Sdence,  applied  to  K 
ciatetl  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geolo 
partment  of  Arts  shouM  embrace  all  the  g 
the  State, — Agricullum!,  Mechanical  and  A 

Tlie  "  Educational  Uses  of  Museums  of  ] 
State  Geological  llall  nnd  Agricultural  Ro< 
the  late  Prof.  Eilward  Forbes,  in  an  introt 
Metropolitan  School  of  Mines,  above  referrei 

Musoumn,  of  themselvea  slone,  nre  powerless  ton 
the  eduea1e(!,nnd  excite  a  desire  fur  linowIed(re  in  ll 
tipcnds  his  hnhdtiy  in  a  walk  IhroDgh  the  British  B 
away  with  a  strong  and  reverentiet  sense  of  the  eiti 
hi*  fellow-men.  It  is  not  the  ol^ects  themselves  th 
at,  thai  muke  this  imprearion,  lo  much  at  the  order 
cnn  not  but  rccoi^iie  Id  the  manner  in  which  the 
He  learns  (hat  there  is  a  meanini:;  and  value  jn  ever 
and  Ih^it  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  things  comni 
regarding  them  ss  nselcsa,  naefei,  or  curious, — the  1 
bvor  with  the  ignonmt.  He  goea  home  and  Ihinki 
in  summer  or  a  Sunday's  Bflcmoon  in  spring  temp 
once  to  wnlk  into  the  fields,  ho  hnds  that  he  hni  a( 
atonee,  in  the  flowers,  in  the  creatures  of  all  kinds  i 
uan  look  st  Ihem  with  an  ImjDlring  pleenire,  and  lal 
a  tale  nbout  things  like  them  that  be  had  seen  ran; 
lie  b*B  gained  a  new  imue, — a  thtrat  br  nalnnl 
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^Qenoh  the  thirat  for  beer  and  yioiona  excitement  that  tortured  liim  of  old.  If  his 
intellectiial  capacity  be  limited  and  ordinary,  he  will  become  a  better  citizen  and 
happier  man ;  if,  in  his  brain  there  be  dormant  power,  it  may  waken  up  to  make 
him  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Miller. 

It  is  not  the  i^orant  only  who  may  benefit  in  the  way  just  indicated.  The  so- 
oalled  educated  are  as  likely  to  gain  by  a  visit  to  a  Museum,  where  their  least 
ooHiTated  faculties,  those  of  observation,  may  bi  healthily  stimulated  and  brought 
into  action.  The  great  defect  of  our  systems  of  education  is  the  neglect  of  the 
educating  of  the  observing  powers, — a  very  distinct  matter,  be  it  noted,  from  sci- 
entific or  industrial  inttruction.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this,  since  the  confounding 
of  the  two  is  evident  in  many  of  the  documents  that  have  been  published  of  late 
on  these  very  important  subjects.  Many  persons  seem  to  fancy  that  the  elements 
that  should  constitute  a  sound  and  manly  education  are  antagonistic, — that  the 
coltivation  of  taste  through  purely  literary  studies  and  of  reasoning  through  logic 
and  mathematics,  one  or  both,  is  opposed  to  the  training  in  the  equally  important 
matter  of  observation  through  those  sciences  that  are  descriptive  and  experimental 
Surely  this  is  an  error ;  partizanship  of  the  one  or  other  method  or  rather  depart- 
ment of  mental  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  a  narrow-minded  and 
cramping  view  from  whatsoever  point  it  be  taken.  Equal  devebpment  and 
strengthening  of  all  are  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  complete  mind,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  we  should  begin  to  do  now  what  we  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 
Through  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  sections  of  natural  history  and  chemistry, — 
the  former  for  observation  of  forms,  the  latter  of  phenomena, — I  can  not  but  think 
the  end  in  view  might  be  gained,  even  keeping  out  of  sight  altc^ther,  if  tlie 
teacher  holds  it  best  to  do  so,  what  are  called  practical  applications.  For  this 
branch  of  education,  museums  are  the  best  text-books;  but,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  eflfcctively  studied,  require  to  be  explained  by  competent  teachers. 
Herein  at  present  lies  the  main  difficulty  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
flcience  of  observation  into  courses  of  ordinary  education.  A  grade  of  teachers 
who  should  bo  able  and  willing  to  carry  science  into  schools  for  youth  has  hardly 
yet  appeared.  Hitherto  there  have  bsen  few  opportunities  for  their  normal  in- 
struction. Now,  in  a  great  measure,  this  defect  may  be  considered  as  removed ; 
and  in  the  metropolitan  schools  of  science  and  art  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ample  opportunities  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of  scientifie 
knowledge  in  the  required  direction  by  persons  who  purpose  to  become  educators. 

In  their  educational  aspect,  considered  apart  from  their  educational  applications, 
the  value  of  Museums  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  perfection  of  their 
arrangement  and  the  leading  ideas  regulating  the  classification  of  their  contents. 
The  educated  youth  ought,  in  a  well-arranged  museum,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  studies  of  which  its  contents  are  illuiitrations,  with  facility  and  ad- 
vantage. On  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  institution  there  consequently  falls  a 
fierious  responsibility.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  thoy  should  bo  well  versed  in  the 
department  of  science,  antiquities,  or  art  eommited  to  their  charge.  They  may 
be  prodigies  of  learning,  and  yet  utterly  unfitted  for  their  posts.  They  must  be 
men  mindful  of  the  main  end  and  purpose  in  view,  and  of  the  best  way  of  com- 
municating knowledge  according  to  its  kind,  not  merely  to  those  who  are  already 
men  of  science,  historians,  or  connoisseurs,  but  equally  to  those  who  as  yet  igno- 
rant desire  to  learn,  or  in  whom  it  is  desirable  that  a  thirst  for  learning  should  be 
Incited.  Unfortunately  museums  and  public  collections  of  all  kinds  are  too  often 
regarded  by  their  curators  in  their  scientific  aspect  only, — as  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  men  of  science  or  learning, 
and  consequently  as  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  very  few  persons.  This  is 
not  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  public  money  is  spent  on  museums,  though 
one  of  the  very  highest  of  their  uses,  and  in  the  end  of  national  consequence,  since 
the  surest  measure  of  national  advancement  is  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  pursuits  of  a  high  grade.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  and  intellectual  tastes  in  a  country  is  the  abundant  production  of  purely 
monographic  works  by  its  philosophers,  and  the  evidence  of  their  appreciation  by 
the  general  mass  of  readers,  as  indicated  by  the  facility  with  which  they  find 
publishera.     ♦     • 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussk>n,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can 
iastractkm  by  means  of  leeturca  and  public  teaching  be  advantageoosly  aasoeiated 
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with  puUia  oollwliain.  There  are  than  who  •!«  ( 
ipg  that  mDMniTH  ihonld  Mand  on  tb«ir  oitq  ei 

pMcea  of  personal  atuiJy  nnd  conaoltalioD.  ITiit,  1 
<rf'  Uii-m  under  Ihcir  Bcietiti6c  upcct  only ;  and  ihou 
that  a  fcrt-at  Mntriil  colloction,  auoh  u  the  Brtub  & 
•crvicrablo  by  thra  onurae  of  action,  holding  that  i 
geaeral  indei  for  ncience.  and,  a>  11  were,  Encydop 
Tineed,  alVr  a  long  and  rarneiit  oonBidenition  at  tb( 
union  coDDccled  nilh  syslcms  of  public  teaching,  i 
of  little  uao  to  the  |>ooplo.  The  moat  oKfal  miuei 
■Ocosory  to  profemoriml  instmotion,  nnd  tbere  are  i 
■Imoat  all  confinod  to  purposes  of  professional  cdoc 
open  lo  the  general  public.  The  museums  of  our 
lor  the  mosl  port,  utilized  in  this  nay,  bat  the  adv& 
ooDfincd  tOA  Tcry  limtled  doss  of  penKOB.  Id  thii 
bern  made  to  render  its  conlenls  aabeeriient  to  tt 
atmolion  ;  and  the  course  which  is  here  taken  may 
the  proTJDcea,  nhcre  there  arc  not  Dnfieqoenlty  eol 
turned  to  small  account  for  the  beneftl  of  the  residei 
in  many  instances  nre  ignomnl  of  Iheir  very  ejiiatei 
meot  of  the  prorineinl  museums,  thai  I  beliere  we  ; 
cilenuon  of  intellectual  porsuits  ihroughoat  the  la 
to  sny  a  few  words  respecting  what  they  are  and  w 

When  a  naturalist  goi«  from  one  country  inln  a 
local  oollections.  Ho  is  anxiou)  to  sec  authentic  an 
tion«  of  the  region  be  is  Tisiting,  He  wishes,  more 
apart,— not  mingled  up  with  general  or  miscdlanei 
urrangL'd  with  special  refereneo  to  the  ri^ion  ibey  I 

There  arc  local  colltclions  arrsnged  with  akill  an 
Foanly  towoa,  and  whioh  bI  a  glance  tell  tis  of  the 
(  ftn  goiding  and  enlightened  men  of  science.  It 
amplee,  nnd  yel  the  principles,  in  each  oase  distinct 
of  those  of  Ipswich  and  Belfast  ought  especially  ' 
thanks  to  the  adviee  and  activi^  of  Professor  Htm 
kinds,  whether  onliquariau,  natural  history,  or  ind 
convey  distinct  notions  of  pnncijdcs,  practice,  or  fail 
the  eminent  naturalists  and  antiquarians  who  have 
have  made  its  oontcnts  at  a  glance  ciplanatory  of 
and  ancient  hislorj-  of  Ihe  locality  and  neighboring 
Manchester,  York,  Scarborough,  ond  Newcaslle  n 
wendnblo  likewise,  thanks  to  the  science  nnd  abililj 
with  them,  or  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
howcTcr,  that  (ho  value  and  eieellencc  of  almost  ev 
open  the  energy  nnd  cnrnestness  of  one,  two,  or  thro 
or  retircrncDt  tliere  invariably  eomes  a  period  of  dc 

In  every  museum  of  natural  history,  and  proha 
Jibjccts,  there  gradually,  often  rapidly,  accumulolei 
displayed  in  the  collection  render  it  more  diflicult  I< 
away  allngether.  occupying  as  ihey  do  ralnable  space 
ing  of  thv  relations  and  sequence  of  the  ohjeets  clai 
cose,  they  are  rejected  from  the  collection  and  stoi 
they  arc  slill  in  the  wny,  fiir  cellarage  and  stowage 
want  of  them,  to  onr  detriment, — ore  indispensdih 
the  arrangements  of  museums.  Yet  out  of  these  < 
vets  of  specimens  might  bo  made  up,  of  very  high  vi 
A  well -organized  system  of  mulaiil  interchange  at 
the  most  efficient  means  of  making  museums  gener 
Much  money,  when  money  is  at  ihe  command  of  c 
In  purchaning  what  might  be  obliiincd  for  asking 
objf'L'ts  of  gre-ot  scientific  interest,  hot  eqnsUy  cost] 
establishment  only,  nnd  mode  fully  ss  useful,  instea 
by  two  or  more  coutlguous  inalitnlions.    The  lorgK 
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mailer ;  and  out  of  the  national  stores,  nnmeroos  exampleii — to  them  almost 
wortblesSf  bat  to  proTinoial  establishments  highly  yaliiable, — might  be  oontribiiled 
with  facility  and  greatly  to  the  pablio  benefit. 

It  is  in  this  way,  vix.,  by  the  contribation  of  anthentioated  and  instructive  specie 
mens,  that  the  mnseoms  supported  by  the  State  can  most  legitimately  assist  those 
established  from  local  resources  in  the  provinces ;  the  scientific  arrangements  of 
the  latter  might  also  be  facilitated  through  the  aid  of  the  ofiicers  attached  to  Gov- 
ernment institutions.  Money  grants  would  do  in  many  cases,  more  harm  than 
good,  destructive  as  they  are  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  apt  to  induce  a  loose- 
ness  of  expenditure  and  habits  of  extravagance. 

At  the  same  time,  every  shilling  granted  judiciously  by  the  State  for  purposes 
of  education  and  instruction,  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  libraries,  and  museums, 
is  a  seed  that  will  io  the  end  generate  a  rich  crop  of  good  citizens.  Out  of  sound 
knowledge  spring  charity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism, — the  love  of  our  neighbors,  the 
love  of  just  authority,  and  the  love  of  our  cowitry^s  good.  In  proportion  as  these 
Tirtnes  flourish,  the  weeds  of  idleness,  viciousnees,  and  crime  perish.  Out  of 
sound  knowledge  will  arise  in  time  civilization  and  peace.  At  present  it  is  folly 
and  self-conceit  in  nations  to  claim  to  be  civilized,  otherwise  tlian  as  contrasted 
with  savage  barbarity.  The  admiration  of  physical  prowess,  the  honoring  of  tinsel 
and  pomp,  the  glorification  of  martial  renown,  are  far  too  deeply  in  rooted  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  to  permit  of  the  noble  epithet  "  civilized/' 
being  appended  to  their  names.  The  nobility  of  industry  in  all  its  grades, — first 
soul-work,  the  labor  of  genius, — then  head-work,  the  labor  of  talent, — then  hand- 
work, the  honest  labor  of  the  body  striving  in  the  cause  of  peace, — must  be  hon- 
ored by  state  and  people,  before  either  can  with  truthfulness  claim  to  be  civilized. 
We  are  at  best  as  yet  but  enlightened  barbarians.  Think  how  all  Europe  and 
half  Asia  have  stood  for  months,*  and  are  even  now  standing,  on  the  verge  of  foul 
and  barbarous  war ;  how  Christian  nations  have  girded  on  their  armor,  and,  with 
mutual  distrust  and  well-grounded  suspicion,  have  stood  with  hand  on  sword-hilt 
ready  to  guard  or  to  strike ;  think  of  what  is  worse,  of  the  crime  and  ignorance 
that  fester  iu  the  by-ways  of  Christian  cities,  and  then  boast  of  civilization  if  you 
can.  The  arts,  the  sciences,  taste,  literature,  skill,  and  industry  seem  to  have 
thriven  among  us  in  spite  of  ourselves, — to  have  come  among  mankind  like  good 
spirits,  and  by  main  force  to  have  established  themselves  on  earth.  They  struggle 
with  us  and  conquer  us  for  our  welfare,  but  are  not  yet  our  rulers.  Sent  from 
Heaven,  aided  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many,  they  have  made  firm  their  footing. 
If  the  mooarchs  and  presidents  of  the  states  of  the  earth  knew  wherein  the  best 
interest  of  themselves  and  their  people  lay,  it  is  in  these  intellectual  invaders  they 
would  confide.  The  cost  of  armanents  and  the  keep  of  criminals  would  cease  in 
time  unproductively  to  drain  their  treasuries.  But  ambition  and  strife  are  sturdy 
demons  yet,  and  the  educator,  who  dreams  of  their  enchainment,  and  anticipates 
the  speedy  approach  of  a  peaceful  millenium,  has  but  a  limited  acquaiuttmce  with 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  hearts  of  its  governors. 

I  can  not  help  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  British  town  even 
of  moderate  size  will  be  able  to  boast  of  possessing  public  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  its  adults  as  well  as  its  youthful  and  childish  popubtion, — 
when  it  shall  have  a  well-orgauized  museum,  wherein  collections  of  natural  bodies 
shall  be  displayed,  not  with  regard  to  show  or  curiosity,  but  according  to  their 
illustration  of  the  analogies  and  affinities  of  organized  and  unorganized  objects,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  at  a  glance  learn  something  of  the  laws  of  nature, — wherein 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  district,  animate  and  inanimate,  shall  be  scientifi- 
cally marshaled  and  their  industrial  applications  carefully  and  suggestively  illus- 
trated,— wherein  the  memorials  of  the  neighboring  province  and  the  races  that 
have  peopled  it  shall  be  reverently  assembled  and  learnedly  yet  popularly  ex- 
plained •  when  each  town  shall  have  a  library  the  property  of  the  public  and  freely 
open  to  the  well-conducted  reader  of  every  class ;  when  its  public  walks  and 
parks,  (too  many  as  yet  existing  only  in  prospect,)  shall  be  made  instructors  in 
botany  and  agriculture ;  when  it  shall  have  a  gallery  of  its  own,  possibly  not 
boasting  of  the  most  famous  pictures  or  statues,  but  nevertheless  showing  good 
examples  of  sound  art,  examples  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  design,  and,  above 
all,  the  best  specimens  to  be  procured  of  works  of  genius  by  its  own  natives  who 

'  This  was  written  in  1853-4,  on  the  eve  of  the  RuMian,  Freoch  and  Eofliah  War. 
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have  deservedly  risen  to  fame.  When  that  good  time  comes,  tnie-hearted  citi- 
zens  will  decorate  their  streets  and  squares  with  statues  and  memorials  of  the 
wise  and  worthy  men  and  women  who  have  adorned  their  province,  not  merely 
of  kings,  statesmen,  or  warriors,  but  of  philosophers,  poets,  men  of  science,  physi- 
cians, philanthropists,  and  great  workmen.  How  often  in  traveling  through  oar 
beautiful  country  do  we  not  feel  ashamed  of  its  towns  and  cities,  when  we  seek 
for  their  ornaments  and  the  records  of  their  true  glories  and  find  none  ?  Plow 
ugly  is  the  comparison  that  forces  itself  upon  our  minds  between  the  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  in  this  respect  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  continental  towns?  A 
traveler  need  not  go  far  through  the  streets  of  roost  foreign  cities  without  seeing 
statues  or  trophies  of  honor,  serving  at  once  as  decorations  and  as  grateful  records 
of  the  illustrious  men  they  have  produced, — reminding  the  old  of  a  glorious  past, 
and  inciting  by  example  the  young  to  add  to  the  fame  of  their  native  soil. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  the  English  Government  have  enlarged  and  sjstemised  its 
appropriations  in  behalf  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions  and  Instruction.  In  1855-56,  the  expenditures  by 
the  "Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  amounted  to  £81,384,  or  about  $450,000. 
The  Third  Report  of  this  Department,  a  volume  of  over  300  pages, 
made  to  and  published  by  Parliament,  in  1856,  gives  in  detail  the 
operations  for  the  year  1855.     The  following  summary  gives,  in  a 

cx)nden8ed  form,  the  results : 

The  Museums  and  Libraries  of  the  Department  continue  to  be  in  an  effectiTC 
state,  and  have  been  visited  by  above  331,000  persons,  being  an  increase  of  fifly- 
six  per  cent,  above  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  chiefly  dao 
to  tne  new  Circulating  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  been  visited  by 
55,701  persons  in  the  provinces,  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  new 
arrangements  made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Edinburg,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  visitors  from  the  old  average  of 
800  to  above  100,000. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Dublin  have  been  visited  by  above  30,000  persons, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  138,000. 

Tlie  Exhibitions  of  the  Depurtmont  have  been  attended  by  72,000  persons. 

The  Geological  Surveys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mining  Record 
Office,  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  activity. 

The  Schools  of  Art,  including  the  Training  School  in  London,  have  been 
attended  by  nearly  12,000  pupils. 

The  number  of  children  tauglit  drawing  in  public  schools,  through  the  agency 
of  the  masters  of  Art  Schools,  amounts  to  1 8,988 ;  but  although  this  is  an  increase 
of  eighty  per  cent,  above  the  rttum  for  last  year,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  ths 
public  wants,  and  new  measures  are  being  devised  to  give  increased  development 
to  elementary  art  instruction. 

Instruction  in  art  has  been  given  to  2,181  teachers  of  public  ^hools,  and  the 
results  of  their  examinations  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  preceding  yean. 

The  Schools  of  Science,  which  have  this  year  increased  considerably  in  number, 
the  Working  Men's  Lectures  in  Jjnndon,  and  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland,  have 
been  attended  by  10,000  persons. 

Means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  instruction  by  the  diflfusion  of  examples  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  102  schools,  at  a  cost  to  the  schools  of  £1,510. 
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Frirorich  Froebbl,  and  the  Kindergarten.  Froebel,  who  died  in 
1852}  was  a  Pcstalozzian,  and  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  Liebenstein,  a  watering  place  near  Eisenach,  called  him  ^*  the 
old  fool  ;*'  but  Diesterwegf  on  hearing  the  name,  said  that  Socrates  was  such  a 
fool,  and  Pestalozzi  also.  Froebcl  considered  the  kinderbewahr-anstalteny  (sohoola 
for  keeping  and  caring  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insufficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  but  to  develop  them,  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  from  ils  mother, — as  he  would  have 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Children  are  born  with 
the  desire  of  acting.  This  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activit}'  into  a  desire  of  occupation.  The  child  will  play ;  hence 
the  right  kindergarten  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Froebel  avoids  the 
name  school.  The  kinder  gar  tner  in  ^  (the  nurse  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.  FrocbePs  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
His  educational  career  commenced  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stailt-Ilm,  in  Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pestalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  years  learning  and  teaching  in 
Pestalozzi 's  school,  at  Yvcrdun,)  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  KeilhaUy  near  RudoUiadt^  which  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starting- 
place,  and  is  still,  under  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  seminary  of  female 
teachers.  Langenthal,  another  Pestalozzinn,  associated  himself  with  them,  and 
they  commenced  building  a  house.  The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  daughter  of  war-counselor  IIofTfnan  of  Berlin,  from  enthusiasm  for 
FroebePs  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  accession  of  Frocbel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds 
and  welfare  of  the  school.  In  IS31  he  was  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
▼on  Wartensee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Luzern.  It  was  done.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilhau  to  Switzerland.  In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrraugo  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Burgdorf,  but  in  1836  ho  and  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.  There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Keilhau,  Blankenbarg, 
Dresden,  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  1852,  among  the  young  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nurses  for  the  kindergarten^  and  the  little  children  who  attended 
his  school    In  August  7th,  1851,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  kindergarten  were 
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fuddenly  prohibited  by  the  Pruasian  governmciit,  (and  afterward  in  Saxony,) 
'*  beoaose  they  formed  a  part  of  FroebePs  Bocialiatio  system,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheism.*'  This  was  an  error ;  Charles  Froebel,  Friedrioh's  nephew,  wai 
the  socialist,  and  the  kindergarten  had  no  connection  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  educationalists  was  called  by  Diesterweg,  at  Liebenstein,  when 
the  following  reeolations  were  adopted : 

1.  Frocbel  intends  a  nniversal  development  of  the  talents  given  by  God  to 
the  child. 

2.  For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cultivate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  senses,  particularly  the  more  spiritual ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

0.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties  in 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  furnished  by  plays  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religious  sense  by  addresses  and  narratives, 
and  especially  by  the  child^s  communion  with  the  educating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  to  child> 
like  virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marientlial  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Pms- 
aian  government,  school-counselor  Bormann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
the  fifth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salzungen,  May  16-19,  1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  :  that  Froebers  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action  ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volksfreund  of  Ilcsse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  klein-kinder-bewahrantielten^  (institn- 
tions  for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1852,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51 ,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  from  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
school.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  "  Krippen^^^  {erichee^)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marbeau  in  P^ris,the 
author  of  ^'  Lee  creches^  ou  moyen  de  diminuer  la  mittre  en  augmentant  lapopuU- 
Itofi,"  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  francs  from  the  French  Academy, 
ruling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten^  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  from  a  fortnight  to 
two  years  old  ;  and  in  1 852  Paris  had  already  1 8.  The  first  in  London  dates 
flrom  March,  1850  ;  in  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8;)  in  Belgium, 
fh>m  1846;  in  Dresden,  from  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  dee  crechet^  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
children,  Mr.  Foelsing,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebel's 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  difllerent  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  noonthly 
paper  called  ^*  Home  and  the  Infiint  School.*'  The  Sunday  and  weekly  papen 
published  formerly  by  Froobel  in  Liebenstein,  might  be  still  read  with  advantage. 
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It  most  be  observed,  that  the  kindergarten  are  for  the  meet  part  not  charity  nor 
public  schools,  as  are  the  other  institutionB  menUoned ;  and  this  may  in  part  ao- 
oount  for  this  small  increase  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Yet  no  one 
can  doubt,  that  FroebePs  work  has  not  been  lost ;  it  has  inflaenoed  ednoatioa 
generally  and  that  of  in&nt  schools  in  particular,  to  a  great  extent. 

GsanAN  Views  on  Fkmalb  Tkacbino  in  America. — Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipzigor  Zeitung,  July  16,  1857. 

^'  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Ijeipeio,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  rcry  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gazette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  future  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  countr}*  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  eflTort  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  a  well -organized  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resources, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
severingly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Journal  of  Education,  ele^nt  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  discuss — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowing  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  different  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  This  contains  all  necessary 
information  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradatk>u 
of  schools  in  different  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &c.,  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  54,813 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  with  601  pupils  and  16  teachers ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  nnd  2  male  and  6  female  teachers ;  and  a 
school  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elemcntar}'  Schools,  Peoplc^s  Schools,  (Fo/A;McAu2fn,)  and  Burgher 
Schools.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  verj'  unequally. 
E.  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  boys.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
fact,  to  which  this  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  normal  school 
and  school  of  practice,  amounts  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  reUitively  not  very 
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large;   bnt  he*r  mi  wonder: — Amcng  tit  S35, 

All  Oie  reit  are  womni.     llnr  ]  IIpst  1     A  aity 

itiinto,  the  »econd  of  the  United  SIbIm  in  imporwni 
in  male  and  female  joutL,  antil  the  I4th  and  l&lh  yi 
to  female  hands!  Ladiea  leBch  not  unly  languagei 
also  rhetorii',  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philceop 
head  of  large  boyg'  sehuola,  and  gaide  bodies  of  Ici 
thia  IB  to  bo  friund,  not  at  all  in  a  different  pedagogii 
poaed,  but  rather, — aa  a  glance  at  the  tcachcn'  aala 
pally,  beoHUBe  man's  oapaeily  valupi  itself  at  a  price 
liiiuivial  officers  wish  to  pay.  A  well  (rained  and  al 
at  a  price  below  that  demanded  by  his  self-oonscion 
riOBUnahlc  claiina  to  a  auffiuient  living ;  i.  c,  he  wilt 
ho  haS|  is,  knows,  and  is  able  (o  do,  to  tbe  teacher's 
(him  another,  perhaps  less  agreeable,  Bide  ;  bo  will  t 
aobool  than  by  tlic  counting  houee,  the  railroad,  or  tl 
tha  list  of  teachers,  no  man  nt  less  than  000  dollun 
wonld  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  ) 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  a)  foolish,  or  ai 
tan  blame  him  for  it,  how  high-soevcr  tbe  "  ideals  " 
But  what  may  we  in  GermaDy,  our  school  board 
must  hoTo  as  much  intereit  in  poneaeing  a  body  of  a 
an  able  ormy — what  may  they  all  learn  from  the  fai 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  the  Germ 
tail  into  a  like  aituation,  which  would  endanger  ila  ini 
esteem  the  ivork  of  women  in  general,  and  particuli 
we  refuse  decidedly,  lo  permit  them  an  abundant  a 
work  and  teachcr'a  oiGec,  aa  that  granted — as  tl  app 
dclphia.  The  bi>y  who  has  pasaed  hia  eighth  year, 
discipline;  stronger  food  for  hb  mind,  than  wom< 
eioeplions  make  no  rule ;  wherefore  wo  dare  to  eotei 
Ibo  "  superior  chnracbpr  of  the  instruction  and  th 
which  tbe  report,  (p,  15,)  asserta  of  the  pubhe  achooli 
mtn  in  oar  German  aehoot,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and 
in  tbe  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  deaded 
deavor  for  hinher  objecti,  warm  and  fBithful  in  their  1 


d  pious 


without 


genuine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whose  welfc 
To  gain  and  lo  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  st 
niggard  ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  wci 
and  the  woman-tike,  who  indeed  will  do  far  leaa  than 
thanasm  after  tbe  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  i 
nben  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necentlet  o 
important  change*,  to  re-adjnst  and  increase  the  sol 
eaoapo  tho  danger  which  threatens  ibal  they  will  ait 
and  that  thus  tbe  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  i 
of  fntare  ages,  will  be  neoeaaarily  destroyed.  Thna 
log  call  of  tha  Roman  stale  in  time  of  danger  i  Vidi 
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[Remarks. — We  shall  endeavor  elsewhere  to  give  a  full  disoaasion  of  the  whole 
subject  involved  in  the  above  6nal  paragraphs,  llere  we  can  only  indioatiB 
an  answer.  To  our  American  readers,  the  first,  if  not  the  only  sensation,  at 
hearing  such  views  from  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  skillful  teachers  of  Germany, 
will  be  unmixed  astonisliment.  They  would  no  more  think  of  ai^pmient,  author- 
i^,  or  statistics,  in  controversion  of  them,  than  they  would  to  prove  that  men  are 
not  the  only  appropriate  nurses  for  young  children. 

The  whole  later  career  of  Common  School  £<lueation  in  America,  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  facts,  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  VogePs  doctrine ;  and — so 
far  as  argument  has  been  had,  or  opinion  stated,  upon  a  point  of  late  in  fiict  almost 
univerFally  assumed  as  decided — the  voice  of  our  educators  and  laborers  in  the 
field  of  instruction  proper,  has  been  a  unit,  and  distinct,  in  favor  of  extensive 
employment  of  female  teachers,  with  the  cooperation,  at  least,  in  higher  schools 
of  men. 

The  reply  to  what  we  deem  the  errors  spoken  of,  in  order  to  bo  complete, 
would  require  statements  of  those  traits  of  children  and  women  which  adapt  them 
to  become  respectively  pupils  and  teachers  ;  a  comparison  of  the  male  and  female 
mind,  and  the  deduction  thence  of  their  respective  departments  in  instruction ; 
and  a  statement  of  fact?  from  American  Common  School  histor}^  in  proof  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  practice  of  employing  female  teachers.  To  this 
should  also  be  added,  a  consideration  of  such  differences  between  the  social  posi- 
tion and  training  of  women,  and  social  conditions  generally,  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  as  may  have  assisted  in  causing  the  difference  in  estimating  their  value 
as  teachers. 

The  result  of  such  a  discussion  would  by  no  means  necessarily  show  that  an 

American  system  would  be  best  fur  Germany,  or  even  that  any  modification  of  the 

German  system  could  advantageously  bo  adopted  from  us.     It  might  not  determine 

the  right  or  wrong  of  the  principle  involved,  in  its  actual  present  applications ; 

but  we  believe  that  it  would   be  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 

the   broad  principle  so  singularly  and  successfully   exemplified   in  American 

schools  and  American  men  and  women,  that  women  are  divinely  ordained  teach* 

ert  for  children. — p.] 

SAXONY. 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Forcstrv  at  Tharand. — ^This  school  contains 
about  150  students,  there  being  at  present  no  English  or  Americans.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  while  the  Polytechnic,  Industrial 
and  Mining  Schools  belong  to  the  home  department.  Each  of  the  two  sections 
of  tile  school  has  a  principal,  but  the  principal  of  the  department  of  forestry  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  school. 

Tlie  students  arc  of  two  classes ;  those  preparing  for  an  ofiiicc  relating  to  the 
forests  in  Saxony,  and  **  externs."  Tho  former,  for  admission,  must  bring  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  real  school  in  Dresden,  I^ipzlg,  Annaberg,  or  some  other  of  similar 
standing,  and  a  certificate  from  a  forest  officer,  of  practical  labor  for  at  least  a  year. 
Others  desiring  to  pass  through  the  full  course,  and  to  receive  the  academical  cer- 
tificate, must  prove  tho  same  education  or  pass  an  examination  in  it,  but  need  not 
present  tho  second  certificate.  Tiiosc  desiring  to  attend  only  a  partial  course  are 
admitted  as  *^  extcrns."  These,  as  indeed  all,  mast  show  that  they  are  more  than 
seventeen,  or  if  not,  that  their  attendance  is  permitted  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
and  tliat  they  are  competent  to  understand  tho  lectures.  Regular  students  pay 
fifty  thalcrs  a  year,  externa  seventy-five  thalers. 
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Ila  fun  oonne  luta  two  ;eara,  tenns  Qommelicilit 
October  15tb.  Vooationa  are  about  b  neek  at  tlic  Ik 
AugoN  ISth  to  Ootob«T  15th.  During  the  Utter,  hoi 
elerdKB  *iid  ac»dcmia  tnvek.  The  oonraaofleclnri 
mslia*,  (drawiog  and  architectare.)  natural  pfajloaoph; 
teohnok^,  knowledge  of  noil,  politioal  FoaDomf ,  ohe 
Tetcrinary  medicine,  hunting,  aad  lawi  on  agricaltare  a 
DO  academiofil  certificate,  but  may  receive  a  special  ODi 
a  profpnor,  Bud  ngned  by  the  principal. 

iNDiwraijkL  School  at  Cukbnitz. — In  1857  waa 
Hon  «  higher  weaTlng  achool.  Up  to  January,  1856, 
ice  of  weaving  had  proceeded  aa  for  oa  to  the  mec 
making  and  use  of  the  loom  to  Jacqnard's  weaving ; 
oonneoted  visits  to  several  spinning  and  weaving  estob 
in  weaving  and  drawing.  Such  as  graduate  with  a 
eaoh  year's  attendunoe  as  two  years'  apprcntiecBhip, 
JMned  to  this  sohoot  a  weaver's  *'  school  far  eontiauing 
ttluiU,)  which  opened  with  twenty  pupila, 

A.HNtaEKO  ScnooL  or  FaiNsc  Makino. — A  Po* 
making  school,  waa  opened  January  3d,  1 858.  A[ 
obliged  to  Btteuil. 

Laci  MiKiKo  SciJoou. — The  bui^master  of  Li 
the  Chambers,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  guvc 
or  achook  forJaco  making. 

School  ArraoraiiTioN*. — In  January,  1S5S,  govi 
a«oond  chamber  granted,  50,000  tbalen  for  special  in 
for  continuing  education,  being  an  increase  of  10,000 
to  complete  the  normal  school  building  at  Annaberj 
tlie  normal  scbool  at  PUacn ;  and  ^fiW  thalers  tor  tl 

FisTivAL  m  Honor  or  Da.  J.  C.  C.  VooaL.— (1 
October  9(h,  1857.) — A  publio  festival,  on  oocasion  of 
of  Dr.  Vogel's  official  life  as  principal  of  the  general 
Lcipsig,  was  celebrated  at  that  city,  October  Tth,  18 
him,  the  night  before,  bj-  the  Riodel  Oeiangitriin,  a 
menls,  and  a  fi'Slal  hymn,  writli'n  for  the  occasion  b; 
at  his  hauie  early  in  the  momin;:;.  The  ceremonies 
by  the  private  presentation  lo  Dr.  Vngol  of  the  honm 
Hlii^ermoister  Koch,  and  of  a  Ibrecbranched  silver 
of  the  three  schools  undvr  his  direcliun,  as  a  symbol 
llie  publio  eeremoniea  then  aitceeedcd,  in  Ihc  hall  ( 
Iteuler,  one  uT  the  teachera,  pronounced  the  fL-stival 
Ilerr  von  Burgsdorff,  direolnr  of  the  circle,  fi'rmally 
congratulations  of  the  Consistoriul  BnorJ  and  of  the 
the  knight's  onus  of  the  Order  of  Albert  from  the 
ofTcred  the  congratulations  of  the  town  council ;  and 
a  cordial  addresa  from  the  pulpit.  After  mnaic.  Dr. 
cave  a  short  review  of  his  twenty-live  years'  labor 
wishes  for  hia  feUow-lnborort  and  for  the  canse  of 
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Qondiided  with  nitiac,  after  which  ooDgratalationi  were  offered  to  Dr.  Vogel  by 
repreeentatiTes  of  the  united  Bchook  of  the  city,  of  Hhe  Rector  of  the  TJnivenitj, 
of  the  Paedagogical  Society  of  Dresden,  (with  an  honorary  diploma,)  and  of  other 
authorities  and  individnals,  among  fhem  Dr.  Barnard  of  North  America.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  festive  entertainment,  at  which  were  present  many  eminent 
officials  and  members  of  the  nniversity. 

Tkachbrs*  Mutual  BKitBrrr  AssooiATioifs. — ^These  charitable  associations  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  teachers,  for  emeriti  teachers,  &c,,  are  very  prosperous ; 
and  Diestenu'eg  recommends  them  as  examples  for  his  friends  in  Prussia. 

Tkachers'  Wages. — At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  a  short  time  since,  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  bill  for  increasing  salaries  of  teachers. 

WURTEMBERG. 

GusTAVus  Werner  and  His  ARBsrrscHULB. — An  xiccount  of  the  work  school, 
(ttrbeitechule,)  of  Oustavue  Werner^  in  Reutlingen,  Wiirtemberg,  is  to  be  found 
in  Weber^s  Illastrated  News,  (1847.)  Werner  is  an  itinerant  missionary  for 
education ;  and  must  remind  every  one  of  the  Methodists,  especially  as  his  labors 
are  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  Indeed  one  might  take  him  for  a  disciple  of 
Methodism,  if  he  founded  his  educational  work  on  a  dogmatical  religion,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case  :  for  though  always  maintaining  that  "  Christ  is  King,*' 
he  allows  the  creed  no  sectarian  sway  in  his  colony, — ^a  circumstance  that  has  not 
failed  to  draw  upon  his  school  the  censure  of  the  orthodox  party.  His  efforts,  like 
those  of  Methodism,  have  been  deservedly  successful,  and* his  school,  founded  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  so  flourishing,  that  besides  the  300  boys  in  the  mother  school, 
there  are  400  boys  in  four  other  schools,  kept  by  his  pupils,  but  superintended  by 
himself.  All  those  boys  are  collected  by  Werner  in  his  travels,  and  the  poorest, 
most  neglected  and  abandoned  children  find  there  a  home,  a  good  edacation,  and 
sufficient  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  are  trained  to  labor  in 
the  extensive  manufactures  of  the  institution.  Wlicn  "  confirmed  *'  and  leaving 
school,  they  are  not  thrown  upon  the  world  as  the  boys  from  the  schools  of 
refuge,  but  remain  from  four  to  six  years  to  work  on  the  large  farm,  in  a  paper 
mill,  and  various  workshops,  where  they  are  instructed  after  their  confirmation. 
These  buildings  form  one  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  other  and  older  part  con- 
taining the  school  rooms,  several  work  rooms,  and  the  store  house, — in  which  fine 
woolen  and  silk  manu&ictnres,  after  the  most  tasteful  patterns,  are  to  be  seen,  and 
so  much  sought  for,  that  all  the  orders  can  not  be  executed.  All  inmates  work 
of  course  gratuitously  and  for  the  institution,  in  which  they  are  clothed,  fed  and 
educated.  Werner,  being  asked  by  a  visitor,  what  ho  would  do  by  and  by  with 
the  great  number  of  young  men,  answered  that  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  employ 
them  as  workmen,  inspectors,  stewards,  or  as  assistants  and  founders  of  new 
schools.  The  same  visitor  was  present,  when  Werner  addressed  a  meeting  of 
neighbors  and  strangers  in  his  bam,  in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
address  was  lively  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 
Werner  is,  and  is  called,  the  "  father  "  of  all,  and  governs  the  whole  by  the  won- 
derful power  of  disinterested  love. 

Similar  schools,  intended  as  a  remedy  fur  pauperism  and  its  evils,  have  often 
been  tried  but  have  generally  failed.  A  good  one,  too,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  exists  in  Alfeld,  and  has  been- recently  brought  before  the  public  by  the  In- 
spector of  Seminaries,  Dr.  Michelsen,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  What  part 
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has  the  school  in  the  strtiggle  againut  paaperiem  T  and  answered  by  a  report  oo 
the  Lehr-und  Arbeittehule  in  Alfeld  by  Michelsen/'  Hildesheim,  1854.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  get  an  insight  into  a  work  school,  (with  which  a  school  proper  ii 
connected,)  will  find  this  short  report  very  osefal. 

PRUSSIA. 

Schools  of  Industry  and  Art.— rThe  six  schools  of  this  class  in  Pmasia  con- 
tain at  present  2,237  students,  viz.,  Berlin  1,374,  Breslau  133,  Dantzic  190, 
Erfurt  63,  Koenigaberg  243,  Magdeburg  234. 

Gymnasia. — In  the  114  Prussian  gymnasia,  containing  35,905  students,  2,109 
entered  for  the  graduating  examination,  (a&t7iirt>nfen-j>rii/tin^,)  of  whom  1,659 
received  the  certificate  of  maturity,  which  is  necessary  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
four  faculties  of  the  universities. 

Normal  Schools. — A  normal  school  for  Catholic  teachers  is  to  be  established 
in  the  old  female  convent  at  Braunsberg. 

Two  more  normal  schools  arc  to  be  established  in  Prussia :  one  at  Oranienborg 
near  Potsdam,  and  one  at  Driesen,  near  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder. 

Scarcity  of  Teachers. — ^Tho  want  of  teachers  becomes  more  general,  ercn 
in  high  schools.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  fifteen  places  are  vacant  ia 
gynmasia,  for  want  of  suitable  candidates. 

Town  Lidraries. — ^The  town  libraries  in  Berlin  contain  19,000  volumes;  and 
they  were  sometime  since  being  used  by  3,190  persons,  of  whom  1,588  were 
trades-people. 

DiKSTBRWEG. — ^Tho  pupils  of  this  veteran  educator  celebrated  May  5th,  1857, 
twenty-five  years  since  ho  became  principal  of  the  Berlin  City  Normal  School,  by 
a  festival,  and  a  gift  for  the  Pestulozzian  foundation  at  Pankow,  near  Berlin. 

Pkstalozzian  Foundation  at  Pankow,  for  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers. 
Income  in  1856,  2,086  thalcrs;  expenditures,  2,123  thalers.  Only  43  thalers 
were  contributed  of  the  entire  sum,  by  teachers  without  Berlin. 

AUSTRIA. 

Normal  Schools. — ^Two  Catholic  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  founded  ;  one  at 
Agram  in  Croatia,  and  one  at  DIakovas  in  Solavonia. 

Vienna  Protestant  School. — ^The  principal  Protestant  school  at  Vienna,  con- 
tained in  1856,  472  boys  and  114  girls,  Lutherans;  83  boys  and  32  girls,  Re- 
formed ;  and  9  Jewish  children.  The  contributions  to  the  Protestant  School 
Fund  reached  2,879  florins,  besides  280  florins  for  the  pension  fund. 

Ufprr  Austria. — A  normal  school  was  established  at  Linz,  (the  capital  of  the 
province,)  four  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  secular  clerg)'.  There  are 
nevertheless  ninety  teachers*  situations  empty.  "Tliis  shows,"  sajrs  the  Saxon 
School  Gazette,  "  th:it  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  normal  schools,  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers  is  not  ameliorated.'' 

Gymnasia. — A  ministerial  decree  limits  classes  in  g}'mnasia  to  the  number  of 
fifty.  A  parallel  class  must  bo  formed  if  there  be  an  overplus,  but  the  more  ca- 
pable must  not  bo  selected  into  either  division. 

SWITZERLAND 

PouTiCAL  Influence  in  the  Schools. — In  Fribnrg  the  ultramontanists  have 
come  into  power,  and  M.  (Charles,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  abolished  the 
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bigber  ■chook  for  girls,  which  the  Cbenb  hjkl  established,  sajnng  that  tataam 
may  send  tbdr  daughters  to  the  oms  to  be  educated.  The  csntonal  school  is  nam 
Slider  eoclesiastioa]  jnrisdietion,  asd  all  ^  liberal  ^^  tetebers  are  ksing  their  plaoss. 
The  reverse  process  is  taking  place  in  the  Aargan.  Here,  SaperintcDclcnt  Keller  is 
chaDgtng  all  the  nonneries  into  female  schools.     (Low^s  Monat»»chrifL) 

Tkachkbs^  Sai^eibs. — ^Tbe  parities  of  Znrieh  are  rivalixig  each  other  in  rnsii^ 
the  adaries  cf  their  teachers.    Several  hare  giren  as  ranch  as  1 ,000  ftanos. 

HOLLAND. 

ScBooL  Law. — ^The  new  law  of  instruction  oontaias  seventy-three  articles.  A 
BMlion  from  the  ^  exclosives  '^  to  establish  separate  schools  Ibr  those  kept  away  item 
the  common  schools  by  rellgioiis  scmples  was  lost  Another,  that  the  Stale 
should  pay  the  whole  salaries  of  teachers,  was  lost,  for  financial  reasons.  IW 
schools  are  to  be  nnder  the  inspection  of  the  govemmeat,  provincial  boards,  and 
ooaunanes,  (parishes.)  The  latter  roost  establish  and  support  the  sdiools ;  but  if 
they  prove  their  insolvency,  the  state  pays  half  the  expense.  A  oertificate  of 
capability  is  required  from  the  teacher.  Tbis  law  has  passed  the  second  chamber, 
and  is  expected  to  pass  the  first  or  upper. 

BKLGHIM. 

Fekalx  Ikdustxial  ScHooLa,  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  lace  making,  apOH 
ning,  &c.f  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  East  Flanders  alone  there  were  some  tint 
since  about  400,  with  17,121  pupils,  besides  as  many  more  who  worked  al  bome. 
Of  this  number,  328  are  for  lace  making  cxehisivoly.  The  rate  of  earning  is 
about  3  22  of  a  krentzer  a  day.  Belgium  has  about  740  such  schools,  with  iiear^ 
4,500  pupils,  mostly  girls.     (Low's  MonaUMchrift.) 

SAXC-ALTK2fBUBo. — ^The  legislature  has  appropriated  20,000  thalers  to  re- 
OTganize  the  normal  school. 

Hamburg. — The  School  Board  has  requested  the  senate  to  establish  a  normal 
school  from  the  state  fund. 

Sweden  has  about  400,000  children  of  school  age,  and  expends  for  schoola  a 
million  rix  dollars  yearly.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  soon  be  increased  to 
three  or  four  millions,  which  will  give  fhmi  eight  to  ten  rix  dollars  to  each  child. 

SAEDiifiA. — ^There  are  in  Sardinia  25  technical  schools,  with  1,546  papQs. 
The  amount  paid  for  the  teacher's  salaries  is  155,0(H)  francs  a  year. 

Athens. — The  king  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nautical  school 

Constantinople. — A  German  (Prussian)  school  was  fbnnaDy  opened  here  JvM 
1st,  1857.     Mr.  Drcyerof  Lubeck  is  the  teacher. 

Algiers. — There  were  in  this  province  in  1848, 115  elementary  schools  Ibr 
Europeans,  attended  by  3,858  boys,  and  4,250  girls.  There  are  now  178  schoob 
for  boys,  1 19  for  girls,  and  67  primary  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,673 
boys,  and  8,986  girls. 

[We have  received  from  Dr.  Wimmer  other  valuable  communicationa ;  "On 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Saxony ;"  "  German  Pedagogical  Journals 
and  Literature ;"  "  Dfe  of  Dinter ;"  all  of  which  will  appear  in  subsequenl 
numbers  of  this  Journal.] 

No.  12.— [Vol.  IV,  No.  8.)— iK 
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M2  ITALUK   IMXSATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

ITALY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Botta,  of  the  UniYeraitj  of  New  Tork,  for 
qtedmen  nombers  of  the  following 

EDUCATIONAL  PBRIODICALS. 

L'  Edugatorb  ;  Giomale  per  V  Educazione  della  gioventii  d*  ambo  i  mmrI 
e  del  popolo,  compilato  da  Gadano  ValerianL  No.  1,  15  Luglio,  1»57. 
Aleflsandria :  Fratelli  GazzottL  (The  Edocatob  ;  a  Joomal  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  of  both  Sexeti  and  of  the  People,  composed  by  Gaetano  Val- 
eriani.    No.  1,  July  15, 1857.    Alessandria,  of  Piedmont :  Gazzotti  Brothers.) 

This  semi-monthly  Review  contains  several  engravings,  and  presents  a 
criticism  on  the  modern  bibliography  of  Italy. 

Il  Monttore  ScoLAsnoo.  No,  1  e  2.  Torino,  1857.  (The  ScHOLA«nc 
MoMTOR.    No.  1  and  2.    Turin,  1857.) 

This  semi-monthly  Ammal  is  published  by  a  company  established  in  Turin, 
with  the  object  of  aiding  the  progress  of  education  in  Sardinia,  by  gatheriof , 
in  a  central  point,  all  the  articles  and  fiimiture  which  refer  to  achools,  and 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  nXe  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  teachers.  This  com- 
panv  proposes,  also,  to  publish  the  best  educational  worloB,  either  original 
Italian,  or  translations  from  foreign  languages,  to  enconra^  educational 
writers,  to  aid  the  necessities  of  teachers,  to  convene  them  m  public  meet^ 
ings,  to  find  schools  for  them,  etc.  This  company  was  founded  last  year,  in 
Turin,  by  Prof.  Colombetti,  and  it  bean  the  name  of  Enmorio  SooUutko  Magit- 
traU.  It  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  mvided  into  four  hun- 
dred shares  of  five  hundred  fhmcs  each,  bearing  the  interest  of  six  per  cenL^ 
with  an  additional  dividend. 

L^IsTiTUTORB  ;  Giomale  d'  Istruzione,  publicato  dal  Pro!  Lanza.  Torino, 
1857.  (The  Ikstitutor  ;  Journal  of  Instruction,  published  semi-monthly,  by 
Prof.  Lanza.    Turin,  1857.) 

Il  Giovkdi  ;  Giomale  d'  Educazione,  per  I  giovanetti  d'  ambo  1  seai. 
Torino,  1857.  (Tub  Thursday  ;  A  weekly  paper  of  Education  for  children 
of  both  the  sexes.    Turin,  1857.) 

L'Educatore  Lombabdo  ;  Giomale  dell'  Institute  del  maestri  di  Lom- 
bardia.  Milano,  1857.  (The  Lombard  Educator  ;  the  Joomal  of  the  Insti- 
tution  of  the  teachers  of  Lombardy.    Ifilan,  1857.) 

This  is  a  weekly  paper,  published  bv  the  association  of  the  teaehen 
established  in  Lombardy,  for  their  mutual  aid.  This  institution  was  created 
in  Milan,  in  July,  1857,  and  to  it  may  belong  all  the  private  teachers  who 
pay  an  annual  contribution  of  about  twenty  francs.  By  paying  at  onoe  the 
sum  of  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  fhmcs,  a  teacher  may  become  a  fellow  of 
the  institution,  during  his  life,  without  any  other  charge.  The  associates 
who,  by  a  physical  and  permanent  illneas,  should  be  unable  to  continue  io 
their  profession,  are  entitled  to  an  annuity,  to  be  given  by  the  association. 
This  annuity  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  of  the  fellowship,  so  that 
it  increases  in  proportion  to  the  Age  of  the  associate  and  tk  his  conneotioo 
with  the  association.  The  fellows,  however,  who  reached  the  age  of  dzty 
years,  and  have  belonged  to  the  institution  for  three  years,  are  entiUed  to 
the  annuity  without  any  other  condition.  The  public  teachers,  who  recdve 
salary  from  the  government  or  from  the  municipEdity,  may  belong  to  the  in- 
stitntion,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  annuity,  unless  that  which  tbev 
receive  fix>m  the  government  is  less  than  that  of  the  association.  But  in  tbui 
ease  they  receive  only  the  dllference.  The  annuity  to  which  the  assodatei 
are  entitled  varies  from  one  fiunc  to  three  francs  a  day. 

RiviSTA  GiNNASTATJB  B  DBLLB  ScuoUs  Tbcniche  b  Rball  Compilato  dal 
Dre.  Bolza  e  dal  Prof.  Pioci.  Milano,  1857.  Fascicolo  6.  Settemfare  e  Otr 
tobre.  (Thb  Review  oy  Gtmnasia,  of  TBOHsncAL  and  Rbal  Scaooia.  fiy 
Dr.  Bolza  and  Prof.  Picci.  Number  6.    September  and  October,  1857.  Milan.) 

It  is  published  in  six  nnmben  a  year,  every  two  months. 


VISIT  TO  RADLBWn  0CUOOL.  'gQS 

ENGLAND, 

Vbit  to  Rbv.  Mr.  Skwall*s  School  at  Radlciqii. 

lAtUrfrom  RL  Rev.  Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky, 

Kalorama,  Oci.  5th,  1857. 

Ht  Dear  Sir: — ^You  know  all  about  the  system  of  lagging  at  most  of  the 
ancient  and  great  schools  which  supply  to  the  Univemties  their  best  prepared 
annual  recruits,  such  as  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Winchester :  and  you  are,  of  course, 
further  aware  of  the  great  div^ersity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  opinions  held 
on  each  side  with  the  greatest  posable  passion  and  pertinacity,  and  yet  deviatr 
ing  so  widely,  that  whilst  their  consonrative  friends  claim  for  them  the  merit  of 
imparting  all  the  hardihood  and  chivalry  which  undeniably  still  distinguish  an 
otherwise  luxurious  aristocracy ;  their  progressive  antagonists  denounce  them 
«B  the  last  remaining  strongholds,  in  emancipated  England,  of  the  roughness 
and  barbarism  of  those  fierce  old  feudal  times,  when  thumbscrews,  fire  and  fag- 
gots were  deemed  the  best  tests  of  truth. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  these  points  would  have  been  warmly  contested, 
as  theories,  without  the  slightest  effort  being  made  to  effect  a  reform,  had  not 
other  evUs,  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  crept  into  the  administration  of  tiieee 
glorious  old  Institutions,  alarming  and  arousing  the  strongest  religious  coavio* 
tioBS,  which  have  stirred  the  bosoms  of  the  most  gifted  and  earnest  men  of  the 
Church  of  England,  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  fruits  of  this,  we  have  a  not- 
able instance,  in  the  earnestness  and  success  with  which  Dr.  Arnold  applied 
himself  to  the  experiment  of  infusing  a  robust  and  manly  religious  sentiment 
into  the  school  at  Rugby.  Some  there  were,  however,  who,  not  content  with 
the  kind  of  religious  influence  infused,  or  the  measure  of  it  possible,  under  so 
many  disadvantages,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  model  school,  equal  in  scholarship 
to  any  of  the  ancient  foundations,  and  not  destitute,  by  any  moans,  of  the  ad> 
vantages  derived  from  the  athletic  exercises  of  boating,  and  cricket,  should  yet 
secure  to  each  pupil,  not  merely  the  food  and  the  shelter,  but  also  the  delicacy 
and  the  refinement  of  the  comfortable  paternal  home ;  and  above  all,  a  degree 
of  religious  culture,  not  whoUy  disproportioned  to  the  worth  of  the  immortal 
aouL 

It  was  an  experiment  as  delicate  as  it  was  difficult  It  required  an  almost 
inconceivable  amount  of  religious  earnestness,  and  of  moral  heroism,  for  a  sou 
of  Oxford  to  select  a  spot  for  his  purpose  so  near  as  Radleigh,  to  that  glorious 
old  scat  of  classical  learning;  and  for  a  bishop  of  Oxford  to  spread  over  it  the 
ahelter  of  the  name  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  the  prodigious  influence  of  hiit 
great  talents,  and  of  his  high  office. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiflh  or  sixUi  annual  Confirmation  of  several  of 
(he  boys  of  this  school,  and  in  the  company  of  this  distinguished  Prelate,  and 
of  one  of  his  Archdeacons,  that  I  visited  Radleigh,  on  the  8th  of  Juno  last 

As  we  approached  the  house,  there  was  a  long  sweep  in  the  smooth  road, 
through  the  polished  and  beautiful  lawn,  on  each  side  of  which  the  boys  of  the  . 
achool,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  of  about  the  usual  assort* 
ment  as  to  size,  were  arranged  to  bid  us  welcome;  and  wild  and  loud  were  the 
cheers,  and  wonderfully  vigorous  the  waving  and  tossing  of  hats,  in  honor  of 
their  Bishop.  At  the  door  of  the  vast,  but  yet  plain  and  substantial  Farm 
Route  wbicb  bad  been  converted  into  the  uses  of  the  school,  we  met  the  Ward- 
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eti  and  fQQiider,  the  Rer,  Ur.  Sewall,  and  Bereral  c 
low  laborers  in  their  clerical  coatmns,  prepared  Id  i 
nj  ua  to  tho  chapel.  Tboee  few  momenta,  emplojl 
in  robing,  were  sufficient  to  bring  under  our  eje  mt 
establialinient  for  health,  comfort,  nnd  a  sober  r«G 
and  btantiful,  yet,  in  tho  eyes  of  a.  back-woods  Am 
haps,  to  tho  confines  of  an  expensive  Imurf . 

The  covered  walk  from  Hall  to  Chapel,  in  a.  mod 
ancient  cloisters,  was  long  enough  for  the  proce« 
bofs  in  the  simple  white  surplices  of  cboristcm,  tb 
lowed  by  the  Bishop  in  hia  robes,  and  a  few  clerical 
any  tiling  so  nnique  or  in  such  perteet  toato  and  ket 
but  a  temporary  bniMing,  eitempqriied,  for  a  few  y 
permit  him  to  erect  someCbing  more  durable.  Bn 
eren  (he  almost  perfect  and  (iialtluss  tasto  of  the  Itf 
struct  in  endnring  stone,  any  thing  bo  qttaint  nnd  pi 
kind,  as  tliis  tomponuy  modem  antique.  Tlic  lani 
tho  floor,  and  hotweon  them  R\)m  the  bands  of  won 
the  corbels  of  the  arches  oT  the  open  timber  roo^  si 
of  Bowcm  were  suspended,  welcoming  Uieir  guests, 
ry  in  Knglacd,  the  recent  fostival  of  Pentecost,  ta 
the  Nativity,  with  evorgreens. 

Tlio  chancel  was  somewhat  olorated  and  wlthoui 
beautiful  Etained  glass  triplet  window,  there  was  thi 
•criptural  carving,  in  the  small,  flom  one  of  the  ot 
nent,  any  where  to  bo  fbund  in  its  endcnt  niehcs  i 
tique  anil  the  new  stood  in  the  strangest  proximity 
and  tho  roses  of  to-day,  by  (he  «do  of  imported  i 
aignera  and  artificers  have  long  since  been  forgotti 
this  establishment  would  perpetuate  tho  ancient  lovi 
ship,  inwrought  into  the  unfolding  texture  of  young 

Tho  organ  was  good  and  the  mtisio  uncommonly  f 
been  so  important  to  mention,  had  not  tho  service, 
consisted  of  a  choral  Litany,  which  reached  the  mei 
BOSS  and  the  most  wonderful  solemnity,  io  consoqni 
perfection  of  the  responses  by  the  whole  school,  tmJi 
op  had  received  from  his  predeeossors  in  the  see  of 
fornng  orders  upon  each  candidate  separately,  caeb 
seated  in  his  episcopal  chair,  and  without  the  inter 
jwactice  which,  whiist  it  hnparta  somewhat  of  addil 
ijiaracter,  serves  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the 
omdidatc,  where  the  number  is  considerable,  in  the  i 
This  practice  wtis  extended  to  this  confirmation  occa 
forward  by  the  Warden  himselfl  decently  atlirod  in 
fng  his  head  almost  apOD  the  knee  of  the  Bishop, 
hands ;  and  each  time  as  the  prayer  was  fervently  1 
otber,  a  loud  choral  Amen  otom  from  all  his  jotm; 
House  of  Qod  I 

During  tbe  confirmation  service  the  Fishop's  chap 
iug  an  ekbonto  and  bewrtUbl  crorier  oT  the  Men  t 
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Bishop  at  ihe  moment  when  ho  raised  his  right  hand  to  pronounce  the  final  ben- 
ediction apon  all  the  confinned. 

Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  the  good  Bishop,  as  if  address- 
ing a  circle  of  his  own  children,  first  pointed  out  to  them  the  nature  and  solero- 
nitj  of  the  vows  they  were  about  to  take  upon  tliemsclvcs ;  and  then,  aflor  a 
portion  of  the  service  had  been  pronounced,  and  just  before  the  solemn  question 
was  propounded  to  them,  the  answer  to  which  contained  the  vow  itself,  he 
begged  them  to  pause,  and  once  more  to  reflect  upon  what  they  were  about  to 
do ;  and  again  the  third  time,  after  the  promise  was  made,  endeavored,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  heart-searching  manner,  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  a 
life  of  prayer ;  and  of  daily,  practical  devotion  to  the  service  of  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

From  the  chapel,  in  the  same  order  of  procession,  we  all  proceeded  to  the 
school  room,  also  a  temporary  building,  fitted  up,  out  of  the  old  bam,  belonging 
to  the  farm  house,  showing  its  naked  raflera,  a  little  gothicised,  and  yet  airy 
and  roomy,  to  a  degree  quite  impracticable,  for  winter  purposes,  in  our  far  colder 
country.  Here,  after  a  short  narrative  report  to  the  Bishop,  on  the  part  of  the 
Warden,  including,  in  the  most  simple  and  manly  way  possible,  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  boys,  for  their  mental  and  classical  progress,  not  less,  it  was  thought^ 
than  that  of  boys  of  the  same  age,  from  the  great^  old  scIk>o1s  ;  and,  also,  for 
their  truthfulness  and  high  sense  of  honor  and  of  principle;  and  their  pn^* 
ciency  iu  all  athletic  and  manly  ezercisea 

There  was  a  Latin  salutatory  addressed  to  the  Bishop  by  one  of  the  older 
boys ;  to  which,  in  good  old  Saxon  English,  the  Bishop  replied,  in  his  mo8t 
happy  and  efiective  manner.  There  was  a  manliness,  naturalness,  and  pathos 
connected  with  the  whole  scene,  rarely  witnessed  any  where,  on  similar  occa- 
fiions. 

From  the  school  room,  afler  a  few  moments  of  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
robing and  of  refreshment,  the  summons  was  given  for  repairing  to  the  dining 
halL  The  table  furniture,  around  the  magnates,  at  least,  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  great  dons  at  Oxford  itself;  and  the  antique  surroundings,  of 
chimney  pieces,  old  carved  cornices,  tables,  and  sideboards ;  and  even  of  grand 
old  portraits,  filled  one  with  astonishment  at  the  ease  with  which,  in  England, 
even  the  modem  may  be  made  to  assume  the  hue  of  age. 

So  deeply  was  I  interested  and  so  profoundly  afi*ected  by  all  that  I  had  seen 
00  this  occasion,  that  I  repeated  my  visit,  a  few  days  afler,  with  a  dear  compan- 
ion whose  sympathies,  I  knew,  would  be  even  more  in  unison  than  my  own, 
witli  all  that  liad  excited  my  admiration.  We  were  present  at  the  ordinary 
evening  prayer  in  the  chapel,  and  shared  with  the  boys  their  customary  eve- 
ning meaL  Evening  prayer  was  introduced,  and  was  complete  in  its  choral 
forms ;  and  in  all  those  studied  tokens  of  deference  and  respect  for  age  and 
office,  which  enter  so  deeply  into  the  genius  and  spirit  of  all  the  training  of  the 
young  in  England ;  and  which  stands  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  irrev- 
erence and  insubordination  of  the  young  people  of  America. 

On  tliis  occasion  we  had  more  ample  opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the 
antique  bureaux,  wardrobes,  tables  desks  and  chairs,  which  all  Europe  had 
been  constrained  to  give  up,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  our  insatiable  virtuoso ;  to 
converse  with  his  gifled  and  aocompiished  sister,  (not  the  authoress,  at  this  time 
she  was  in  some  other  part  of  England;)  and  to  hear  them  expatiate  upon  their 
iavorite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  training  of  the  young.    Ideaa  do  not  ao  prop- 
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erlj  belong  to  this,  tbo  narratiTe  portton  of  my  letter;  bat  u  tiiat  is  now  pretty 
well  exhausted,  perhaps  I  might  aa  well  pass  on,  at  once,  to  the  diacuaskm  of 
some  of  those  ideas,  and  the  obtrusion  of  some  of  mj  own  commenta. 

As  nearly  as  I  conld  judge,  Mr.  Sewall  has  arriTCd  at  a  Torj  happj  solatbn 
of  his  main  problem,  rigor  and  manliness,  devoid  of  roughness,  on  the  play- 
grounds, in  sufficient  harmony  with  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  true  culture  and 
refinement  of  manners,  in  all  other  places.  In  most  American  schools  and  col* 
leges,  there  seems  to  mo  to  be  an  almost  equal  want  of  both  of  these  high  qual' 
ities ;  there  is  a  neglect  of  athletic  games  approaching  but  too  noarlj  a  luxurious 
effeminacy ;  and  yet  a  still  greater  neglect  of  the  common  cotirtesies  of  life,  &r 
more  disagreeable  than  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  plaj-ground.  The  combina- 
Uon  of  manly  vigor,  on  the  one  hand,  with  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  person,  and 
true  gentleness  and  refinement  of  manners,  on  the  other,  is  a  point  ot  attain- 
ment in  a  boys'  school  as  difficult  as  it  is  desirable. 

The  question  of  Christian  culture  and  religious  training,  is  &r  more  complex 
and  difficult  As  far  as  I  was  witness  of  the  process  and  the  apparent  results 
at  Radleigh,  I  might  hare  more  to  say  than  could  be  embraced  in  many  letters 
tike  this.  The  mere  analysis  might  run  somewhat  in  this  way :  The  influence 
of  Tirtualism,  measured  by  its  amount  and  its  frequency;  and  the  effect  of  reiy 
concentrated  educational  Christianity,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  intense 
and  the  unopttomd. 

Of  the  former,  to  my  taste,  I  must  confess  there  was  rather  too  much ;  cer- 
tainly too  much  for  America.  But  with  the  calmer  and  more  sedate  tempera- 
ment of  the  English,  and  with  their  tastes  and  habits,  I  should  be  slow  to  af- 
firm that  there  was  too  much  fbr  them.  And  any  where  it  must  exert  a  pow- 
erflil  influence  in  the  right  direction,  quieting  the  nenrousness  of  the  youthful 
temperament,  and  making  a  decent  external  reyerence  for  sacred  things,  habitu- 
aL  Oyermuch  of  this  would  endanger  a  reaction.  The  beads  of  such  estab- 
lishments can  judge  better  than  we,  whether  such  reaction  is  conmion.  Upon 
the  other  question  I  will  not  venture  to  enter.  Of  hundreds  of  young  men  at 
Radleigh,  carefully  trained  for  confirmation,  how  many  more  finally  noake  ship- 
wreck of  their  profession,  than  of  a  like  number  in  our  American  colleges,  poir- 
•rfVilly  wrought  upon  in  repeated  reyivals.  I  will  not  even  pretend  to  conjee* 
ture.  The  application  of  one  test  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
English  practice — ^more  professional  men  in  England  are  decidedly  religious^ 
than  in  America ;  and  their  piety  is  of  a  decidedly  more  hardy  and  practical  type. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  earnestly  wish  that  there  were  in  all  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, in  both  countries,  a  better  and  larger  admixture  of  both  dements.  In 
each  country,  one  is  groatly  in  excess;  and  fbr  that  reason,  a  person  like  my- 
aeU;  educated  under  the  undue  influence  of  the  one,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  an  impartial  judge  of  the  value  of  the  other;  though  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  evils  under  which  we 
labor  in  the  West  and  South-west,  for  lack  of  more  of  the  ritual  and  education- 
al element.  Perhaps  I  should  the  less  deplore  it,  if  there  were  more  of  the  di- 
rect, personal  and  educational,  which,  at  times  have  reached  the  hearts  of  young 
men  in  our  Eastern  colleges.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  both,  is  <kpk>nd)Ie 
in  the  extreme. 

The  reader,  ftt>m  the  general  tone  of  admiration  pervading  this  narrative,  may, 
perhaps,  too  readily  infer  that  I  entirely  approved  of  every  thing  I  saw.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  altogether  censuring  some  things  which  did  nol 
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strike  me  so  frvorablj ;  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  very  poor  judge, 
indeed,  of  what  is  altogether  suitable  and  desirable,  for  just  such  an  effort^  for 
just  such  a  class  of  society,  in  just  such  a  country  as  England,  in  precisely  this 
age  of  the  world.  But  I  am  very  free  to  repeat  what  I  heard  from  several  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  this  enterprise,  that,  perhaps  the  energetic  Warden,  wam 
» little  too  much  of  a  virtuoso,  and  had  carried  mere  matters  of  taste  to  a  rath' 
er  firndfUl,  and  very  costly  extreme. 

I  liked  the  surplices  and  the  church  responses ;  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  grace  at  meals,  in  Latin,  with  a  common,  deep-toned,  choral  response ; 
but  I  certainly  thought  that  the  crosier  might  have  been  dispensed  with ;  and 
gravely  doubt  whether  so  long  a  service,  morning  and  evening,  in  chapel,  as  the 
r^^ular  church  service,  can  be  for  the  good  of  edifying.  I  would  vastly  prefer 
a  service  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  choral  and  responses,  with  brief  Psalter, 
and  one  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  to  any  longer  services.* 

I  have  oidy  to  add,  that,  like  most  private  enterprises  of  its  kind,  Radleigh 
has  had  great  pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Its  projector  ventured 
much  in  it,  and  induced  several  of  his  friends  to  join  with  him ;  thinking  to  de- 
volve  the  laboring  oar  upon  others.  But,  with  extreme  reluctance,  he  was  con- 
strained to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to  identify  himself  with  it,  as  his  life  object 
It  now  has  its  full  number,  and  should  it  continue  to  have  for  a  few  years  long- 
er, and  to  deserve  the  measure  of  approbation  from  its  distinguished  patroiw 
which  it  now  enjoys,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  complete  success. 

By  two  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Warden,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  that, 
to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  it  is  not  enough  that  all  tlie  officers  should 
be  Christiana, — ^they  must  also  be  Christian  gentlemen.  In  other  words,  not 
their  principles  only  will  be  severely  tried,  but  their  nerves  and  their  equina- 
mity  I  They  must  not  only  be  ready  always  to  do  right,  but  to  exercise  bound- 
k«s  kindness  and  infinite  forbearance ! 

And  so,  again  he  added :  we  are  called  upon  continually  to  &11  back  upon 
first  principles ;  we  must  be  ready  to  toil  and  sufier,  not  for  wealth,  nor  for 
fame ;  nor  to  perfect  a  project,  or  realize  an  idea,  or  to  carry  a  point ;  but  tbn 
one,  animating  motive  must  be,  or  we  shall  utterly  fail,  love  for  Christ,  and 
love  for  the  precious  souls  of  young  people,  for  whom  Christ  died. 

B.  B.  Smith, 

Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

Foundation  Schools  of  England. — Of  the  endowed  Public  Schools, — "  the  most 
Knglisli  Institutions  of  England,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  London  Times, — one 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Alfred ;  ten  were  founded  before,  and  three  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI. ;  one  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. ;  twelve  in  that  of  Henry  VII. ; 
forty-nine  in  that  of  Henry  VIIL ;  forty-four  in  that  of  Edward  VI. ;  twelve  In 
that  of  Mary;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  that  of  Elizabeth;  forty-eight  in  that 
of  James  I. ;  twenty-eight  in  that  of  Charles  I. ;  sixteen  in  that  of  CromweU ; 
thirty-six  in  that  of  Charles  II.  We  propose  to  give  the  history  and  internal 
economy  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  of  these  schools,— of  Eton,  Winches- 
ter, Rugby,  Clirist  Hospital,  Ac. 
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MILXTABT  KDUCATIOH. 

Tub  following  account  of  the  Institutions  for  military  education  in  England 

is  abridged  from  an  article  in  BlackwoocTi  Magazuu  for  November,  1868 : 

I'here  exist  in  this  country  three  military  seminaries — the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  youths  are  educated  for  service  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers ;  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  where 
cadetH  are  prepared  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  ;  and  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company's  Military  School  at  Addiscombe,  which  educates  simulta- 
neously for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  In&ntry  services  of  the  three 
Presidencies.  Supplementary  to  these  arc  the  School  of  Practical  Instruction 
at  Chatham,  where  passed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  learn 

Eractical  engineering  ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  supposed  to 
e  a  Staff  school,  into  which  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  are,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  admitted. 

I.  llie  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741 .  It  was  created  by  George  II. ,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  the  English 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  instructions  in  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Engineers.  Its  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest  imaginable  order.  A 
single  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  (Government  as  a  hall  of  study ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectures  by  rotaUoa,  during  four 
consecutive  hours,  in  three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officcrg 
of  the  single  battalion  composing  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers  were  required  to  attend.  By  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  also,  and  eventually  the 
cadets,  of  whom  five  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  strength  of  each  company 
of  Artillery,  repaired  thither  in  like  manner.  But  the  cadets  being  the  sons 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  as  they  neither  dressed  in  uniform,  nor  were 
under  any  military  control,  proved  very  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty led  to  a  great  change  as  well  in  their  condition  as  in  that  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

In  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  first  lime,  clothed  in  uniform, 
and  collected  into  a  distinct  company.  Two  officers,  with  a  drum-major, 
undertook  the  management  of  them  ;  and  the  arrangement  worked,  or  was 
supposed  to  work,  so  satisfactorily,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
enlarged  itself,  the  numbers  composing  the  Cadet  Company  were  increased 
also.  In  1782  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1798  to  a  hundred ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  ivs  well  as  to  educate  and 
drill  them,  apart  from  the  residences  of  their  fathei-s.  Hence,  after  trying 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeted  on  private  persons  at  a  payment  of  28.  a  day  per  head,  the  pile 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erecte<l.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  officers  and  professors,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  establishment  which 
is  familiar  to  most  of  ns.  In  180C  the  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Ciidet  Comptmy  consisted  of — 

1.  Lieutenant-Governor:  2.  Inspector;  8.  Professor  of  MatbemMics;  4.  Prof««9or  of 
Forliflcatfon;  5.  Mathfinatical  Master;  6.  Arithmeticaldo. ;  7.  Frendi  do.;  a  Fortifleatlon 
<lo. ;  v».  LAii(iAcapi'-<lt  awing  "I". ;  lo.  Kf cure-drawing  do. ;  11. 8econ<l  French  do. ;  12.  Feueing 
dt».;  18.  Dancing  do. ;  14.  First  Moileller ;  15.  Second  do. :  16.  Clerk. 

In  1829  the  fencing  and  dancing  masters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
chemical  lecturer  appointed.  In  1836  three  new  mastei-s  were  added  ;  and 
in  1857  the  staff  Ht(>o<i  thus  : 

Military.— \  Governor;  one  Second  CnpUln,  commanding;  one  da  for  Practical  Claw; 
four  Flrit- Lieutenants;  one  Quartcnnnster;  one  Staff-Sergeant;  aeven  Drill-Sei^eants; 
one  Pavrijasf  er'»  Clerk  :  one  AssUiant  do. ;  Servants. 

Civil  or  E'twational.—k  Chaiilatn  ;  Inspec  t(»r— a  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Artillery ;  Amistait 
do.— Mn)or,  U.  K. :  Professor  of  Fortification— LieuL-Col.,  R.  E, ;  two  Assisiantt— dec«»nd 
Captains;  Professor  of  Mktliematics:  Feven  MHtlicmHtiral  Masters:  Mister  t»f  Descriptive 
Goometrj  ;  Msister  for  Geometrical  Drawing :  Drawing-MasU'r  for  Landscape  ;  Second  «la ; 

kMhSUr  for  MiliUry  Pian-Dr-iwinp— Brevet- .Major,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Surveying  ami  Field 
Works— CapUin,  R.E.;  As.sisiant  do.— Cnpuin,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  l*TacticaI  Anillerr— 
Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  AeaisUnt  da— Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  four  Frencb  Ma.strr:» ;  four 
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Oennan  do. ;  Master  fur  Historj  and  Geoi;;raphj;  Lecturer  in  Chemistry:  Assistant  to  do.: 
Leetarer  in  Geology  and  Mlneralofry ;  Lecturer  in  Practical  Mechanics,  Machinery,  and 
Metallurgy ;  Lecturer  in  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Cleric ;  First  Ast^lstant  do.— 
a  Berseant;  Second  do. — Bombardier;  one  Drill-Sergeant— Practical  Class;  Motleller, 
Modelling  Smith,  Servants,  Ac 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  was,  till  very  lately,  obtained  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  the  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
In  1835  the  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seventeen  ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  proportion 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies.  The  arrangement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  prelim- 
inary  examination  still  proved  to  be  a  **  pass,"  and  no  more  ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued till  those  political  views  obtained  the  ascendant  which  abolished 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  U8 
in  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  young  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  called 
exceptional  conditions.  During  the  pressure  of  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  so  urgent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  academical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  pronounced  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  physical  science  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  Panmure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  furnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis- 
sions in  1855,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admisHion  into  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  as  a  prize  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-books 
to  be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by 
regulation.  They  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry, French,  German,  Plan-Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Geography  ;  to  which,  during  his  continuance  in 
what  are  called  the  **  theoretical  classes,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  con- 
fined. When  he  enters  the  *'  practical  class,"  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field- Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — viz.,  four 
years  in  the  "theoretical,"  and  one  year  in  the  **  practical"  class — though 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  years 
and  a  half  or  three  years,  'i'here  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  from 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
ability  of  the  professors  and  teachers  appointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right-minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  cadet  barracks  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  we 
refused  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  persisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  *'  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
'*  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  very  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow.  Such  officers  may 
indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Rarely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  and  l>ecome  their  advisers ;  more  frequently 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier.  There  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Vcademy,  great  inconsistency  in  treating  the  cadets.     Honor  is  constantl/ 
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Ulked  of,  and  yet  doubts  u  to  their  truthfulness  are  not  unfreqaenUy 
expresHed.  I  have  heard  even  the  lie  given  in  rough  and  emphatic  terms. 
Confidence  is  professedly  placed,  and  yet  offences  are  found  out  in  a  way 
that  shows  that  no  confidence  existed.  Hence  a  contest  arises  between  the 
officer  and  OEuiet,  and  the  latter  becomes  tricky  and  disingenuous." 

In  these  emphatic  words  Colonel  Portlock  has  struck  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evil  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  heretofore  combated  without  suooess, 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
morale  of  that  establishment,  it  owes  to  the  original  sin  of  its  constitution. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  boys  so  long  as  we  recognixe  their  boyhood,  even 
while  appealing  to  the  point  of  honor  among  them.  But  ve  no  sooner 
dress  them  up  in  uniform,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  than  we  lose 
all  moral  control  over  them.  They  smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into  other 
vices,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  any  irresistible  temptation,  bat 
because  they  look  upon  such  acts  as  tokens  of  manhood.  And  the  corporals, 
who  report  readily  enough  for  insubordination,  and  the  officers,  who  punish 
for  what  they  call  military  offences,  take  little  heed  of  worse  things ;  parUy 
because,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely  criminal ;  partly 
because,  not  being  regarded  as  such,  they  are  seldom  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  superior  authorities.  How  a  seminary  so  conducted  and  so 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  a  body  of  ofiKoen 
distinguished,  as  those  of  both  arms  unquestionably  are  for  talent,  intelU- 
gence,  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  would  be  inexplicable,  were  not  the  £ict 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
after  quitting  the  Academy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  he  had  con- 
tracted there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  moral  tone  and  excellent  habits  of  his 
regiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  this  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  our  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  of  sustained 
study,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  recent  regulation,  **  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  director  of  studies  for  half  a  year  after  obtaining  their 
commi-ssions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appointed  to  the  Engineers  pro- 
ceed to  the  training-school  for  that  arm  at  Chatham  ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  course  of  surveying,  and  are  instructed  less  elaborately 
in  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  in  mining,  sapping,  pontoon- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  reach  their  new  field  of  instruction  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Woolwich 
system  is  by  these  gentlemen  condemned  in  terms  as  decided  as  is  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

II.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  the  propriety  of  training  young  men 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  infiiintry  and  cav^ry,  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  any  statesman  or  soldier  in  this  country.  Appointments 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  time  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  increased,  through  the  weight  of  influence, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pressure  of  the  great 
war  was  at  its  height,  a  third  door  of  entrance  to  military  rank  was  opened, 
and  ensigncies  and  captaincies,  and  even  lieutenant-colonelcies,  became  the 
prize  of  private  gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  contingents 
of  able-bodied  men  under  the  royal  standard.  So  far  as  the  candidates  for 
commissions  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  same  even-lianded 
Justice  was  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
the  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  He 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  lame,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ;  but  so  long  as 
his  patron  had  the  ear  of  the  Government,  or  the  men  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  able  to  pass  muster,  his  commission,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  secure. 

The  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  consisted  at  first,  as  it  still  consists,  of 
two  departments— one,  called  the  Junior  Department,  for  cadets— the  other, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  officers  desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  Staff.  Bat 
it  had,  in  its  original  constitution,  this  marked  advantage  over  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  since  been  effected,  that  whereas  now  cadets  and  officers 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and  come  under  the  instnic- 
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UoQ  of  the  same  profeMoni,  they  were,  in  1804  placed,  the  one  at  Mariow, 
the  other  at  Highwickam — each  class  of  students  haring  its  own  teachen, 
though  hoth  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  Mune 
military  administration. 

As  first  constituted,  the  jimior  department  afforded  both  an  asylum  and 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclusively.  Youths  onoe 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends,  except  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  travelling ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  great  war  ended  than  Parliament 
began  to  slacken  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  litUe  the 
g^rants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  altogether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  educaUon  al 
the  Military  College  fell  off  in  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  depart- 
ment  exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  individuals.  To  be  sure,  other 
causes  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  institution  have 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  forty 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  school 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math- 
ematics ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  fiUlen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  examination  is  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  course,  thai 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  No  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  science ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  given  in 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometiT,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu- 
ration, Euclid's  Geometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  fiold- 
fortification,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
any  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombc  approaches 
nearer  in  its  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  bo, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetships  in 
the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded,  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  be^mae  so  obvious  .and  so  great  tliat  the  Court 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prize,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Artillery ;  and  they  select  for  these  appoint- 
ments, not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  for  either 
arm,  but  the  best  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  The  consequence  is,  that  to  the  infantry — for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers — the  idlers 
of  the  College  are  appointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  simply 
because  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  practical  operation  of  which 
he  has  no  genius. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fairly  said 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place,  vouths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  for  admis- 
sion after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  after  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  place,  the 
^»trancc  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst' 
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and  in  the  third  and  last  place— and  this  is  the  most  important  condition  of 
the  whole— cadets  must  complete  their  coarse  at  Addiscombe  in  two  yuars, 
unless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  thej  be  allowed  to  prolong  their 
stay  one  half-year  more.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  four,  and 
eren  five  years,  gaining  this  remarkable  advantage  from  their  stupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  last  for  choice  between  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, they  compete  with  youths  who  may  have  had  but  two  years'  training. 
And  at  Sandhurst,  the  course  which  nominally  covers  four  years,  may,  if 
the  youth  have  interest  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  as  far  as  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  commission  completes  it,  in  four  months. 

The  general  education  given  at  Addiscombe  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhurst.  It  em- 
braces, indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjects  which  are  set  down  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  others — including  lectures  in  geology,  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  falls  short  in  specialties.  Hence,  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Addiscombe,  the  Company's  cadet  intended  for  the 
Engineers  pi*oceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  instruction  in  his  art.  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  practical  school.  Like  his  comrade 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis- 
combe to  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  theoretical 
lessons  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
school  of  Addiscombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Royal  Military  College  as  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
synary element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  is  strict  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
payments  observed.  The  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  earl  or  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instruments,  and  uni- 
forms. Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which 
exacts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  than  from  either.  The  orphan  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  circum- 
stances is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  life 
pays  in  both  coses  £12-3,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  payments 
of  the  sons  of  officers  shall  be  made  good. 


Pauper  Children. — ^The  number  of  poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fifteen,  in  England  and  Wales,  on  July  1,  1856,  who  were  then 
attending  day  schools  at  the  cost  of  their  parents  or  relatives,  was  58,243  ; 
at  the  cost  of  the  poor-rates  3,986 ;  at  the  cost  of  other  parties,  compre- 
hending charity  and  free  schools,  39,857  ;  total  102,086.  The  total  number 
of  children  not  attending  any  day  school  at  the  same  period  was  53,434. 
ITie  number  of  children  at  work  was  then  35,827,  of  whom  10  were  between 
three  and  four,  and  9  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  after  which  the 
number  for  each  year  of  age  increases  rapidly. 

Schools  in  Rural  Diotuicts. — Under  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  April,  1853,  for  promoting  voluntary  assessments  towards  building 
schools  in  places  not  incorpomted,  nor  containing  more  than  5,000  inhaln 
itants,  there  have  been  established  (up  to  December  31,  1856,)  351  schools 
at  a  total  cost  of  £211,502.  of  which  £116,191  were  raised  by  local  rates, 
£17,142  by  subscriptions,  and  £78,169  were  contributed  from  the  parliament- 
ary grant. 

Workhouse  Schools. — In  the  half-year  ending  Xady-day,  1856,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  workhouse  and  district  schools  was 
37,814,  of  whom  19,114  were  boys,  and  18,700  girls;  9,804  boys  and 
10,376  girls  were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  9,210  boys  and  8,324  girls  were 
above  that  age. 
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Early  in  1857,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Moeelej,  of  Bristol,  an 
Educational  Conference  was  projected  : — (1.)  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
eyil  of  the  insufficient  school  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  working 
elanes ;  and.  (2  )  To  consider  the  question  of  remedy.  To  admit  of  fhll  lati- 
tude of  suggestion  and  discussion,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  course  of 
proceeding  wliich  had  proved  eminently  successful  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of 
the  National  Reformatory  Union, — yiz.,  to  inaugurate  the  proceedings  by  a 
public  meeting;  then  to  employ  a  day  in  the  reading  and  discusdon  of 
papers  in  sections  (on  the  plan  of  the  British  Association) ;  and  to  wind  up 
with  another  public  meeting,  at  which  the  results  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
sections  should  be  discussed,  and  resolutions,  founded  thereon,  submitted  and 
decided  upon. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  deep  interest  which  be 
always  shows  in  matters  of  social  improvement,  graciously  consented  to  be 
nominated  President  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  was  accordingly  held  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  June, 
1857.    His  Royal  Highness,  in  introducing  the  budness,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  we  have  met  to-day  in  the  sacred  cause  of  education— of 
national  education.  This  word,  which  means  no  less  than  the  moral  and 
,  intellectual  development  of  the  rising  generation,  and  therefore  the  national 
welfare,  is  well  calculated  to  engross  our  minds,  and  opens  a  question  worthy 
of  a  nation's  deepest  interest  and  most  anxious  consideration.  Gentlemen, 
the  nation  is  alive  to  its  importance,  and  our  presence  here  to-day  g^ves  far- 
ther evidence,  if  such  evidence  were  needed,  of  its  anxiety  to  give  it  that 
consideration.  Looking  to  former  times,  we  find  that  our  forefathers,  with 
their  wonted  piety  and  paternal  care,  had  established  a  system  of  national 
education  ba^  upon  the  parish  organization,  and  forming  part  of  parish 
life,  which  met  the  wants  of  their  day,  and  had  in  it  a  certain  unity  and  com- 
pleteness which  we  may  well  envy  at  the  present  moment.  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  our  wants  have  outstripped  that  system,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  has  so  completely  changed,  even  within  these  last  fifty  years, 
thfit  the  old  parochial  division  is  no  longer  ade<|uate  for  the  present  popul»- 
tion,  which  has  increased,  during  that  period,  in  England  and  Wales,  l^tmi 
nine  millions  to  eighteen  millions  in  round  numbers ,  and  where  there  for- 
merly existed  comparatively  small  towns  and  villages,  we  now  sec  mighty 
cities  like  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  others,  with 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  springing  up  almost  as  it  were  by  enchantment : 
London  having  increased  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls,  and  the 
factory  district  of  Lancashire  iJone  having  aggregated  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  This  change  could  not  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  a  patriotic  public ;  but  how  to  provide  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  new  wants  could  not  be  a  matter  of  easy  solution. 

While  seal  for  the  public  good,  a  fervent  religious  spirit,  and  true  philan- 
thropy are  qualities  eminently  distinguishing  our  countrymen,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  an  aversion  to  being  controled  hj  the  power  of  the  State  in 
matters  nearest  to  their  hearts,  are  feelings  which  will  always  most  power- 
fully influence  them  in  action.  Thus  the  common  object  has  been  contem- 
plated from  the  most  diflcrent  points  of  view,  and  pursued  upon  often 
antagonistic  principles.  Some  have  sought  the  aid  of  government,  others 
that  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong ;  some  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  elementary  instruction  for  the  people  at  large ; ' 
others  have  seen  in  State  interference  a  check  to  the  spontaneous  exertions 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  an  interference  with  self-government.  Some, 
again,  have  advocated  a  plan  of  compulsory  education,  based  upon  local: 
sSf-ffovemment,  and  others  the  voluntary  system  in  its  widest  developmenl 
While  these  have  been  some  of  the  political  subjecti  of  diflTeienoe,  thooe  In. 
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the  religious  field  have  not  been  leas  marked  and  potank  We  find  on  ibe 
one  hand  the  vrish  to  see  secolar  and  religions  instmotion  aeparmted,  and  the 
fiMrmer  recognised  as  an  innate  and  inherent  right  to  which  each  menibcr  of 
society  has  a  claim,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  htm  if  he  refosM  to 
take  along  with  it  the  inculcation  of  a  particular  dogma  to  which  he  objects 
as  unsound ;  while  we  see  on  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  assorted  that  nt 
education  can  be  sound  which  does  not  rest  on  religious  instruction,  and  that 
religious  truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  the 
minutest  deductions,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  general  agreement  (Gheas.) 
Grentlemen,  if  these  diflbrences  were  to  have  been  diaconed  here  to^j.  1 
dbould  not  have  been  able  to  xeqrand  to  your  invitation  to  take  the  chair, 
as  I  should  have  thoufl^t  it  inconsistent  with  the  position  which  I  oocupj, 
and  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Queen  and  the  country  at  Isrge. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  see  thoee  here  before  me  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  la 
these  important  discussions,  and  I  am  hi^y  to  meet  them  upon  a  neutnl 
ground — f  loud  cheers) — happy  to  find  that  there  is  a  neutral  ground  iqMS 
which  their  varied  talents  and  abilities  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  communion 
upon  the  common  olgect,  and  proud  and  grateful  to  them  that  they  AonM 
have  allowed  me  to  preside  over  them  for  ^e  purpose  of  working  together  in 
the  common  vineyard.  (Cheers )  I  feel  ceilain  that  the  greatest  benefit 
must  arise  to  the  cause  we  have  all  fK>  much  at  heart  b/  the  mere  fine 
exchange  of  your  thoughts  and  various  experience. . 

Ton  mav  well  be  proud,  gentlemen,  of  the  results  hltiierto  achieved  t(f 
your  moral  efforts,  and  may  point  to  tiie  past,  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  while  the  population  has  doubled  itself,  the  number  of  schook. 
both  public  and  private,  has  been  multiplied  fourteen  times.  In  1801,  tbsre. 
were  in  England  and  Wales— of  public  schools,  2,876 ;  of  private  schoda 
487 ;  making  a  total  of  3,363.  In  1851  (the  year  of  the  census),  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales — of  public  schools.  16,618 :  of  private  schools,  30,624 ; 
making  a  total  of  46,042 ;  giving  instruction  in  all  to  2,144,378  sefaolan,  of 
whom  1,422,982  belong  to  the  public  schools,  and.  721,396  to  the  private 
schools.  The  rate  of  progress  is  fiirther  illustrated  by  statistics,  wfaieh  show 
that  in  1818  the  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  was  one  in 
seventeen  ;  In  1833,  one  in  eleven  ;  and  in  1851,  one  in  eight  (Hear.)  Then 
are  great  results,  although  I  hope  they  may  only  be  reoelved  as  instanmeats 
of  what  has  yet  to  be  done.  But  what  must  be  your  feelings  when  you 
reflect  upon  the  hci,  the  inquiry  Into  which  has  brought  us  tosether,  that 
this  great  boon  thus  obtidned  for  the  mass  of  the  peopw,  and  wiiteh  is  freely 
offered  to  them,  should  have  been  only  partially  accepted,  and  upon  tfaie 
whole,  so  iosuiBciently  applied,  as  to  render  its  use  almost  valueleast  (Hear, 
hear.) 

We  are  told  that  the  total  population  in  England  and  Wales  of  chiMrea 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  being  estimated  at  4,008,696,  only 
2,046,848  attend  school  at  all,  while  2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time,  an  analysis  of  the  scholars,  with  referrace  to  the 
time  allowed  for  their  school  tuition,  shows  that  forty-two  per  oent.  of  then 
have  been  at  school  leas  than  one  ^ear ;  twenty-two  per  cent  during  one 
year ;  fifteen  per  cent,  two  years ;  nine  per  cent,  three  jears ;  five  per  cent, 
four  years :  four  per  cent,  five  years.  Therefore,  out  of  the  two  millions  of 
scholai-8  alluded  to,  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  remain  only  two  years 
at  schooL  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  the  results  of  such  an  education 
can  be.  I  find  further,  that  of  these  two  millions  of  children  attendhig 
school,  only  about  600,000  are  above  the  age  of  nine.  Gentlemen,  them  are 
startling  fiicts,  which  render  it  evident  that  no  extension  oi  the  meant  of 
education  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  this  evil,  which  liet  at  the  root  of  te 
whole  question,  be  removed,  and  that  it  Is  high  time  that  the  country  riioald 
boeome  thoroughly  awake  to  its  existence  and  prepared  to  meet  it  energelie- 
ally.    To  impress  this  upon  the  public  mind  is  the  ol^t  of  our  conference. 

Fublic  opinion  is  the  powerful  lever  which  in  these  days  movta  a  people 
fat  good  and  for  evil,  and  to  public  opinion  we  most,  therabre,  appeal  if  «a 
wiMud  achieve  any  lasting  and  beneficial  result  Ton,  gentleoMn,  wQl  riehbr 
aAd  to  the  services  which  you  have  already  rendartd  to  the  noUa  omas,  u 
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Ml  will  pfepare  public  opinion  by  your  inquiry  into  this  state  of  things,  and 
bgr  diflcuaainff  io  your  leotionfl  the  caosea  of  it,  aa  well  aa  the  remedies  which 
mtsf  be  witmn  yoor  reach.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter,  bot  even  if  your 
laliors  should  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  immediate  practical  steps, 
vou  will  have  done  great  good  in  preparing  for  them.  It  will  probably 
oAppen  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  cause  which  produces  the 
9WU  will  be  more  easily  detected  than  its  remedy,  and  ^et  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  former  must  eyer  he  the  first  and  essentiu  condition  for  the  discovery 
of  tiie  latter.  You  will  probably  trace  the  cause  to  our  social  condition, 
perbiqw  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indifference  on  the  sul^t 
among  the  parents  generally ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be 
found  to  extend  into  that  field  on  which  Uie  political  economist  exercisea  his 
activity — I  mean  the  labor  market — demand  and  supply.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
dissipate  that  ignorance,  and  rouse  from  that  lethargy,  may  be  difficult ;  but, 
with  the  united  and  earnest  efforts  of  all  who  are  the  Aiends  of  the  working 
daases,  it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  What  measures 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicate 

Suestion,  and  will  require  the  nicest  care  in  handling,  for  there  you  cut  into 
ie  very  ^uick  of  the  working  man's  condition.  His  children  are  not  only 
his  oi&pnng,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  independent  position,  but  they  con- 
•titttte  part  of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life. 
The  daughters  especially  are  the  hand-maids  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of 
tlie  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To 
deprive  the  laboring  family  of  their  help  woiUd  be  almost  to  paralyze  its 
domestic  existence.  .  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  other  hand,  carefully  collected « 
itatistics  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that,  while  almost  60,000  children,  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  are  absent  from  school,  but  known  to  be  em- 
ployed, no  less  than  2,200,000  are  not  at  school,  whose  absence  can  not  be 
traced  to  any  ascertained  employment,  or  other  legitimate  cause.  You  will 
have  to  work,  then,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  parents,  to  place 
before  them  the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are 
tetmsted  to  their  care,  by  keeping  them  firom  the  light  of  knowledge— to 
bring  home  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  for 
their  children's  education,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but  also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they 
work  with  you,  your  work,  our  work,  will  be  ^ndn  ;  but  you  will  not  fUl,  I 
ftel  sure,  in  obtaining  their  cooperation  if  you  remind  them  of  their  duty  to 
their  God  and  Creator.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  so  made  his  creatures 
that  they  should  be  happy,  and  in  his  wisdom  has  fitted  his  means  to  his 
ends,  giving  to  all  of  them  different  qualities  and  faculties,  in  using  and 
developing  which  they  fulfill  their  destiny,  and,  running  their  uniform  course 
aoeording  to  his  prescription,  they  find  that  happiness  which  he  has  intended 
for  them.  (Cheers.)  Man  alone  is  born  into  this  world  with  faculties  f^ 
Aobler  than  the  other  creatures,  reflecting  the  image  of  Him  who  has  willed 
that  there  should  be  beings  on*earth  to  know  and  worship  Him,  but  endowed 
with  the  power  of  self-determination,  having  reason  given  him  for  his  guide. 
He  can  develop  his  faculties,  and  obtain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  to 
him  on  earth  to  be  completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  Him  through 
the  mercy  of  Christ  But  he  can  also  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and 
miss  his  mission  on  earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, forfeit  happiness,  and  live  separate  from  his  God,  whom  he  did  not 
know  how  to  find.  Gkntlemen,  I  say  man  has  no  right  to  do  this.  He  has 
no  right  to  throw  off  the  task  which  is  l^d  upon  him  for  his  happiness.  It  is 
his  duty  to  fulfill  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  but  it  is  our  duty, 
the  duty  of  those  whom  Providence  has  removed  from  this  awful  struggle, 
nd  placed  beyond  this  fearful  danger,  manfully,  unceasingly,  and  untiringly, 
to  aid  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who, 
without  such  aid,  must  afanoet  inevitably  succumb  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
task.  They  will  not  cast  flrom  them  any  aiding  hand,  and  the  Almighty  will 
blem  the  labors  of  those  who  work  in  his  cause.  (His  Royal  Highneas  sat 
down  amidst  loud  applause.) 
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At  the  close  of  this  addreas,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  cf  the  Natiooal 

Society,  read  a  report,  from  wliich  we  take  a  single  extract : — 

There  has  been  expended  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  year  1839,  throngh 
local  and  voluntary  agencies,  aided  by  the  State,  a  snm  of  more  than  £2,000,* 
000  (about  $10,000,000),  on  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  affording  the 
means  of  education  to  more  than  half  a  million  more  children  than  could, 
before  that  time,  have  been  educated.  A  sum  exceeding  one  million  and  a 
quarter  is  moreover  annually  expended  in  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
working  classefl.  Beyond  these  amounts  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
building  and  maintaining  schools  by  purely  private  charity,  of  which  no 
accurate  returns  have  b^n  furnished.     This  expenditure  of  money  from 

grivate  and  from  public  sources,  represents,  however,  but  Inadequately  the 
itcrest  taken  by  the  people  of  Eugland  in  the  education  of  the  working 
classes ;  for  in  almost  every  locality  where  schools  have  been  eBtabllshed, 
there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  not  only  contribute  money  liberally  to 
their  support,  but  devote  also  to  them  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and 
attention.  The  system  of  education,  based  on  local  sympathies  and  voluntary 
agencies,  which  has  thus  been  provided  by  the  people  of  England  for  its 
working  classes,  manifests,  moreover,  at  the  present  time,  no  ag^s  of  ex- 
haustion or  decay  :  on  the  contrary,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  time  when 
the  opinions  prevalent  amonp;  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  were 
more  gene^lly  favorable  to  it,  or  when  those  classes  were  prepared  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  its  extension  and  development  But  these  are  not  the 
only  parties  concerned.  The  concurrence  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  to 
receive  it,  is  equally  necessary. 

After  addresses  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Rev.  Canon 
Moselcy,  the  Conference  was  resolved  into  five  sections,  viz. : — 

SECTION  A.— Chairman:  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxtord.  Secretary:  The 
Rev.  B.  Watkdcs. — To  inquire  into  the  fact  of  the  alleged  early  removal  of 
Children  from  School  in  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Mining  Dis- 
tricts of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
such  early  removal  and  its  results 

SECTION  B.— Chairman :  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Cowper,  M.P.  SeereUtry :  R«v.  J. 
D.  Glenxie,  Jr. — To  institute  dmilar  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  Education  of 
Foreign  Countries. 

SECTION  C— Chairman :  Sm  James  Kat  Shdttlkwokth,  Bart.  Seardary: 
Rkv.  Nasu  Stephenson. — To  consider  the  expedients  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  keeping  the  Children  of  the  **  Working  Classes  "  longer  at  school ; 
under  the  heads  of— firsts  "  Certificate  Schemes."  Second,  **  Prizb  Schemes." 

SECTION  D.—ChairTnan :  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Salisbgrt.  Seardary: 
John  Thackray  Bunce,  Esq.— To  inquire  into  the  merits  of  such  other  ex- 
pedients OS  shall  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and 
particularly  those  known  as  "  Half-Time  Schemes,"  being  schemes  for  the 
occupation  of  children  half  their  time  at  school,  and  half  at  labor ;  the  same 
arrangement  being  proposed  to  be  made  by  parents  and  employers  twAflnteri^, 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Bill  is  made  (in  respect  to  certain 
children)  compulsorily. 

SECTION  £.— Industrial  Element  in  Education. 

A  final  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Granville  pra- 
sided. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been  published  in  a  yolnme  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages,  of  which  the  foUowing  U  the  table  of 
contents : — 
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Iv— TiFEBS  Ghieflt  on  tse  Fact  of  the  Non-Attindakce  and  Eablt 
Removal  of  Children  from  School  in  this  Cocntbt. 

Sec,  M.  MxUhdL,  Ber  Me^etty^t  ^mdor  ^  SehooU,-—**  On  the  Evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty  ^  Inspectors  as  to  the  early  Age  at  which 
Children  are  taken  from  SchooL" 

Mr,  FUnl,  laU  Attidant  ZHocefon  Intpeeior  m  Derbythire,  and  Orgamsififf  Matter 
qf  the  National  Sodefy.r—"  The  same  Suliiject,  with  special  Reference  to  Schools 
not  nndcr  Government  Inspection." 

W.  H,  Hwit,  Eaq^  FJLS,,  ^  Fairuwiek,  Oloueeiter8kire,-'*'The  Educational 
Statistics  of  the  last  Censos,  io  so  fietr  as  they  bear  on  Children  at  School,  at 
Work,  and  at  neither :  with  the  Practical  Conclusions  to  which  they  1^." 

Edward  JSatneSf  Esq,,  qf  Leeds. — "  On  our  past  Educational  Improvement, 
and  the  Means  of  future  Progress,  especially  in  lengthening  the  Term  of 
Education.'' 

J.  D.  Ooodmarif  Esq.f  of  the  Birmingham  Educational  Association, — ''On  the 
Results  of  Returns  from  Birmingham,  showing  the  Degree  in  which  Labor 
and  Idleness  respectively  interfere  with  Education." 

Eeo,  S,  Earmhaw, — *'  Upon  the  State  of  Education  among  the  Working 
Classes  of  the  Parish  of  Sheffield." 

n. — Papebs  on  the  Attendance,  Era,  at  Schools  on  the  Continent. 

/(MoA  Ka^f  Esq. — '"On  the  Comparative  Condition  of  Children  in  English 
and  Foreign  Towns." 

M.  Eughne  RendUf  Paris. — "  L'Ecole  primure  et  le  Travidl  professionaL" 

Rev.  Dr.  Matter ^  Strasburg,  Honorary  Inxpedor-General  (^  Public  Instruction  in 
Prance. — "  De  I'Education  des  Enfants  des  ClasBea  Ouvri^res,  et  sp^cialement 
de  leur  Retrait  pr^matur^  de  I'Ecole." 

Ccq>tain  Boscawen  Ibbotsonf  FJi.S. — **  The  Educational  System  in  Germany, 
and  its  Advantages." 

m. — Papers  Cuieflt  on  Prize  and  Certiftcatb  Claims. 

Rev.  Nash  Stepherteon^  Shirley^  Birmingham^  Seerdary  to  the  Section, — "  On  the 
Nature  and  Administrative  Machinery  of  Prize  Schemes." 

Rev.  U,  O,  Robinson,  I^aining  Sehooly  Forib.^"  Suggestions  of  Plans  for 
retaining  the  Attendance  of  Chudren  at  School  to  a  more  advanced  Age." 

Seymour  JVemenheere,  Esq.—**  On  Certificate  and  Prize  Schemes,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  their  Improvement  and  Extension." 

Rev.  J.  P.  NorriSy  Her  Majeety^s  Inspector  of  Sduxjls.—"  On  the  Working  of 
the  Staffordshire  Certificate  and  Registration  Scheme,  and  on  the  best  meSiod 
for  its  Extension  to  all  Schools." 

lY.— Papers  on  Half-Toob  Schemes,  and  Evening  and  Factort  Schoous. 

Alexander  Redgraot,  Esq.,  Impedar  of  Factories, — "  On  the  Operation  of  the 
Half-time  Scheme  in  Factories." 

Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Her  MeaeOyU  Bispedor  of  SchooLs,—^  On  the  Principles 
to  be  observed  in  promoting  School  Attendance." 

/.  Fawhener  Wv^ieldy  Esq,,  Birmingham,—**  On  Factory  Schools." 

Reo,  a  H  Bromby,  CheUenham  Draimng  College,—**  On  Voluntary  Half-time 
Schemes." 

EdnDord  Akroyd,  Esq.,  M.P,for  SuddertfieUL—**  On  the  Plan  of  Juvenile  and 
Adult  Education  adopted  in  the  Writer's  Manufactory." 

John  Thaekray  Bunee,  Esq.,  Birmingham.—**  On  Feeding  and  Evening  Schools, 
the  former  as  a  Means  of  prolonging,  and  the  latter  as  a  Means  of  resuming. 
Education." 

v.— Papers  Not  Faujno  Under  the  Above  Heads. 

Thomas  Hart,  JSw^  Charity  Cbmmittioner,-^*  On  Endowments  created  for  the 
Apprenticeship  of  Children,  and  on  the  Application  of  such  Funds  l^  way  of 

No.  12.  [You  IV.  No.  8.}— 62. 
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Skooid  JitrumiBn.—EiucatiffH — (Corjui,  Sib  J.  pAXJSGTOst.} 

L— Natioiua  EdacstioD : 

1.  lYwient  Aspects  of  the  Education  Qaestkm  io  the  thrve  great  divl«loBS  oC  the  BBBpin--^ 
Profeaeor  PQlaiM. 

2.  School  loquiry  in  Swaoeea  and  the  Neighborliood — hf  J.  Jenkins,  bq. 
8.  Instructioa  to  Adults  in  Eveninir  Schools— bj  Rer.  Dr.  Miller. 

4.  The  School  and  the  Manufactory :   both  sides  of  the  Question— by  the  Bcr.  Sydney 
Gedige. 
6.  The  DUBenltiea  in  Promotlz^  Rural  Education— By  the  Ber.  J.  P.  Hastinpi, 

6.  A  projxMal  for  a  Public  Examination  of  Boys  upon  leaTing  the  lOeiaentary  Scheol    hj 
H.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Em. 

7.  Moral  Education  of  the  Worklv  Classes— by  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8.  JuTraile  Labor  and  Jurenile  Edoeation — ^by  the  Rer.  W.  Gower. 

9.  Physiology  in  Common  Schools — by  George  Oombe,  Ik|. 

10.  Sute  of  Education  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Salford— by  D.  rbadwick,  Esq. 

11.  Some  of  the  Causes  of  the  DefectiTe  Qmdiiioii  of  National  Education— by  Mr.  F.  JaXM. 

15.  National  Education— by  W.  W.  Nash,  Ok} 

n. — MisceDaneous : 

1.  Hie  Mamueript  Treasures  of  this  Country,  and  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  a^aiklle 
for  the  purposes  of^Education — ^by  F.  tbrris.  Esq. 

2.  Schools  of  Design— by  George  Wallis,  Bmu 

8.  Physiological  Influences  of  certain  Methods  of  Teaching— by  R  Carter,  E^. 
4.  The  Power  of  the  Intellect  as  dereloped  by  Eduoation  in  the  business  of  life— by  A.  f 
Mayo,  Esq. 

TmKD  J>BtjamtMsn.-'PumiMhmad  amd  B;/bnMrfiMi.— (Oobam,  S.  D.  Hill,  Esq.) 

1.  On  Prison  Punishment— by  Dr.  £.  Smith. 

2.  On  Punishment  and  Crime— by  the  Rer.  J.  T.  Burt 
8.  On  Punishment— by  Gsptain  Maconochie.  R.N. 

4.  On  the  Refomatury  and  Refuge  Union— by  the  Rer!  H.  J.  Hatdi 
6.  On  the  National  Reformatorr  Union— by  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

6.  On  Female  Relbrmatorie»— by  Miss  Carpenter. 

7.  On  the  Reetoration  of  the  Criminal  to  Society— by  J.  W.  Wrey,  E^. 

FofUBiH  DvABTMBrr.— PMKe  flbalO.— (Cokam,  Lord  BtAsaxr.} 

1.  On  Public  Vaccination— by  Dr.  Seaton. 

2.  On  the  Prolongation  of  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 

8.  Study  of  Vital  SUtistics— by  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow. 
4.  Mortality  of  Birmingham — by  Mr.  Greenhnd. 

ft.  On  Birmingham  and  Neighboring  Towns,  and  their  frnpEoremeDt— by  R.  A.  Skaey,  Isf., 

m^  A   • 

6.  On  Macclesfield— by  Mr.  May. 

7.  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs — by  Mr.  Poetgate. 

8.  Drainage  ot  Towns^^by  Mr.  Austin. 

9.  Drainage  of  Nine  Towns— by  Mr.  RawUnson. 

10.  Sewers  of  Blrminghanv— by  Mr.  Pigott  Smith. 

11.  Tabular  arculation  System— Inr  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward. 

12.  Central  and  Local  Action— by  Mr.  Tom  Tkykn-. 

13.  Health  of  Armies — by  Mr.  Rawlinsoo 

14.  Arsenica!  Poisonings  by  Paper  Hangings — by  Dr.  Wade. 

16.  Sanitary  State  of  Uuddersfleld— by  Mr.  Knaggs. 

16.  Composition  of  Towns — by  ib.  Welton. 

17.  Rapid  Increase  of  Town  Populations— by  Dr.  Bflddoe. 


nriH  DwPAxnoDn.—Socud  JSbmoMy.— (Cobam,  Sot  Bhciaks  BBoaa.) 

1.  Income  of  the  Kingdom— by  Charles  Bray,  Esq. 

2.  Economic  Adrantages  of  Co^peratioit— by  W.  Holmes,  Emi 
8.  Intemperance— byA.  Stenthall,  Esq. 

4.  Prostitution— by  W.  Acton,  &q. 
ft.  Strikes— by  A.  Edgar,  lEaq. 

6.  Early  Qosing— by  J.  LQwaU,  Esq. 

7.  Self-supporting  Dispensaries-^  C.  H.  Braeebridge,  Esq. 

8.  Baths  and  Wash  Houses— by  W.  Hawes,  Ysti. 


Cowper. 


When  we  receive  the  yolome  of  Proeeedingfl  and  Pftpen,  we  wOl  givt 
extracts* 
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SCOTLAND. 


The  qaestion  of  Universltj  Reform  is  now  fairly  up  for  diflcufldon  in  the 
pamphlet,  the  daily  press,  the  monthly  magazine,  and  the  quarterly  review. 
In  the  last  (Jan.,  1858)  nomber  of  Blaekwoodf  as  well  as  in  the  last  nambcr 
of  the  EcMmrgk  Bemew^  the  subject  is  ably  handled.  From  the  former  we 
copy  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Universities,  eq»ecially  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

UXITERSmr  OF  BDINBUBOH. 

In  Scotland  the  words  '*■  University  "  and  *^  College  "  are  synonj^nons,  and 
are  used  indiscriminately.  Collegiate  life,  as  it  exists  in  the  great  establish- 
ments of  England,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  students  do  not  live  together, 
within  bounds,  but  find  their  residences,  according  to  their  means,  in  the 
towns ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  ^'  Faculties,"  to  which 
separate  branches  of  study  are  assigned,  they  have  little  common  intercourse, 
anless  tbey  are  fellow-students  in  the  same  class.  There  are  four  Faculties — 
these  being  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine — the  two  latter  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  others.  It  is  not  required  from  the  Students  of  Law  or 
Medicine  that  they  shall  have  previouelv  passed  through  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
or  even  attended  a  limited  number  of  the  classes  of  which  that  Faculty  con- 
sists. Each  Faculty  has  the  power  of  examining  for  their  degrees,  and  these 
examinations  are  separately  conducted ;  the  degrees  being  nominally  con- 
ferred by  the  whole  University,  but  in  reality  granted  by  the  Faculties.  The 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  therefore  strictly  professional,  and  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  students  special  instruction  in  those  branches 
alone  ;  but  we  repeat  that  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  presently  explain.  The  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  however,  is  closely  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  for  it  is 
required  that  all  students,  before  passing  into  the  former  Faculty,  must  have 
attended  certain  classes  belonging  to  the  latter — a  wise  provision,  in  so  far 
as  it  goes,  because  it  insures  that  every  clergyman  shall  have  received  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  though  there  may  still  be  room  for  im- 
provcmeut  And  here  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  rules  enforced  by  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Uhurehes  for  securing  the  education  of  their 
probationers  are  very  nearly  the  same  with  those  laid  down  by  the  eetab- 
lished  Church ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  schisms  which  have 
afflicted  Presbyterian  Scotland,  the  Universities,  owing  to  their  unsectarian 
character,  have  retained  the  public  confidence.  No  religious  test  was  ever 
required  from  students ;  and  none  is  now  exacted  from  Professors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  chairs  of  Theology. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  character  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as  it  exists 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Nominally  it  is  held  to  comprehend  all  the 
Professors  who  are  not  attached  to  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity ;  but  as  an 
operative  Faculty  for  determining  degrees  in  Arts,  it  is  much  more  limited. 
Thus,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  the  student  must 
liave  attended  the  classes  of  Humanity  (that  is  Latin),  Greek,  Mathematics, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Before  he  can  present  him- 
self for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  also  undergo  an  examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  aM  in  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrea  Hence,  practicallv,  the  power 
of  examining  for  degrees  in  arts  is  vested  in  seven  Professors ;  although  there 
are  five  others,  those  of  Astronomy,  History,  Agriculture,  Music,  and  Tech- 
nology, who  are  held  to  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  who  all  have 
votes  in  the  Senate.  But  there  is  another  remarkable  peculiarity,  that 
attendance  upon  ojie  class  in  the  curriculum — that  of  Rhetoric — is  not  com- 
pulsory upon  students  who  pass  from  Arts  to  Divinity,  unless  they  offer  them- 
selves for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  As  the  Rhetoric  class  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  arts  of  vernacular  composition  and  delivery  are  systematically  taught, 
this  omission,  which  has  Uie  sanction  of  the  Church,  may  appear  a  strange 
one ;  but  the  explanation  probably  is,  that  in  the  other  Universities  of  Soot- 
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land  the  chair  of  Rbetorio  is  comUaed  with  that  oi  Logic.  None  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  require  that  those  presenting  themaelyea  for  ordina- 
tion shall  be  Graduates  in  Arts. 

Any  one  may  become  a  member  of  the  Uniyersity  b^  simply  enrolling  hit 
name  in  the  matriculation  books,  on  payment  of  a  toifliDg  fee.  He  may  then 
attend  any  claaa  he  pleases,  by  applying  to  the  Professor  for  a  ticket,  which, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  Umited  to  th^  guineas.  Thus,  supposing  that  he 
attends  three  classes  during  a  winter  session,  reaching  firom  the  begmning  of 
Noyember  to  the  end  of  April,  his  whole  direct  College  fees  do  not  exceed 
ten  guineas ;  but  more  fluently,  students  restrict  themselyes  to  two  dasRi 
in  each  session,  in  which  case  the  expenses  are  diminished  to  seyen.  The 
number  of  those  who  graduate  in  arts  is  yery  small — ^for  this  reason,  that 
such  a  degree  confers  no  priyilege  whateyer ;  it  is  a  mere  barren  title.  So 
soon  as  the  student  has  passed  through  the  curriculum,  his  oonneetion  with 
the  Uniyersity  closes ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  of 
Scottish  coll^iate  education. 

Until  very  recently,  no  entrance  examination  was  made  corapulsory  before 
matriculation  or  enrollment  in  any  class ;  but  three  years  ago  the  patrons  of 
the  Uniyersity  (that  is,  the  Town  Council)  laid  down  a  rule  that  there  should 
be  an  entrance  examination  in  the  department  of  Greek,  in  so  fkr  as  regarded 
the  junior  class.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  rule  was  to  decrease  the 
attendance ;  and  it  js  understood  to  be  now  abandoned,  if  not  formally 
rescinded  ;  option  being  giyen  to  the  students  to  take  their  examinatioQ  after 
an  attendance  of  three  months. 

The  annual  number  of  literary  students,  matriculated  as  such  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Edinburgh,  is  between  flye  and  dx  hundred,  of  whom  bat  a  small 
proportion  go  through  the  entire  curriculum.  Except  for  diyii^ty  students, 
and  those  who  intend  to  become  candidates  for  degrees,  strict  entrance  to  the 
classes,  according  to  the  form  of  ibe  curriculum,  is  unnecessary ;  and,  in  con- 
scqucDce,  a  yery  large  number  of  young  men  take  two  or  three  dasses,  as 
may  suit  their  cooyenience  (Mr  inclination,  without  proceeding  any  farther. 
Also  it  is  a  common  practice  for  gentlemen  of  fortune,  oflScers  of  the  Eist 
India  Company's  seryice,  or  oUiers  of  literary  taste,  to  matrioalate  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  attending  the  lectures  of  some  distinguished  Professor  in  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophy,  science,  or  letters.  These  are  not  students  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  they  enrol  themselyes  as  such.  Neyer 
thelesfi,  their  attenddnce  is  a  manifest  adyantage,  as  it  is  also  a  decided  com- 
pliment to  the  Uniyerrity. 

Next,  as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  which  the  students  are 
required  to  perform.  TMb  diflfers  in  kind  according  to  the  character  of  the 
class.  In  the  three  classes  which  rank  first  in  the  curriculum  of  Arts — ^Latin. 
Greek,  and  Mathematics — the  business  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  by 
teaching,  not  by  lecturing.  Each  of  the  students  is  brought  frequently, 
though  not  daily,  under  the  eye  of  the  Professor,  and  they  are  examined 
orally  an  well  as  through  written  exercises.  In  the  other  elassea— Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric — ^tbe  business  is  princi- 
pally conducted  by  means  of  lectures ;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  examina- 
tions upon  the  lectures,  or  upon  son>e  special  sutject  prescribed  for  study, 
and  also  written  exercises.  In  these  latter  classes,  it  almost  inyariably  hap- 
pens that  a  certain  number  of  the  students  do  not  offer  themselyes  for  exami- 
nation, and  do  not  write  the  exercises.  When  this  occurs  they  reeeiye  no 
certificates,  beyond  a  simple  one  of  attendance,  at  the  dose  of  the  sessioQ ; 
and  of  course  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for  claaa  honors,  which  are 
eagerly  coyeted  by  arduous  and  intelligent  students.  For  this  there  is  no 
remedy.  Once  past  school,  there  is  an  end  of  coercion  ;  and  eyen  at  school., 
coercion,  if  pushed  too  fiur,  degenerates  into  positiye  cruelty.  True  is  the 
adage  that  '*  though  one  man  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  twenty  can  not 
feroe  him  to  drink.''  The  motiye  power  lies  with  the  Professor.  If  he  can 
inyest  his  subject  with  interest,  and  really  attract  the  attention  of  the  stn- 
dents,  there  is  yery  little  fear  but  that  the  greater  part  of  them  will  obey  his 
bidding,  and  exert  themselyes  to  become  proficients  in  that  special  branch  of 
knowledge  or  science  which  it  is  his  duty  to  explain.    If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
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is  IndoleDt,  tiresome,  or  monotonoos,  they  turn  to  something  else,  and  fuw 
have  the  patience  to  extract  profit  fh>m  his  long-winded  dissertations. 

A  stranger,  on  first  visiting  Edinburgh,  must  necesearily  be  much  surprised 
by  the  very  motley  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  isBues  from  the  College  gates 
when  the  b^ll  tolls  the  hourly  signal  for  the  dismissal  and  gathering  of  the 
classes.  Boyhood,  adolescence,  manhood,  and  even  age,  are  there  represent- 
ed. Two  generations  are  mingled  together ;  for  they  may  be  counted  from 
fourteen  to  forty.  First,  perhaps,  a  group  of  juniors,  full  of  animal  spirits 
and  fun,  charges  down  the  steps.  Then  comes  a  knot  of  grave  voung  men, 
evidently  destined  for  the  ministry,  to  whom  education  is  a  serious  matter, 
for  their  future  livelihood  depends  upon  it,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  re- 
sources of  their  friends,  far  away  in  Angus  or  Dumfries,  have  been  taxed  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  a  course  at  the  University.  Then  strides  forth 
an  unmistakable  native  of  the  north,  older  than  the  others,  and  with  the 
marks  of  stem  determination  on  his  brow,  though  somewhat  uncouth  in  ap- 
pearance. That  is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  whom  Scotland  has  cause  to  be 
proud,  and  of  whom  she  is  sometimes  even  not  sufficiently  proud.  For  the 
man  whom  the  stranger  remarks  there,  has  received  no  preliminary  education 
which  laxity  itself  could  denominate  classical.  Born  of  obscure  parents,  in 
an  exceedingly  remote  parish,  and  apparently  destined  to  win  his  bread  by 
manual  labor,  he  has  received,  many  years  ago,  the  common  elementary  edu- 
cation of  a  Scottish  peasant,  and  from  that  has  passed  to  a  handicraft.  But 
something  tells  him,  as  he  measures  himself  with  his  fellows,  that  he  is 
intended  for  a  higher  career ;  and,  accordingly,  he  has  worked  double-tides, 
saved,  pinched,  almost  starved,  throughout  one  or  more  summers,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  during  the  winter  session,  to  attend  the  University 
classes. 

The  Tutorial  system,  as  in  force  at  the  English  Universities,  was  never  part 
of  the  Scottish  educational  scheme.  Obviously  it  could  not  be  so — for  this 
simple  reason,  that  there  are  no  endowments  to  support  tutors  independent  of 
casual  fees,  and  but  few  students  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  extra-mural 
assistance. 

At  the  close  of  every  winter  ses^on,  seven  days  are  set  apart  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  who  have  passed  through  the  cumculum  of  arts,  one 
day  being  devoted  to  each  subject  in  rotation.  Papers  prepared  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  containing  such  questions  as  they  may  consider  most  fit  to  test 
knowledge  and  acquirement,  are  delivered  to  the  candidates  when  they  enter 
the  examination  room :  and  they  are  required  to  write  the  answers  in  the 
presence  and  under  tne  eye  of  the  examinator,  so  that  there  is  an  effectual 
check  against  collusion  or  extraneous  assistance.  The  answers,  when  re- 
turned, are  carefully  noted ;  and  each  Professor  frames  a  list  according  to 
merit,  by  a  system  of  marks,  corresponding  in  value  to  the  accuracy  of  each 
answer.  AVlien  these  lists  are  prepared,  the  Professors  meet,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  marks  are  counted.  In  this  examination  of  lists,  a  certain  number 
represents  the  minimum  for  a  pass,  and  if,  in  any  one  of  the  seven  examina- 
tions necessary  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  of  the  five  examinations  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  a  candidate  is  below  that  minimum,  the  degree  is  with- 
held. But  there  is  a  further  test  of  acquirement ;  for  the  mark  system  is  so 
constructed  that  a  candidate  may  be  above  the  minimum  in  each  separate 
examination,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to  a  degree,  on  account  of  his  nut  hav- 
ing obtained  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  which  are  requisite  for  a  pass. 
This  method,  which  must  appear  complex  when  related,  is  really  very  simple 
in  practice,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  very  efficacious ;  since,  while  it  requires 
from  the  candidate  at  least  a  respectable  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  learn* 
ing  upon  which  he  is  examined,  it  excludes  him  from  a  degree,  if  his  know* 
ledge  with  regard  to  some  of  them  Lb  not  far  higher  than  respectable,  j 
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UNITED  STATEa 

KEFORXATOBY   IKSTITUTIOXS  AND  EDUCATIOy. 

We  have  before  us  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Momagers  and 
Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Beformaiories  in  (he  United  Statet^  A«W 
t»  the  City  of  New  York^  in  May,  1867."  This  is  a  valuable  contributioo  to  our 
knowledge  of  American  Reformatories,  and  opens  up  the  subjects  of  improTC- 
ment  in  tliis  class  of  institutions,  as  well  as  in  preventive  agencies,  for  consid- 
eration in  future  conventions.  Some  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  are  present- 
ed in  the  following  communication  from  Dr.  Brockett 

IION.  II.  Barnard,  Hartford,  March  9th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: — ^With  a  view  to  elicit  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of 
one  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  Reformatory  Institutions  of  Germany,  I 
addressed,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  letter  to  Mr.  G.  0.  HoUs,  now  head  master  of 
the  Orphan  Farm  School  at  Zelienople,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn,  and  other  Houses  of  Reform 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  proposing  several  inquiries  on  the  subject  To  this 
letter  I  have  just  received  the  following  reply.  Yours  Truly, 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Zelienople,  Butler  Co.y  Pa,,  March  3d,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  dated  Feb.  2 2d,  in  which  you  r^uest  me  to 
answer  certain  interrogatories  in  reference  to  juvenile  reform,  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived. If  ray  experience  in  tliis  great  cause,  which  at  the  present  time  occu- 
pies the  minds  of  all  true  friends  of  humanity,  will,  in  any  way,  be  serviceable 
to  you  and  others,  I  most  gladly  give  it  as  well  as  my  yet  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  for  which  I  ask  your  kind  forbearance,  will  permit  me. 

As  the  questions  which  you  ask,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  touching  th« 
vital  points  in  reference  to  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Schools  of  Reform,  I  tliink  it 
necessary  to  state  beforehand  that  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
a  letter,  to  answer  them  satisfactorily  to  all  possible  inquiries  which  might  be 
made  in  regard  to  them. 

I  shall,  tliereforc,  confine  myself  to  the  general  features  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  remarking,  however,  that  I  shall  be  happy,  at  any  time,  to  give  my 
views  on  particulars.  Let  mo  attempt  to  give  answers  to  your  several  inter- 
rogatories in  the  order  in  which  you  put  them. 

Question.  Wliidi,  does  your  experience  and  obstrvation  lead  you  to  prefer  f^ 
RffornuUw^j  Institutions,  the  Fhmily  or  the  Congregated  System? 

Ansv^er.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  and  to  experience,  withm 
the  last  fourteen  years,  during  which  time,  1  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  "  Family  System,"  in  sucli  institutions  as  the  Rauhe 
Haus,  Neuhof  near  Strasburg,  Czarkow  in  Prussian  Poland, — in  which  latter 
institution  I  was  engaged  as  house  fiither,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Family  System,  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  system  by 
which  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  all  similar  institutions  of  a  preventive,  correctional 
and  reformatory  character  ought  to  be  managed.  The  natural  ground  for  the 
development  of  youthful  life,  is  in  the  family.  If  we  were  able  to  trace  back 
each  case  of  degradation  and  crime  to  its  original  cause,  ^e  would  find  in  al- 
most all  cases,  it  is  the  want  of  that  kind,  congenial,  winning  influence  and  dia- 
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cipline,  which  parental  government  alone  affords.  All  the  children  which  fill  our 
Beformatoiy  Institutions,  have  been  more  or  less  destitute  of  a  &mily  life,  family 
relations,  family  discipline,  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  diyine  law.  Our 
institutions,  therefore,  ought  to  restore  to  these  poor  children,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  what  they  have  been  deprived  of,  or,  at  least,  never  enjoyed, — ^a  home,  a 
fiunily,  with  all  its  endearments.  I  know  the  difficulties  connected  with  such 
an  undertaking.  In  large  institutions,  under  the  congregated  system,  or  in  so- 
called  families  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  chUdren,  I  consider  it  almost  impossible. 
I  fully  concur  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  which  he 
made  at  the  first  convention,  (see  Proceed,  p.  61,)  although  I  do  not  think  the 
cost  of  the  Family  System  will  be  double  that  of  the  present  system.  The  main 
difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  in  introducing  the  Family  System  as 
existing  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  into  this  countiy,  is  the  great  want  of  competent 
persons  to  take  charge  of  these  families.  As  one  of  your  questions,  however, 
touches  this  point,  I  defer  expressing  my  opinion  here.  If  it  is  possible  to  re- 
move this  difficulty,  the  introduction  of  the  Family  System  will  doubtless  be 
crowned  with  great  success  here,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  hadanopporiurUty  of  comparing  the  character  of  the  juveniie  of* 
fenders  of  our  large  cities^  with  those  of  Hamburg  and  other  continental  cities,  and 
if  sOy  do  you  notfmd  inXhem  some  elements  which  would  render  the  adoption  of  th$ 
Family  System  more  difficult  here  than  in  Europe  f 

A.  During  seven  years  of  my  residence  in  this  country,  my  opportunities  of 
studying  and  comparing  the  character  of  vicious  children,  in  our  large  citieSi 
with  those  of  Hamburg  and  other  German  cities,  has  been  but  limited.  For- 
merly engaged  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  in  my  present  situation,  (an  Orphan  Institution  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  where  we  have  a  different  class  of  boys  from  those  found  in  our  Houses  of 
Refuge,)  I  have  had  very  few  occasions  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  that  class 
of  society  which  peoples  our  Reformatories.  Yet,  from  wliat  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  are  elements  of  character  in 
the  vicious  youth  of  this  country,  which  are  different  from  those  found  in  the 
German  offender.  That  spirit  of  independence  which  is  growing  up  with  the 
one,  which  exerts  such  a  powerful  influence  over  his  character,  and,  which, 
wrongfully  applied,  leads  him  not  only  to  defy  the  laws  and  regulations  of  So- 
ciety, but  alsQ  to  repel  all  efforts  made  by  others  to  correct  him,  is,  at  least,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  \mknown  to  the  other,  who  is  sooner  taught  to  submit 
It  may,  therefore,  require  greater  efforts  to  exercise  that  influence  over  the 
youth  in  this  country,  which  will  lead  him  to  a  truly  religious  reformation,  but 
behoving  in  the  almighty  power  of  the  word  of  God,  the  happy  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  kind,  just,  and  firm  treatment,  and  the  continual  personal  intercourse 
with  those  children,  on  the  part  of  the  house  father,  elder  brother,  or  assistant, 
I  believe  that  those  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  equal  success  here  as  else- 
where. 

Q.  For  the  adoption  of  the  Family  System^  a  largje  number  of  housefathers,  elder 
brothers,  dx.^  will  be  needed.  Can  such  persons,  weli  qualified  for  these  duties,  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country,  and  if  so,  how  t  Can  it  be  done  wiihoui  paying  large  sala- 
ries t 

A.  This  question  I  consider  most  important;  for  without  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  young  men,  competent  to  act  as  house  fathers,  eta,  in  ul  insti- 
tution where  the  Family  System  is  to  be  introdaoed,  this  system  will  prove  a 
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fiulure.  daaaes  of  fifty  or  more  childreii  are  no  Families.  If  we  intend  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  our  children,  individually,  by  the  Family 
System,  these  families  must  be  small,  say  from  twelve  to  fifteen  each.  At  that 
rate  the  present  number  of  children  in  the  seventeen  Houses  of  Befuge  in  this 
country  would  require  from  230  to  250  such  persons.  This  number  will  be- 
come still  greater,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to 
be  with  his  family  all  the  time.  In  Hamburg  fix>m  four  to  six  young  men  are 
connected  with  each  fiunily  in  order  to  assist  the  house  father  of  each  Bunily  in 
his  duty. 

Are  these  persons  obtamable  here  ?  and  if  so,  how  ?  Can  it  be  done  without 
paying  high  salaries?  These  questions,  form  the  substance  of  your  inquiry,  and 
have  together  with  others,  intimately  connected  with  them,  occupied  my  mind 
for  a  long  time.  The  persons  in  view,  ought  to  be  truly  religious  in  sentiment 
and  character,  who  would  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  devote  their  life,  time 
and  talents  to  this  particukr  work.  "We  must,  therefore,  waive  the  idea  of  en- 
listing persons  into  this  service,  who  would  do  it  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
employment,  or  in  order  to  make  a  living.  We  must  have  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  heathen-Christians  in  the  midst  of  our  Christian  community. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  my  letter  to  the  Hon.  0.  S.  Strong  of  New 
York,  I  suggested  the  idea  of  establishing  a  normal  school  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  larger  Houses  of  Refuge,  where  the  Family  System  was  to  bo  intro- 
duced. My  plan  was  this :  Either  the  State  government  or  private  societies, 
(the  latter  would  be  preferable,)  would  furnish  the  means  to  pay  for  the  instruc- 
tion, boarding,  and  simple  raiment  of  these  young  men  who  would  be  willing  to 
outer  under  the  following  main  conditions. 

1.  To  consider  their  new  situation  into  which  they  intend  to  enter  as  their 
calling,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years.  2.  To  be  willing,  as  members  of  the 
Family  of  the  House  of  Refuge  into  which  they  are  received,  to  submit  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  superintendent  sees  fit  to  make  in  reference  to 
their  study,  labor,  recreation,  etc.,  not  only,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren, JQT  Mcliost  sake  alone  they  are  employed,  and  among  whom  they  are  expect- 
ed to  labor  as  elder  brothers.  3.  They  should  not  regard  any  thing  as  below 
them,  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  4.  For  their  services  they  shall  have  free  tuition  in  the  normal  school 
connected  with  the  House,  at  such  hours  as  the  superintendent  may  direct,  and 
which  tuition,  together  with  the  practical  experience  they  will  obtain  by  labor- 
ing among  the  inmates,  will  enable  them,  after  they  leave  the  institution,  either 
to  take  charge  of  similar  institutions,  to  act  as  teachers  in  such,  or  to  become 
pubUc  teachers.  In  either  case  they  would  have  the  precedence  before  others 
who  lack  their  experience,  etc.,  etc.  6.  Besides  free  tuition,  they  are  to  have 
free  boarding  at  the  table  of  tlie  institution,  simple  clothing,  books,  etc.,  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  pocket  money  might  bo  added. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  my  plan.  In  order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  community  at  large  by 
some  influential  man.  This  field  of  labor  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  discussed  from  all  sides.  The  vail  which  yet  hangs 
over  the  great  dangers  threatening  from  below,  ought  to  be  lifted,  and  the 
Christian  community  ought  to  be  aroused  to  meet  those  dangers,  not  only  with 
dollars  and  cents,  but  by  giving  the  heart,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  of  life 
to  this  great  cause  before  it  will  be  too  late. 
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Agencies  might  be  established  throughout  the  whole  country  by  means  of 
which  young  men  of  a  Christian  character,  who  would  be  suitable  and  willing 
to  enter  the  Normal  School,  might  be  found  and  reconmiended.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  great  number  of  friends  of  humanity  would  be  willing  to  act  as 
agents  for  this  cause,  and  with  the  help  of  God  wo  might  be  able  not  only  to 
get  the  means,  but  above  all  the  proper  persons  to  commence  such  an  institution. 

Q.  Is  a  brief  separate  imprisonmentj  either  at  the  prison  or  cUihe  Reformaiory 
itself,  as  recommended  by  many  of  the  English  toriters  on  Juvenile  Reform^  desirable  t 

A.  To  number  four  of  your  questions,  I  would  say,  that  I  am  not  in  &yor 
of  a  brief  imprisonment  either  in  prison  or  at  the  Reformatory  prior  to  being 
admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  Reformatory.  The  young  offender  ought  to  enter  into 
the  Reformatory  as  an  individual  who  comes  from  a  life  of  sin  and  wickedness 
and  crime,  and  is  glad,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  for  his  conduct,  to  have  ono 
more  chance  to  commence  a  new  life.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  acquaint 
the  new  comer  with  the  fact  that,  although  his  former  conduct  is  known  to  the 
Superintendent,  it  shall  bo  forgiven  and  forgotten  entirely,  provided,  however, 
the  pupil  himself  wants  to  forgot  it  and  to  try  to  become  a  new  man.  Uo  is 
forbidden  to  speak  about  his  former  life  to  any  one  but  to  his  superiors.  He 
ought  to  feel  that  the  reason  for  his  confinement  to  the  Reformatory  is  not  to 
exclude  him  from  the  exterior  world,  but  to  exclude  the  latter  from  him,  for 
such  a  time  as  will  be  required  to  prepare  him  to  enter  into  the  same  again 
without  danger  to  himself  or  others.  I  have  known  the  most  happy  results 
from  this  treatment,  and  shall  always  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Is  separate  confinement  in  a  cell  as  a  punishment  practiced  at  the  Rauhe 
Uaus  f    Is  it  advisable  as  a  mode  of  correction  f 

A.  Separate  confinement  in  a  cell  is  never  resorted  to  at  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
There  never  was  a  cell  in  that  institution,  and  I  think  there  never  will  be  one. 
The  method  of  discipline  consists  chiefly  in  a  thorough  instruction  in  moral  and 
religious  principles.  The  word  of  God  is  the  foundation  and  center  of  the  whole 
work  executed  there,  and  to  bring  the  conduct  of  each  child  continually  under 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  same,  is  the  main  object.  Corporeal  punishment  is 
inflicted  only  when  absolutely  necessar}'. 

Q.   What  is  the  actual  percentage  of  relapses  into  crime  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  f 

A.  The  following  statistical  notices  which  I  copy  fVom  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Raulie  Haus  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  number  six  of  your 
questions. 

Of  200  children  who  had  left  the  institution  since  its  establishment  until 
1851,  only  ten  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  again,  and  of  this  number 
only  two  or  tliroe  were  punished  for  grand  larceny,  the  others  for  minor  offenses. 

23  children  (17  boys  and  6  girls)  were  then  unknown  to  the  institution  as  to 
their  residences. 

22  children  (11  boys  and  11  girls)  behaved  badly. 

1 0  children  (9  boys  and  1  girl)  behaved  middling  well. 

145  children  (124  boys  and  21  girls)  behaved  very  welL 

The  average  period  of  detention  is  four  years  five  months.  The  girls  gener- 
ally have  to  stay  longer  than  the  boys.  173  boys  averaged  four  years  two 
months,  while  43  girls  were  detained  five  years  four  months. 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  or  desirable  to  have  the  two  sexes  under  training  in  the  same 
establishment  and  under  the  same  management^  however  carefvUy  they  may  h$ 
teparatedfrom  each  other  f 
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A.  I  deem  it  not  advisable  at  all  to  have  both  sexes' together  in  one  institu- 
tioD.  Dr.  Wichem  himself  advocates  the  establishment  of  different  institutions 
for  both  sexes  under  diflerent  management.  At  the  Rauhe  Haus  it  has  been 
possible  to  avoid  the  difficulties  generally  arising  where  such  boys  and  girls  are 
brought  so  near  together,  only  by  that  thorough  system  of  superintendence  and 
supervision  for  which  this  institution  is  noted.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  also, 
that  the  g^rls  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  live  in  a  separate  building,  and  are  more  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  family  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  female  assistants. 

Q.  Is  fwt  the  extraordinary  and  unparaUeled  success  of  the  Rcwhe  Haus  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  remarkable  ability  and  taci  of  Dr.  Wichem,  and  such  as  can 
hardly  he  hoped  for  elsewhere? 

A.  It  is  true  that  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  extraordinary  ability  and  the  tact  of  Dr.  Wichem.  Yet 
Dr.  Wichem  himself  acknowledges  that,  without  the  assistance  derived  fh>m  the 
Institution  of  Brothers,  the  main  object  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  could  not  be  carried 
out  He  says,  Seventeenth  Report,  page  71:  '^That  number  of  persons,  which 
the  Institution  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  requires  to  carry  out  the  superintendence  of 
the  diflerent  families,  to  be  at  the  numerous  places  of  employment,  to  assist  in 
the  diflerent  classes  of  instmction,  and  also  to  keep  up  the  connection  with  the 
parents  of  the  children  or  their  masters,  outside  of  the  institution,  is  taken  from 
the  Institution  of  the  Brothers.  One  of  the  main  conditions  on  the  happy  reali- 
zation of  which  the  whole  success  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  depends,  does  not  consid 
in  having  a  number  of  competent  persons  among  us,  of  whom  some  are  teaching, 
others  suporintouding,  others  educating,  others  again  directing  the  technical  or 
Uie  domestic  aflairs  of  the  house,  but  it  consists  in  having  such  men  here  for  our 
cooperation,  of  whom  every  one  unites  all  tliese  faculties  within  him.sell^  and 
who  thus  prepared,  work  together  in  the  same  spirit,  having  always  in  view  the 
one  main  object  of  the  whole,  and  the  particular  question  which  has  to  be  solved 
in  and  by  each  individual.  Neither  of  the  two  institutions,  (for  children  and 
for  the  young  men,  brothers,)  could  exist  without  the  other."  It  is  the  aston- 
ishing and  extraordinary  power  of  organization  wliich  Dr.  Wichem  possesses, 
which  has  given  and  continually  does  give  new  life  to  the  whole  institution. 
And  yet  he  has  managed  to  be  absent  for  several  months,  (his  new  situation  at 
the  court  of  Berhn  requires  him  to  reside  there  six  months  during  the  year, — 
winter,)  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The 
many  institutions,  throughout  Germany  and  other  countries  where  Brothers 
of  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  engaged  and  where  they  have  established  similar 
arrangements  as  those  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  are  crowned  with  success. 

Q.  Can  the  Family  System  and  Family  influence  be  mainta^ed  successfully 
where  (he  families  or  groups  are  as  large  as  at  Mettray  f 

A.  The  Family  System  and  Family  influence  can  hardly  be  maintained  success- 
fully in  classes  as  large  as  those  at  Mettray,  where  sixty  inmates  constitute  a 
family  Uvmg  together  in  a  separate  building  under  the  care  of  a  soldier.  The 
main  object  seems  to  be  to  make  good  soldiers  out  of  the  boys.  In  this  they 
succeed,  under  a  strict  military  discipline,  by  which,  however,  the  character  of  a 
family  is  entirely  lost  At  Red  Hill,  preparations  are  made  to  educate  young  men 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  Brothers  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  employed.  I 
am  not  aware  how  &r  they  have  suoceeded  there,  but  with  such  assistants  and 
the  proper  organization,  much  can  be  done  even  in  the  largest  in8titation& 
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Q.  W?Uch  are  preferable  in  a  morai  and  eamomicai  point  of  vieWj  large  or  smaXL 
instikUionsf 

A.  This  question  also  is  of  great  importance.  I  decide  in  &yor  of  small  insti- 
tutions in  a  moral  as  weU  as  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  In  institutions 
with  from  300  to  600  and  more  children,  the  individuality  of  the  child  is  lost  in 
a  considerable  degpree,  if  not  entirely.  Besides  it  is  exposed  to  many  more  temp- 
tations, than  will  be  the  case  in  small  institutions  where  the  children  are  more 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  the  influence  of  the  adopted  parents.  In 
Wirtemberg,  (Jermany,  in  a  population  of  one  million  and  a  halt,  there  are  now 
about  twenty-five  Houses  of  Refuge,  with  an  average  number  of  not  over  fifty 
children  in  each.  In  small  institutions  the  great  want  of  female  influence^  which 
is  felt  even  whore  the  family  system  has  been  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
may  be  supplied  by  the  wife  of  the  house  father. 

Taking  $100  as  the  average  cost  per  capita  in  this  country,  I  venture  to  say 
that  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  small  institutions  will  stand  a  better 
chance  than  large  ones,  provided  no  such  extravagant  sums  for  buildings  are 
spent,  in  comparison,  as  has  been  done  in  most  of  our  largo  houses.  We 
have  built  too  costly  and  not  at  all  in  view  of  the  future  situation  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  do  not  receive  a  good  Impression  from  those  palaces.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  this  and  other  questions,  but  I  fear  I  have  ahready  said  too 
much.  I  am  aware  that  many  objections  are  made  by  others  to  the  opinions  or 
some  of  them,  expressed  above.  Whether  these  opinions  will  entirely  meet 
your  approbation  I  do  not  know.  They  are  the  results  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence, and  in  presenting  them  to  you  as  such,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  they 
will  be  applicable  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  cases. 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  HoLLS. 

L,  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ART  EDUCATION. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Dana  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  agree  so  fully  with  the  views  of  Miss  M.  A  Dwight  with  re- 
gard to  Art  Education  in  your  Journal,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  appear  to  differ, 
and  therefore  ask  the  opportunity  of  correcting  her  misapprehension  (No  10,  page 
294)  of  me  in  my  Address  on  "  Science  and  Scientific  Schools."  I  was  aiming 
to  show  that  the  Ancients  had  not  pursued  the  study  of  nature  far  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  of  the  profound  laws  which  make  the  foundation  of  modem  sci* 
ence ;  and  I  spoke  of  their  proficiency  in  Architecture  and  Sculpture  as  no  evi- 
dence of  such  knowledge ;  it  reached  its  state  of  perfection  without  it.  The 
expression,  "  surfece-contact  with  nature,'*  was  used  relatively,  as  contrastuag 
with  the  deep  insight  that  has  since  been  obtained,  and  not  in  the  common  sig- 
nification of  superficial.  It  will  show  our  appreciation  of  Miss  Dwight's  views, 
when  wo  say  that  our  scheme  of  a  "Scientific  School,"  printed  before  that  Ad- 
dress was  delivered,  included  a  Professor  of  Drawing,  (in  all  its  departments,) 
another  of  Architecture,  and  another  of  uBsthetics  or  the  History  and  Gritidsm 
of  Art,and  this  we  regarded  as  merely  an  initial  step  toward  a  wider  expansion 
of  the  Art  Department.  These  topics  were  associated  with  the  various  sciences, 
80  that  the  Art  student,  according  to  the  contemplated  plan,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  that  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  modem  science 
which  is  necessary  to  equip  him  for  his  best  and  highest  efforts.    In  mn  "  Appeal 
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in  behalf  of  the  Tale  Scientiflc  School,"  published  8<$me  months  earlier,  endea?- 
oring  to  show  what  such  a  school  should  be,  we  enumerate  the  subjects  taught 
in  a  school  for  one  single  department  of  Art,  Architecture  alone,  at  Berlin ;  and 
as  views  regarding  the  needed  studies  in  sudi  a  school  are  yery  far  below  the 
true  mark  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  dte  the  paragraph  here, 
although  it  has  already  appeared  in  your  excellent  Journal 

Bayai  Prussian  Architecturai  Academy. — "Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Tlie  Nature  of  Materials,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Perspective,  Analytical  Geome- 
try, Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Aerodynamics,  Machineiy, 
Laws  of  Constructing  all  parts  of  Edifices  and  Machines;  The  Monuments  of 
Antiquity  and  the  Comparative  History  of  Architecture,  Architectural  Machine 
Drawing  in  its  full  extent;  The  Construction  of  Roads,  Railroads  and  Canals; 
Country,  City  and  Ornamental  Architecture,  The  Plans,  Calculations  and  Esti- 
mates for  all  kinds  of  Building,  Higher  Geodesy  and  the  Management  of  Archi- 
tectural Business." 

Permit  me  to  add  farther  that  although  my  Address  was  witten  in  behalf  of 
a  school  at  Now  Haven,  and  naturally  bears  marks  of  a  special  plea,  we  have 
regarded  the  arguments  as  equally  applicable  to  other  places.  We  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country  so  much  in  view,  that  we  shall  rejoice  over  anj 
liberal  scliemo  wherever  carried  out  There  is  a  vast  advantage,  as  regards 
economy  and  elevation  of  standard  of  scholarship,  in  concentrating  effort  for  the 
different  departments  together,  since  Professors  of  General  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, besides  Libraries  and  Cabinets  of  Science  and  Art,  may  as  weU  instruct 
many  as  few,  and  could  serve  alike  for  all.  This  extended  country  needs  many 
scientific  schools ;  but,  as  with  colleges,  there  is,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  a 
limit  to  the  number  that  will  best  subserve  the  ends  of  Edueation. 

Very  truly  yours,  James  D.  Dana. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven. 

^fas8achuseU8  Educational  Room, — A  few  enterprising  teachers  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  have  opened  a  large  room,  (No.  10,)  in  the  Congregational  Libnrr 
Building,  in  Chaunccy  Street,  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Libraiy  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  publications  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  Repository  of  Educational  periodicals,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  appliances  generally.  It  is  open  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
for  the  free  use  of  teachers  and  fiiends  of  Education.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  libra- 
ries to  which  a  copy  of  every  Educational  document  should  be  sent  for  use  and 
preservation. 

Home  Education, — A  series  of  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Education, — ^the  duties  of  parents, — ^the  non-attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school,  Ac., — ^wore  held  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  in 
Boston, — ^three  of  them  in  the  State  House,  on  the  call  and  the  general  direction 
of  Rev.  Warren  Burton, 

Agricultural  IXiucation, — ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appropriating  to  each  State  20,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  for 
agricultural  Education. 
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The  New  American  CyeloptBdia.  Vol.  L  A — Aragnay — Royal  8ro.,  pp. 
752.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  give  to  this  first  installment  of  this  great  American  enterprise  a  most 
hearty  and  cordial  greeting.  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  occupies  a  position 
hitherto  unfilled.  It  does  not  aim,  like  the  Kncydopsdia  Metropolitana,  to  be  a 
collection  of  scientific  espays,  cxhaosting  the  topics  of  which  it  treats,  nor  like  the 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  to  give  elaborate  and  extended  articles  on  some  topics, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Its  object  is,  in  the  true  idea  of  a  Cyclopaedia,  to  give 
a  condensed  and  popular  view  of  the  arts,  sciences,  biography,  history,  geography, 
and  religious  sentiments  of  the  world, — sufficiently  full  for  the  common  reader, 
and  indicating  to  the  scholar,  the  sources  whence  he  may  obtain  more  complete 
information. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  it  has  succeeded  well.  Its  scientific  arti> 
oles  are  comprehensive  though  brief;  its  geograpical  and  historical  articles  are 
generally  accurate  and  reliable ;  its  biographical  sketches,  though  entering  on  the 
very  difficult  field  of  living  biography,  are  remarkably  able  and  impartial.  The 
religious  articles  manifest  a  fair  and  Catholic  spirit.  We  have  examined  the  work 
with  considerable  care,  and  have  been  much  gratified  in  finding  so  little  to  con- 
demn, and  so  much  to  approve  and  admire. 

The  corps  of  writers  engaged  upon  the  work,  (more  than  one  handred  in 
number  the  publishers  informed  us,)  must,  judging  from  the  specimens  of  their 
work  before  us,  be  generally  men  of  superior  ability  and  attainment.  Our  atten- 
lion  has  been  particularly  attracted  to  the  educational  articles,  and  we  have  found 
these  carefully  prepared  and  accurate.  In  one  respect,  if  in  no  other,  the  work 
exhibits  a  most  gratifying  contrast  to  the  English  Cyclopedia  now  issuing,  viz.,  in 
the  recent  date  of  its  Information.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  notice,  every 
subject,  in  which  recent  information  was  of  importance,  is  posted  up  to  1857. 

But  while  we  are  thus  pleased  with  the  general  character  of  the  work,  wo  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  two  suggestions  to  the  publishers  in  relation  to  the  coming 
volumes,  which  we  believe  will  enhance  still  farther  the  merits  of  the  work,  viz., 
to  give  at  the  dose  of  every  important  article,  a  list  of  the  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  those  who  would  pursue  it  farther,  and  to  print  their  list  of  titles'  before 
putting  a  volume  to  prcm,  and  forward  them  to  intelligent  and  scientific  men  of 
every  profession  and  creed,  inviting  them  to  suggest  any  additions  which  may 
occur  to  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  involves  considerable  labor,  but  it  wiH 
render  the  work  far  more  complete  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
No  educated  man,  and  especially  no  professional  roan,  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  Elncylopsedia. 

The  Polylingual  Journal :  a  magazine  in  five  languagee^ — French^  Spanieh^ 
Italian,  German  and  English.  Feb.^  1858.  IIiram  C.  SrARXs,  Editor  and 
Proprietor,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  quarterly,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  four  first-named  lan- 
guages, to  English  students.  The  present  number  contains  a  continuation  of 
F6n61on*8  Telemaque,  in  four  parallel  columns,  agreeing  almost  line  for  line.  It  is 
intended  to  famish  an  outline  grammar  and  pronouncing  tablet  in  a  supplementary 
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form ;  with  the  assistance  of  which,  the  Polylingual  Journal  will  be  a  rery  con- 
renient  manual  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  used  in  it 

The  American  Educatiofial  Year  Book.  Feb.,  1858.  Boston:  James  Rob- 
inson &  Co. ;  Albany  :  J.  Cruiksbank  ;  Philadelphia :  Hayes  &  Zell. 

This  is  the  second  number  of  this  exceedingly  valuable  compend  of  educational 
information.  It  is  a  compact,  handsomely  printed  duodecimo  of  252  pages,  con- 
taining a  vast  mass  of  orderly  statistics,  history  and  miscellaneous  facts  relating  to 
the  educational  institutions,  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  United  States, 
including  names  of  teachers,  salaries,  school  laws,  colleges,  literary  and  learned 
societies,  &c.  \  furnishing  in  a  small  compass,  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  sor- 
yey  of  the  machinery  of  the  country  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  labor  of  gathering  the  materials  for  the  work  has  been  very 
great ;  and  the  ability  shown  by  the  editor,  A.  M.  Gay,  not  less.  We  most  ur- 
gently recommend  all  teachers  to  possess  the  work ;  it  is  an  indispensable  reposi- 
tory of  knowledge  relating  to  the  past  and  present  of  their  profession.  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  and  not  very  creditable  circumstance,  if  one  such  annual  as 
this  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  120,000  professional  teachers  of  the  United 
States,  while  those  of  Germany  give  generous  support  to  six  or  eight,  of  some  of 
which  five  or  six  thousand  copies  are  sometimes  sold  within  a  month  after 
publication. 

A  General  View  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.    By  A.  M.  Redfiild.    E.  B.  dc 

£.  C.  Kellogg,  87  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  245  Main  Street,  Hartford. 

Mrs.  Redficld*8  ingenious  and  beautiful  "Chart  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  has 
been  dinplayed  in  our  office  for  a  week,  and  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
notice  its  attractiveness  both  to  the  old  and  the  young,  and  to  examine  it  with 
teachers  and  men  of  science,  and  explain  it  to  our  own  and  oar  neighbors'  chil- 
dren. We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  visible  illustration  in  school  and  family  instruction.  It  is  at  once  orna- 
mental and  useful,  picturesque  and  practical,  wonderfully  comprehenaiye  and  mi- 
nutely accurate.  It  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  Natural  History  in 
our  schools,  and  the  reading,  both  of  young  and  old,  in  the  &mily,  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  than  they  can  possibly  be  without  illustrations,  and  without  a 
scientific  classification. 

Tom  Brown'9  School  Days,  By  An  Old  Bot.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
1858.    pp.  405. 

This  is  a  vigorous,  vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  the  bright  side  of  life  at  an  Eng- 
lish Public  School,  with  but  little  of  the  experience  of  the  sohod  room,  but  much 
of  the  athletic  sports,  the  rural  excursions,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  manly  oourago 
and  self-reliance  in  a  large  boarding  school,  comprised  of  boys  and  yonth,  ilrom  the 
ages  of  ten  to  eighteen  years. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year 
1858.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    pp.  376. 

We  welcome  this  Annual  for  1858  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference.    We 

do  not  see  how  any  one,  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  these  days  off 

rotation  in  office,  growing  and  changing  statistics,  and  the  fixed  fiwta  of  diflfeient 

states  and  countries,  can  do  without  it. 
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William  C.  RKorisLD*  was  born  at  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  on  the  26t)i  of  Mareh, 
1789,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  30tb  of  January,  1858.  His 
early  training  devolred  chiefly  on  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  aoperior 
mental  endowments  and  of  exalted  Christian  character. 

The  slender  peonniary  rcsonroee  of  the  liunily  would  not  allow  yonng  Redfield 
any  opportunities  of  school  education  beyond  those  of  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut,  which,  at  that  time,  taught  little  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments 
— reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  ^  and  all  access  to  the  richer 
treasures  of  knowledge  seemed  to  be  forever  denied  him,  when,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  Upper  Middletown,  now  called  Cromwell,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  whose  tasks  engrossed  every  moment  of  his  time 
except  a  part  of  his  evenings.  These  brief  opportunities,  however,  he  most  dili- 
gently spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  eagerly  devouring  every  scientifio 
work  within  his  reach.  lie  was  denied  even  a  lamp  for  reading  by  night  ronoh 
of  the  time  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  ooold  command  no  better  light  than 
that  of  a  common  wood  fire  in  the  chimney  comer.  Under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, it  is  evident  that,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  acquired  no 
ordinary  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  united  with  other  young  men  of  the  village  in  forming  a  de- 
bating society,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Friendly  Association,*'  with  which  was 
connected  a  small  but  growing  library.  To  this  humble  literary  club  Mr.  Red- 
field  alwa3rs  ascribed  no  small  agency  in  inspiring  him  with  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  a  high  appreciation  of  its  advantages ;  and  during  his  future  years,  be  nursed 
and  liberally  aided  by  his  contributions  this  benefactor  of  his  youth. 

Fortunately  for  young  Redfield,  a  distinguished  and  learned  physician.  Dr. 
William  TuUy,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  same  viDage,  and  generously  opened  to 
him  his  extensive  and  well-selected  library ;  and,  what  must  have  been  equally 
inspiring  to  youthful  genius.  Dr.  TuUy  furnished  him  with  a  model  of  an  enthusi- 
astic devotee  to  knowledge,  and  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  intellectual  wealth. 
On  his  application  for  a  book  to  occupy  such  moments  as  he  could  redeem  firom 
his  daily  tasks,  the  Doctor,  being  then  ignorant  of  his  acquirements  or  his  taste, 
opened  different  cases  of  his  library,  submitting  the  contents  of  each  to  his 
selection.  Among  a  great  variety  of  authors,  that  which  determined  his  choice 
was  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  As  this  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest 6}'8tematic  works  that  contained  the  doctrine  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  a 
subject  then  considered  as  peculiarly  difficult,  and  one  understood  by  few  readers 
of  the  work,  the  Doctor  had  little  expectation  that  this  young  inquirer  after 
knowledge  would  eith^  understand  or  relish  it  In  a  short  time  he  returned  the 
book,  and  surprised  the  Doctor  by  evincing  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Hs 

*  The  fallowing  particulars  are  taken  firom  a  memoir,  read  before  the  American  Asaocia* 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  the  flnt  President,  bjr  Dcnitfon 
Olmsted.  LL.  D. 

Na  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  Na  3J— 63. 
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contents,  and  expreniog  a  high  tatisfiiction,  in  partioalar  with  the  dootrine  of 
chemical  equivalents,  which,  he  said,  he  had  then  met  with  for  the  first  time. 

After  serving  out  his  apprenticeship,  he  traveled,  in  1810,  on  foot,  over  two 
thousand  miles,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  in  Ohio,  going  out  through  New  York, 
and  returning  through  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

**  Returning  to  his  former  home  in  1811,  Mr.  Redfidd  commenced  the  regular 
business  of  life.  No  circumstances  could  seem  more  unpropitions  to  his  eminence 
as  a  philosopher,  than  those  in  which  he  was  placed  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
his  first  settlement  in  business.  A  small  mechanic  in  a  country  village,  eking  oot 
a  scanty  income  by  uniting  with  the  products  of  his  trade  the  sale  of  a  smaD  as- 
sortment of  merchandise,  Mr.  Redfield  met  with  obstacles  which,  in  cndinaiy 
minds,  would  have  quenched  the  desire  of  intellectual  progress.  Tet  every  year 
added  largely  to  his  scientific  acquisitions,  and  developed  noore  folly  his  inteUectoii 
and  moral  energies.  Meanwhile  his  active  mind  left  its  impress  on  the  quiet 
community  where  he  lived,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  various  plans  foradvanc- 
ing  their  social  comfort  and  respectability,  in  the  improvement  and  embelUshment 
of  their  streets,  school  houses,  and  churches,  and  in  promoting  the  interesti  of 
the  literary  dub,  from  which  he  himself,  in  early  youth,  had  derired  such  signtl 
advantages. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1821,  there  occurred,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  most  violent  storms  ever  known  there,  and  long  remembered 
as  the  *^  great  September  gale.*'  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Redfield,  being  on  a 
journey  to  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  happened  to  travel  over  a  region 
covered  by  marks  of  the  ravages  of  the  recent  storm.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  then  a  young  lad,  who  well  remembers  these  early  obaervatioDs  of 
his  father,  and  the  inferences  he  drew  fh>m  them.  At  Middletown,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Redfield's  residence,  the  gale  commenced  from  the  south-east,  prostrating  the 
trees  toward  the  north-west ;  but  on  reaching  the  north-western  part  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
there  the  trees  lay  with  their  heads  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  toward  the 
liouth-east.  He  was  still  more  surprised  to  find,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  with  such  violence  from  the  90uth'ea9i  at  Middletown,  a  nrnik- 
w€9t  wind  was  blowing  with  equal  violence  at  a  point  less  than  seventy  miles  d«- 
tant  from  that  place.  On  tracing  further  the  course  and  direction  of  prostrated 
objects,  and  comparing  the  times  when  the  storm  reached  different  places,  the 
idea  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  storm  was  a  progre9nv£  whirlwind.  A 
conviction  thus  forced  upon  his  mind,  after  a  full  survey  of  the  facts,  was  not 
likely  to  lose  its  grasp.  Amid  all  his  cares,  it  clung  to  him,  and  was  cherished 
with  the  enthusiasm  usual  to  the  student  of  nature,  who  is  consdoos  of  having 
become  the  honored  medium  of  a  new  revelation  of  her  mysteries.  Nothmg, 
however,  could  have  been  further  from  his  mind  than  the  thought,  that  the  foil 
development  of  that  idea  would  one  day  place  him  among  the  motH  distinguished 
philosophers  of  his  time. 

For  several  years  he  was  deeply  engrossed  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  he  removed  his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Daring 
this  period  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  snbject  of  navigation  by  steam,  de- 
vising and  securing  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
passengers,  and  also  in  projecting  plana  of  railroad  oommunioatioii  between  New 
York  and  the  West  and  North.    But  in  1831  Mr.  Rldgfidd  perfected  and 
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published  hii  theory  of  stormi,  of  which  PfofesK>r  Olmsted  gires  the  fiiUowiiig 
aoconnt: 

**  I  chanced,  at  that  period,  to  meet  him  for  the  6rst  time  on  board  a  steamboat 
on  the  way  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.  A  stranger  aoooatod  me,  and 
modestly  asked  leave  to  make  a  few  inquiries  respecting  some  obserFations  I  had 
recently  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  on  the  subject  d  hail- 
iftorras.  I  was  soon  sensible  that  the  humble  inquirer  was  himself  a  proficient  m. 
meteorology.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  incidentally  brought  out  his 
theory  of  the  laws  of  our  Atlantic  gales,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  leading 
£ict8  on  which  his  conclusions  were  founded.  This  doctrine  was  quite  new  to 
me ;  but  it  impressed  me  so  favorably  that  I  urged  him  to  communicate  it  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sdcnoe.  lie  manifested 
much  diffidence  at  appearing  as  an  author  before  the  scientific  world,  professing 
only  to  be  a  practical  man  little  versed  in  scientific  discussions,  and  unaccustomed 
to  write  for  the  press.  At  length,  however,  he  said  he  would  commit  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  send  them  to  me  on  condition  that  I  would  revise  them  an- 
uscript  and  superintend  the  press.  Accordingly,  I  soon  received  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  articles  on  the  laws  of  storms,  and  hastened  to  procure  its  insertion 
in  the  Journal  of  Science.  Some  few  of  the  statements  made  in  this  earliest 
development  of  his  theory  he  afterward  found  reasons  for  modifying ;  but  the 
great  features  of  that  theory  appear  there  in  bold  relief.  Three  years  afterward 
he  published,  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  same  journal,  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  a  full  synopsis  of 
the  leading  points  of  his  doctrine,  as  matured  by  a  more  extended  analysis  of  tlio 
phenomena  of  storms  than  he  had  made  when  he  published  his  first  essay.  1 
understand  this  theory  to  be,  substantially,  as  follows : — 

That  all  violent  gales  or  hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds^  in  which  the  wind 
blows  in  circuits  around  an  axis  either  vertical  or  inclined ;  that  the  winds  do  not 
move  in  horizontal  circles,  as  the  usual  forms  of  liis  diagrams  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, but  rather  in  spirals  toward  the  axis,  a  descending  spiral  movement  exter- 
nally, and  ascending  internally. 

That  the  direction  of  revolution  is  always  uniform,  being  from  right  to  left,  or 
against  the  sun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  from  left  to  right,  or  with 
the  sun,  on  the  south  nde. 

That  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases  from  the  margin  toward  the  centre  of 
the  storm. 

That  the  whole  body  of  air  subjected  to  tliis  spiral  rotation  is,  at  the  same  time, 
moving  forward  in  a  path,  at  a  variable  rate,  but  always  with  a  velocity  much 
leas  than  its  velocity  of  rotation,  being  at  the  minimum,  hitherto  observed,  as  low 
as  four  miles,  and  at  the  maximum,  forty-three  miles,  but  more  commonly  about 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  while  the  motion  of  rotation  may  be  not  less  than  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

That  in  storms  of  a  particular  region,  as  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
typhoons  of  the  China  seas,  great  uniformity  exioto  in  regard  to  the  path  pur- 
oued,  those  of  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  usually  issuing  from  the  equatorial 
regions  eastward  of  the  West  India  islands,  pursuing,  at  first,  a  course  toward  the 
north-west,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  30^,  and  then  gradually  wheeling  to  the 
north-east,  and  following  a  path  nearly  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  to 
the  east  of  Newfoundland,  until  they  are  lost  in  mid-ocean ;  the  entire  path 


g3e  wnxuM  c 

wban  deliiiMtfd,  raembling  •  ponbolio  onrv«,w 
<rf30o. 

Th*t  their  rfanrnWanJ  are  Mmetjmn  Terygn 
thoDMod  roilaa  in  diunMer,  while  their  poth  OTei 
trK«d  tor  thre*  thoBiuid  milea. 

That  the  kraiiuln',  at  any  giTm  plaoe,  hBt  « 
centre  of  die  whirlwind  ipproachtB,  bat  riaea  at 
ecnlre  ha*  paaod  bjr ;  and  Snail;, 

lliat  the  phenomeTia  are  more  noifbrin  in  large 
Wiifbnn  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land. 

Thne  laws  Mr.  Redtield  datEna  aa  ao  man; /act 
ill;  H  beta  deduced  from  the  moat  rigoniw  in 
tnie,  whaterer  Tiewa  ma;  he  entertun^  respectiD 

The  melhad  adopted  b;  the  anthor  ot  thia  th( 
method  which  flret  led  him  to  the  dlaoorer;  of  (he 
and  afterward  Tnllj  eonfimied  the  doctrine, — waa  I 
late  aa  many  records  aa  poaaible  of  Tewela  that  hac 
Tarlooi  p«rta  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  eharacler  of  the  reMarchea  before  ni,  w 
the  shades  of  phlkaophio  retirement  and  teamed 
from  the  preaing  arocatloni  of  an  onerona  and  res 
th>m  the  season  allotted  to  deep,  we  trtoe  qaalitii 
the  tme  philoBopher. 

The  idea  nf  whirlwiads  is  hideed  much  older  tl 
old  *■  the  writings  of  ibo  Pnlmiatand  the  Prophet 
that  the  dootrine  of  ocean  gales  being  aometimea  < 
hinted  at  by  sereral  writers,  aa  hints  of  soch  a  pi 
preceded  the  inTcaligations  of  Newton  ;  bat  the  hoi 
iibctory  eridence  the  rotary  and  progrewive  ch 
determining  their  modes  of  action  or  laws,  it  Is  di 
departed,  and  to  onr  ooonlry'a  faine,  to  claim  for  TV 

VarioBi  other  contribD^ona  to  science  of  onr  i 
of  speco,  be  passed  by  with  hardly  a  notice.  Such 
cat  easays,  hia  rcporla  of  mcleorologiesl  obaerrstioii 
bittts  of  mnoh  falne,  hIa  paper  on  the  (.■nrrenU  of  tl 
in  geology,  which  ocoopied  much  of  his  attention 
life;  bH  of  which  apeak  tbe  skilirDl observer,  the  j 
of  acicnce,  the  lorerof  hia  coantry  and  of  his  kini 

Three  distinguish  ing  marks  of  the  true  philcvoph 
— originality  to  derise  new  things ;  patience  to  Invi 
draw  the  proper  conolauons.  The  impress  of  his  t 
npon  the  village  where  he  resided  ;  be  afterward  ii 
professional  bosincB,  as  obtsI  en^necr ;  and  most 
his  obsernalions,  and  hia  theories.  Originality  lo 
▼eatigste,  leads  to  hasty  and  wild  epeoolation  ;  I 
fimndaljoiis  for  a  serere  logic. 

Id  Booielyhewaa  coarleam,  nncere,  aprighl,  H 
tender,  affectionate,  wise  in  connact,  and  pote  id 
conTeraBtion,andnpeciallyin(he  ehorch  ofGod,a 
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Dattio  Watkinion,  (whose  beqaesta  in  bis  last  Will  and  TestamcDt  to  varii 
hamane  and  edncational  institutions,  make  him  the  largest  pecuniary  benefiioter 
to  such  objects  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  yet  known,)  was  born  January 
17,  1778,  in  Lavenham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England.  His  motlier  wm 
Miss  Sarah  Blair,  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Isabella  Graham,  after- 
ward so  well  known  in  this  country  for  Christian  excellencies. 

His  (ather,  Samuel  Watkinson,  belonged  to  the  dissenting  body,  a  direct  aiMM»> 
tor  of  his  having  been  a  soldier  of  Cromwell ;  and  hia  own  hoose  was  always 
open  to  clergymen  of  this  class.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  war  with 
the  American  colonies,  and  sided  with  Edmund  Burke  and  the  other  champioiis 
of  our  cause.  He  was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  at  a  period  when  wool  waa 
combed  by  hand,  given  out  about  the  country  to  be  spun,  sent  to  Holland  to  be 
woven,  and  brought  back  to  England  to  be  sold.  Influenced  by  the  disposition 
of  his  family  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  also  by  his  own  predilections  for  Amer- 
ican institutions,  he  removed  to  this  country  with  his  family  in  1795  residing  al 
Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1S16,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  univer* 
sally  respected. 

David  waa  one  of  twelve  children,  and  received  his  education  partly  at  home, 
at  an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  partly  in  a  school  near  Palgrave,  kept  with 
the  assistance  of  her  husband,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whose  name  has  been  made  so 
deservedly  popular  through  her  writings  for  children.  He  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  business  in  the  counting-room  and  store  of  Samuel  Corpe,  then  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  New  York.  The  death  of  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Watkinson 
in  New  York,  of  yelk>w  fever,  gave  him  a  distaste  to  that  city,  and  in  1799  he 
removed  to  Hartford.  Here  he  commenced  business,  in  the  fitU  of  1800, associa- 
ting with  himself  his  brother  William,  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother  Edward, 
under  the  firm  of  Watkinsons  &  Co.  In  1819  he  associated  Mr.  Esra  Clark  in 
his  business,  and  in  1833,  Alfred  Gill,  and  Ezra  Clark,  Jr.,  were  admitted  to  the 
firm.    His  brother  Robert  Watkinson  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in  the  house. 

In  1841  Mr.  Watkinson  retired  from  active  mercantile  pursuits,  having  by  his 
energy,  industry  and  sagacity,  achieved  a  handsome  fortune,  and  by  his  upright- 
ness, public  spirit,  and  liberality,  won  the  universal  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

Although  closely  attentive  to  his  own  business,  and  moderate  in  his  own  person- 
al expenditures,  Mr.  Watkinson  never  withlield  his  influence,  or  his  purse  from 
any  enterprise  which  promised  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  his  adopted 
home,  or  promote  its  religious,  moral  and  educational  interests.  His  name  m 
found  as  original  subscriber,  and  frequently  as  an  offioe-bearer  in  every  assooiatiott 
incorporated  to  open  new,  or  improve  old  avenues  of  travel,  or  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  business.  He  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  he  was  a  director  and  vice-president, 
to  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  and  director, 
to  Trinity  College  of  which  he  was  trustee,  to  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  to 
the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  to  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute,  and  to  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum. 

But  Mr.  Watkinson's  liberality  was  not  confined  to  these  larger  and  permanent 
institutions.  He  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  daily  application  for  aid  to 
objects  local  and  general,  and  if  the  object  appeared  to  him  worthy,  and  the 

*Ex(niiet  firom  a  Memoir  read  before  tbs  Oonoeetleat  Hlslorieal  BoeleCy  by  Henry  Bsmsid, 
LL.  D.,  on  the  2dl  February,  18G6L 
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agciiUi  likely  to  carry  ifc  forward  with  fidelity  and  saooesi,  he  gave  ofaeerfhlly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  oontributionfl  of  others.  He  jndged  each  case  on  its  own 
merits,  and  gare  according  to  his  own  ability  at  the  time,  in  reference  to  other 
dairas  on  his  means. 

Mr.  Watkinson  was  a  member,  (and  at  his  death  the  oldest,)  of  the  First  Cod- 
gregational  Church  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  those  constant  and  liberal  girers  to 
the  great  religioos  enterprises  of  the  day,  which  have  made  the  annual  oontriba- 
tions  of  that  church  remarkable  among  the  churches  of  New  England. 

He  married  in  1803  Miss  Olivia  Hndson,  daughter  of  Bandllai  Hudson,  who 
died  in  1849,  leaving  no  children.  Mrs.  Watkinson  is  gratefully  remembered  for 
her  many  Christian  virtaes,  and  for  her  wise  and  careful  administration  of  several 
vaefol  charities. 

Although  not  endowed  with  a  strong  constitution,  yet  by  his  temperate  habits, 
and  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  he  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1857, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days. 

After  providing  liberally  for  each  of  his  nephew's  and  neices,  (thirty-one  in 
•11,)  and  for  his  pastor  and  several  persoftal  friends,  Mr.  Watkinson  makes  tLe 
following  bequests  to  the 

Hartford  Hospital  and  Dispensary, $40,000 

Orphan  Asylum  and  Female  Beneficent  Society, 20,000 

Juvenile  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  neglected  and  abandoned 

children, 40,000 

Library  of  Reference  in  connection  with  Connecticut  Historical 

Society, 100,000 

Widow's  Society  of  Hartford, 5,000 

Connecticut  Retreat  ibr  the  Insane,  in  aid  of  an  Institution  for 

IdiotB, 3,000 

House  of  Refuge  for  Discharged  Criminals, 5,000 

Wadsworth  Atheneum, 1,000 

Connecticut  IDstorioal  Society, 1 ,000 

Hartford  Toung  Men's  Institute, .       1,000 

The  will  provides  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  of  Reference  may  appropri- 
ate 9500  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  Hartford  Young 
Men's  Institute,  (having  now  10,000  volumes,)  or  any  other  Dbrary  of  Circula- 
tion, on  condition  that  the  Library  which  receives  the  same,  shall  appropiiate  and 
expend  the  like  amount  for  the  same  object.  There  is  a  similar  proriaion  in  &vor 
of  the  Grallery  of  Art  belonging  to  the  Wadsworth  Athenasimi. 
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ChanUble  endowfoenti,  57, 1S7. 

Charles  Albert,  43,  58.  59. 
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Charles  Felix,  61. 
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<Thildrwi,  Lord  Burleigh  on  maoagement  of.  16S. 

Children,  law  of  Coon.,  in  1650,  respeeting,  660. 

Christianity,  evidences  of,  study  of,  336. 

Christopher  and  Alice,  by  Pestalozsi,  66. 

Chureh  authority  in  management  of  scliools,  496. 

(Ticero.  Sturms*  estimate  of,  411. 

Ciceronian  of  Erasroos,  7S9. 

Cincinnati,  system  of  public  schools,  5bM>. 

statistics  of  public  schools,  590. 

public  high  schools,  590. 
Class-books,  Mehncthon*s,  751. 
Classes  in  reading,  227. 
Classics  in  schools.  Dr.  Arnold  on,  563. 
f.'leomenes,  remark  by,  471. 
Clergy  and  public  schools  in  Sardinia,  500. 
Clergy  and  schools,  578. 
Clindy,  Pestaloszi's  school  at,  113. 
f^leiiius,  Conrad,  725. 
Colbum,  W.,  arithmetical  method,  993. 
College  boy,  described  by  Crabbe,  SSSL 
Collies,  public  prajrers  in,  23. 

educational  office  of,  268. 
Ck)lloquies  of  Erasmus,  738. 
<  -omniercial  school,  Dresden,  352. 
C'ommercial  schools  in  England,  579. 
(V)mmon  schools  in  Germany  before  1800.  343. 
Common  schools  in  New  England  in  1834,  14. 
C-ompuIsory  school  attendance,  440. 
Compulsory  teaching,  166. 
Conception,  mental,  904. 

and  perception,  333. 

and  memory,  ^4. 

and  imagination,  3SM. 
Connecticut,  history  of  comnrKMi  schools  in,  657. 

action  of  town  ot  Hartford,  657. 
**       "  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  1650,661. 
"       "  to«m  of  New  Haven,  66L 
•*       "  colony  of  New  Haven,  664. 

education  of  Indians,  665. 

county  grammar  school,  1677,  067. 

legislation  in  1701,  695. 

appropriation  of  lands  to  schools,  in  1733,  703. 

revision  of  1750,  701. 

establishment  of  school  fund,  704. 

creation  of  school  societies,  706. 

Society  High  School,  706. 
Consciousness  defined,  326. 

cultivation  of,  326. 
Constantinople,  BOl. 
Coutenu  of  Number  10,  3. 
Contents  of  Number  11,  273. 
(Jontroversy,  how  to  practice.  465. 
Convent  schools  in  Ireland,  375. 
Conversation,  Lord  Burieif  h  on,  163. 
f/ooper  Institute  or  Union,  596. 
Cooper,  Peter,  526. 
Copying,  in  drawinjr,  194. 
Corporeal  punishment,  570. 
Coste,  P.  A.,  490. 

Course  of  studv  in  Sardinia  technical  schools,  37. 
<'oune  of  study  in  Sardinia  University,  46. 
Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  secondary  schools,  43. 
Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  elementary,  490. 

Paris  institution  for  blind,  132. 

Sturm's  sch<»ol,  169,  401. 

(/'hcmnitc  industrial  school,  853. 

W<»odward  High  School,  381. 

Rugby.  554. 

Ilieronvmians,  G34. 

Africola  on,  720. 

Melanctbun,  750. 
Cousin,  v.,  report  on  Prusaiao  acbools,  14. 
Crabbe,  George,  583. 

*'  Schools  of  the  Boioagh,*'  by,  563. 
Cujacius,  44. 


Cumberland  University,  TVS. 

Dame  school,  583. 

Dana,  Prof.,  letter  by,  829. 

Dartmouth  College,  orifin  of,  667. 

Davenport,  John,  and  Hopkins*  bequest,  67).  ttJL 

Dnif  and  dumb,  institution  at  Turin  for,  41. 

Day-dreaming,  601. 

Deschamp's  proposed  plan  of  blind  instru*o,  130L 

Development,  human,  Pestatozzi  on,  66. 

educational,  Russell  on,  329. 

law  of,  Jarvis  on,  594. 
Deventer,  school  at,  in  1.184.  623. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.  A.,  articiee  by,  S33,  237, 8M^ 
242,  343  343. 

translations  from  his  ^* Almanac,**  333,  50Sw 

festival  in  honor  of,  800. 
Discipline,  appropriate  methods  of,  322. 
Discipline,  Cyrus  Peirce's  methods  of,  301. 
District  school.  New  England,  poem  on,  189. 
Doctrinale  puerorum,  726. 
Drawing,  on  teaching,  191,  329. 
Dresden,  comroeroiarschoiif  at,  2S3. 
Droyssig,  female  seminary  of,  249. 
Dufau,  M..  133. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  portrait  oC  1* 

memoir  of,  5. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  A.,  article  by,  191,  899. 
Dwight,  T.,  school  at  Greenlleld  Hill,  693L 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  plans  of,  760. 

Eccentricity,  606. 

Education,  influenoe  of  prtntinf  on,  ISf" 

Pestalozzi*s  principles  of,  65.  351,  355^ 

history  of,  from  Raunner.  149. 

Sturm's  system  of,  160,  401. 

literature  of,  183. 

art  in.  191. 

Luther  on,  429. 

Montai^e  on,  461. 

Rosmini's  works  on,  493,  494. 

requisites  of,  286. 

English,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  578. 

ouuine  of  comprehensive,  SOS. 

purpose  of,  503. 
Education  and  crime,  Cynis  Peiree  en,  996. 
Educational  appropriatiooa,  Sardinian,  1857, 63L 
Educational  appropriations,  Irish  na*al,  36S,3TSh,* 
Educational  errors,  European,  in  1800,  Ti. 

ofPestalozzi,  65,  126. 

in  pronunciation,  226. 

of  Sturm,  405. 

in  family,  Luther  on,  431, 434. 

iu  training  memory,  315. 

in  teaching  reading,  317. 
arithmetic,  317. 
seography.  318 
history,  318. 
language,  390. 
logic,  320. 
philosophy,  389. 
mathematics,  333. 
Educational  historv,  bow  to  write,  ISSL 

development,  329. 

works,  list  of,  261. 

lecture,  by  D.  If  aason,  302. 

publications,  Sardinian,  480. 

address,  285. 
Edward,  monastery  of.  715. 
Eliot,  S.,  article  by,  545. 
Eloquence,  real,  4<3. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  beoefaotion  of,  43.  58. 
England. — Public  or  endowed  achools,  561,  897. 

Appropriations  to  art  and  teieooe.  792. 

Military  education  and  schools,  806. 

Radleifh  School,  803. 

Educational  oonferenee,  813. 

Promotion  of  social  scieocea,  81X 

Foundation  schools,  807. 

Pauper  schools,  812. 

Workhouse  schools,  818. 
Schoob  in  rural  districts,  818. 
natural  history  muaanm  in,  7B8. 
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Emmui,  educational  r'wwn  of,  7S9. 

**Colloquia"or,  738. 
Eton  colle^  expentet  at,  in  1560,  ttSO. 
Europe,  inatitutiont  for  the  blind  in.  133,  138. 
Examination  for  entering  uniTer'ty.  Sardinia,  42. 

at  entering  Sturm's  eunet,  170, 183. 

of  ieacheri  at  Dresden,  S51. 
Exam|>le9  of  training  idiota,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  419. 
Excitement,  love  of,  607. 
Expression,  conditions  of,  470. 

Fagging,  568,804. 
FamiW  education,  963. 
Luther  on,  4S1,  434. 
Fanners^  bOys  at  school,  568. 
Fellenberg  and  Pestalozxi,  87. 
Female  teachers  in  U.  States,  Dr.  Vogel  on,  795. 
Fichte  on  Festalozzi,  150. 
Fine  Aru,  institution  for,  Turin,  484,  485. 
Fitch,  James,  666. 
Fits,  influence  of.  on  children.  383. 
Fk^ging,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  568. 
Floreotius  Rjidewin,  623. 

Forbes,  E.,  on  edueat'nal  uses  of  museums,  788. 
Foundation  schools  of  England,  807. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  schools  in.  357. 
Free,  as  originally  applied  to  school,  581. 
Free  school,  English,  what,  581. 
Friedlander,  letters  of,  for  blind,  135. 
Friendship,  educational  influence  of,  966 
Froebel,  F.,  and  infant  gardens,  793. 

Gall,  J.,  letters  for  blind,  135. 
Genoa,  technical  school  at,  38. 
Geography,  errors  in  teaching.  318. 

Abbenrode  on  teaching,  SiSL 

German  text-books  in,  510. 

and  history  tugetlier,  517. 
Geological  hall  and  uric,  roomf,  N.  Y.,  785. 
Geontetry  ^method  of  teaching,  339. 

use  of,  331. 
Gerard  Groote.  633. 

German  schoob,  ancient  and  modem,  343. 
Germany,  educational  intelligence,  793. 
Gifts,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
Girls,  educated  with  boys,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  603. 
Goswin  of  Halen,  715. 
Grammar,  elementary  teaching  of,  641,  750. 
(irammar  school,  English,  what,  581. 
Great  Britain,  blind  institutions  in,  character  of, 

133.  138. 
Guilli6,  Dr.,  131,  134. 
Gymnasia,  Prussian,  week's  leMons  in,  347. 

statistics  of,  1856-7,  348. 
Gyroscope,  analysis  of,  539. 

Habit,  effect  of,  on  thought,  601. 
Haddon,  W.,  on  punishment,  150. 

notice  of,  164. 
Hampton,  B..  notice  of,  165. 
Hanover  High  School,  weekly  lesson-bill  ofl  850. 
Hartford,  early  provision  for  schools  in,  657. 
Harvard  college,  influence  of,  688. 
Hauschild's  method  in  modern  languages,  252. 
Haiiy,  Valentin,  labors  of,  for  blind,  130,  134. 
Hebrew,  study  of,  731,  760. 
Heidelberg,  university  of,  origin  of,  742. 
Hegius,  Alexander,  733. 
Hesse,  Jewish  normal  sehool  in,  958. 
Hieronymians,  167.692. 
Hintxe,  E.,  on  teaching  natoral  history,  340. 
History,  of  Education,  Raumer's,  149. 

class  fur  in  Munich  University,  357. 

errors  in  teaebin|f,  318. 

Luther  on  studying,  445. 

Abbenrode  on  teaching,  513 

German  text-books  in,  518 

and  geography  tocetber,  517. 

biography  in  teaening,  514. 

Montaigne  on,  465. 

Arnold  on  atudying,  575. 
Hitchcock,  Pres*t,  on  moL  aarTeyt,  TBS. 
lloUud,  MW  wbool  few,  ML 


Holls,  G.  C,  on  reformatoTT  schools,  894. 
Home  education.  Lord  Burleigh  on.  163. 
Honcamp,  article  by,  234. 
Hood,  Tnomas,  notice  of,  182. 

"  Irish  Schoolmaster,"  by,  183. 
Hopkins,  E.,  educational  bequests  of,  609. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven, 

Hartford,  68L 
»'  "  "  Hadlev.  682. 

Hospice  des  Quinxe  Vingts,  Paris,  1^. 
Hospitality.  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
Hospitals  at  Turin,  51. 

How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,  by  Postal.  7%. 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  his  alphabet  for  blind,  135. 

article  by.  383. 

letter  on  Reform  School  for  Girls,  3.59. 
Human  development,  Pestalozzi  on,  66. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  schools  in.  357. 
Huntington,  F.  D.,  article  by,  23. 

Idiots,  asylum  for,  Syracuse,  417. 

instruction  of.  417. 

examples  of  training.  419. 
Ignorance,  examples  of,  547. 
Illinois  state  normal  school,  history  and  plant 

of,  774. 
Imngination,  598. 
Imagination  and  conception,  324. 
Imitation,  as  opposed  to  copying,  736. 
Independent  action  bv  pupils.  4(ii. 
Index  to  Nns.  10  and'  II.  537. 
Indians  in  Conn.,  efforts  to  educate,  665. 
Indiscretion  analyzed,  606. 
Industrial  education:  Pestalozzi's  at  Stans,  69. 
Industrial  School,  Chemnitz,  252. 

Irish  national,  aid  to,  372. 
Infant  schools,  Munich,  257. 

Liitken's,  Hamburg,  257. 
Insanity,  by  mis-education,  501. 

tendency  to,  how  confirmed,  592. 
Inspection  of  schools  in  Sardinia,  503. 

in  Ireland,  369. 

see  Supervision. 
Instniction.  C.  Peiroe*s  method  of,  992. 

details  of,  Pestalozzi's,  84. 

details  of.  Sturm's,  169,  401. 

catechism  on  methods  of,  233. 

Montaigne  on,  461. 
Intuition,  defined,  214. 
Intuitional  instruction,  method  of,  233. 
Investigation,  human  tendency  to,  310. 
Ireland,  system  of  national  education  in,  363. 

rules  and  regulations  respecting,  365. 
Irish  national  schools,  regulations  of,  365. 
Irish  Schoolmaster,  by  Hood,  183. 

Jardine,  Prof.,  on  logic,  321. 
Jarvis,  Edward,  M.  D.,  article  bv,  591. 
Jewish  normal  school,  in  Hesse,  ^58. 
Journal  (English)  of  Education,  569. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason,  217. 
Jurisprudence,  course  of.  University  of  Turin,  47. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  620. 
Kindergarten,  aims  of,  794. 

progress  of,  794. 
King  of  Sardinia's  library,  483. 
Kingslev,  J.  L..  on  Hopkins*  bequest,  684,  667. 
Kriisi,  Hermann,  71. 

Lace  making,  school  for,  in  Saxony,  796. 
Laleham,  Dr.  Arnold's  school  at,  5. 
Lancaster  Reform  School  for  Girls,  350. 
Lange,  Rudolf,  796. 
language,  errors  in  teaching,  390. 

Pestalozzi  on  teaching,  77. 

proper  use  of,  470. 

use  of  senses  in  learning,  385, 

natural,  what,  390. 

deuils  of  Laura  Bridraan*!  Instruetioo  in,  SUi 
Languages,  stud^  of,  439,  444. 

order  of  leaming ,  473. 
Latin,  AMham  oo  taikebiiif  ,  15S. 
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death  of,  114; 

character  of,  IS. 

influence  of,  oa 
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in  Proana,  800. 
Peter.  Hu  W^  UC,  3S4. 
Phi  lanthrop4niun, 
Philharmooic  academy  ef  Taria,  485. 
Philodramattc  academy,  Sardiaia,  48i. 
Philoaophy.  334,467. 

use  of  itiidyin^  334. 
PhTsieai  ezercim,  Lather  oa,  448. 

Montaifne  on,  464. 
Phyaict,  or  ttody  of  natore,  737. 
Pierce,  B.  VL,  360. 
PifDier.  M.,  132,  134. 
Plan  of  life.  60S. 
Plato  on  ponisbmeDt,  136. 

cooipunory  teachioy,  166. 
Politid,  uae  of  itadyinf.  334. 
Popular  i^orance  and  oatiooal  {lory,  416. 
Portraita,  Edmund  Dwifht,  L 

Pestalout,  65. 

Lowell  Mason,  141. 

Cyrus  Peiree,  373. 

lliomas  Arnold,  545. 

Gideon  F.  Thajer.  613. 

William  Aleott,  630. 
Position  in  reading,  337. 
Practical  acquirements,  470,  476. 
Prvpoitors  at  Rof  by,  567. 
Prayers,  public,  in  colleges,  33. 
Pren,  in  dardinia,  487. 
Printing,  erib  from,  73. 

for  the  blind,  134. 
Pronunciation,  good,  338. 
Prussia,  school  law  of,  1854,  345. 

school  sUtutics  of,  1856-4,  iM8. 

schools  of  art,  800. 

ff  mnasia,  800. 
estaJozsian  foundation,  800 
normal  sehoola,  800. 
Pobtie  lebool  system  of  Sardinia,  37. 
Pnmiao,  lUtistics,  18S6-7, 34& 
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Redtiehl,  W.  C  ,  memair  ot,  tOL 
ScflecUng  facaltka,  caJtivatioa  oC  319  315l 
Ecgnlataoas  of  Irah  aatioaal  srheuli.  36k 
Rdigwa  ia  sehoob,  Dr.  .\raQU  oa«  5911 
Keiigioa,  Peslafam  oa  teaehiag.  iSL  117. 
Heligioas  iaitnictioo  in  Irish  aat*al 

schoob  of  Sardinia.  501. 
Removal  of  bad  boja  from  school,  571. 
Eeodsbuiy  real  school,  waahtv 
Rhetoric,  Stuna^s  method  in,'  I7& 

Luther  oa  stadyiag.  447. 

Mdaocthoa  oa«  757. 
Rowmini.  Antonio,  accoont  of,  491  494« 
Royal  cottcge  of  the  provinces,  8afdia«a,  57. 

academy  of  seieoces,  Saidiaia,  4791 

military  academv,  Sardmia,  41^ 

academy  of  snrferr  and  nsedicwe,  488. 

Albert  academy  of  fine  arts,  Saidiaia^  4tM. 

gallery  of  painUngt,  481. 

committees  for  progrem  of  acieaee  ^  art,  458. 
Rugbj.  Dr.  Amoid  at.  550. 

course  of  study  at.  Dr.  AraoU\  554. 

foundation  of,  551. 

orgaoiiation  of,  553. 
Rules  in  read  in*,  buw  usefaL.  223. 
Russ,  Dr.,  letters  of,  for  blind.  135. 
Russell,  William,  article  by,  199,  309. 

Sackville,  Sir  R.,  on  educating'  youth,  157,  164. 
Sacrobusto,  extract  from,  181. 
Salaries  of  Irish  national  teachers,  375. 
Sandhurst,  military  collie  at.  810. 
Sardinia,  scliool  system  ot',  37,  479.  499. 

technical  and  prufessiooal  schoob  of,  37,  479l 

scientific  schools,  479. 

reform  aud  preventive  inatHtttioat,  40. 

universities,  43. 

hospitals.  51. 

charitable  education  endowmnat^  57. 

university  statistics,  57. 

school  supervision,  61,  489,  508. 

school  eznenses,  1857,  63. 
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The  tbove  standard  work  for  architects,  school-officers,  and  teachers,  hu 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
niustrations,  have  been  printed  in  Torious  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesco,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  tlie 
Province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Dbrary  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Dbrary  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thouMuid 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Houses  for  Academies,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  fbmished  after  the  directionfi 
and  plans  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villagef>, 
and  cities,  liave  been  re-organized  on  the  principles  of  Gradation — or  of  Priman*. 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1 .  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almo».i 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  rcoeivcd  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  Infant  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic. 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  eauoators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erect<-«l 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  oonstructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  gnule  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  !>f  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  content!  to  the  most  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  Sohoot-hoases  to  the 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classifioation  of  sohoola. 
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American  or  foreign  maimer  at  pr^cea  so  loir. 
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A  Qnarterly  Joninal,  ifltendcd  to  be  i 
England  news  on  all  the  topic 

The  conductorsof  the  JV«to  Englander  propOBC 
genenllj  felt  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  n-hich  si 
views  of  religious  men  on  all  the  topics  of  the  dsj' 
Uut  there  is  special  need  »t  the  present  time  of  su 
qxiak  with  boldness  in  defense  of  thai  religious  fi 
religious  principles,  which  sre  dear  to  the  childn 
this  class  of  men  in  every  profession,  position,  and 
part  of  the  country,  they  ajik  that  the  A'ea  Engl 
welcome,  and  excite  warm  sympathy  and  coupcre 

The  JVeuj  EngUtnder  will  not  be  a  professional  j 
of  Bihlical  learning,  or  of  metaphyEical  theology, 
for  the  use  of  clergymen  and  students  of  divinity 
a  journal  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ccd< 
hold  itself  free  to  treat  of  every  subject,  litera 
raligiouB,  that  may  be  presumed  to  be  inlcresl 
practically,  to  intelligent  Christian  men. 

The  conductors  of  the  Kae  Englandgr  do  not 
partisan  denominational  character.  They,  howe 
lisbed  home  of  Congregationalism,  and  are  anui 
(bnn  of  Church  organization,  While,  therefore, 
reference  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  that 
torenderitaeceptabletoaU  right-minded  men  of  ev 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Sew  Englande: 
dab  of  gentlemen,  resiiUng  in  New  Haven,  Conne 
b<r  are  the  President,  and  many  of  the  Prorcssor 
with  some  of  the  clei^men  in  the  city.  Renei 
received  from  many  of  the  ablest  writers  among  I 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  will  give  the 
contributions. 

The  Magazine  is  published  in  quarterly  numl: 
gnstand  November,  containing  over  200  pageaeacl 
payable  in  advance.  A  single  number  is  $1.00. 
all  who  pay  in  advance.  Subscribers  can  comme 
or  with  any  particular  number,  at  their  option. 
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